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SERMONS. 


THE  REGULATION  OF  THOUGHT. 

BY   REV.    W.    GASKELL,    M.A, 


Philippians  iv.  8 : 


"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  venerable,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pnre,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

There  is  one  class  of  trees  wliich  are  termed  "  endogenous ;" 
they  grow  from  within.  The  same  is  it,  to  a  greater  degree 
thaa  we  often  realize,  with  our  own  true  selves.  The  trains 
of  thought — ^the  unexpressed,  yet  constantly  rising  ideas — 
which  keep  ever  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  mind,  are  the 
builders  up  of  the  soul's  dwelling,  whether  that  be  a.  wdm 
palace  of  joy,  or  a  dark  prison-house  of  restless,  angry,  chafing 
passions.  These  inner  workmen  are  at  all  times  ceaselessly 
pursuing  their  unseen  and  silent  labour,  which  will  hereafter 
stand  forth  in  glory,  or  remain  a  monument  of  shame. 

Confidential  and  friendly  as  man  may  be  with  man,  there  is 
yet  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  self  that  is  completely  hidden 
from  human  view. 

'*£ach  has  his  world  of  thought  alone, 
To  one  dread  Watcher  only  known." 

We  are  all  conscious  of  ideas  and  feelings  which  are  too  com- 
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S&  aOHCHiSC.  €V>5L  li'SR  "ZltSfi  'rrmf-  -WTtTTOm  XT  "^if  f%gvfwiifiM*a- 

-aaesL    A  3bsl  ip^  iziaias9  jtbiissLjT  ir  jiv  aztd  eazthly 

kx  pRiQiis  lasmuLXt  ix  ^i^  serviae  :f  igices.  liam.  m  ciswliiig 
RfcGe  caetike  iDiae^  ^«^^=>se  iBii  aear  ir  &ndam  thioogh 
ti«  b!hKr  aas  abrre.  P^s:s:?e  c>  jpuzsefres  die  thdog^ts  of 
a  F^ciiErkCy  a  Cjm^okjB^  a  Hi>vKd — cf  azx  cif  tihoae  en  wlioBe 
nsaa  Irrnai.;:!  IfTrai  id  dv^eO — I  dire  bsd^r  ssj,  pictme  to 
joanthrtm  the  tKncg^ita  c£  Chnst ;  esi  ixn  fimcj  diem  dwell- 
iDg  lij  cbfMOR  aa  mj  hd  high  azkd  boh*  diii^  f  Can  you 
rwn^^fnr^^  tfacm  fiHed  vixh  ideas  of  9elf — vixh  day-dreams  of  the 
rkhea^  the  pomps  and  TanitieB  of  the  wozid — to  saj  nothing 
of  the  eril  paasions  whkh  aie  suffered  to  tike  up  their  abode 
in,  and  deseoate  the  minds  of  too  many?  Ton  cannot  Yon 
aie  unable  to  oonoeire  of  them  as  willing^  entertaining  snch 
Ytntoia,  Yon  lepieaeut  thian  ndiei^  in  acoordanoe  irith  the 
texi^  thinlang  of  things  tfadit  aie  tnie,  and  Tenenble^  and  jnst, 
and  pnie^  and  loTi^,  and  of  good  lepoitL  Soch  is  our  almost 
insfsnctire  acknowledgment  that  it  is  a  man*s  thoo^ts  which 
make  himwhat  he  i»— these  which  are  ever  noiaeleaBly  mould- 
ing hii  life— and,  as  the  old  rhymester  has  it^ 

**R$  Iftat  good  tlunketit  good  maj  do, 
And  Qod  will  help  ham  tlureiiiito ; 
For  WM  never  good  work  wrought 
Withont  banning  of  good  thou^^t." 

Unhappily,  this  truth,  like  so  many  otheis,  is  not  kept 
bofors  our  mental  vision  as  it  should  be,  and  too  often  passes 
ttway  us  though  it  had  never  been.  The  cuise  of  foigetfiilness 
in  on  our  hoodloHH  minds.  But  oh  I  let  us  remember  the  dif- 
fnrunt  nouiuIm  thoro  will  be  in  the  trumpet  of  doom !  While 
to  Momo  It  will  proolaim  the  love  of  God,  and  blessedness  laid 
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up  with  Him  for  eyermore;  to  otheis  itwil],  inawM  aocentSy 
declare  the  many  sins  of  omission,  as  well  as  commission,  of 
which  they  have  been  guilty — ^the  many  truths  that  have  been 
Qiged  upon  them  without  effect — ^the  many  angel  visitants 
that  they  might  have  entertained  to  their  eternal  good,  but 
suffeied  to  depart  without  an  effort  to  keep  them.  Oh  1  let 
not  the  tremendous  sorrow  of  that  awakened  consciousness  to 
lost  and  squandered  opportunities  be  ours !  Let  not  acknow- 
ledged truths,  one  after  another,  be  brought  before  ns  without 
leaving  any  trace  on  our  inner  man  or  outward  conduct  1 

The  apostle  enjoins  us  to  Ihmk  on  whatsoever  things  are 
trae,  venerable,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report  We 
have  the  power  then  to  do  this,  else  the  injunction  would  be 
but  a  mockery.  Tet,  when  reproved  for  some  conduct  which 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  how  ready  are  we  to  say,  **  Well,  I 
will  not  do  it  again,  but  I  shall  still  feel  the  same ;  you  know, 
I  cannot  conmiand  my  thoughts."  But  we  can.  If  we  could 
not,  in  what  would  our  condition  differ  from  that  of  idiotcy  or 
insanity  t  The  power  is  given  to  us  of  controlling  the  inward 
workings  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  our  outward  actions.  But 
the  fear  of  man— dread  of  the  world's  opinion  or  the  world's 
]aw--6tepB  in  to  make  us  attend  to  the  latter ;  the  former,  of 
which  God  alone  is  cognizant — ^for  which  no  hxmian  being  can 
call  us  to  account — ^we  too  frequently  relinquish  unrestrained 
to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  We  offer  up  our  thoughts  as  a  sacri* 
fioe,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  the  idol  of  self  We  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  govern  and  regulate  them.  The  power 
becomes  useless,  because  so  little  used.  Just  as  our  right  arm, 
now  fiill  of  life  and  vigour,  would  become  dead  and  withered 
if  denied  its  proper  exercise — just  as  the  lord,  in  the  parable, 
took  away  the  neglected  talent — so  lose  we  the  power  which 
has  never  been  duly  employed.  In  this  way,  many  of  our  lost 
feUow-creatures  have  been  deprived  of  all  control  even  over 
action — become  the  very  sport  of  the  demon  passion  that  rends 
them.  But  in  their  case,  we  are  apt  enough  to  condemn  the 
want  of  control — ^to  shew  no  mercy  to  the  reckless  disuse  of 
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cme  of  tbe  pcnras  vlikh  God  bas  giren,  but  nther  Tisit  it 
with  oreF-aerae  blame  and  poni^iinexLt.  Ah !  weQ  vould  i^ 
be  for  Ji&,  before  so  basdhr  presang  fomrd  to  pfaick  the  mote 
oat  of  oar  biothei^s  ere,  did  we  k»ok  soi&ewhat  more  aiudoasly 
at  the  beam  which  is  in  oar  own  eje^  We  aze  fenced  loond 
by  cizciimstance ;  eariy  respect  for  the  wori  Js  opinion — eady . 
attention  to  the  laws  of  custom  and  moialdeocHiim — has  hedged 
us  in  from  the  commisatm  oi  ootwaid  eril;  but  is  the  inner 
man  under  as  stzict  ink  !  THien  our  thooghts  aie  wandenng 
in  forbidden  paths^  do  we  aiise  and  assert  the  right  to  biing 
them,  home  and  confine  them  within  just  and  holy  boonds  I 
We  have  the  powe^  do  we  exercise  it  f  Few  of  iis»  I  fear, 
can  oonscientioiuty  answer.  Yea.  Yet  the  real  difference  be- 
tween  man  and  man  amsists  in  thi&  The  tnoie  and  holy  have 
pmified  the  sool  from  fiJse,  corrupt  and  selfish  tiicn^tBy  and 
learned  to  dwdl  in  its  inner  recesses  as  in  God's  temple. 
Hoftoe  troe  and  hofy  action ;  hence  endoiing  feith  and  aealona 
self-devotion  ;  hence  kboois  of  fove^  which  help  to  advance 
God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

It  is  an  injnnous  mistake^  common  thou^  it  be»  to  sappose 
that  religion  consists  in  offering  np  merefy  set  prayers  and 
praises.  There  is  great  evil  aiisiiig  tram  the  severance  which 
is  made  between  daily  necessary  acts  and  the  worship  of  God 
Eyery  soch  act  may  be,  ami  on^  to  be»  part  of  that  worship, 
as  being  the  performance,  in  a  right  spirit  and  out  of  love  to 
Him,  of  one  of  the  duties  which  He  baa  appcnnted  Every 
thought  required,  as  pertaining  to  some  of  these  dafly  duties — 
as  belonging  to  the  life  which  is  our  present  assigned  portion 
— may  be  sacred  as  a  hymn  of  the  Temple — hallowed  as  an 
offering  on  the  innermost  shrine.  It  is  the  giving  up  too 
much  of  oar  powers  to  the  dirty  work  of  earth — which  must 
be  done,  yet  is  so  apt  to  defile — that  renders  undue  care  for 
riches,  and  honours,  and  such-like  objects,  undesirable  and 
hurtful  It  is  the  letting  worldly  advantages  have  over-con-, 
sequence  in  our  minds  that  we  must  avoid  and  dread,  if  we 
wish  to  place  them  in  that  sublime  atmosphere  where  driving 
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storm 'and  obscuring  mist  and  cloud  cannot  leach.  When^ 
therefore,  we  jGbad  our  thoughts  too  much  clogged  hy  the 
things  of  this  world  to  rise  with  ease  and  pleasure  on  high, 
let  US  strive  and  struggle,  and  pray  that  God  would  help  us— r 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  present  and  short^nduring  pain — ^to 
strengthen  our  power  of  control,  that  we  may  more  and  more 
be  able  to  dwell  on  the  true  and  venerable  and  pure  and  lovely 
things,  of  which  there  are  many  even  here  on  earth,  and  of 
which  heaven  is  fuller  than  its  visible  type  is  studded  with 


As  is  the  case  with  every  other  faculty,  the  exercise  of  this 
power  is  attended,  no  doubt,  with  some  little  difficulty  at  first; 
but  with  repeated  efforts  the  peace  and  pleasure  which  attend 
the  easy  performance  of  any  duty  will  certainly  come,  and  our 
thoughts  delight  in  a  higher  range,  and  such  as  are  low  and 
grovelling  be  banished  from  our  minds.  Everything  will 
assmne  its  due  proportion.  The  eternal  realities  will  have 
their  own  heavenly  grandeur ;  the  earthly  trifles  will  diminish 
to  their  fitting  insignificance.  God  will  assert  his  might  in 
the  earnest  soul,  and  give  due  form  and  harmony  to  all  God- 
ward  thoughts. 

It  often  strikes  me  that  there  is  a  want,  in  the  present 
striving,  restless  days,  of  calm  and  elevated  thought,  such  as 
-nourished  and  fed  the  great  minds  of  the  past  Activity — ^in 
many  ways  so  necessary — ^is  apt  to  assume  too  high  a  place, 
and  take  the  rank  of  a  virtue.  We  are  not  full  enough  of 
faith  and  patience  to  reach  up  to  the  true  heavenly  blessingi^ 
K  we  have  thoughts  beyond  and  above  the  instant  and  tan- 
gible, they  are  so  snatched  out  of  our  over-busy  career,  that 
theiy  can  hardly  be  of  a  sufficiently  deep  and  enduring  nature 
to  leave  any  valuable  lasting  impression.  Are  we  not  growing 
too  impatient  to  stand  and  wait — ^too  ready  to  relinquish  hopes 
and  plans  of  a  true  and  noble  kind,  if  their  effects  on  our^ 
selves  or  others  are  not  immediately  to  be  seen  and  felt  ?  It 
appears  to  me  we  are.  "  Let  us  be  doing,"  is  our  motto — ^a 
noble  one  under  fit  bounds,  but  one  that  almost  inevitably 
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leads  to  fretfdl  impatience,  when  unaccompanied  by  strong, 
confiding  faith.  Let  ns  even  in  our  thoughts  learn  patience, 
if  we  would  raise  ourselves  to  be  indeed  but  a  little  lower 
ihan  the  angels  that  are  in  heaven.  Let  us  try,  as  far  as  w^e 
can,  to  take  such  views  as  they  who  are  admitted  to  the 
heights  of  Grod's  presence  may  be  supposed  to  take,  as,  over- 
looking the  vast  extent  of  human  affairs,  they  see  the  omni- 
potent power  of  Love  ruling  all  in  one  grand  harmony  of 
action,  Whereof  the  end  is  not  yet.  To  a  mind  that  does  this, 
much  that  is  disturbed  and  foil  of  anxiety  to  a  restless  or 
fedthless  one,  becomes  of  the  things  that  are  venerable,  and 
just,  and  lovely.  From  such  a  mind  emanate  the  noble  and 
lofty  courses  of  action  which  may  in  time  alter  the  whole 
destinies  of  earth,  but  which  during  the  httle  span  of  existence 
allotted  to  the  projector  hardly  seem  to  take  form  or  shape, 
except  in  his  own  true  and  fiEdthfol  souL  An  impatient  thinker 
can  scarce  be  outwardly  patient  One  who  takes,  in  his  inner 
heart,  a  faithless  view  of  events — ^who  dwells  on  grie&  more 
than  joys,  on  seeming  disappointment  rather  than  fulfilment  of 
hopes  and  prayers  —  can  never  be  a  thoroughly  brave  and 
healthy-minded  actor  in  good  works.  Let  us  remember  this : 
when  we  are  inclined  to  take  a  desponding  view  of  human 
afi^Edrs,  we  lessen  our  power  of  acting  so  as  to  mitigate  their 
evils;  that  till  we  can  look  them  fully,  steadfastly  and  se- 
renely in  the  face,  we  win  no  perfect  victory  over  them. 

And  for  our  ownselves,  how  desirable,  how  important  is  it^ 
that  we  learn  to  control  our  thoughts,  to  confine  them  within 
right  bounds,  to  use  them  as  wings  by  which  to  aspire  to  the 
heaven  where  one  day  we  hope  to  dwell !  Trial  and  discipline 
must  be  our  portion,  as  they  are  the  portion  of  alL  The 
thoughts  that  will  comfort  and  help  us  to  endure — ^the  refieo* 
tions  on  the  nature  of  Grod,  on  the  position  of  man,  on  the 
trust  and  resignation  of  Christ  amidst  all  his  great  agony — 
come  but  as  lagging  servants,  that  are  forced  for  a  moment 
into  unwilling  duty  and  straight  disappear,  if  it  has  not  been 
our  wont,  in  more  calm  and  peaceful  seasons,  to  <Hhink  on 
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these  things."  Then  comes  the  time  when  even  the  most 
selfish  may  bitterly  deplore  the  negligence  with  which  he  has 
treated  the  power  that  was  given  to  bim  of  directing  and 
applying  his  thoughts.  They  might  have  healed,  but  they 
sting.  They  might  have  strengthened,  supported  and  blessed, 
but  they  overwhelm  with  sad  regrets  of  what  has  been,  and 
upbraiding  memories  of  what  can  never  be  again.  To  no 
purpose  does  the  miserable  sufferer  seek  to  banish  these  by 
the  introduction  of  cahner  and  holier  contemplationa  They 
disown  tiie  unused  power.  The  fiaith  which  was  never  che- 
nshed  in  happiness,  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  instant  service 
as  soon  as  required  by  grief  Vainly  does  he  then  repent  him 
that,  when  his  mind  was  at  ease,  he  did  not  delight  to  dwell 
on  the  mercy,  and  love,  and  compassion  of  God — ^to  train  his 
heart  to  clinging,  hoping  trust  in  Him — ^to  feel  in  his  soul 
that  such  things  were  indeed  true,  and  venerable,  and  just, 
and  lovely.  His  lamp  is  gone  out ;  he  slumbered  and  slept 
till  the  trial  came,  and  where  now  is  his  store  of  oil !  Holy 
thoughts  are  that  store,  ready  to  give  light  as  soon  as  the 
flame  of  occasion  touches  them — ^ready  to  kindle  up  into  noble 
action,  or  patient  endurance,  and  throw  a  brightness  over  the 
scenes  of  earth — ^but  these  he  has  not,  and  can  only  weep  and 
wail  in  the  outer  darkness. 

What  should  be  the  influence  of  these  reflections,  no  one, 
I  hope,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  see.  Clearly,  we  should  strive  with 
all  our  might  to  banish  utterly  from  our  minds  every  impure 
and  corrupt  imagination,  however  little  we  may  intend  it  to 
issue  in  action.  We  find  it  difl&cult  to  control  it  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  are  we  likely  to  have  more  power  over  it  in  the  end, 
when  it  has  gone  on  gathering  force  from  indulgence  )  Weak 
and  wicked  are  they  who  try  to  excuse  themselves  in  this  by 
any  such  idle  plea.  The  simple  truth  is,  they  yield  to  what 
is  wrong  in  Grod's  sight,  because  no  law  of  man  interferes  with 
its  check ;  they  dare  the  Divine  displeasure,  because  they  need 
fear  no  human  censure.  Let  all  such  manifest  evil-thinking 
be  far,  far  from  us,  lest  we  become  abandoned  to  ourselves, 
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life  is  a  gentle  and  silent  lebuke  to  all  who  live  in  violatioxi. 
or  neglect  of  their  duty,  but  it  is  least  heeded  by  those  wb.o 
would  be  most  benefited  by  its  influence.  They  turn  away 
their  eyes  from  the  example  which  makes  them  dissatisfied, 
with  themselves.  To  such  minds  truth  must  be  brought 
home  by  a  direct  appeal ;  they  must  be  made  to  hear  that 
counsel  &om  others  which  they  will  not  administer  to  them- 
selves. The  delusions  of  self-love  make  men  partial  judges  in. 
their  own  case,  and  if  we  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
causes  of  false  judgment,  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  expose  them. 
If  the  conscience  as  weU  as  the  judgment  be  in  fault,  rebuke 
must  be  added  to  instruction.  The  opinion  of  impartial  ob- 
servers is  the  corrective  which  Providence  ordains  for  the 
dulness  or  perversion  of  moral  feeling,  and  one  who  reproves 
wisely  delivers  judgment  in  the  name  of  truth  and  justice. 

But  who  is  the  wise  reprover,  who  may  reasonably  expect 
that  his  words  will  fall  on  an  obedient  ear  t  The  office  re- 
quires that  feeling  should  be  combined  with  firmness,  patience 
with  energy,  sagacity  with  tenderness ;  and  if  unwisely  as- 
sumed, you  may  increase  the  evil  which  you  wish  to  cure. 
Let  us  consider  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  undertaken, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  exercised. 

1.  He  only  can  be  a  wise  reprover,  who  is  moved  to  assume 
the  character  by  Christian  love  and  brotherly  affection.  To 
convince  another  of  his  error  and  to  awaken  his  conscience, 
we  must  above  all  things  approach  him  with  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  the  language  of  kindness.  This  caution  may 
seem  unnecessary,  when  the  reprover  and  the  reproved  stand 
towards  each  other  in  a  relation  the  very  name  of  which 
implies  a  strong  affection ;  when  the  parent  is  called  upon  to 
rebuke  the  child,  the  brother  the  brother,  or  the  friend  the 
friend.  But  is  it  unnecessary  1  Even  between  parties  so 
nearly  and  tenderly  related,  is  reproof  never  administered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  kindly 
afi'ections  have  been  absorbed  and  overborne  by  less  amiable 
emotions!    But  for  this  temporary  ascendancy  of  passion, 
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nature  would  prompt,  far  more  efficaciously  than  precept  could 
teach,  in  what  tone  reproof  and  exhortation  should  be  conveyed. 
It  would  inspire  earnestness  while  it  repressed  anger ;  it  would 
temper  censure  with  gentleness ;  and  by  removing  every  sus- 
picion of  a  selfish  purpose,  would  open  the  heart  to  receive 
the  rebuke  which  was  evidently  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty 
oyercoming  the  natural  reluctance  to  inflict  pain  on  those 
whom  we  lova 

It  is  equally  true  that,  in  the  less  intimate  relations  of  Ufe, 
no  one  can  fiU  the  part  of  a  wise  reprover  who  does  not  feel 
and  shew  that  he  is  prompted  to  speak  by  affectionate  concern 
for  the  object  of  his  admonition,  by  parofiil  regret  for  his  error, 
by  a  tender  desire  to  rescue  Him  fix)m  danger.  Towards  one 
who  comes  in  this  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness,  the  heart  yields 
itself  captive,  as  surely  as  it  hardens  and  closes  where  any 
suspicion  arises  that  self-love  or  pride  or  passion  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  reproof  administered.  And  it  is  through  the 
heart  that  the  judgment  must  often  be  approached,  especially 
where  moral  principles  and  conduct  are  concerned.  The  ab- 
stract truth  is  here  seldom  a  matter  of  dispute ;  the  difficulty 
is  to  enlist  the  feelings  on  the  side  of  virtue,  or  correct  the 
perversion  which  they  have  undergona  The  first  impulse  of 
our  nature  is  to  assume  at  least  a  defensive,  if  not  a  hostile, 
attitude  towards  one  who  reproves  us.  The  messenger  &om 
an  enemy's  camp,  when  he  is  seen  approaching  the  gate,  is 
suspected  to  come  with  an  unMendly  purpose,  a  summons  or 
a  defiance ;  but  if  on  nearer  approach  he  is  seen  to  bear  the 
emblem  of  peace,  if  his  message  when  he  delivers  it  proves  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  symbol  which  he  held  out,  the  arms 
that  had  been  raised  to  threaten  or  strike  are  dropped,  the 
barriers  are  unclosed,  and  he  is  admitted  to  friendly  parley. 
So  is  it  with  him  who,  when  called  by  duty  to  administer 
reproof  shews  by  his  looks,  by  his  words,  by  the  very  tone  in 
which  his  words  are  uttered,  that  he  is  not  come  to  upbraid 
and  to  defy  as  an  enemy,  but  to  counsel  and  exhort  as  a  well- 
wisher  and  a  friend.     The  influence  of  a  kindly  sympathy  is 
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as  powerful  as  it  is  wonderfiiL  The  mere  language  of  affection, 
without  the  spirit,  will  not  avail  Set  phrases  and  formal 
professions  may  suffice  for  the  ordinary  intercourses  of  life, 
but  our  words  must  come  from  a  deeper  source  of  feeling  if 
they  are  to  move  any  corresponding  feeling  in  others.  Words 
so  inspired  are  seldom  uttered  in  vain.  The  ear  is  prepared 
for  obedience,  when  it  recognizes,  in  the  voice  by  which  it  is 
addressed,  a  kindly  impulse  and  a  benevolent  purposa  And 
as  nothing  else  can  give  such  efficacy  to  counsel,  so,  generally 
speaking,  we  can  have  no  call  to  assume  the  reprover^s  office, 
imless  we  are  conscious  of  being  impelled  by  this  motive.  "We 
may  indeed  have  occasion  to  remonstrate  when  others  invade 
our  rights  and  endanger  our  happiness ;  but  this  is  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  social  right  than  a  moral  and  Christian  duty. 
Even  in  such  a  case  there  will  be  a  wide  difference  between 
the  manner  in  which  a  mere  worldly-minded  man  remonstrates 
or  complains,  and  that  in  which  a  Christian  will  express  his 
sense  of  being  wronged.  Eeproof  will  always  be  most  effica- 
cious when  the  reprover  can  have  no  personal  object  to  gain 
by  the  advice  he  gives,  and  the  cases  which  call  for  it  are 
usually  of  this  kind.  Let  it  at  once  appear  that  we  come  to 
rebuke  because  we  are  grieved  that  a  feUow-creature  should  be 
ignorant  of  his  duty  and  his  happiness,  and  earnestly  long  to 
remove  the  errors  by  which  his  judgment  is  darkened  and  his 
path  perverted  to  eviL  When  this  conviction  is  established, 
pride  relente,  obduracy  is  softened,  prejudice  gives  way,  aver- 
sion yields  to  gratitude.  All  that  at  first  seemed  harsh  in  the 
Teprover^s  office  disappears ;  he  is  welcomed  as  a  friend  and 
thanked  as  a  benefactor. 

2.  The  wise  reprover  will  administer  his  counsel  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  humility,  not  less  than  of  Christian  love. 
One  reason  why  reproof  often  falls  on  a  disobedient  ear  is, 
that  it  is  offered  with  an  air  of  superiority,  an  assumption  of 
infallible  wisdom  on  the  reprover's  part,  which  revolts  and 
offends.  But  this  is  not  the  position  which  one  human  being 
is  entitled  to  assume  towards  another,  even  when  he  is  most 
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firmly  convinced  that  lie  is  in  error — dangerous  error.     He  is 
not  a  judge  summoning  an  offender  before  his  tribunal  and 
passmg  sentence  upon  him.     He  is,  though  wiser  and  better 
than  the  object  of  his  reproof  still  a  man  of  like  infirmity  with 
liimsell    He  is  emboldened  by  the  strong  sense  of  duty  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  doing  wrong ;  but  to  entitle  him  to  do  this  it 
is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  himself  exempt  £rom  fault 
He  must  know  that  he  has  often  needed  reproof.    K  he  faith- 
folly  examines  his  own  heart,  he  will  see  there  many  disposi- 
tions which  his  conscience  condemns ;  when  he  looks  back  on 
his  past  course,  memory  will  count  up  to  him  many  occasions 
in' which  either  his  judgment  has  been  at  fiEnilt,  or  passion  has 
OTerpowered  his  judgment     Under  the  sense  of  such  short- 
comings, how  can  he  approach  a  fellow-mortal  with  self-righ- 
teous pride,  or  reprove  him  with  the  lofty  air  of  one  who  is 
above  the  possibility  of  error  or  transgression )     Let  no  Mbq 
piide  prevent  him  from  placing  himself  as  near  as  truth  aUows 
on  the  level  of  him  whom  he  would  reclaim,  and  confessing  to 
Imn,  if  such  be  the  fact,  that  he  has  once  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  delusion,  or  has  yielded  to  the  same 
temptation.     He  will  be  the  more  persuasive  when  he  tells 
nim  how  he  may  firee  himself  from  his  error  and  conquer  his 
temptation.    He  will  use  no  false  pretence,  representing  him- 
self as  the  chief  of  sinners,  because  he  is  not  perfect  and  fault- 
less, nor  in  any  way  exaggerate  his  own  demerits.     Sober 
self-knowledge  wiU  fiimish  him  with  abundant  cause  for  humi- 
lity.   From  humility  springs  meekness ;  from  spiritual  pride, 
^Rogance  and  harshness,  which  never  fail  to  make  men  dis- 
obedient to  reproof     Humility  in  the  reprover  wins  confidence 
from  the  reproved ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  sincerity,  and  one  who 
18  not  believed  to  be  sincere  will  never  gain  access  to  the  heart, 
however  eloquently  he  may  exhort,  or  however  wisely  he  may 


3.  The  wise  reprover  wiU  never  allow  himself  to  reprove 
^th  passion.  Earnest  a  Christian  may  be  and  must  be  in 
the  folfihnent  of  such  a  duty ;  for  he  speaks  from  deep  con- 
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Tiction,  from  strong  feeling.  He  hopes  to  accomplish  a  great 
good,  to  prevent  a  serious  evil — perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
evils,  the  perversion  of  a  human  sonl  from  God,  its  degradation, 
and  misery.  But  while  he  shews  how  weighty  he  believes 
the  mission  to  be  which  he  has  undertaken,  he  wiU  never 
permit  himself  to  lose  his  self-command  or  pass  from  earnest- 
ness to  anger.  In  the  moment  when  the  reprover  oversteps 
this  boundary,  he  forfeits  an  incalculable  advantage.  Calm 
self-possession  on  his  part  checks  the  irritation  which  the 
prospect  of  receiving  reproof  excites,  and  predisposes  the  mind 
for  listening  to  it  with  an  obedient  ear.  But  if  this  self-pos- 
session is  lost,  the  reprover  and  the  reproved  change  places  ; 
he  who  came  to  convince  another  of  Ms  fault,  stands  before 
him  in  the  character  of  a  culprit,  convicted  of  the  fault  of 
losing  his  temper.  And  as  passion  perverts  the  judgment, 
the  advice  and  exhortation  of  one  who  is  manifestly  under  its 
influence  are  generally  thrown  away.  Threats  may  attain  the 
purpose  of  terrifying  the  obstinate  into  pbedience  the  more 
readily,  from  the  passion  with  which  they  are  uttered;  but 
threats  have  no  tendency  to  produce  conviction  and  repentance. 
They  address  only  the  principle  of  fear,  and  there  is  no  virtue 
in  actions  which  are  prompted  by  that  servile  feeling.  Some 
selfish  motive  is  naturally  suspected  when  reproof  degenerates 
into  passion ;  for  why  should  pure,  disinterested  love  and  pity 
for  an  erring  brother  call  up  such  unseemly  emotions  1  Besides, 
as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  passion  provokes  passion;  angry 
altercation  takes  the  place  of  friendly  conference,  and  amidst 
the  bad  feelings  thus  excited,  truth,  candour  and  charily  are 
lost  on  the  one  side,  respect  and  docility  on  the  other. 

One  sure  effect  of  allowiog  passion  to  intrude  upon  the 
province  of  reproof  is,  that  it  leads  to  exaggeration.  It  inflames 
the  imagination,  which  is  always  prone  to  magnify  objects 
beyond  their  real  size,  to  distort  their  forms,  to  heighten  their 
colouring,  and  thus  give  them  an  aspect  altogether  different 
from  the  reality.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
orator  or  the  advocate  who  wishes  to  rouse  the  indignation  of 
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an  sadience  against  a  supposed  wrong  committed  by  another ; 
bat  if  your  object  be  to  convince  a  man  that  he  himself  has 
done^ivTong,  the  simplest,  plainest^  least  impassioned  statement 
of  t&e  truth  will  serve  your  purpose  best  A  charge  untrue 
in  d^ree  is,  to  the  extent  of  its  inexactness,  a  calumny ;  it  is 
resented  and  repelled  as  such.  The  object  of  it  feels  himself 
unjustly  treated,  and  his  self-love,  fbdng  oidy  on  that  portion 
which  is  unfounded,  contrives  to  overlook  what  is  trua  Thus 
is  the  purpose  of  reproof  defeated  The  wise  reprover  must 
know  himself  and  if  he  be  prone  to  hasty  and  passionate 
outbreaks  of  temper,  must  watch  himself  with  double  care,  or 
he  will  never  obtain  the  obedient  ear. 

4.  The  wise  reprover  will  never  destroy  the  self-respect  of 
the  person  whom  he  admonishes,  by  using  reproachful  and 
contemptuous  language.  This  would  be  a  great  inconsistency. 
On  what  do  you- build  your  hope  that  your  reproof  will  be 
heard  with  conviction  and  sorrow,  and  be  followed  by  repent- 
ance and  obedience)  It  is  by  moral  means  that  you  must 
hope  to  succeed  You  take  for  granted  that  there  is  in  the 
human  bosom  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a  love  of  goodness, 
a  reverence  for  duty,  a  desire  to  fiiMl  it.  If  these  never  ex- 
isted or  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  you  are  indeed  scattering 
the  seed  in  stony  places,  when  you  reprove,  rebuke  and  exhort 
Tou  undertake  the  task,  no  doubt,  in  the  belief  that  they  do 
exist,  though  the  judgment  may  have  been  clouded,  though 
the  voice  of  conscience  may  have  drowned  for  a  season. 
There  is  then  enough  in  an  erring,  even  in  a  sinning  fellow- 
creature,  to  daim  our  respect  Suppose  that  by  the  expression 
of  our  contempt  we  could  make  him  despise  himself  should 
we  increase  the  probability  of  his  amendment  1  Bather  we 
should  reduce  him  to  despair,  and  lead  him  to  renounce  all 
hope  of  reforming  himself  ui  the  belief  that  one  so  degraded 
can  never  recover  the  forfeited  esteem  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  make  him  feel  that  there  is  yet  in  him 
a  power  and  a  capacity  of  good,  and  to  assist  him  in  exert- 
ing them.    The  breath  of  quiet  remonstrance  and  respectful 
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counsel  may  i^kindle  the  smoking  flax;  one  rade- blast  of 
contemptuous  inTeetiTe  maj  e^Etinguish  it  for  ever.  He  "pro- 
bably already  ieek  a  seci^t  humiliation  in  the  consciousness 
of  haying  done  wrong ;  it  is  the  office  of  the  wise  reprover 
not  to  make  that  feeling  more  deep  and  painful,  but  to  direct 
him  how  he  may  throw  it  off  and  regain  ^lat  sdf-iespect  which, 
is  one  of  the  most  effeetiye  securities  of  virtue.  It  is  the 
spring  within ;  its  elasticity  has  been  inqMired  and  needs  to 
be  restored ;  but  if  we  lay  a  still  heayier  wei^t  npon  it^  yye 
may  preyent  the  possibility  of  its  eyer  rising  again ;  or  if 
there  be  still  power  enough  left  in  it»  its  reaction  will  she-w 
itself  in  the  indignant  rejection  of  our  reproof  as  involving 
undeserved  degradation.  Bebuke  may  require  to  be  made 
sharp,  that  it  may  penetrate  a  callous  oonscienoe ;  but  upbraid- 
ing and  reproadi  can  never  be  safaitaiy. 

Let  us  guard  our  tempera  and  keep  watch  over  our  words 
with  espedal  care,  when  we  have  occasion  to  reprove  those 
whom  rank  or  station  or  worldly  condition  place  much  below 
us.  We  are  apt  to  be  unmindful  of  their  feelings,  or  perhaps 
to  suppose  that  they  are  less  acute  than  our  own,  and  there- 
fore to  address  them  in  language  going  &r  beyond  the  neces- 
sary purpose  of  pointing  out  their  £iults  or  their  omissions, 
and  by  a  sarcastic  bitterness  tending  to  degrade  them  in  their 
own  eyes.  It  is  unmanly  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  superiority 
which  accident  has  given  us,  to  make  them  feel  more  keenly 
the  difference  of  condition.  It  is  unwise  to  adopt  habitually 
a  mode  of  blaming  them,  which,  if  they  consider  it  as  anything 
more  than  passion  and  ill-temper  on  our  part»  must  make  them 
doubt  their  power  to  fulfil  their  duties  so  as  to  gain  our  ap- 
probation. For  if  they  have  no  self-respect^  which  our  lan- 
guage tends  to  destroy,  we  can  only  look  for  eye-service  from 
them,  instead  of  the  faithfiilness  and  seal  which  are  the  free 
growth  of  principle  and  affection.  It  is  iTihunuMi  and  unchris- 
tian to  inflict  in  wantonness  unnecessary  pain,  whether  by 
word  or  deed.  Instead  of  aUowin^t)urselves  greater  licence 
of  blame  in  finding  fault  witii  our  inferiors,  we  should  be 
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especially  carefdl  to  measure  our  words  by  the  justice  of  the 
case.  Eeproof  &lls  heavier  and  sinks  deeper  aooording  to  the 
height  fix)m  which  it  descends,  and  the  very  nature  of  their 
dependent  relation  to  us  may  forbid  reply  or  even  just  self- 
defence. 

5.  Once  more,  the  wise  reprover  will  be  patient^  as  well  as 
kind,  calm  and  considerate.  He  will  exercise  his  office  **  with 
all  long  suffering."  He  undertakes  it  with  the  conviction 
that,  though  there  is  in  the  human  heart  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  its  unperverted  feelings  are  good  rather  than  evil — 
that  in  the  work  of  reformation  he  has  not  to  create  but  to 
develop,  to  bring  to  light  the  original  workmanship  of  a  bene- 
volent (xod,  by  removing  the  incrustations  with  which  error 
and  sin  have  hidden  and  deformed  it  But  how  rapid  is  often 
the  incrustation !  how  laborious  the  process  of  removal !  K 
the  force  of  habit  has  been  added  to  the  violence  of  passion, 
there  is  stiU  greater  call  for  patienca  Recovery  from  evil 
habit  is  a  steep  and  toilsome  ascent^  and  we  must  expect  that 
one  whom  we  have  taken  by  the  hand  and  aro  helping  to 
climb  the  hill,  will  occasionally  slide  back  a  step,  or  at  all 
events  will  need  prolonged  and  constant  encouragement  to 
persevere.  A  great  moral  and  religious  change  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  upon  as  a  sudden  result ;  nor  is  any  one  qualified  to 
accomplish  it  who  is  not  prepared  to  labour  in  patience  and 
hope,  though  his  first  efforts  may  promise  little  success. 
Many  causes  may  make  the  beginning  discouraging.  How- 
ever friendly  may  be  the  purpose  with  which  we  approach  the 
person  whom  we  wish  to  instruct  or  reclaim,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  appear  before  him  in  a  character  which  is  likely 
to  arouse  his  self-love.  He  rogards  us  as  censurors,  and  puts 
himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence ;  he  feels  a  certain  ropug- 
nance  to  our  interference  ;  and  we  can  only  hope  by  degrees 
to  overcome  this  first  impression,  and  win  our  way  to  the  ear 
and  to  the  heart  We  may  be  partially  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  our  reproof  is  founded,  and  must 
not  refiise  to  listen  to  explanation  and  counter-statement,  as 

c 
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though  the  infEillibility  of  our  judgment  was  thereby  called  in. 
question.  To  be  discouraged  by  a  first  or  even  a  second 
failure^  would  shew  a  mind  ignorant  of  the  work  it  had  under- 
taken or  ill  prepared  for  it.  The  Son  of  Man  could  cast  out 
an  evil  spirit  by  a  single  rebuke ;  his  humbler  followers  must 
restore  health  to  a  diseased  mind  by  soothing  words,  by  judi- 
cious treatment,  by  patient  watchfulness.  He  to  whom  the 
spirit  of  power  as  well  as  of  knowledge  was  given  without 
measure,  could  recal  the  dead  to  hfe  by  a  word  speaking ;  the 
prophet  of  more  limited  inspiration  prayed  earnestly  to  the 
Lord,  and  twice  stretched  himself  upon  the  child,  before  warmth 
and  breath  returned  to  him.*  True  brotherly  affection  is  in- 
ventive as  well  as  patient ;  it  thinks  little  of  the  time  that 
must  be  sacrificed  in  varied  trials,  or  the  self-denial  that  must 
be  practised,  in  order  "  to  save  a  soul  from  death."  A  man 
of  genuine  Christian  feeling  will  never  find  his  conscience 
satisfied  by  saying,  when  his  first  counsel  or  his  first  reproof 
is  rejected,  "  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty,  I  am  free  fix)m  all  far- 
ther responsibility ;  he  will  not  bear  rebuke,  nor  follow  sound 
advice ;  he  must  be  left  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  obsti- 
nacy and  folly ;  his  blood  be  upon  his  own  head."  He  will 
feel  such  confidence  in  the  force  of  truth,  as  to  be  convinced 
that  if  it  has  not  been  embraced,  it  is  because  it  has  not  been 
ftdly  understood  He  will  study  to  discover  if  there  have 
been  anything  in  his  manner  of  presenting  it  which  may  have 
caused  its  rejection.  He  will  try  to  gain  access  to  the  con- 
science by  some  new  avenue.  He  will  hail  the  first  slight 
symptom  of  yielding  to  the  voice  of  admonition,  and  encourage 
every  manifestation  of  the  returning  influence  of  better  prin- 
ciples. Such  labours  of  patient  love  will  have  one  blessing  at 
least ;  they  will  be  an  admirable  discipline  for  a  man's  own 
temper,  promoting  the  growth  of  meekness,  humility,  and  all 
those  virtues  which  are  the  most  characteristic  of  a  Christian 
and  most  difificult  of  acquirement.     They  will  probably  have 

*  2  Kings  iv.  33. 
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a  double  blessing ;  for  there  are  few  who  will  not  see  in  them 
the  proofe  of  a  sincere  and  disinterested  regard.  This  convic- 
tion once  established,  a  way  will  be  opened,  through  gratitude 
and  affection,  to  the  reason  and  conscience. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  reprpof,  to  be  efficacious, 
must  be  personal — ^almost  private.     Official  rebukes  are  an 
xmmeaning  form.      Church  censures  are  an  empty  sound. 
Eeproofe  addressed  to  individuals  fi»m  the  pulpit  would  pro- 
duce alienation  instead  of  amendment,  and  its  general  admo- 
nitions are  applied  by  those  who  hear  them  to  any  one  rather 
than  to  themselves.     That  when  given  by  the  pastor  to  the 
erring  members  of  his  flock,  by  the  parent  in  the  family,  by 
the  master  in  the  household,  or  by  the  teacher  in  the  school,  it 
should  be  wisely  given — ^that  it  should  be  adapted,  in  manner 
and  in  measure,  to  individual  character — ^that  it  should  neiver 
seem  to  proceed  from  prejudice  or  personal  feeling — ^that  it 
should  be  delivered  with  calmness,  dignity  and  temper — ^is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  both  to  those  who  administer  reproof 
and  those  on  "whom  it  falls.     lake  aU  powerful  medicines,  it 
is  dangerous  in  unskilful  hands.     Happily  the  skill  that  is 
required  need  not  be  sought  in  books  of  deep  science.     Good 
temper  and  good  sense,  the  instinct  of  natural  affection,  the 
guiding  principle  of  Christian  love,  will  enable  any  one  to 
l>ecome  "a  wise  reprover." 
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•DWELLING  IN  LOVE,  DWELLING  IN  GOD.' 

BT   REV.    EDWARD   TAGART. 


1  Jomr  iv.  16  : 
"  He  thai  dvelleih  in  lore,  dveUeth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 

Many  are  the  passages  of  Scriptuie  which  are  in  themselves 
the  best  of  sermons,  the  most  eloquent  disconrsa  Among 
such  I  should  be  disposed  to  give  the  text  a  foremost  place,  as 
indicating  briefly  and  beautifdlly  the  essence  of  religion,  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  It  intimates  to  us,  that  in  cultivating 
a  union  with  the  Divine  nature,  in  seeking  to  know  and  delight 
ourselves  in  Grod,  we  have  only  to  put  forth  our  best  and 
sweetest  affections,  to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  the  objects 
around  us,  to  indulge  in  aU  the  most  generous  emotions,  and 
engage  in  the  most  kindly  offices  and  service  towards  the 
beings  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  It  tells  us  that  the  most 
religious  man  ia  he  whose  breast  is  the  seat  of  the  warmest, 
most  numerous,  most  disinterested  attachments,  and  whose  life 
is  marked  by  the  most  abundant  proofs  of  beneficent  regard 
for  his  kindred,  fiiends,  country  and  mankind.  "He  that 
dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him."  Surely 
it  is  a  sentiment  outweighing  in  value  all  the  creeds  that  ever 
were  adopted  by  churches  for  their  exclusive  distinction,  or 
constructed  by  theologians  in  their  speculations  on  the  ingre- 
dients of  a  saving  faitL     The  only  question  which  it  seems 
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necessary  to  ask  ourselves  in  connection  with  the  text  is, 
What  may  he  understood  hy  dwelling  in  love  ?  And  though 
there  may  he  no  difficulty  in  supplying  an  edifying  answer, 
yet  I  conceive  our  thoughts  as  Christian  worshipers  can  hardly 
he  more  profitahly  employed  than  in  considering  some  of  the 
details  which  dwelling  in  love  may  he  supposed  to  include. 
We  have  only  to  ask  what  are  the  legitimate  ohjects  of  attach- 
ment, to  the  love  of  which  the  Christian  may  heartily  and 
unreservedly  devote  himself  in  order  that  he  may  feel  "  dwell- 
ing in  God,  and  God  in  him."  My  brethren,  right  associations 
of  this  kind,  worthy  conclusions  on  such  a  topic,  cannot  but 
be  of  salutary  tendency,  and  must  help  to  preserve  us  fi'om 
grievous  errors  in  morals  and  religion,  in  sentiment  and 
practice. 

Now  the  answers  which  I  would  suggest,  will  lead  us  to 
dwell,  first,  on  the  love  of  nature  as  Gk)d's  work,  on  all  the 
objects  of  creation  which  speak  most  sweetly  and  powerfully 
of  his  providence ;  secondly,  on  the  love  of  our  fellow-beings 
and  those  most  intimately  associated  with  us  by  ties  of  blood, 
of  friendship,  of  connection,  of  society ;  thirdly,  the  love  of 
the  duties  appropriate  to  our  sphere,  whose  right  discharge 
brings  with  it  a  large  reward ;  and,  fourthly,  the  love  of  divine 
truth,  of  those  great  principles  respecting  our  religious  and 
moral  being,  which  throw  the  brightest  light  upon  our  destiny 
and  expectations,  which  afford  the  greatest  play  for  the  three 
evangelic  virtues,  the  Christian  graces,  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
of  which  last  the  text  is  the  consummation.  Oh !  my  brethren, 
could  we  always  keep  within  us  and  uppermost  in  the  mind 
such  thoughts  as  may  be  included  under  these  heads,  no  more 
could  be  needed  to  make  us  rich  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  lift  us  to  an  unclouded  height  of  holy  and  happy 
being. 

1.  He  that  would  dwell  in  love  must  cherish  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  beneficence  that  reigns  in  nature  as  Grod's  work. 


■^i 
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It  is  the  characteristic  of  pure  religion  to  imbne  the  mind  with 
the  love  of  nature,  and  also  of  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
creation  around  us  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  exercises  and 
feelings  of  devotion.     Where,  indeed,  do  we  meet  God  more 
impressively  than  in  his  works,  which  speak,  more  powerfully 
than  words  can  do,  of  his  greatness,  his  wisdom,  his  bounty, 
and  power  1    The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Gk)d  in  their 
ever-varying  aspect ;  the  earth  also  is  fall  of  his  riches.     The 
most  superficial  minds  are  not  wholly  insensible  to  the  impres- 
sion; but  they  who  direct  their  thoughts  more  closely  and 
attentively  to  the  secret  and  less  obvious  processes  of  nature, — 
who  cultivate  a  somewhat  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
her  phenomena, — ^who  delight,  as  it  were,  to  seek  the  Creator 
in  retired  paths,  to  dive  into  the  deeper  chambers  of  nature's 
vast  storehouses  and  treasuries  of  art, — ^they  receive  impres- 
sions proportionately  deep  of  that  Being  "  whose  goings  forth 
are  from  everlasting."     They,  if  they  have  any  tendencies  to 
devotion  within  them,  exclaim  with  the  greatest  fulness  of 
estimation,    "Oh  Lord!  how  manifold  are  thy  works;   in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all  1"     It  is  a  common  observa- 
tion, that  professed  naturalists  are  generally  men  of  tender  and 
humane  dispositions,  and  of  a  highly  devotional  cast  of  mind. 
Their  thoughts  are  carried  into  channels  fstr  different  from  the 
ordinary  scenes  of  human  ambition,  excitement  and  strife. 
Many  examples  might  be  mentioned,  but  they  will  readily 
occur  to  you.      Other  impressions  commonly  fEwie  away  and 
become  effaced  as  new  objects  cause  fresh  sensations ; .  but  the 
love  of  nature,  once  become  a  settled  principle,  is  more  per- 
manent, and  infiumces  the  condition  of  the  feelings  as  long  as 
the  occupations  of  life  preserve  any  interest  in  our  minds. 
"  As  a  child,"  says  one  of  these  quiet  companions  of  the  fields 
in  his  journal,  "  I  viewed  the  wild  field-flowers  and  cropped 
them  with  delight ;  as  a  young  botanist,  I  culled  with  rapture 
the  various  species,  returning  again  and  again  to  my  almost 
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exhanstless  treasnies  in  the  copse.     And  even  now,  in  the 

sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  age,  when  in  some  mild  vernal  evening 

I  stroll  through  the  grove,  and  see  the  same  floral  splendour 

which  year  after  year  has  been  spread  before  me,  I  mark  it 

with  admiration  and  surprise,  I  find  it  enchanting  still,  and 

&ncy  the  present  loveliness  superior  to  all  that  has  been 

before."     Such  is  an  instance,  among  many,  that   ^'Kature 

never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her."     Human  feces 

may  fiown  upon  us ;  human  hearts  may  be  estranged ;  the 

tongue  of  flattery  may  deceive,  and  the  faithful  may  be  snatched 

away.     It  is  probable  that  we  ourselves  shall  outlive  many 

whom  we  have  loved  the  most     But  if  we  have  courted  an 

intimacy  with  the  works  of  God,  while  reason  and  feeling 

remain  there  will  be,  even  in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  the 

simplest  of  nature's  quiet  scenes,  a  presence  and  a  power  to 

soothe  and  elevate  the  mind.     The  dark  veil  of  cloud  will  be 

removed;  the  hoarse  rushing  of  the  storm  will  cease;  and 

nature  will  again  put  on  her  smile  and  come  forth  in  gay  attire, 

as  if  to  cheer  and  to  caress  the  feithfiil,  though  wounded  heart 

*' See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  i>ain, 
At  length  repair  his  yigour  lost, 
And  breathe  and  walk  again  ; 
The  meanest  flowret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise." 

But  it  is  not  only  of  these  restorative  effects  of  nature,  of 
which  all  partake  as  the  bounteous  gift  of  Providence,  that  I 
would  now  speak  as  connecting  the  love  of  nature  with  the 
love  of  God  Among  all  the  sought-out  pleasures  and  recrea- 
tions of  life,  I  should  say  none  are  more  satisfectory,  none 
more  dignified,  than  the  investigation  and  survey  of  the  work- 
ings and  ways  of  Providence  in  this  created  world  of  wonders, 
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£lled  with  the  traces  of  his  never-ceasing  power.  It  is  a  source 
of  engagement  inexhaustible  in  supply,  that  improves  the  tone 
of  the- mind  while  peacefully  occupying  its  attention;  and 
while  it  furnishes  constant  meditation  for  the  closet  of  the 
studious,  it  may  awaken  in  the  humblest  moralizing  rambler 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  delight,  and  become  an  engaging 
companion  capable  of  communicating  an  interest  to  every  walk, 
to  every  hour.  There  is,  I  often  think,  peculiar  benevolence 
in  the  provision  of  and  for  those  humbler  animals,  called  do- 
mestic, as  the  familiar  companions  of  man — ^from  the  noble 
horse  that  carries  him  swiftly  over  the  plains,  to  the  faithful 
dog  that  bears  him  company,  or  even  the  cat  that  purrs  upon 
the  hearth.  We  need  not  Kve  with  the  denizens  of  the  air, 
the  tenants  of  the  woods,  or  the  grasses  of  the  fields ;  but  to 
pass  them  by  in  utter  disregard,  is  to  neglect  a  large  portion 
of  rational  pleasure  easily  accessible,  which  may  enrich  many 
a  passing  hour,  and  by  gentle  gradations  lead  on  to  contem- 
plations of  the  highest  order.  Young  minds  cannot,  I  con- 
ceive, be  too  early  or  too  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  creation  around  them.  In  the  race 
of  life  these  charms  may  be  passed  by;  the  occupations  of 
society  may  not  admit  of  much  attention  to  them ;  or  the  un- 
ceasing cares  of  the  world  may  smother  early  attainments. 
But  they  can  never  be  injurious,  will  give  a  bias  to  the  reason- 
ing mind,  and  tend,  in  some  sober,  thoughtful  hour,  to  com- 
fort and  to  soothe.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  any  business, 
that  any  situation  in  life,  will  preclude  us  entirely  from  che- 
rishing a  taste  for  natural  knowledge,  and  engaging  in  some 
degree  in  the  actual  pursuit  of  it  In  the  most  confined 
chamber  of  the  most  closely  pent-up  dwelling  of  the  city,  the 
heart  of  the  desolate  has  found  a  friend  in  the  flower  which 
out  of  a  broken  vessel  has  struggled  for  existence  and  courted 
regard.  The  prisoner  in  his  cell  has  sometimes  found  a  com- 
Tianion  in  an  insect ;  the  traveller  in  the  desert,  comfort  in  the 
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dew  that  moistened  vegetation.     Unhappy  must  be  the  mind, 
and  estranged  firom  Grod  and  goodness  and  human  affection, 
for  which  the  heavens  reveal  their  mighty  splendour,  and  the 
sun  comes  forth  and  sinks  amid  the  gorgeous  canopy  of  clouds, 
or  the  moon  repeats  her  monthly  change,  in  vain ;  and  un- 
happy he  who  never  saithto  himself  affected  by  the  provision 
of  beauty  and  blessedness  around  him,  "  It  is  good  for  me  to 
be  hera"     The  little  insight  which  we  obtain  into  nature's 
works,  the  ofi&pring  of  other  men's  more  constant  labour  and 
research,  the  partial  and  uncertain  notions  we  may  have  of  the 
structure  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  existence,  will 
throw  an  occasional  gleam  of  light  over  the  darksome  path  of 
the  humble  inquirer,  and  give  a  momentary  glimpse  of  hidden 
truth     The  idle,  the  ignorant^  the  vicious  only,  scoff  at  him 
who  devotes  an  hour,  otherwise  unemployed,  "  no  calling  left, 
no  duty  broke,"  to  investigate  a  moss  or  a  shell,  to  inquire 
into  its  origin  and  growth  in  ways  of  pleasantness,  in  paths  of 
peace.    They  are  all  the  formation  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
for  wise  and  worthy  ends,  and  may  lead  us  by  gentle  grada- 
tions to  faint  conceptions  of  the  laws  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Benevolence.     Such  pursuits  have  vast  advantage  over  those 
games  of  chance  and  skill  invented  by  men  for  their  amuse- 
ment, which  so  often  inflame  their  passions  and  unfit  them,  for 
real  duties.     They  tend  to  preserve  men  fix)m  the  corrupting 
habits  and  grosser  indulgences  which  are  either  common  to 
man  with  the  brutes,  or  degrade  hiTn  to  a  state  into  which 
brates  never  sink.     They  tend  not  to  increase,  but  to  allay, 
the  irritations  of  worldly  care,  and  they  bring  us  into  a  state 
in  which  we  are  fit  for  communion  with  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  highest  order — ^nay,  even  with  God  Himself.     'Not  are 
they  merely  among  the  worthiest  and  most  honourable  recrea- 
tions fot  us,  imperfect  creatures  as  we  are,  the  temporary  occu- 
pants of  earth  ;  but  they  prepare  us  well  for  a  new  and  more 
perfect  order  of  being.    He  has  made  some  preparation  for  ap- 
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pearing  before  God  in  heaven,  whose  mind  is  enriched  with  Hie 
ftdlest  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  his  Providence  on  eartli. 
But,  2ndly,  he  who  dwelleth  in  love  will  delight  himself 
more  especially  in  those  companions  of  a  kindred  nature,  whose 
friendship  and  society  after  all  must  form  the  chief  solace,  tlie 
great  happiness  of  life.  Kature  is  at  best  a  silent  compamon. 
The  note  of  the  bird,  the  whisper  of  the  breeze,  speak  not  to 
the  ear  of  reason  with  articulate  voice.  There  is  some  sotd  of 
meaning  in  the  look  of  the  humbler  animals,  but  we  call  thexn 
dumb.  The  brightest  discoveries  of  science  would  lose  some- 
thing of  their  charm,  were  there  no  kindred  minds  to  whom  wo 
could  communicate  our  conceptions.  The  purest  gratifications 
of  taste  are  enhanced  when  we  can  impart  the  pleasure  to  our 
friends.  We  are  able  to  renew  our  enjoyment  in  the  sympa- 
thy of  those  we  love,  and  who  themselves  also  love  our  hap- 
piness. Nor  is  there  any  sound  so  musical  to  the  ear  as  the 
voice  of  human  kindness  and  attachment  Il^othing  is  sweeter 
to  the  heart  than  the  proof  which  speaks  louder  than  words 
of  generous  and  Mendly  regard,  of  a  readiness  to  make  many 
efforts  and  sacrifices  in  our  behalf  Alas  for  human  nature  ! 
that  the  intercourse  of  hfe  should  occasion  so  many  doubts  of 
the  purity  and  extent  in  which  this  kindly,  benevolent,  fra- 
ternal spirit  exists !  Yet  it  was  this  love  for  the  beings  with 
whom  we  are  connected  by  the  various  endearing  ties  of  nature 
and  society  on  which  the  apostle's  mind  was  chiefly  resting 
when  he  said,  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God, 
and  God  in  him  ;'*  for  he  adds  shortly  after,  "  He  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  f '  Yes ;  the  love  of  man  is  surely 
included  in  the  love  of  nature ;  for  among  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  he  is  the  first  and  noblest  The  study  of  the  human 
mind  is  but  a  part  of  the  study  of  nature  and  philosophy,  and 
surely  the  most  important  part ;  for  to  ponder  the  structure 
of  inanimate  things,  and  yet  forget  the  varied  character,  the 
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high  capacities  and  destiny  of  that  being  whose  mind  is  the 
receptacle  and  storehouse  of  all  knowledge,  would  seem  an 
egregious  oversight  of  greater  things  for  the  less.     In  truth, 
neither  the  love  of  nature  nor  feelings  of  religion  can  have 
place  in  that  man's  mind,  who  does  not  associate  by  &r  the 
largest  portion  of  his  happiness  with  the  beings  who  share 
with  him  the  bounties  of  heaven  and  fortunes  of  earth, — co- 
heirs of  the  trials  and  discipline  of  this  life,  and  of  the  pro- 
mised inheritance  of  heaven.     Il^ever  indeed  is  the  name  and 
spirit  of  religion  more  awfiilly  perverted,  than  when  a  pre- 
tended zeal  for  God*s  truth  and  honour  leads  men  to  trample 
on  Ihe  just  rights  of  their  brethren,  and  to  violate  the  cMms 
of  their  associates  to  consideration,  to  forbearance  and  human- 
ity.   Alas !  how  ill  have  thousands  who  take  the  name  of 
Christian  learnt  their  lesson  of  him  ''  who  was  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart"  I     But  God  dwelleth  not  with  those  who  boast  most 
largely  of  his  spirit,  and  take  his  name  most  loudly  on  their  lips, 
if  the  love  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  which  is  not  easily 
provoked,  which  hopeth  all  things  and  endureth  all  things, 
be  the  test  of  his  presence.    There  may  be  indeed  wrongs  and 
evils  in  life  which  we  are  called  upon  manfolly  to  redress, — 
there  may  be  trials  to  encounter  which  demand  a  firm  and 
determined  spirit;  but  still  the  tone  and  temper  in  which 
stem  duties  will  be  undertaken  and  painful  tasks  performed, 
will  bear  evidence  of  the  wisdom  firom  above  reigning  within, — 
that  wisdom  which  is  "first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits." 

But  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  my  text,  we  are  not  so 
much  reminded  of  what  is  due  even  to  enemies,  if  such  we 
have,  as  assured  of  the  just  and  proper  influence  of  religion 
upon  all  those  attachments  of  a  domestic  and  social  nature 
which  form  the  true  happiness  and  best  ornament  of  our  being. 
"  Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful  friend,  and  his  excellency 
is  invaluable,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach.     Few  are  so  rich  as  to 
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count  on  many  such;  few  possess  many  hearts  which  they 
can  call  their  own.  But  that  heart  is  truest  to  itself  which 
knows  how  to  prize  at  the  true  worth,  by  what  cost  of  self- 
denial  and  self-discipline,  by  what  cares  and  attentions,  to 
purchase  the  unfailing  gratitude,  esteem  and  affection  of  dear 
and  intimate  associates.  And  when  earthly  Mendships  are 
cemented  by  the  bonds  of  religion,  when  days  and  years  of 
common  pleasures  and  common  sorrows  have  gone  their  round, 
when  the  chequered  experience  of  life  has  woven  the  chain 
that  knits  together  the  souls  of  the  loving  and  the  loved,  what 
better  type  and  foretaste  of  heaven  can  the  world  furnish  ? 
What  better  evidence  can  there  be  in  actual  blessings  of  Gk)d's 
presence  and  love  dwelling  within  and  among  us  ? 

Without  going,  however,  into  the  regions  of  imagination, 
certain  it  is  that  they  are  usually  the  happiest  persons  who 
have  the  largest  number  of  beings  around  them  to  think  of 
and  to  care  for, — and  who  thus  in  others  forget  themselves. 
The  cares  of  a  family,  and  of  numerous  connections,  are  light, 
are  honourable,  are  attended  by  many  rewards,  compared  with 
the  cares  of  those  who  care  only  for  themselves,  who  sigh  for 
some  new  forms  of  selfish  pleasure,  who  chafe  at  slight  personal 
inconveniences,  and  who  are  apt  to  fall  into  gloom  and  cor- 
rupting habits,  and  may  probably  perish  as  they  have  lived 
among  hirelings  and  strangers,  finding  a  home  at  last  in  the 
great  community  of  the  silent  dead. 

But  however  numerous  our  objects  of  attachment,  however 
firm  and  sincere  our  friendships,  cares  and  sorrows  there  will 
be.  The  best  and  dearest  will  sometimes  give  us  the  greatest 
pain.  Those  whom  we  love  are  still  imperfect  in  body  and  in 
mind.  We  are  destined  to  suffer  with  them  and  to  suffer  for 
them.  And  we  must  take  care  lest  we  set  our  hearts  too 
strongly  upon  any  creature  of  the  dust,  forgetftd  of  the  injunc- 
tion, "  Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  where  Christ  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God." 
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3.  The  love  therefore  that  dwells  in  Gkxi,  I  go  on  to  say, 
vnll  be  tempered  by  a  strict  regard  to  duty.  He  that  dwelleth 
in  love  in  the  Christian  sense,  will  take  care  so  to  chasten  and 
balance  his  affection,  if  that  be  possible,  that  no  earthly  event, 
however  distressing — no  bereavement,  however  painful— can 
leave  his  heart  utterly  bankrupt,  deprive  him  of  all  solace,  and 
make  him  feel  the  world  a  blank,  life  valueless^  and  hope 
perished  even  at  the  root     He  will 

''Learn  by  a  mortal  yearning  to  ascend 
Towards  a  higher  object.     Love  was  given, 
Bnoonraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end  : 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven, 
That  self  might  be  annulled  ;  her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love." 

The  exercise  of  the  social  affections  constitutes  the  first 
foundation  of  happiness,  but  a  foundation  on  which  a  large 
superstructure  of  duties  rises.  It  cannot  be  complete  without 
many  subordinate  pursuits,  without  involving  many  engage- 
ments and  responsibilities,  without  implying  varied  relation- 
ships, each  of  which  demands  its  share  of  attention.  To  these 
responsibilities  and  relationships,  arising  out  of  our  situation 
in  hfe,  the  idea  of  duty  principally  attaches ;  and  happy  is  it 
for  us,  though  our  hearts  often  rebel,  that  we  have  ties  which 
we  cannot  escape,  calls  upon  our  exertion  and  attention  to 
which  we  must  listen,  which  we  must  obey.  Now  the  spirit 
of  religion  consists  largely,  as  appears  to  me,  not  only  in 
leconciling  us  to  our  situation,  but  placing  us  in  harmony, 
making  us  in  love  with  it,  as  appointed  by  Providence,  and 
as  truly  the  best  for  us.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  he 
succeeds  best  in  life  who  is  most  truly  in  love  with  his  busi- 
ness or  profession,  whatever  it  may  be.  A  cheerM  attachment 
to  our  sphere  is  the  harbinger  of  prosperity,  the  element  of 
success.  It  is  the  basis  of  present  satisfaction  and  future 
improvement  j  and  what  station  in  life  is  so  humble,  what 
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employment  so  mean,  that  it  may  not  be  dignified  and  become 
rich  in  satisfactions  to  one  who  goes  to  its  duties  in  a  right 
spirit,  with  generous,  upright,  pious  mind!  It  is  not  the 
sphere  of  our  labour,  but  the  spirit  of  the  labourer,  that  is  felt 
to  be  the  true  distinction  of  humanity.  The  repining,  uneasy, 
discontented,  envious  spirit,  expecting  food  without  work, 
estimation  without  merit,  love  without  service,  is  of  the  very- 
essence  of  that  "  carnal  mind  which  is  at  enmity  with  God." 
Far  be  this  spirit  from  our  breasts !  You,  my  brethren,  can 
best  tell  yourselves  to  what  extent  the  industry,  self-deniaJ, 
economy  and  care  which  you  have  carried  into  your  daily- 
labours  have  brought  with  them  ample  rewards.  When  fill- 
ing your  part  in  the  common  labours  of  humanity,  contri- 
buting your  portion  to  the  common  wants,  your  zeal  has 
been  returned  into  your  bosoms,  good  measure  and  pressed 
over.  You  have  met  with  estimation  and  gratitude,  when  you 
really  deserved  it  You  have  been  hailed  as  a  benefector, 
where  you  have  seriously  tried  to  be  such;  and  if  not,  if 
sometimes  your  effort  has  been  slighted  on  earth,  the  whisper 
of  approval  within  has  found  an  echo  in  the  conscious  appro- 
bation of  Heaven. 

4.  I  might  continue  my  subject,  as  I  proposed,  by  speaking 
of  the  love  of  that  religious  truth  which  connects  us  intimately 
and  immediately  with  the  Deity,  by  helping  us  rightly  to 
appreciate  his  attributes  and  providence,  and  unveils  that  "glory 
of  God  which  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus  the  Christ," — ^reli- 
gious truth,  which  forms  the  strongest  support  to  the  mind 
amid  varieties  of  trial,  gives  best  guidance  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  and  illumines  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Perhaps  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  treated  the  text  will  help 
you  to  carry  out  this  remaming  topic.  But  we  ought  not 
to  omit  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  sentiments  now 
offered  in  illustration  of  the  text  derive  confirmation  from  the 
character^  and  are  in  harmony  with  .the  spirit,  of  the  Saviour 
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who  is  our  way,  our  truth,  and  our  life.  They  are,  I  conceive, 
in  beantiM  keeping  with  it  Whence  did  our  Lord  turn  for 
his  most  striking  illustrations  of  Providence,  but  to  those 
works  of  God  in  which  he  saw  no  taint  of  evil, — ^but  to  the 
smi  that  shines  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  the  rain  that 
Ms  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  ?  In  the  lilies  of  the  field 
he  beheld  more  than  regal  splendour.  He  felt  that  even  the 
sparrows  were  not  forgotten  before  Grod ;  much  less,  therefore, 
should  the  children  of  men  perish  without  the  will  of  their 
Father  in  heaven.  But  the  love  that  dwelt  in  Christ  shewed 
itself  most  powerfully  in  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  feel- 
ing for  mankind,  for  whom  he  lived,  he  died.  The  disciple 
whom  he  loved  leaned  upon  his  breast  To  that  disciple  he 
conmiended  his  mother  in  his  dying  hour.  He  took  children 
in  his  arms  and  blessed  them — saying,  in  reference  to  their 
artless  innocence,  their  capacities  of  good,  "of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  He  had  compassion  on  the  multitudes 
when  he  saw  them.  He  wept  over  the  calamities  of  his  coun- 
try. He  prayed  for  his  destroyers.  He  gave  himself  for  us. 
^'Greater  love  faiath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
liis  hfe  for  his  fiiends."  But  his  love  for  man  was  chastened, 
refined  and  perfected  by  the  higher  principle  of  duty  and 
obedience  to  God.  "  His  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Father  in  heaven."  Therefore  he  waa  obedient 
even  to  the  death,  upon  the  cross.  In  the  great  purpose  of 
the  soul  he  was  one  with  Gk)d,  that  we  also  might  be  one  with 
bim  and  with  the  Father.  And,  finally,  the  contemplation  of 
divine  truth  and  the  divine  word  had  contributed  to  form  the 
Blind  that  was  in  Christ ;  for  at  an  early  age  he  was  prepared 
to  converse  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple  and  expound  the 
prophets  in  the  synagogues.  He  perfectly  understood  the  law 
and  the  prophets  which  he  came  to  ftdfil,  and  his  whole  life 
vas  a  witness  to  that  truth  which  he  prayed  might  make  holy 
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his  disciples,  keep  them  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world, 
"  that  they  might  have  his  joy  fulfilled  in  themselves." 

My  brethren,  of  the  man  who  in  this  spirit  communes  with 
the  fonns  of  life,  we  may  say,  with  a  sweet  poet,  he  will 

''Look  round 
And  seek  for  good,  and  find  the  good  he  seeks. 
Until  abhoirenoe  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name ;  and,  if  he  hear, 
From  other  months  the  hmguage  which  they  speak. 
He  is  compassionate,  and  has  no  thought, 
No  feeling,  which  can  oyeroome  his  love.** 

Amen. 


Note.  The  quotation,  p.  22,  is  from  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  published 
in  1829,  which  suggested  some  of  the  sentiments  in  the  first  head. 


A  QUIET  HEART. 

BY     REV.     CHARLES     BEARD,     B.  A. 


1  Thbssalonians  iv.  11  : 
'*  And  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet." 

The  words  which  follow  those  of  our  text  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  original  force  and  apphcation  of  the  apostolic 
admonition  :  "  And  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your 
own  business,  and  to  work  with  your  own  hands,  as  we  com- 
manded you ;  that  ye  may  walk  honestly  toward  them  that  are 
without,  and  that  ye  may  have  lack  of  nothing."  The  church 
at  Thessalonica,  then,  to  which  Paul  addressed  this  earliest  of 
bis  Epistles,  was  disturbed,  feverish,  restless.  And  this,  appa- 
rently, not  so  much  because  the  fire  of  the  Christian  life 
glowed  in  them  with  an  ardour  not  to  be  subdued  or  quenched ; 
not  80  much  because,  like  himself,  they  were  driven  over  sea 
and  land,  with  a  "  Woe  unto  you,  if  ye  preach  not  the  gospel !" 
ever  ringing  in  their  ears ;  as  that  the  unwonted  hopes,  the 
mysterious  expectations,  to  which  their  new  faith  lent  coun- 
tenance, hardly  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  dull  round  of 
daily  duty.  Is  it  not  plain  upon  this  very  chapter  that  they, 
and  their  teacher  too,  looked  hourly  for  the  brightness  of 
Christ's  coming  to  illumine  the  sky  with  a  strange  glory  1 
Who  could  tell  how  near  was  the  day  when  "  the  shout,  and 
the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of  Gk)d,"  should 
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thrill  with  despairing  terror  the  hearts  of  an  ungodly  world, 
while  the  fiEkithfdl  were  being  wonderfdUy  caught  up  in  the 
air  to  meet  their  Lord  ?  And  thus  the  very  grandeur  of  their 
hopes  cast  a  cloud  athwart  their  conscience,  and  slackened  the 
tension  of  the  will ;  and  it  required  the  quiet  and  equable 
faith  of  the  great  apostle  at  once  to  ply  a  handicraft  and  to 
look  for  Christ, — ^to  earn  to-morrow's  bread  in  expectation  of 
a  morrow  which  should  be  the  breaking  of  eternity.  So 
among  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica  the  landmarks  of  ordi- 
nary life  were  removed :  men  forsook  their  occupations  to 
watch  for  the  kingdom  of  Clod  :  to  wait  for  the  coming  Bride- 
groom seemed  a  duty  which  absorbed  and  abrogated  all  lesser 
obligations  :  and  society  incurred  the  imminent  risk  of  being 
dissolved  before  its  time.  And  Paul,  with  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  so  wonderfdUy  and  happily  mingled  with  the 
mystical  and  enthusiastic  elements  of  his  character,  urges  upon 
his  disciples  that  they  '^  study  to  be  quiet,*'  and  to  do  their 
own  business,  and  to  work  with  their  own  hands ;  thus  prac- 
tically illustrating,  by  anticipation,  his  famous  declaration, 
that  however  rapt  the  faith  which  brings  human  souls  face  to 
face  with  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world, — ^however  divine 
and  inspiring  the  hopes  which  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
justifies  to  the  imagination, — ^neither  ^i^  nor  hope  can  ever 
supply  the  place,  or  do  away  with  the  necessity,  of  that  patient, 
active,  self-forgetting  love  which  best  manifests  itself  in  the 
quiet  sphere  of  daily  duty. 

But  now,  leaving  on  one  side  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  apostle  addressed  the  words  of  our  text  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  let  us  ask  whether  they  do  not  contain  a  secret  of  the 
Christian  life  applicable  and  valuable  to  ourselves  also. 

"And  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet"  Do  we  not  always  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  the  greatest  strength  with  that  of  quietness  ) 
Look  among  the  remains  of  antique  sculpture  for  the  God  of 
Physical  Pow^,  leaning  upon  his  knotted  stafif :  every  limb 
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is  in  perfect,  well-balanced  repose ;  and  yet  what  calm  con- 
sciousness of  strength  in  those  mighty  thews  and  sinews ! 
Who  can  tell  what  crashing  destruction  will  follow  the  up- 
lifting of  his  arm  !  What  work  for  the  imagination  to  picture 
the  firm  weight  of  his  footfall !  Whereas  in  that  other  well- 
known  masterpiece,  where  the  unhappy  father  holds  aloof 
with  despairing  vigour  the  snake  which  winds  its  horrid  folds 
round  himself  and  his  children,  we  feel  rather  the  powerless- 
ness  than  the  power  of  human  muscles,  and  recognize  at  once 
how  narrow  are  the  limits  within  which  our  bodily  vigour 
exerts  itself  There  is  something  of  the  infinite  in  the  statue 
of  reposing  strength ;  while  the  representation  of  strength 
taxed  to  its  utmost  energy  reminds  us  how  surely  finite  it  is. 
And  the  reason  why  these  great  works  affect  us  so  differently, 
is  the  instinctive  perception  we  have  of  the  fact,  that  in  body, 
in  will,  and  in  mind,  the  strongest  men  are  also  the  quietest ; 
that  the  most  effectual  power  is  self-sustained,  and  needs  to 
be  lashed  into  temporary  excitement  by  no  factitious  anger  or 
enthusiasnL 

And  so  metaphysicians  and  mystics  speak  of  lie  quietness 
of  God  There  is  a  felt  contrast — ^is  there  not  ? — between  tie 
variable,  fitful  energy  to  which  any  human  life  can  attain,  and 
that  awful  Omnipotence  to  which  thoughts  are  words,  and 
words  acts.  "  And  God  mid,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there 
was  light."  What  act  of  ours  is  unaccompanied  by  sensible 
effort — ^a  strain  of  will  against  obstacles  within  or  without — a 
rousing  of  soul  and  body  from  the  lethargy  into  which  they 
are  ever  ready  to  fall  back?  Yet  the  idea  that  to  call  into 
existence  this  infinite  universe — stretching  farther  into  space 
than  our  minds  can  conceive  or  our  arithmetic  express — 
teeming,  even  in  its  minutest  portions,  with  a  life  which  eludes 
our  keenest  observatipn — ^to  think  that  this  cost  the  Almighty 
One  more  than  a  thought,  is  irreconcilable  with  any  worthy 
conception  of  Divine  Omnipotence.     Thus,  too,  we  are  driven' 

d2 
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to  and  fro  by  loves  and  hatreds,  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and 
sorrows,  trances  of  exultation,  faintings  of  despaiif ;  so  that  it 
is  the  constant  problem  of  existence  to  keep  our  heart  and 
our  way  ever  turned  to  duty  and  to  heaven,  and  we  knew 
that  often  jre  advance  haK  unwillingly  and  slowly,  often  cower 
down  helplessly  on  the  path.  While  how  can  we  conceive  of 
Grod's  being  but  as  an  everlasting,  tranquil  joy  1  What  should 
disturb  the  serenity  of  Him  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning,— ^to  whom  the  tangled  maze  of  the  world's  destiny  is 
all  plain, — and  who  surely  prepares  a  final  possibility  of  good 
for  all  His  creatures  ?  And  thus,  though  it  be  very  hard  to 
speak  of  the  Infinite  Being  in  terms  that  shall  not,  from  their 
very  finiteness,  express  our  conceptions  too  definitely,  we  must 
needs  think  of  God  as  ever  working,  yet  as  ever  at  rest, — ^put- 
ting forth  from  Himself  a  tranquil,  fall  stream  of  energy, 
which  vivifies  and  upholds  the  universe,  and  yet  active  only 
in  so  far  as  and  because  He  exists.  For  in  Him,  to  be  and 
to  do  are  the  same ;  and  rest  and  action  are  one. 

Leaving,  again,  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Essence 
where  the  attempt  to  express  the  attributes  of  Infinity  involves 
us  in  inevitable  confusion  of  idea  and  contradiction  of  phrase, 
we  notice  a  characteristic  air  of  tranquillity  about  the  moral 
lineaments  of  Christ  And  yet  this  is  quite  other  than  the 
passionless  repose  which  our  highest  thought  associates  with 
the  nature  of  God.  We  cannot  admit — ^to  do  so  were  to  lose 
our  hold  of  the  fixed  anchor  of  our  faith,  in  humanity — ^that 
Christ  was  not  sorely  vexed  with  temptation  as  we  are ;  that 
no  pang  thrilled  his  great  heart  when  the  sure  sorrows  of  moir- 
taUty  fell  upon  him ;  that  no  joy  raised  him  nearer  heaven 
when  he  saw  his  Father^s  work  prospering  in  his  hands.  But 
you  wiU  see  what  I  niean  by  the  quietness  of  Christ  when  you 
compare  your  thought  of  him  with  what  you  know  of  his 
weaker  feUow-workers  for  God.  How  hard  it  is  for  us  to 
infuse  any  persistency  and  perseverance  into  our  fitfiil,  vari- 
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able  spirits  !  How  soon  is  our  faith,  in  ourselves  and  the  great 
Taskmaster  damped  by  what  appears  to  us  failure^  yet  which 
may  be  really  the  precise  measure  of  success  which  we  have 
deserved !  How  constantly  do  we  feel  the  need  of  some  ex- 
ternal stimulant,  the  consciousness  of  something  achieved, 
perhaps  even  the  approving  smiles  of  men,  to  stir  our  faith 
and  energy  to  a  vigour  that  shall  perform  some  worthy  work ! 
And  what  alternations  of  enthusiastic  devotion  and  faithless 
self-indulgence  even  in  the  noblest  of  us ;  so  that  no  one  is 
his  best  self  at  all  times,  and  «  best  only  when  his  weary  will 
still  feek  the  recent  spur  of  self-reproach !  Whereas  the  life 
of  Christ,  to  me  at  least,  presents  itseK  as  a  far  quieter,  calmer, 
more  equable,  and  therefore  stronger  thing  than  this.  "  My 
meat,"  says  he,  "  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  "  I 
must  work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work."  And  so  the  existence  recorded  in  the  Gospels  is, 
comparatively,  one  of  few  events.  Day  follows  day  in  quick, 
similar  succession.  The  people  throng  about  him  to  hear  the 
promise  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  gracious  words  do  not  cease 
to  flow  from  his  hps.  They  bring  their  sick,  their  halt,  their 
blind,  to  lay  in  his  path ;  and  health,  and  sight,  and  vigour, 
are  in  his  look.  He  finds  his  ready  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
outcast,  and  the  harlot  and  the  publican  swell  his  happy  train. 
His  own  Uttle  band  of  disciples  share  his  wanderings,  his  pri- 
vations, his  labours — ^all  but  the  daily  speech  with  the  Father 
upon  the  mountain  or  in  the  wilderness.  And  meanwhile, 
tliiough  the  vista  of  a  few  busy  days  like  these,  he  sees  the 
cross  in  clear  perspective ;  and  quietly  approaches  it,  not  with 
the  exultant  courage  of  a  martyr,  not  with  the  unsteady  feith 
of  a  fanatic,  but  with  the  calm  fortitude  of  a  man  who  loves 
life  for  what  service  of  Grod  may  fiU  it,  and  will  yield  it  up 
when  death  is  the  last  best  sacrifice  to  duty.  I  would  not 
willingly  under-estimate,  my  brethren,  the  worth  of  those  great 
convulsions  of  the  spirit  which  sometimes  nerve  our  poor 
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human  resolution  to  great  deeds  of  courage  and  endurance ; 
I  respect  and  loye  the  noble  enthusiasm  which  often  consumes' 
the  thought  pf  seK  in  the  flame  of  religious  or  philanthropic 
zeal ;  but  there  is  a  lesson  in  the  quietness  of  Christ  which 
teaches  me  that  no  storms  vex  or  agitate  the  highest  regions 
of  the  spiritual  atmosphere — ^that  there,  duty  and  self-sacrificing 
love  are  the  very  breath  of  life — ^and  that  there  is  a  peace  in 
God  which  can  inspire  a  greater  and  more  persistent  strength 
than  the  wildest  or  noblest  commotion  of  the  spirit 

I  know  well  that  this  is  what  theologians  call  a  "  doctrine 
of  perfection," — that  this  quietness,  that  is,  is  a  crowning 
excellence  of  the  Christian  life, — and  so  hardly  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  still  labour  in  the  lowest  places  of  duty. 
Is  not  the  work  of  the  disciple,  I  may  be  asked,  a  race  for  an 
incorruptible  garland — a  fierce  battle  for  Eight  and  God? 
And  how  is  your  quietist  theory  to  be  reconciled  with  these 
apostolic  metaphors?  Still,  even  granting  all  this — ^admit- 
ting that  this  divine  tranquillity  of  heart  and  action  is  a  grace 
too  high  for  our  present  attainment — ^it  is  surely  well  some- 
times to  fix  our  thoughts  and  hopes  upon  the  most  exalted 
rewards  of  our  Christian  calling ;  to  strive  to  perceive,  even 
if  dimly  and  imperfectly,  the  final  goal  of  our  endeavours. 
And  there  is  no  true  Christian  but  knows  what  quietness  of 
heart  is,  even  if  that  other  quietness  of  sustained,  unwearied, 
unvaried,  unimpassioned  action  be  too  great  for  his  comprehen- 
sion and  attainment  Have  we  not  felt,  when  the  cares  of  life 
seemed  to  close  around  us  in  hostile  array,  and  our  wearied 
spirits  lost  all  the  elasticity  of  hope,  and,  unable  to  charge  and 
rout  their  foes,  sank  down  half-willing  victims  to  despair, — 
have  we  not  felt  at  such  seasons  carried  away  as  by  a  flood  of 
sudden  trust  in  God,  coming,  as  it  seemed,  from  some  source 
quite  external  to  ourselves,  and  yet  lapping  our  ^uls  in  a  great 
happy  calm?  Do  we  not  know  what  it  is,  when  sinking 
under  the  pressure  of  some  unexpected  calamity  which  seems 
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to  crush  all  our  energy  and  hide  the  sunshine  of  our  life  for 
ever,  to  have  a  glimpse,  transitory  perhaps  and  half  ineffectual, 
Imt  yet  a  soothing,  tranquillizing  outlook  upon  the  all-wise 
and  loTing  purposes  of  Grod,  which  embrace  us  also  and  our 
joys  and  sorrows  in  their  course  ?  And  is  it  not  the  commonest 
admonition,  and  yet  the  rarest  achievement  of  religion,  that  in 
storm  and  sunshine  alike  the  soul  should  acknowledge  the 
omnipotent  love  of  the  Father  and  its  own  necessary  well- 
being?  So  that  there  is  a  side  from  which  this  apostolic 
injunction  may  be  viewed  which  converts  it  into,  Study  to  be 
Mthfii],  hopefiil,  dutiful ;  for  where  Mth,  hope  and  duty  are, 
there  must  needs  be  peace  also. 

Some  of  my  hearers  perhaps  may  be  inclined  to  object  to 
this  elevation  of  a  quiet  heart  to  the  rank  of  a  characteristic 
Christian  grace,  that  it  is  after  all  quite  as  often  an  original 
endowment  as  an  acquired  faculty ;  that  some  men  naturally 
meet  the  alternations  of  failure  and  success  in  life  with  an 
even  spirit,  and  are  incapable  of  high  enthusiasm  or  deep 
despondency ;  nay,  even  that  physical  health  has  much  to  do 
with  these  things,  and  the  sound  body  almost  as  efficacious  as 
the  sound  mind.  And  this  is  indeed  a  misconception  which 
I  would  very  carefully  guard  against  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  natural  equability  which  proceeds,  not  firom  faithfulness 
and  hopefulness,  but  from  sluggishness  of  souL  There  are 
some  that  bear  sorrow  with  marvellous  fortitude,  simply  be- 
cause they  feel  it  only  dully,— who  can  preserve  a  wonderM 
evenness  of  temper  before  private  and  social  wrong,  because 
you  cannot  lash  their  mean  natures  into  noble  indignation, — 
who  avoid  all  the  dangers  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  be- 
cause they  are  too  blind  to  have  the  commonest  perception  of 
spiritual  realities, — who  never  fall  into  depths  of  despair, 
because  their  consciences  are  not  keen  enough  to  perceive  their 
own  miserable  imperfectness.  And  then  (for  self-complacency 
is  an  almost  invariable  attendant  of  this  species  of  quietness) 
tliey  pride  themselves  upon  their  stolid  calmness,  as  if  it  were 
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the  faith  which  rests  immoveably  upon  the  Eock  of  Ages  ; 
and  look  upon  the  throes,  and  variableness,  and  agitations  of 
natures  really  nobler  than  their  own,  as  signs  of  unworthy- 
weakness  ;  and  hold  themselves  serene  above  the  sorrows  and 
disquietudes  of  humanity,  and  reserve  all  love  and  sympathy 
for  their  own  tranquil  excellence.  No  !  it  is  a  far  other  quiet- 
ness than  this  which  the  apostle  recommends  to  the  restless 
Thessalonians.  Not  to  avoid  the  struggles  and  miseries  of  the 
spiritual  Hfe,  but  to  face  and  conquer  them,  and  to  win  the 
peace  which  remains  for  the  triumphant  people  of  God !  Not 
to  hold  themselves  carelessly  and  coldly  aloof  from  human 
wants  and  sorrows,  but  to  find  a  holy  rest  for  the  spirit  in 
helpful  charity,  and  to  breathe  into  suffering  souls  a  cahn  con- 
genial to  their  own !  Not  to  evade  grief  by  refusing  to  cherish 
love,  but  to  take  pure  and  noble  affections  to  their  hearts,  and 
stay  themselves  on  the  thought  that  true  love  is  immortal 
To  what  shall  we  liken  this  deceitful  quiet  of  the  soul  ?  It  is 
as  if  a  voyager  should  linger  fearfully  in  the  harbours  of  a 
strange,  inhospitable,  northern  land,  afraid  to  encounter  waves 
and  storms  which  bar  his  homeward  way.  His  tall  ship  shall 
rest  safely,  he  says,  where  she  is ;  what  if  the  sim  shine  but 
half  the  year  ?  what  if  the  scanty  verdure  struggle  doubtfully 
through  the  snow  ?  what  if  the  icy  wind  sweep  bitterly  over 
the  hills  ? — ^the  roadstead  is  secure  and  quiet ;  and  after  a  while 
he  begins  to  forget,  or  to  remember  but  indistinctly,  the  green, 
swelling  hills — ^the  broad,  sunny  bays — ^the  deep,  fresh  woods, 
of  his  native  shores.  While  he  who  manfully  puts  to  sea,  and 
braves  ice,  and  storm,  and  deceiving  currents,  and  craggy 
shores,  and  hidden  spikes  of  rock — ^what  of  him  ?  Ah !  bruised 
and  battered  may  his  vessel  reach  the  longed-for  haven ;  her 
crew  are  weather-beaten,  storm-bronzed  men;  her  sails  are 
tattered  by  frequent  battlings  with  the  tempest ;  but  there  is 
a  great,  sunny  calm  in  the  port  which  receives  her  at  last,  and 
greetings  of  tearful  joy  welcome  the  wanderers  JwTiie, 

Ay,  hovue — in  that  word  lies  all  the  mystery.     At  home 
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with  the  Father  of  our  spirits — at  home  with  Christ  and 
Paul  aud  all  the  array  of  their  shining  ones — at  home  with 
those  who  once  were  at  home  with  us  in  our  earthly  habi- 
tations, and  have  gone  before  to  make  heaven  home-like  for 
us, — ^it  is  to  this  blessed  consummation  that  we  tend.  I  fear 
that  to  us  our  active  life  can  never  be  as  quiet  as  it  ought  to 
be  :  we  need  the  spur  of  conscience,  the  repeated  goad  of  self- 
reproach — ^nay,  if  we  can  obtain  it,  the  holy,  if  transient,  fire 
of  a  noble  enthusiasm,  to  make  us,  by  times,  more  earnest^ 
less  lethargic,  than  we  are.  But  at  least  we  may  bear  within 
our  bosoms  a  quiet  heart.  If  we  cannot  work  for  God  as 
peacefully,  as  equably,  as  persistently  as  we  would,  we  can 
tranquilly  accept  from  Him  the  conditions  of  our  life's  pro- 
blem. Are  we  disturbed  by  its  inevitable  cares,  and  feel  our 
energy  wasted,  our  equanimity  imperilled,  by  a  constant  access 
of  peevish  disquietude  ?  Let  us  study  to  be  quiet  Are  we 
uneasy  in  the  position  of  life  into  which  Providence  has 
thrown  us,  and  so  long  for  a  situation  where  opportunity  and 
capabihty  may  be  more  accordant  ?  Let  us  study  to  be  quiet. 
Do  we  he  restlessly  beneath  the  crushing  blow  of  bereave- 
ment, and  feel  within  us  the  passionate  desire  to  rebel  against 
the  ordinances  of  God,  and  yet  a  weakness  that  cannot  so 
much  as  lift  a  finger  agamst  Him  ?  Let  us  study  to  be  quiet 
For  we  are  going  home.  We  came,  we  know  not  how,  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  and  the  very  air  of  this  foreign 
world  has  estranged  us  from  our  everlasting  habitation ;  and 
He  is  preparing  us,  in  His  own  way,  for  our  home  once  more. 
And  as  a  fretful  child,  struggling  against  it  knows  not  what, 
grows  suddenly  calm  when  it  hears  its  mother's  step,  and  can 
lay  its  hot,  tearftil  cheek  against  hers,  and  is  soothed  by  the 
gentleness  of  her  loving  voice, — so  may  we,  my  brethren — I 
have  no  better  wish  for  myseK  and  you — ^hear  in  due  time  the 
voice  of  the  Father  calling  us,  and  fly  willingly  to  Him  from 
the  cares  and  disquietudes  of  ourselves  and  our  eai'tlily  life  ! 
Amen. 


XrXIOX  WITH  GOD  ASD  CHBEST. 

BT  BET.  JOHX  L.   SHOBX. 


Jo«S  xriL  3L\  21  : 


'^Neitlker  pnr  I  for  tkev  aloM,  bat  for  tkoB  ah*  vIm  aUl  bdkive  on  me 
throQgh  tlior  vwd  ;  tkat  tber  aH  mj  be  (Me ;  as  tbov.  Father,  art 
IB  me,  and  I  ia  tkee,  tkal  they  afao  mj  be  oae  ia  as.** 

Thebs  are  crises  in  our  spiritual  deTeloiment,  mj  brethren^ 
trhen  the  solemn  and  ererLftsting  reality  laeaks  in  upon  our 
canscioosness,  that  we  are  in  need  of  more  than  the  bodily 
healthy  and  the  delicious  Tiands»  and  the  beds  of  down,  for 
which  we  so  eagerly  seek— of  more,  eTen,  than  the  human 
wisdom,  or  the  social  relations,  or  the  fimiily  afiectians,  which 
tilie  best  of  US  so  highly  and  so  legitimately  priae— eiises  that 
reveal  to  ns  the  necessity  of  an  inward,  q«ritiial  hannony 
with  our  hi^iest  idea  of  tilie  good,  the  beaatifii],  the  true — 
that  shew  ns  how  paiamoimt  is  our  want  of  nnioii  with  the 
spotless  rectitude  and  perfect  holineBs  of  God — that  lay  bare 
to  us  oar  need  of  motiYes  sanctified  by  heaTenly  influences, 
of  hopes  sustained  by  heavenly  a^»ratioiis^  of  aflfections  set  on 
he^^/enly  thingSL 

vrhat  seasons  are  they  often  of  despair!  Ofifended  conscience, 
doiiied  with  retributive  power,  seems  implacable.  The  order 
aft'i  beauty  of  outward  natore  epeaik  to  ns  of  a  divine  obedi- 
^^'-  the  blessedness  of  which  we  do  not  know.     The  sense 
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of  relationship  to  the  All-holy,  which,  in  other  conditions  of 
the  soul,  would  have  brought  us  trusty  and  hope,  and  peace, 
and  joy,  has  become  a  source  of  fearful  anguish,  by  revealing 
to  us  the  variance  between  ourselves  and  the  unseen  Object 
of  our  worship.  There  is  no  penance  we  would  not  inflict  on 
the  body  or  the  soul — ^there  is  no  self-renunciation  by  which 
we  would  not  atone  for  our  offences,  so  that  we  could  but  be 
at  one  with  God  and  at  peace  within.  But  the  sins  of  the 
past  move  like  a  dark,  dank  cloud,  between  our  souls  and 
heaven,  eclipsing  the  sun  of  the  Father's  love,  and  obscuring 
our  vision  of  His  mercy,  till  often,  in  sceptic  doubt,  we  blas- 
phemously conclude  that  an  arbitrary  severity  rules  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High,  or,  in  misgiving  weU-nigh  as 
paralyzing,  we  despairingly  relinquish  all  hope  of  placing  our 
spirits  in  true  relations  to  our  God. 

It  is  in  emergencies  so  dire  that  Christianity  shines  forth 
in  its  highest  spiritual  glory,  answering  the  cry  that  rises  fipom 
our  weak  and  woimded  spirits,  with  the  assurances  that  all 
souls,  from  that  of  the  universal  and  all-holy  Father  in  heaven, 
to  that  of  His  humblest  and  most  erring  child  on  earth,  are 
of  one  family,  whose  members  are  bound  together  by  relations 
which  can  never  cease;  and  that^  however  deeply  a  Hfe  of 
selfishness  may  have  entrenched  itself  in  the  centre  of  our 
being — ^however  tyrannical  natural  inclinations  may  have  grown 
there — however  dominant  hurtful  passions  and  lusts  may  have 
become  there — ^however  entirely  the  evil  spirit  of  the  world, 
or  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  may  have  entered  into 
the  springs  of  our  actions,  and  corrupted  the  sources  of  our 
being,  there  is  a  way  opened  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins, 
the  elevation  of  our  motives,  the  purification  of  our  affections, 
the  entire  regeneration  of  all  our  moral  and  spiritual  powers, 
and  the  complete  restoration  of  our  nature  to  its  primal  and 
all-blessed  harmony  with  the  Divine  nature. 
These  assurances  are  given  us  in  the  gospel,  not  only  through 
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words  liable  to  misinterpretation — ^not  only  throngh  dogmas 
addressed  to  the  understanding,  but  also  through  the  unmis- 
takeable  fiacts  of  its  history.  That  great  miracle,  the  life  of 
Christ,  is  at  once  the  most  satisfactory  voucher  and  the  finest 
illustration  of  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  union  between  the 
human  Child  and  the  heavenly  Parent  Men  have  sought  for 
evidences  of  his  oneness  with  God  in  his  possession  of  the 
same  metaphysical  nature,  and  in  his  exercise  of  like  superna- 
tural powers  with  the  Most  High.  I  do  not  stop  to  consider 
their  value  now;  but  I  make  bold  to  affirm  that  from  the 
points  in  him  that  were  most  human,  went  forth  the  tendrils 
that  bound  him  most  closely  to  the  divine,  and  that  the  highest 
evidences  of  the  union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  to  be 
found  in  Christ's  manifestation  of  God's  holy  spirit  in  aU  those 
deeds  which  the  firmest  believer  in  his  deity  would  admit  to 
be  wholly  human 

Look  at  Jesus  as  he  is  portrayed  in  the  artless  narratives  of 
the  evangelists.  Behold  him,  as  he  moves  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  marking  his  way  with  miracles  of  power,  wisdom, 
love ;  and,  by  the  nobility  of  lus  character,  as  well  as  by  the 
sweetness  of  lus  dispositions,  investing  with  more  than  a  double 
sanctity  every  spot  which  patriarch  and  prophet  had  already 
solemnized !  Is  not  the  spirit  which  gives  a  halo  to  all  the 
relations  into  which  he  entered,  and  to  every  deed  which  he 
performed  there,  identical  with  that  which  flows  through  God's 
eternal  providence  ?  Is  it  not  a  bond  of  closest  imion  between 
the  Son  who  wrought  so  holy  a  work  in  Judea,  and  the  Father 
who  continues  His  operations  through  fleeting  centuries  and 
recurring  revolutions  in  the  world's  great  history  1  Or  draw 
somewhat  nearer  to  this  wonderful  being.  Follow  him  through 
his  pilgrimages.  See  how  near  he  comes  to  every  helpless, 
suffering  child  of  God.  Mark  how  he  ministers  to  the  weary 
and  the  heavy-laden,  and  gives  them  joyous  rest :  and  tell  me 
if  his  comforting  sympathy,  his  more  than  woman's  tenderness. 
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his  willing,  ready  aid,  be  not  identical  with  that  infinite  affec- 
tion which  daily  seeks  admission  at  the  door  of  thy  heart  to 
stanch  its  wounds,  and  banish  its  despondency,  and  mitigate 
its  trials,  and  comfort  it  amid  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  ? 
Yea,  the  tender  compassion  and  deep  sympathy  of  Christ,  as 
they  were  manifested  on  earth,  were  spiritual  links  that  bound 
him  in  one  with  the  Great  Spirit  who,  amid  all  our  mortal 
griefe  and  terrible  bereavements^  whispers  peace,  and  gives  us 
the  assurance  that  beneath  His  providence  all  is  welL     Visit 
with  the  Saviour  the  publicans  and  sinners  of  his  day.    Stand 
hy  him  as  his  judgment  is  solicited  on  the  fallen  woman  j  and 
mark  his  compassion  for  the  sinful ;  how  all  the  earnestness 
of  his  soul,  aU  the  love  of  his  heart,  went  forth  toward  those 
who  had  erred  from  the  path  of  duty ;  and  say,  if  the  spirit 
that  led  him  to  welcome  the  humblest  penitent  to  his  bosom 
he  not  in  entire  harmony  with  that  love  and  mercy  with  which 
the  AU-holy  visits  his  erring,  penitent  children  everywhere ; 
whether  the  welcome  which  Christ  proffered  to  the  sinner 
who  clung  to  bis  feet  and  washed  them  with  her  tears,  be  not 
one  with  the  compassion  which  Grod  vouchsafes  to  you  and  to 
me  when,  in  fear  and  trembling,  we  seek  His  pardon  and  im- 
plore the  gift  of  His  own  holy  peace  to  our  troubled  consciences. 
Hearken  to  Christ's  expostulations  with  Pharisees  and  Scribes ; 
open  your  ears  to  his  denunciations  of  the  fidse  and  the  wrong ; 
note  his  condemnation  of  every  form  of  cherished  sin ;  and 
tell  me  if  these  be  not  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God  which,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  intricacies  of  our  daily  life, 
^uunasks  the  hypocrite,  and  covers  with  degradation  the  wrong- 
doer, and  overwhelms  with  shame  the  mean  and  selfish,  the 
sensual  and  cruel  ways  of  men.     I  know  not,  indeed,  to  what 
quality  in  Christ's  character  to  turn  that  does  not  strike  met 
as  coincident  with  some  parallel  attribute  in  God's  character:. 
Its  every  trait  constitutes  some  feature  that  goes  to  make  uip 
in  him  "the  image  of  the  invisible  God."     Viewed  from  "flie 
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point  of  either  his  temper  or  purpose,  of  either  his  breadth  or 
holiness  of  aim,  we  cannot  distinguish  between  him  and  God. 
Between  his  spirit  and  that  of  the  All-holy  Father  we  can 
draw  no  separating  boundary-line,  nor  place  our  finger  on  a 
plan  of  grace,  and  mercy,  and  wisdom,  that  engaged  his  powers, 
in  which  we  are  not  sure  he  had  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  the  Absolute  and  Eternal  One.  How  poor,  how  imperfect 
must  be  any  union  arising  out  of  identity  of  nature  or  equality 
of  power,  as  compared  with  this  union  that  arises  out  of  iden- 
tity of  spiritual  aim  and  equality  of  righteous  purpose !  The 
one  might  admit  of  conflicting  rights,  and  sentiments,  and 
feelings.  N^y,  how  often  have  these  been  attributed  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son  by  those  who  have  most  warmly  advocated 
their  identity  of  nature! — ^the  other  involves,  or  rather  it 
necessitates,  a  union  in  holiness,  goodness,  justice,  truth  and 
love — a  union  in  all  those  higher  attributes,  the  possession  of 
which  constituted  our  Lord  God's  well-beloved  Son. 

Here,  then,  is  demonstrated  the  posdbUity  of  a  soul  growing 
up  in  perfect  purity ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  purity,  attaining 
to  perfect  union  with  God.  But  what  of  those  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  spiritual  development,  have  contracted  imper- 
fections, as  you  and  I  have  done — ^who  have  dethroned  reason, 
and  disobeyed  conscience,  and  violated  the  law  of  love,  and 
submitted  to  the  dominion  of  their  appetites  and  passions  %  I 
turn  to  the  facts  of  the  New-Testament  history  again,  and  I 
find  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  when  he  entered  on  his  ministry, 
gathering  around  him  apostles  and  disciples  who,  whatever 
their  excellences,  and  they  were  many,  had  also  their  defects ; 
who  were  marked,  in  no  small  measure,  by  their  impetuosity 
of  temper,  their  violence  of  speech,  their  inconstancy  to  truth, 
their  infidelity  to  friends,  their  subserviency  to  ambition,  and 
their  love  of  rule.  Though  brought  into  living  contact  with  the 
Son  of  God,  they  had  not  power  ftilly  to  discern  the  beauty  of 
his  life  and  character,  much  less  to  transplant  it  to  their  own 
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souls.  Intiinate  as  they,  became  with  him,  there  subsisted  be- 
tween them  but  little  friendship  and  but  little  brotherhood  of 
mind.  His  light  shone  in  darkness,  and  was  not  comprehended ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  vanished  &om  their  mortal  vision,  and 
ihey  had  turned  to  look  on  the  path  they  had  travelled  beside 
him,  than  eveiy  incident  of  their  previous  connection  with  him 
started  into  life.  Every  word  he  had  spoken  to  them  flashed 
on  their  memory  as  truth ;  every  suggestion  he  had  made  to 
them  shone  forth  in  the  light  of  duty.  His  intrinsic  greatness 
burst  through  eveiy  action  that,  before,  had  been  but  half 
observed.  His  disinterested  goodness  gleamed  more  and  more 
distinctly  through  the  mist  which  had  obscured  to  their  vision 
the  beauty  of  his  being;  and  the  grandeur  of  his  sacrifice^ 
which,  till  now,  had  never  dawned  on  their  conceptions,  rose 
before  them  with  a  clearness  that  overwhelmed  them  with 
wonder  and  filled  them  with  awe.  So  was  he  nearer  to  them 
than  ever  before — ^nearer,  now  he  had  ascended  on  high,  than 
when  he  sojourned  in  their  midst ;  and  the  direct  presence  of 
his  divine  spirit  infused  new  thoughts  and  new  life  into  their 
souk  "  Beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  they 
were  changed  into  the  same  image."  Ketaining  all  the  strik- 
JDg  contrasts  that  existed  between  them,  they  found  that,  in 
the  power  of  his  presence,  their  moral  natures  triumphed  over 
every  opposition  of  feeling,  every  prejudice  of  the  mind,  every 
wsistonce  of  the  wilL  Looking  to  Jesus,  they  found  a  new 
life  passing  into  them, — ^not  eradicating,  but  subordinating, 
tiieir  peculiarities — ^inducing  in  each  a  holiness  that  reigned 
supremely,  though  wearing  an  aspect  modified  by  their  pecu- 
liar temperaments.  There  was  "  a  diversity  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  spirit"  Forsaking  all  selfish  views,  relinquishing  all 
evil  spuits,  they  became  "followers  of  God"  in  Christ,  "as 
dear  children."  Had  the  beloved  Son,  in  the  Father^s  power 
aad  spirit,  unstopped  the  deaf  ears,  and  caused  those  to  whom 
the  melodies  of  nature  had  been  as  though  they  were  not,  to 
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rejoice  in  them  ?  They  with  a  like  love,  in  the  same  spirit, 
brought  the  symphonies  of  the  spirit-world  to  myriads  who, 
but  for  their  labours,  had  never  heard  them  nor  rejoiced  in 
their  celestial  strains.  Had  the  Master  caused  the  mortal 
Hght  tb  «  revisit"  the 

" —  eyes  that  rolled  in  vain 
To  find  its  piercing  ray,  and  found  no  dawn  "  ? 

They,  filled  with  his  benignity,  sought  to  diffuse  the  "  celestial 
Hght"  that 

"Shone  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiated." 

Had  the  Lord  reanimated  a  few  dead  bodies  with  their  spirits, 
summoned,  at  his  bidding,  even  out  of  eternity  and  from  the 
presence  of  Godl  They,  partaking  largely  of  his  life  and 
through  the  power  of  his  truth,  raised  up  the  living  bodies  of 
whole  races  by  that  blessed  spirit  which  regenerated  the  mo- 
tives, the  inclinations,  yea,  even  the  imaginations  of  their 
converts.  But  why  illustrate?  The  grand  results  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statements,  that  they  "put  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  were  "  found  in  him,"  "  not  having  their 
own  righteousness,"  but  "  clothed"  with  his  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  humility — ^filled  with  "  the  same  mind  that  was  also 
in  him" — having  him  "formed  within  them  the  hope  of 
glory."  In  fine,  the  moral  and  spiritual  sympathy  arising 
from  their  strong  personal  affection  for  Christ,  reproduced 
within  them  his  majesty  and  lowliness,  his  elevating  virtue 
and  undying  love,  and  brought  them,  if  not  into  as  vital  and 
entire  a  spiritual  union  with  Grod  as  subsisted  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  yet  into  a  harmony  with  both  of  these 
which  marked  them  as  God's  approved  children  and  Christ's 
regenerated  disciples. 
'  I  might  adduce  the  historical  argument  in  support  of  my 
position ;  and,  coming  out  of  the  realm  of  the  miraculous,  I 
might  shew  how  disciples  in  all  time  have  clung  to  Jesus 
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because  they  have  found  flowing  from  him  a  life  which  could 
bring  God  and  man  into  blessed  harmony.  Standing  before 
the  world  in  his  spiritual  glory,  he  has  not  only  cleared  np 
and  rendered  definite  the  world's  notion  of  moral  excellence, 
but  he  has  inspired  it  with  just  that  spirit  which,  in  its  final 
results,  must  place  it  at  one  with  God.  The  best  and  holiest 
of  the  race,  looking  at  him,  have  revered  and  loved,  and 
through  reverence  and  love  have  ascended  toward  him ;  and, 
in  their  combined  action,  as  the  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic 
Church  of  Christ,  have  manifested  an  identity  of  spirit  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son  that  is  wonderful  to  behold.  Ton 
ask  me  for  the  evidence.  Then  run  your  eye  over  the  historic 
page,  and  mark  the  paths  that  have  been  trodden  by  apostles 
and  martyrs  and  confessors  of  ancient  days — ^by  disciples,  from 
palace  or  hovel,  in  later  times.  How  are  these  illumined  by 
their  deeds !  Look  at  the  unlawful  desires  they  have  restrain- 
ed—the ferocious  passions  they  have  allayed — ^the  inhuman 
customs  they  have  softened  —  the  barbarous  manners  they 
faave  humanized — ^the  despotic  institutions  they  have  abolished 
—the  wronged  and  the  oppressed  they  have  vindicated  and 
defended — the  civil  and  religious  freedom  they  have  deve- 
loped— the  popular  and  inalienable  rights  they  have  esta- 
blished Look  especially,  I  pray  you,  at  the  sweet  and  blessed 
charities  they  have  diffused — ^the  amonnt  of  sickness  and  sor- 
row they  have  assuaged — ^the  loving  care  they  have  created 
for  the  afflicted — the  asylums  they  have  built  for  the  maimed, 
the  dea^  the  dumb,  the  blind — ^the  folds  of  holy  thought  and 
influence  into  which  they  have  gathered  those  children  of 
ignorance  and  vice  whom  they  have  taken  by  the  hand  of 
cordial  brotherhood  amid  the  world's  laugh  and  scorn — and 
the  atmosphere  of  healing  sympathy  they  have  diffused  around 
the  whole  race  of  man.  Great  God !  if  thy  most  holy  spirit 
has  not  been  banished  from  the  earth,  lo,  these  eighteen  cen- 
turies, then  must  not  these,  through  the  plenitude  of  thy  grace, 
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have  been  thy  chief  instrumentB  for  its  diasemination  ?    And 
while  it  has  bound  them  in  one  indissoluble  bond  by  the 
purity,  disinterestedness,  philanthropy  and  piety  which  it  has 
made  common  to  them  all,  has  it  not  equally  brought  them 
into  a  living  harmony  with  Thee,  the  Gk)d  of  justice,  mercy, 
love — and  with  that  best  loved  Son  of  thine  whom  Thou  didst 
send  "  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  ? 
And  now  shall  I  appeal  to  your  individual  experience,  and 
ask  whether  you,  too,  have  not  felt  the  redeeming,  renovating 
power  of  those  vital  and  universal  elements  of  goodness  which 
flow  from  the  character  of  the  ascended  Son  of  God  to  awaken 
the  moral  sympathies  of  the  human  soul  in  every  age  and 
clime  ?    Have  not  his  habitual  piety,  his  pure  and  lofty  motives, 
his  large  and  benevolent  aims,  his  active  goodness,  his  com- 
passion for  the  sorrow-stricken  and  depraved,  as  they  have 
presented  themselves  to  your  spiritual  vision,  passed  into  your 
souls,  filled  you  with  the  very  spirit  of  his  divinity,  and  con- 
stituted you,  too,  "  sons  of  (jod  "1     I  do  not  ask  whether  they 
have  conformed  you  to  his  precise  image,  led  you  to  the  per- 
formance, as  fiEtr  as  possible,  of  his  precise  work,  or  allured  you 
to  seek  like  positions  to  those  which  he  dignified  and  blessed. 
Such  confonnity  and  routine  might  be  induced  upon  the  sur- 
£iEM5e  of  your  lives  without  your  possession  of  any  vital  element 
at  the  sources  of  your  being :  but  I  ask  whether  the  quickening 
influences  of  that  *'  Sun  of  Bighteousness  **  have  passed  into 
the  depths  of  your  soul,  developing  there  the  germs  of  a  Christ- 
like  character,  which,  ever  expanding  into  vaster  proportions 
and  higher  beauty,  and  ever  adapting  themselves  to  the  varying 
emergencies  of  your  mortal  career,  can  sanctify  aU  the  relations 
in  which  the  great  God  may  place  you  ?     In  fine,  has  the  life 
of  Christ  had  a  fresh  manifestation  in  your  human  soul  1    Has 
it  endowed  you  with  penetration  to  discern,  and  with  power 
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to  discharge,  the  manifold  and  solemn  responsibilities  involved 
in  the  civilization  of  to-day,  inspiring  those  of  you  to  whom 
that  civilization,  with  its  sharp  contrasts,  has  brought  large 
wealth,  to  use  it  for  virtuous  ends  and  godly  purposes ;  and 
filling  those  of  you  to  whom  it  has  denied  even  the  necessities 
of  life,  with  that  divine  spirit  which  can  ennoble  and  illumine 
with  celestial  glory  the  lowliest  mortal  lot  ?  Has  it  conferred 
on  you  ability  to  obtain,  through  the  extraordinary  literary 
developments  and  scientific  triumphs  and  artistic  glories  of 
our  generation,  a  clearer  vision  of  the  truth  and  modes  of 
operation  of  the  Great  Soul  of  the  universe  ?  Has  it  bestowed 
on  you  that  moral  courage  which,  amid  the  terrible  competi- 
tions and  conflicting  claims  of  the  society  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  can  constitute  you  a  saint,  not  on  Sundays  only,  but  on 
week-days ;  not  in  your  devotions  only,  but  in  your  profession 
or  in  your  trade  ?  Has  it  made  you  a  conservator  of  probity 
and  eternal  justice  in  your  dealings  with  your  fellows,  causing 
yon  to  feel  as  near  to  heaven  and  under  as  awfiil  responsibilities 
in  your  counting-house  or  in  your  shop,  as  in  the  sanctuaiy— 
at  work,  as  at  prayer  ?  Has  it  constrained  you  boldly  and  man- 
My  to  attac!k  the  causes  of  poverty,  licentiousness  and  crime, 
whether  arising  £rom  the  improvidence,  the  sensuality  or  the 
dishonesty  of  their  slaves,  or  from  that  demoniac  avarice  which 
ia  the  source  of  oppression  and  destitution,  and  therefore  of 
evils  80  dire  1  Has  it  sent  you  forth,  a  minister  of  charity,  to 
the  sufferer  and  the  prisoner — constituted  you  an  angel  of  the 
love  of  God  to  the  distressed  and  sorrowing,  and  carried  you 
with  the  wiUing  steps  of  mercy  to  the  scenes  of  desolation  and 
woe,  that  you  might  breathe  the  spirit  of  consolation  into 
nven  souls,  and  soothe  the  last  hours  and  point  to  heaven  the 
departing  spirits  of  the  burdened  and  diseased  ?  Has  it  en- 
dowed you  with  energy  when  under  the  pressure  of  daily  duty, 
or  conflict,  or  trial — given  you  fresh  glimpses  of  God's  good- 
ness when  you  were  enveloped  in  the  darkest  clouds — ^blessed 
b2 
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you  with  the  feeling  that  He  is  good,  and  life  is  beaatifiil, 
when  you  were  tottering  beneath  the  bnrden  of  the  cross  ? 
Has  it  bestowed  on  you  the  ability  to  make  the  evils  of  life 
and  the  sins  of  men  subservient  to  the  development  of  your 
love — ^to  be  like  Jesus  when  anger  is  stirred,  or  pride  tempted, 
or  patience  tried — ^to  be  calmly  enduring  amid  another's  pro- 
vocations, forbearing  in  presence  of  another^s  passions  ?  If  it 
be  so,  and  just  so  &r  as  it  is  so,  you  have,  in  virtue  of  this  life 
of  Christ  in  your  soul,  become  at  one  with  him  and  with  God. 
The  at-one-ment  has  been  wrought  out  for  you,  not  by  special 
arrangement  between  two  powers  outside  of  you,  but  by  the 
quickening  influence  of  Chrisfs  spirit  coming  into  the  depths 
of  your  nature,  to  suggest  his  thoughts  of  truth  and  his  con- 
ceptions of  duty  in  the  midst  of  the  work  which  is  given  you 
to  do — ^to  open  in  your  soul  ever-enlarging  conceptions  of  its 
boundless  applications — ^to  amplify  your  experience  of  its 
indestructible  vitality  amid  the  changes  of  time  and  nature — 
to  inspire  you  with  the  consciousness  that  you  are  not  only 
obeying  your  own  will,  nor  only  unfolding  your  own  thoughts, 
nor  only  carrying  on  a  work  of  your  own,  but  that  you  are 
obeying  the  will,  unfolding  the  thoughts,  and  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  God  and  of  Christ  This  experience  will 
interpret  for  you,  better  than  any  theological  statement,  the 
prayer  of  the  divine  Saviour  for  the  great  at-one-ment,  "That 
they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us." 


JOHN    THE    BAPTIST. 

BY   REV.    H.    SOLLY. 


LuKB  iii.  2,  3  : 

"  The  word  of  Gbd  came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zachariah  in  the  wilderness. 
And  he  came  into  all  the  country  about  Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

The  last  of  a  miglity  line,  John  the  Baptist  closed  the  series 
of  the  noblest  men  that  the  world  had  ever  beheld — ^Israel's 
prophets.  They  were  men  whom  God  raised  up  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth, — ^men  to  whom  His  word  came  with  power 
and  might  that  they  might  testify  against  the  idolatries  and 
lies,  the  tyrannies  and  rebelliousness,  the  selfishness  and  ani- 
malisms,  of  the  worid, — ^men  who,  because  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  God  in  singleness  of  mind,  and  sought  His  glory,  not 
their  own,  were  privileged  and  fitted  to  bear  the  glorious 
responsibility  of  calling  aU  men  to  renounce  their  idols  and 
worship  the  One  True  God.  This  self-consecration  to  God, 
which  the  Hebrew  prophets  so  grandly  manifested  and  preached, 
ahines  on  us  with  undiminished  lustre  &om  the  character  and 
history  of  him  who  was  at  once  the  last  and  the  greatest  of 
tbem  all  Let  us  consider  what  we  learn  from  the  brief  record 
of  what  he  was  and  did,  aa  it  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Gospels. 

"The  word  of  God  came  unto  Jphn."  God  speaks  to  all 
men;  but  He  chooses  those  to  do  His  work  and  to  receive 
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fuller  and  fuller  communications  &om  Him,  who  hearken 
reverently  to  what  is  first  spoken  to  them — ^who  shut  out  the 
voice  of  the  world  that  they  may  listen  more  diligently  to  the 
voice  of  their  God — ^who  shew  a  heart  prepared  to  do  His  will, 
hy  the  lowly  adoration  with  which  they  endeavour  to  leam 
His  will  You  further  see  by  the  history  that  the  word  of 
God  came  to  John  "  in  the  wilderness."  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  came  to  him  there  for  the  first  time,  but  that  it  came 
to  him  then  in  a  fiilness  and  power  which  he  had  never  known 
before.  For  it  was  the  word  of  God,  the  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  which  had  impelled 
him  forth  firom  the  haunts  of  men  to  dwell  in  the  lonely  desert, 
which  led  him  to  renounce  aU  the  comforts  of  civilized  life 
and  the  more  precious  blessings  of  an  earthly  home.  It  was 
the  answer  of  his  soul  to  the  voice  of  God  when  he  put  aside 
all  the  temptations  of  youth,  the  happiness  of  domestic  love, 
the  cheerful  pleasures  of  society,  the  engrossing  interests,  the 
allunng  promises  and  honours  of  the  world,  to  live  on  locusts 
and  wild  honey  in  rocky  caves  and  savage  wildernesses,  alone 
— alone  with  God.  The  burden  of  men's  sins  lay  heavy  upon 
his  souL  He  was  very  jealous  for  the  gloiy  of  the  true  God  ; 
and  everywhere  he  saw  a  wretched  formalism  usurping  the 
place  of  genuine  piety — a  Pharisaical  zeal  for  the  letter  of  some 
portion  of  the  Law,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
whole.  Worldliness  or  sensuality  was  the  element  in  which 
men  lived  and  breathed.  Mammon-worship  polluted  the 
market,  the  home,  even  the  very  Temple  itsel£  And  the 
Eoman  ruled  the  people  of  God.  The  true  King  of  Israel, 
long  promised,  long  prayed  for,  came  not  How  could  he  mix 
with  this  corrupt  and  idolatrous  Hebrew  world  9  like  our 
own  George  Fox,  and  many  another  great  prophet  fallen  on 
evil  times,  he  could  have  no  rest  for  his  spirit  but  alone  with 
nature,  seeking  there  for  God. 

Therefore  God  spoke  unto  him  again — ^revealed  unto  him 
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suiblime  traths  and  unspeakably  blessed  realities — ^filled  him 
with  a  spirit  of  power  and  holiness,  with  a  courage  that  would 
quail  before  no  danger,  an  eloquence  that  would  subdue  the 
rudest  hearts,  a  piety  as  utterly  independent  of  man's  appro- 
bation as  it  was  profoundly  dependent  upon  the  approval  of 
his  Creator.  Mark :  this  happened  to  him,  the  son  of  Zacha- 
nab,  as  it  might  happen  to  you,  because  he  sought  God  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  renounced  "  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  deviL"  Oh,  brethren !  the  word  of  Gk)d  comes  with 
power  and  blessedness  to  aU  who  will  thus  seek  His  will,  His 
glory — ^who  will  renounce  whatever  comes  between  them  and 
God.  What  is  there  now  that  keeps  you  back  fix)m  God — 
that  dulls  your  ear  to  His  voice,  or  hardens  your  heart  against 
His  love  ?  Have  you  the  word  of  God  in  your  heart  ?  Are 
you  manifesting  it  forth  1  You  may  not  be  required  for  such 
a  work  as  the  son  of  Zachariah  was  called  to  perform,  but  you 
are  wanted  for  same  work  that  shall  be  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  men.  There  is  much  idolatry  and  sin  around 
you.  There  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  great 
need  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Lord  and  to  make  his  paths 
straight  Better  go  out  into  the  lonely  wilderness,  and  live  on 
the  poorest  food,  clothed  with  the  coarsest  raiment,  than  dwell 
amid  friends  and  in  the  eiyoyment  of  luxuries,  if  they  prevent 
your  listening  to  the  word  of  God  teUing  you  what  He  has  for 
you  to  do  and  to  be. 

Yet  assuredly  it  is  not  necessary  to  abandon  one's  home  and 
the  advantages  of  civilization  in  order  to  know  the  will  of  God 
and  to  do  it  On  the  contrary,  only  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  course  can  justify  such  a  proceeding.  There  are 
indeed  great  crises  in  the  life  of  most  people,  as  well  as  many 
seasons  of  difficulty  and  darkness,  when  it  is  fistr  better  to  be 
alone  than  ih  human  company.  But  the  main  point  is,  not 
where  your  body,  but  where  your  soul,  may  be,  K  you  are 
seeking  God  earnestly — i£  you  are  giving  yourself  up  to  His 
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teachings,  striving  to  listen  to  His  message — if  your  wiU^  in 
short,  is  towards  Him,  no  matter  what  your  outward  surround- 
ings,— He  will  find  you  and  you  will  meet  Him,  whether  you 
are  in  a  parlour,  an  office  or  a  shop,  a  wilderness,  a  palace  or 
a  garret  John  went  into  the  desert  because  he  was  at  liberty 
to  go,  and  felt  it  was  best  to  go.  Whatever  you  are  at  liberty 
to  do  and  feel  would  help  you  best  to  hearken  to  God,  that  do, 
and  the  Divine  blessing  will  be  upon  it ;  only  see  that,  like 
John,  you  are  in  earnest^  single-minded.  Nothing-  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  Baptist's  character  than  this  perfect  singleness 
of  purpose  and  heart.  He  had  but  one  desire — ^that  God's 
kingdom  should  be  established  There  was  no  double-mind- 
edness  about  him — ^no  wish  to  serve  Grod  and  mammon-— to 
do  his  Creator^s  will  and  get  his  own  way  at  the  same  time — 
to  please  God  and  yet  follow  his  own  selfish  inclinationa 
What  he  gave  up,  he  gave  up  wholly,  l^othing  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  about  him.  'No  turning  back  horn  the  plough 
after  he  had  once  put  his  hand  to  it  What  he  had  to  do,  he 
did  with  aU  his  might  All  this  would  doubtless  have  been 
quite  true  of  him  even  if  he  had  not  gone  to  live  in  the  wilder- 
ness. But  we  might  not  have  known  it  so  certainly.  And 
therein  is  the  benefit  to  us  of  such  occasional  examples  of  self- 
denial  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  John's  singleness  of 
heart  If  you  want  to  behold  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind, 
a  man  infirm  of  purpose,  unstable  in  all  his  ways,  go  not  forth 
to  that  wilderness  of  Judaea.  K  you  wish  to  see  a  man  clothed 
in  soft  raiment,  self-indulgent,  given  up  to  "  the  lust  of  the 
fiesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,"  turn  away 
from  the  rocky  solitude  where  this  stem  prophet  dwells.  You 
will  learn  there  only  to  be  strong  and  devout,  independent  of 
human  opinions  or  human  sympathy,  self-denying,  and  a  de- 
spiser  of  hardship  or  pain ;  you  will  learn  there  to  be  very 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  for  the  kingdom  of  His  well- 
beloved  Son. 
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I  will  not  stop  to  dwell  on  what  came  of  this  man's  going 
to  live  a  lonely  life  of  hardship.  I  want  to  consider  his  char 
racter  in  this  discoufse,  rather  than  his  work  Suffice  it,  there- 
fore, at  present  to  observe  what  vast  success  attended  his 
preaching  when,  having  waited  for  the  word  of  Grod  to  teach 
and  to  inspire  him,  he  began  to  preach  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance for  the  remission  of  sins.  See  how  bravely  he  assailed 
the  pride  and  wickedness  of  his  nation  and  his  age — ^how 
uncompromisingly  he  declared  the  judgments  of  the  Most 
High — how  fJEdthfiilly  he  upbraided  them  with  their  evil- 
doings,  and  yet  how  fervently  he  implored  them  to  enter  in  at 
the  gate  of  mercy,  which  he  proclaimed  Grod  to  have  opened 
for  all  who  would  confess  and  repent  and  amend  their  ways ! 
The  conscience  of  the  people  answered  to  his  appeals.  They 
were  made  in  the  image  of  that  Being  who  was  with  His  ser- 
vant to  turn  their  hearts  towards  the  Saviour  ''whom  the  Father 
had  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world"  Proud  Pharisees  and 
hardened  Sadducees,  rufi&anly  soldiers,  iniquitous  publicans, 
on-laden  harlots,  God-fearing  honest  rustics, — some  of  every 
class,  representatives  of  every  sin,— came  crowding  forth  fix>m 
''Jemsalem  and  all  Judaea,  and  all  the  region  round  about 
Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sms.**  Verily,  something  came  of  his  life  in  the  wilderness. 
He  had  great  success.  He !  he  had  great  success !  I  can  ima- 
gme  the  vdthering  scorn,  the  devout  wrath,  with  which  he 
would  hear  any  one  thus  speaking  of  his  work.  It  was  not  he 
—it  was  God  working  through  hiuL  Was  he  seeking  his  own 
gloiy — was  he  bent  upon  his  own  projects  ?  K  he  accomplished 
the  work  for  which  he  was  sent,  was  any  one  to  call  it  his 
success?  No;  it  was  God's  work  and  God's  triumph — not  his. 
^  I  would  much  rather  the  people  went  away  thinking  of  what 
was  said  than  of  who  said  it,"  said  some  devout  and  eloquent 
minister.  That  man  was  qualified  to  understand  the  mighty 
herald  of  the  advent  of  Christ     If  the  Baptist  effectually  pre- 
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pared  the  way  for  the  Son  of  God — ^if  he  brought  any  hearts 
to  a  deep  conviction  of  sin  and  their  need  of  a  Saviour — ^it  was 
because  he  had  so  fEiithfiilly  and  entirely  given  himself  up  to 
God,  conquering  self-will  and  self-glorification,  that  God  could 
work  by  him  upon  the  soldier  and  priest,  the  publican  and 
harlot ;  and  if  in  any  respect  he  felled,  it  was  because  so  fax 
he  had  not  wholly  surrendered  himself  in  self-forgetting  £edth 
and  love  to  duty  and  to  Grod. 

The  people  in  authority  at  Jerusalem  began  to  take  alaraL 
They  did  not  understand  what  was  going  on  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  time  to  inquire  into  this  business,  for  even  "  many  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,"  respectable  people,  had  ^*  come 
to  his  baptism ;"  and  though  he  had  received  theitiL  with  words 
of  burning  indignation,  and  upbraided  them  as  a  generation 
of  vipers,  and  cast  scorn  upon  their  sacred  lineage  as  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  this  only  shewed  the  danger  of  allowing 
such  proceedings  to  go  unchecked — unless,  indeed  (for  the 
doubt  may  have  just  crossed  their  minds),  this  man  should 
prove  to  be  really  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  in  which  case  of 
course  they  must  bear  with  him  and  his  savage  vehemence, 
and  ought  perhaps  even  to  learn  of  him  something  concerning 
the  will  of  God.  So  they  ^'  sent  priests  and  levites  from 
Jerusalem  to  ask  him,  Who  art  thouf  This  would  have 
been  a  trying  moment  in  the  Hves  of  some  of  us,  had  we  been 
in  John's  position.  Had  he  not  thoroughly  understood  his 
own  place  in  the  universe,  the  real  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  Christ  and  God  and  humanity,  the  true  nature  of  his  mission, 
and  the  solemn  purposes  for  which  God  had  been  pleased  to 
give  him  such  mighty  power  over  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
he  would  have  been  in  terrible  danger  when  that  embassy  firom 
Jerusalem  came  to  him — danger  not  to  his  body,  but  to  his 
soul,  to  his  character — danger  of  losing  the  love  of  Christ  and 
his  place  in  the  Father's  house  of  ''many  mansions."  But 
he  shewed  no  hesitation,  no  halting  between  two  patha     He 
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knew  well  that  many  believed  him  to  he  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, or  at  least  some  mighty  prophet,  Eligah  or  Jeremiah, 
whom  the  Jews  generally  expected  to  precede  the  coming  of 
the  Eedeemer.     But  see !    The  dignified  deputation  comes  in 
solemn  pomp,  amid  the  respectful  homage  of  the  multitude 
who  &11  back  before  the  imposing  presence,  and  leave  their 
venerated  hero,  the  mighty  man  of  God,  to  con&ont  the  great 
dignitaries  firom  the  capital    ''  Who  art  thou  f  they  demand. 
^  Who  art  thou  that  thus  stirrest  up  the  chosen  people,  and 
prodaimest  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God?"     Then  the 
holy  man  ^confessed  and  denied  not;  but  confessed,  I  am 
not  the  Christ    And  they  asked  him.  What  then  f    Art  thou 
Elijah  %     And  he  saith,  I  am  not.     Art  thou  that  prophet  f 
And  he  answered,  No."    Strange  state  of  things  this !    Who 
can  he  be  1     "Then  said  they  unto  him.  Who  art  thou  1  that 
we  may  give  an  answer  to  them  that  sent  us.     What  sayest 
thou  of  thyself?"    Is  he  merely  a  fanatic  or  an  impostor,  self- 
deluded,  self-glorij^nii^ — ^perhaps  seeking  to  set  up  some  rival 
power  to  their  own,  to  snatch  the  crown  of  honour  &om  their 
brows  and  place  it  on  his  own?     Ah!  very  different  was 
the  position  he  claimed.     He  was  nobody  about  whom  they 
need  concern  themselves.     It  was  not  he  personally  about 
whom  they  had  to  think.     He  was  but  a  message,  no  person. 
"He  said,  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Ifake  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord."     They  were  to  meditate 
on  his  message,  not  on  Mdl     They  were  to  repent  and  be 
baptized,  and  to  do  works  meet  for  repentance.   BtU  he  added, 
"There  standeth  one  among  you  whom  ye  know  not     He  it 
is  who  coming  after  me  is  preferred  before  me,"  "  for  he  was 
before  me,"  "  whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  un- 
loose."    He  was  the  true  Person  whom  they  were  to  think 
ahout^  to  whom  they  were  to  do  homage,  and  attach  themselves 
with  reverent  loyalty.     Mark  the  &ank  and  noble  humiHty 
with  which  he  bows  himself  and  all  his  pretensions  in  lowly 
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obeisance  before  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  upon  whom  he  had  beheld  the  Spirit  descending 
fi*om  heaven  like  a  dove  and  abiding  upon  him,  who  should 
baptize  not  with  water,  but  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire. 
To  him  he  bare  record,  saying  "  that  this  is  the  Son  of  Grod." 
Still  more  beautifully  and  touclungly  is  this  perfect  self- 
abnegation  of  John  displayed  at  a  later  and  perhaps  even  more 
trying  period  of  his  career.    We  have  seen  what  power  he  had 
exercised — how  the  hearts  of  thousands  had  been  swayed 
before  his  eloquence,  as  the  reed  before  the  blast     He  had 
humbled  the  proud  and  raised  the  lowly,  curbed  the  rapacious, 
unmasked  the  hypocrite,  confronted  and  denounced  the  im- 
piety, the  infidelity  and  the  crimes,  of  the  highest  in  the  land. 
The  multitude  began  to  think  he  was  indeed  the  Christ   The 
thought  may  for  a  moment  have  crossed  his  own  mind    Many 
a  Jewish  mother  for  her  son,  many  a  Hebrew  son  for  himself 
must  in  those  days  have  dreamed  that  dream.    And  how  many 
a  noble  prophet  and  reformer,  statesman  and  conqueror,  has 
commenced  his  grand  career  in  perfect  purity  and  singleness 
of  heart,  with  but  one  desire,  viz.  to  do  feithfolly  God's  work, 
and  then  at  length,  as  honour  and  power  have  been  heaped 
upon  him,  he  has  forgotten  God,  and  his  subjection  to,  his 
dependence  upon  God,  has  given  himself  up  to  self-worship, 
and  gone  down  in  awful  ruin  to  a  rebel's  grave  and  a  rebel's 
doom.    We  saw  how  John  crushed  all  temptation  to  this  f&tal 
sin.     But  the  sorest  trial  was  yet  to  come.     It  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  proclaim  the  Lordship  of  his  Master  ere  that 
Master  came  forward  to  exercise  his  authority,  while  he  him- 
self was  still  surroimded  by  admiring  crowds  who  hung  upon 
his  words  and  obeyed  his  commands.     But  at  length  the  hour 
came  when  he  saw  that  his  rule  and  fieane  were  departing,  his 
disciples  deserting  him  for  one  mightier  than  he ;  when  the 
few  who  still  lingered  affectionately  around  him  came  with 
dismay  in  their  hearts,  probably  with  jealousy  and  anger  also, 
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"and  said  unto  him,  Eabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond 
Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  bap- 
tizeth,  and  all  men  come  unto  him.''  Then  see  how  the  piety 
that  was  the  very  life  of  this  man  kindled  up,  flaming  forth 
in  those  memorable  words  which  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  his 
Itfaster — "  John  answered  and  said,  A  man  can  receive  nothing 
except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven."  If  Jesus  was  indeed 
all  and  much  more  that  men  were  now  discov.ering  him  to  be, 
— if  his  own  star  was  paling  before  the  uprising  of  the  great 
Sun  of  Righteousness, — ^he  knew  that  this  waa  the  will  of  the 
eternal  God,  "  who'  maketh  one  star  to  differ  from  another  star 
in  gloiy,"  and  he  felt  that  it  was  welL  Oh !  how  precious  to 
him  now  was  the  consciousness  that  he  had  never  grasped  at 
the  great  honours  which  men  would  willingly  have  thrust 
upon  him,  but  which  he  knew  were  not  for  him !  How  sweet 
and  comforting  the  thought  that  he  could  appeal  to  those 
loyal,  loving  hearts  and  say,  "  Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness 
that  I  said  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  that  I  am  sent  before 
him" !  Terrible  is  the  hour  of  humiliation  for  those  who  have 
snatched  the  honours  for  which  God  never  designed  them,— 
who  have  usurped  the  position  or  power  of  those  whom  they 
unjustly  thrust  aside  to  make  room  for  their  own  vainglory 
and  ambition.  Let  us  learn  the  lesson  that  noble  Eeformer 
preaches  from  the  depth  of  eighteen  centuries,  from  the  heart 
of  the  wild  desert  by  the  rocky  shore  of  Jordan-  Not  in  vain 
had  he  first  learnt  it  himself  See  how  it  brought  him  peace 
and  joy,  higher,  vaster,  more  enduring,  than  any  gratification 
he  could  have  received  from  unfaithftilness  to  duty.  See  what 
a  truly  glorious,  self-forgetting  spirit  he  had  won.  That  was 
his  reward.  He  asked  only  that  the  Messiah  should  reign, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come — ^not  that  he  should  be 
the  Christ,  not  that  he  should  be  the  instrument  of  Israel's 
redemption.  H«  knew  he  was  not  capable  of  carrying  forward 
this  mighty  work.     He  cared  not  who  did  it,  so  only  that  it 
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was  done.     And  yet  he  did  care ;  for  he  knew  Jesos^  and, 
knowing  him,  could  it  be  but  that  he  loved  him  I     He  "was 
not  to  accomplish  his  beloved  comitry*8  redemption  himseK. 
''  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom ;  but  the  friend  of 
the  bridegroom  who  standeth  and  heareth  him  rejoiceth  greatly 
because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice ;  this  my  joy  therefore  is 
fulfilled.     He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."     Mark 
those  words.    Bemember  ho w  John  had  been  exalted ;  remem- 
ber that  all  his  exaltation  was  at  an  end;  and  then  that, 
nevertheless,  he  said  his  joy  was  fdlfiUed     It  was  not  merely 
the  position,  the  fame  or  the  power  which  he'  thus  resigned 
without  a  murmur,  and  yet  felt  that  his  joy  was  fdlfilled  by 
their  all  passing  over  to  Jesus  of  NazaretL     Something  that 
he  cared  for  infinitely  more,  I  believe,  was  departing  from  him 
also.     He  had  given  up  earthly  love,  the  love  of  woman,  all 
the  sweet  ties  of  an  earthly  home ;  but  now  he  beheld  the 
multitude — ^towards  whom  his  deep  heart  yearned  with  infinite 
affection,  such  as  only  great  stem  hearts  canfeel — ^he  beheld  them 
also  departing  from  him  ;  their  regard  and  allegiance  were  no 
longer  to  be  his.     The  bride  was  not  for  him.     The  admiring 
love  and  reverence  and  service  and  sympathy  of  Israel,  of  man- 
kind, were  to  be  for  Jesus,  not  for  him.     He  was  but  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom — and  yet,  and  yet  his  joy  was  ful- 
filled ?   Even  so ;  for  verily  he  thought  far  more  of  the  triumphs 
and  glory  of  Christ  than  of  Ms  own  decrease — &x  more  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  than  of  his  own 
lonely  path  and  desolate  state.     This  is  the  essence  of  true 
unselfishness.    This  habitual  tone  of  mind,  this  sublime  spirit, 
which  rarely  thinks  "  How  will  such  and  such  events  affect 
me  /"  but  "  How  will  they  affect  others  ?  how  will  they  affect 
great  interests  or  lowly  sufferers  1  how  will  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  His  children  be  promoted  1"     K  you  would 
realize  what  this  Hebrew  prophet  really  was,  brethren — ^if  you 
would  learn  from  him  all  he  can  teach  you — just  examine  your 
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own  hearts  and  see  how,  if  another  increases  while  yon  decrease, 
you  will  be  able  to  meet  the  change.  Let  us  consider  how  it 
would  be  with  us  if  some  one  whom  we  honoured,  whom  we 
felt  or  ovght  to  feel  was  worthy  to  surpass  us,  were  to  deprive 
us  by  his  superiority  of  whatever  might  be  dearest  to  us — a 
rival  in  our  profession,  in  business,  in  the  ministry,  in  the 
affections  of  others.  Let  us  realize  to  ourselves  the  full  mean- 
ing of  those  striking  words,  ^  He  must  increase  and  we  must 
decrease."  Oh  !  blessed  for  us  if  we  could  then  say  fix)m  our 
hearts,  "  This  my  joy  is  fulfilled"  !  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  God  f 

Truly,  here  was  a  noble  spirit  So  exquisitely  beautiful  is 
lus  character  and  conduct,  so  touching  in  its  pathos  his  his- 
toiy,  that  we  are  ahnost  led  to  love  and  admire  more  the  one 
who  meekly  gives  way,  rejoicing  in  his  utter  unselfishness  to 
give  way,  than  the  one  who  comes  forward  to  echpse  him. 
For  an  instant,  Jesus  seems  less  attractive  than  John.  For 
an  instant  only.  For  then  our  thoughts  are  carried  upward 
to  the  surpassing  greatness  of  the  Saviour ;  we  remember  how 
the  Baptist  said,  "  He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all ; 
he  that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth. 
He  that  cometh  from  heaven  is  above  alL"  We  feel  that,  as 
the  Son  of  God  from  heaven,  Jesus  only  took  his  rightful 
place,  which  he  could  not  have  given  up  without  treason  to 
God.  And  then  we  think  of  the  wonderful  humihty,  the 
lowly,  loving  meekness  of  Christ ;  and  &om  the  wilderness 
of  Jordan  and  the  presence  of  the  forsaken  prophet,  we  turn 
to  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  and  gaze  upon  the  Saviour 
on  his  knees  washing  his  poor  disciples'  feet ;  we  behold  him 
suffering  himself  to  be  scourged  and  mocked  in  the  soldiers' 
hail ;  we  see  him  bearing  his  cross  to  Calvary. 

Nothing  in  aU  his  history  gives  us  a  higher  idea  of  the 
loveliness  and  grandeur  of  the  character  of  Christ  than  the 
£act  that  he  is  not  eclipsed  by  such  a  forerunner  as  John. 
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Oh !  breUiien,  may  "we  each  leam  all  thai  die  Saviotir  and 
his  servant  can  teach  ns,  and  by  that  learnht^  by  chastening 
disciplhiey  by  sonow  and  joy,  and  by  ^e  he^  of  our  Father^s 
Spirit,  may  we^  in  oar  hnmMe  measure^  be  piepated  to  enter 
into  that  Fiesenoe  hereafter  where  Jesus  and  his  fiuthfiil 
herald  rejoice  together  for  eveimore ! 


JESUS  THE  SAVIOUR  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY    REV.   J.   R.    BEARD,    D.a 


1  JOHH  iv.  14  : 


"We  have  seen  and  da  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world." 

Such  is  the  testimony  which  the  primitive  chnrch  bore  to 
Christ  The  testimony  is  a  summary  of  its  faith  respecting 
Christ  and  the  object  of  his  mission.  As  a  summary  it  con- 
tains the  substance  of  the  earliest  view  of  Christ  In  these 
words  the  apostle  utters  the  great  thought  with  which  his 
lieart  was  filled,  and  in  which  he  found  the  good  he  needed, 
and  the  good  he  did  his  part  to  communicate  to  others.  It 
was  obviously  a  good  the  amplest  and  the  most  precious. 

The  title  "  Saviour"  is  a  designation  of  power.  It  was 
appUed  in  ancient  times,  and  must  always  be  applied,  to  great 
and  saccessfdl  benefactors.  Among  the  Israelites,  those  were 
called  Saviours  who  redeemed  the  nation  from  the  hands  of 
its  enemies.  The  name  was  not  thought  unworthy  even  of 
God  himself  (Ps.  cvi  20). 

The  title  is  also  one  of  endearment  In  one  aspect  it  im- 
plies bondage  and  trouble ;  in  another,  deliverance,  freedom 
and  prosperity.  Obligation  and  gratitude,  therefore,  are  in- 
volved in  the  title ;  for  the  service  which  it  supposes  is  of  the 
^ghest  kind,  and  the  claim  which  it  prefers  appeals  to  the 
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inmost  affections  of  our  nature.  Special  and  altogether  pecu- 
liar is  the  sense  which  the  term  bears  in  connection  with  the 
gospel ;  for  the  salvation  which  the  gospel  proclaims  and  offers 
is  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  so,  transcending  all 
material  and  social  dehverances,  confers  the  largest  and  richest 
good  which  God  can  give  or  man  receive.  The  subject  pre- 
sented for  consideration  in  the  text  invites  attention  to,  1,  the 
nature  of  this  good — Jesus  is  "the  Saviour;"  2,  the  means 
or  channel  of  its  bestowment — "the  Father  sent  the  Son;" 
3,  its  recipients — "the  world;"  and,  4,  the  evidence  of  its 
enjoyment — "we  have  seen  and  do  testify." 

1.  The  nature  of  the  good  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Kew  Testament  The  mission  of  Jesus  was  a 
rescue.  He  came  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins  (Matt.  L 
21).  Sin  is  man's  great  enemy.  Sin,  as  hostile  to  God,  is 
contrary  to  man.  Sin  is  contrary  to  man's  nature.  Man  was 
made,  not  for  sin,  but  for  holiness.  Consequently,  sin  is  un- 
natural As  unnatural,  sin  brings  disorder,  weakness,  trouble 
and  woe.  Even  in  the  partial  prevalence  of  sin  there  is  un- 
rest Peace  of  heart  is  incompatible  with  sin.  So  long  as 
men  serve  sin,  they  are  in  bondage.  Only  by  deliverance 
from  sin  can  men  become  their  own  masters,  and  so  acquire 
the  power  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God.  Sin,  when  fin- 
ished, issues  in  moral  and  spiritual  death.  The  death  of  the 
soul  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  sin.  Were  sin  destroyed, 
death  would  be  no  more,  and  the  world  would  be  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  inmost  union  with  God.  One  great  end 
of  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  destroy  sin,  and  Jesus  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  because  he  will  eventually  put  an  end 
to  sin. 

Jesus  came  not  merely  to  remove  an  evil,  but  also  to  con- 
fer a  positive  good.  "I  am  come,"  he  declares,  "that  ye 
might  have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it  exceeding  abun- 
dantly" (John  X.  10).     The  life  which  Jesus  came  to  bestow 
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is  spiritual,  and  as  spiritual  so  eternal  life.  Here  our  mind 
is  directed  to  the  great  and  permanent  object  of  the  Divine 
goveimnent  The  one  aim  of  God  in  relation  to  man  is  the 
conuQunicatioii  of  his  awn  qualities.  Having  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  and  so  in  a  special  sense  made  man  his  own 
child,  God  undertakes  the  education  of  his  child,  in  order  to 
make  his  child,  after  a  measure,  like  himsel£  Accordingly, 
the  Saviour  said,  "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  k  perfect.*'  The  allusion  is  to  the  merciful  goodness 
of  God  (Matt.  V.  48 ;  Luke  vi  36).  "  God  is  love,  and  he 
that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him" 
(1  John  iv.  16).  God's  image  is  perfected  in  man  virhen  man 
in  love  resembles  God.  To  effect  that  result  was  the  object 
of  Christ.  Christ  came  to  make  man  loving  like  himsel£ 
This  is  a  work  of  education.  'Now  all  education  is  impulse, 
discipline,  development  and  growth.  Christ,  then,  saves  men 
by  quickening,  fostering,  strengthening,  refining  and  expand- 
ing their  natural  affections,  so  that  they  may  grow  up  into  the 
foil  stature  of  spiritual  perfection  (Ephes.  iv.  13).  But  even 
love  is  not  the  ultimate  principle  of  goodness.  Love  is  some- 
times as  unvnse  and  injurious  as  it  is  intense.  God's  love  is 
rooted  in  holiness.  Holiness  is  the  essence  of  God.  As  God 
is  holy,  so  is  Christ  holy ;  for  the  Father  "  sanctified"  as  weU 
as  sent  the  Son  (John  x.  36).  Perfect  in  holiness,  God  is 
perfect  in  love.  As  the  universal  Father  is  holy,  so  does  he 
will  that  his  children  should  be  holy.  It  is  only  when  men 
are  holy  that  they  are  one  vrith  Grod  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
enjoy  perfect  peace  in  the  full  expansion  and  harmonious 
working  of  their  whole  nature.  "Now  while  holiness  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  God,  it  is  with  us  a  possibility.  As  a 
possibility,  holiness  is  within  our  reach.  But  that  which  is 
within  our  reach  we  cannot  obtain  without  effort  and  struggle. 
Holiness  in  man,  then,  is  a  growth.  Grod  «  holy ;  men  become 
holy.  And  the  specific  work  of  Christ  is  to  aid  men  to  become 
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holy,  that,  being  holy,  they  may  fulfil  the  purpose  of  their 
existence  and  partake  of  the  Divine  nature  (2  Pet  i  4).     The 
change  involves  a  process,  and  every  moral  process  is  educa- 
tional    Christ,  then,  educates  his  disciples  with  a  view  to 
make  them  holy.     Christ  is  the  great  spiritual  Educator  of 
the  world,     Christ  saves  men  by  pouring  into  them  the  kin- 
dling elements  of  a  new  life.     Working  in  the  line  of  all  our 
natural  sentiments  and  impulses,  he  trains  them,  enriclies 
them,  directs  them,  elevates  them  and  perfects  them.     There 
is  no  affection,  aptitude  or  tendency  in  our  nature  that  is  bad 
in  itself   Eadical  evil  exists  only  in  the  creeds  and  the  schools. 
Eadical  evil  is  an  impossibility  in  God's  creation.     That  cre- 
ation— ^the  whole  and  every  part  of  that  creation — God  himself 
pronounced  good  when  first  it  proceeded  from  his  hands ;  and 
though  individual  men  have  defiled  their  hearts  and  marred 
the  divine  image  they  bear,  yet  every  new-bom  child  is  as 
good  when  now  it  comes  from  the  Creator's  bosom,  as  was 
the  first  child  of  the  first  mother.     The  good  in  its  earliest 
condition  is  good  merely  in  relation  to  that  condition ;  but 
even  in  the  sensuous  in&nt  there  lies  an  infinite  capability  of 
good ;  and  the  good  which  lies  there  in  the  germ,  Christ  came 
to  develop,  refine  and  perfect     In  accomplishing  that  divine 
work,  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     The  nature  and  the 
measure  of  that  good  ia  Christ  himself     Christ  is  the  pattern 
of  his  own  salvation.     If  you  wish  to  know  what  Christian 
salvation  involves,  look  to  Jesus.     Holy  and  loving  himself, 
Jesus  came  to  make  men  holy  and  loving.     Only  when  men 
are  holy  and  loving  like  Jesus,  are  they  saved  with  the  true 
Christian  salvation.     The  salvation  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  like  the  obedience  of  Christ ; 
is  "  love  unfeigned"  like  Christ's ;  ia  sympathy  with  human 
suffering  as  tender  and  practical  as  Christ's ;  is  active  bene- 
ficence as  impartial,  pitying,  generous  and  constant  as  Christ's; 
is  a  heart  as  large  as  his ;  a  mind  as  wise  as  his ;  a  trust  as 
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foil  and  unwavering  as  his;  a  self-sacrifice  as  entire  and  prompt 
as  his ;  a  human  soul  like  Christ's,  expanded  and  harmonized 
in  all  its  capacities  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God  This  is 
Christian  salvation.  This,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  is  the 
real  and  the  full  benefit  which  Jesus  bestows  on  the  world. 
Can  there  be  a  higher  or  larger  good  1  Does  anything  deserve 
the  name  of  salvation  which  does  not  more  or  less  issue  in 
this  goodi  Is  not  this  good  the  very  essence  of  all  good,  and 
consequently  must  not  this  be  the  good  which  God  offers  the 
world  through  his  Son  ?  If  God  is  holiness  and  love,  and  if 
Christ  is  holy  and  loving,  then  Christian  salvation  is  and 
must  be  participation  in  those  divine  qualities.  May  you  and 
I  make  no  mistake  here !  May  we  not  be  deluded  with  the 
notion  that  we  are  or  can  be  saved  except  as  we  share  in  the 
holiness  and  love  which  form  the  very  essence  of  God,  and 
are  the  ruling  and  beneficent  powers  of  the  universe ! 

2.  The  means  or  channel  of  the  bestowment  of  this  price- 
less and  eternal  good  is  indicated  when  the  apostle  declares  that 
"the  Eather  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world" 
Every  word  in  that  declaration  is  a  source  of  equal  light  and 
assurance.  The  origin  of  the  good  is  the  infinite  Eather.  Are 
not  his  resources  boundless  ?  Are  not  his  mercies  inexhaust- 
ible I  A  fiither  can  but  desire  his  children's  highest  good 
An  almighty  Father  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  what  he  desires. 
**If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him!"  (Matt  vii  11). 
Moreover,  he  has  sent  his  Son  for  the  very  purpose  of  saving 
the  world  .  In  doing  so,  has  he  not  taken  the  requisite  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  f  Does  any  earthly  parent 
send  his  son  to  perform  a  task  without  putting  into  his  hands 
the  needful  power  ?  The  niission  of  Christ  is  the  virtual  sal- 
vation of  the  world  Christ  has  come,  therefore  the  world  is 
saved    ThQ  first  fruits  are  all  that  we  behold,  but  the  first 
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fruits  fpretel  the  harvest  "  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  will  he  not  with  him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things  1"  (Eom.  viii  32).  And  then  that 
Son  how  fit  to  be  the  Messenger  of  God  on  such  an  errand  ! 
What  wisdom  to  win  over  the  mind !  What  gentleness  to 
captivate  the  heart !  What  love  to  enrich  and  ennoble  the 
soul!  What  power  to  renew  the  life!  When  you  have 
formed  to  yourself  a  full  conception  of  Jesus, — ^when,  conse- 
quently, you  know  what  Jesus  is, — ^when  you  feel  his  sublime 
character,  in  all  its  tenderness,  compass  and  energy,  radiating 
its  excellences  in  the  centre  of  your  soul, — ^then  you  know 
with  childlike  simplicity  and  certainty  of  assurance  that  the 
gift  of  Christ  is  the  bestowal  of  s^vation.  But  this  Son  and 
Image  of  the  good  and  (Hnnipotent  Father  is  designated  ^'  the 
Savioui\"  The  way  in  which  he  proves  himself  the  Saviour 
is  indicated  in  his  own  words :  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches.  He  that  abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit"  (John  xv.  5).  Christians  partake 
of  salvation  by  being  grafted  into  Christ,  the  spiritual  vine. 
Thus  grafted,  they  receive  the  living  sap  of  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal life.  That  sap  rises  in  the  trunk  and  passes  into  every 
branch,  and  so  every  branch  swells  with  the  generous  influ- 
ence, and  buds  and  bears  fruit  no  less  rich  and  beautiful  than 
abundant  The  metaphor  conveys  a  great  spiritual  truth.  It 
conveys  that  truth  more  exactly  and  more  fuUy  than  any 
ordinary  terms.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  being  understood,  I  may 
venture  to  add  a  word  or  two  of  explanation.  Observe,  then, 
that  the  idea  of  spiritual  union  is  here  conveyed.  Now  of  all 
spiritual  union  sympathy  is  the  essence.  It  is  a  fellow  feeling 
that  knits  us  with  our  home  friends,  and  makes  their  moral 
life  our  own.  By  a  fellow  feeling  is  the  Christian  grafted  into 
Christ,  the  Uving  vine.  We  become  one  with  Christ  by 
having  our  nature  attuned  to  his.  We  palftake  of  the  vital 
essences  of  his  soul  when  we  have  the  same  mind  that  was  in 
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him,  wlien  we  share  his  affections,  pursue  his  designs  and 
work  his  work.  I  believe  that  no  one  ever  sat  at  his  feet  and 
learnt  of  him  without  being  "changed  into  the  same  image, 
from  gloiy  to  glory"  (2  Cor.  iii  18). 

The  means,  then,  of  Christian  salvation  is  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  Almighty  Father,  the  love  of  the  Son,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  Saviour,  our  Brother  and  our  Lord,  who  was 
made  perfect  through  suffering,  and  who,  having  suffered,  is 
able  and  ready  to  succour  those  who  suffer  (Heb.  ii  18). 

3.  This  inestimable  good  is  enhanced  and  recommended  by 
its  universality ;  for  Jesus  is  the  Saviour,  not  of  Jew  or  Gen- 
tQe,  but  of  the  world.  So  large  and  impartial  a  blessing  looks 
like  the  gift  of  the  conm^on  Father.  Its  realization  is  the 
more  easy,  because  it  disowns  all  the  factitious  distinctions  of 
earth,  and  so  in  its  fiowings  forth  is  unimpeded  and  unchecked 
by  the  partition-walls  and  boundary-lines  of  national  dislikes 
and  sectarian  jealousies.  The  genial  glow  which  springs  from 
a  community  of  interests,  action  and  destiny,  is  a  large  and 
free  channel,  down  which  the  one  Father  of  humankind  is 
pouring  and  will  pour  the  grace  and  love  he  bestows  on  the 
world  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  all  have  one  God,  one  Saviour, 
and  one  salvation,  all  will  experience  a  common  gratitude  and 
work  for  the  common  good.  Partial  salvation  is  no  salvation 
at  all  The  only  salvation  is  that  which,  like  God's  heavens, 
covers,  enlightens,  warms  and  blesses  all  men. 

4.  You  have  to  some  extent  seen,  and  you  accordingly  tes- 
tify, that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  My  guarantee  for  this  assertion  is  in  the  joy  which 
you  feel  in  the  thought  that  Christ  is  the  universal  Friend, 
and  as  the  universal  Friend,  so  the  universal  Saviour,  of  man. 
You  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  can  in  conse- 
quence have  no  sympathy  with  "  particular  redemption."  A 
world  in  part  saved  and  in  part  lost,  is  to  you  not  God's  world. 
A  salvation  fit)m  the  benefits  of  which  many,  if  not  ^^the 
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many,"  ate 'either. designedly  or  undesignedly  excluded,  is  to 
you  no  salvation  such  as  the  Father  would  originate,  the  Son 
achieve,  or  the  world  accept  You  have  seen  and  felt  the 
expanding,  liheralizing  and  elevating  efficacy  of  the  gospel, 
and  can  therefore  testify,  and  do  gladly  testify,  to  its  certainty 
and  worth.  In  the  degree  in  which  your  spiritual  vision 
becomes  more  clear,  more  distinct  and  more  full,  will  your 
testimony  be  more  emphatic  and  more  rejoicing  alike  for  your- 
selves individually,  for  those  whom  you  specially  love,  and 
for  all  your  fellow-men.  It  is  this  personal  experience  which 
is  the  best  and^.the  only  sufficient  preacher  of  the  gospeL 
Those  who  live  under  the  influence  of  Jesus  can  no  more 
doubt  the  efficacy  and  the  blessedness  of  his  salvation,  than 
they  who  see  the  light  of  day  can  question  its  reality  or*  its 
acceptableness.  Happy  their  condition!  They  believe,  not 
because  they  hear  the  word  of  man,  but  because  they  feel  the 
power  of  Christ  Their  faith  stands  not  in  outward  evidence, 
but  in  the  unmistakeable  assurances  of  their  own  inmost  life. 
They  are  "  bom  not  of  flesh  and  blood,"  but  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  have,  as  the  power,  so  "  the  light  of  life"  in  their 
own  souls.  They  therefore  can  adopt  the  words  addressed  by 
the  Samaritans  to  the  woman  £rom  whom  they  had  heard  of 
Jesus  :  "  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for  we 
have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world"  (John  iv.  42). 

There  may  be  present  some  who  have  not  this  personal 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  the  value  of  his  gospeL  To  your 
earnest  consideration  would  I  affectionately  ofler  the  doctrine 
that  has  now  been  expounded.  You  may  have  been  kept 
aloof  from  the  subject  by  narrow  and  unscriptural  views.  "  A 
more  excellent  way"  is  now  before  you.  Study  it ;  consider 
it  in*  relation  to  your  wants  and  capabilities,  and  the  wants 
and  capabilities  of  others.  There  is  one  recommendation  that 
I  would  beg  to  urge  on  your  attention.    The  view  of  Christian 
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salvation  now  set  forth  rons  in  a  line  with  all  God's  great 
providential  movements  for  the  good  of  man ;  it  runs  in  a  line 
with  all  yonr  natural  sentiments  and  better  tendencies ;  it 
nms  in  a  line  with  all  the  bearings  and  strivings  of  your 
moral  life ;  it  runs  in  a  line  with  all  your  domestic  affections ; 
in  a  word,  Christian  salvation  is  simply  the  human  being 
perfected ;  it  is  God's  own  workmanship  completed,  and  com- 
pleted too  by  God's  own  hand.  "  Creation,  Providence  and 
Giace,"  are  then  one.  The  top-stone  m  the  spiritual  temple 
is  brought  and  laid  by  the  hand  of  Christ,  the  great  master- 
biiilder.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  say  whether  such  a  view  is 
ziot  preferable  to  that  which  makes  salvation  run  across  our 
natoral  sentiments  and  God's  good  providence,  if  not  run 
counter  to  all  the  great  streams  of  God's  ordinary  influence ; 
but  whether  it  would  not  be  wise,  whether  it  is  not  right, 
vhether  it  is  not  imperative  on  you,  to  meditate  on  these 
tilings,  to  lay  them  to  heart,  to  make  trial  of  their  truth,  cer- 
tainty and  acceptableness,  with  lowly  and  devout  prayer  to 
God  for  aid  and  direction  f 
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Maithbw  xi.  18,  19  :  ^ 

'^  For  Jobn  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they  say,  He  hath  a  deviL 
The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say,  Behold  a  man 
gluttonous  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  But 
Wisdom  i&  justified  of  her  children." 

When  John  the  Baptist  began  to  preach  his  gospel  and  to 
announce  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  we  are  told  that  he  came 
clothed  in  a  garment  of  camels'  hair,  and  with  a  leathern  girdle 
round  his  loins ; — ^that  is,  he  came  in  the  most  common,  most 
durable  and  least  luxurious  dress  that  could  in  those  times  be 
obtained.  Camels'  hair  was  frequently  used  for  the  purpose 
of  making  different  kinds  of  clothes,  and  at  present  is  employed 
by  many  tribes  of  Arabs  in  the  manufacture  of  the  black  tents 
which  they  take  with  them  on  their  long  journeys.  He  lived, 
we  are  also  told,  upon  locusts  and  wild  honey ;  that  is,  upon, 
the  commonest  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  land,  and 
such  as  none  but  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  were  in  the 
habit  of  using.  The  place  of  his  appearance  was  the  desert, 
and  the  object  of  his  mission  to  exhort  men  to  repentance  and 
newness  of  life,  by  the  dread  of  that  punishment  which  might 
fall  upon  them  if  they,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  were  found 
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still  sinful  and  unrepentant  "  Q  generation  of  vipers,  who 
hath  warned  you  to  flee  fix)m  the  wrath  to  come  f  was  the 
language  of  this  latest  and  sternest  of  the  prophets. 

When  Jesus  Christ  came,  we  find  him  for  the  most  part 
living  as  other  men,  along  with  the  members  of  his  own 
£unily,  first  at  Kazareth,  and  afterwards  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gennesaret.  He  was  present  at  the  iQarriage  feast  of  Cana 
in  Galilee,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  suppoSing  that  he 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  an  object  of  notice  by  any 
outward  peculiarities  of  dress  or  manner  of  living.  In  fact, 
after  the  crucifixion,  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  his  garment, 
which  is  particularly  described  as  being  without  a  seam,  the 
same  as  those  worn  at  that  time  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and 
which  Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities,  says  was  a  long  robe 
reaching  to  the  feet,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  tied  around  the 
waist  with  a  girdle.  Even  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  in  hourly  danger,  he  still  lived  with  his  disciples,  and 
with  them  partook  of  all  the  ordinary  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  and  on  the  very  evening  of  his  seizure  they  had  all  been 
partaking  together  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  He  appeared 
in  the  cities  and  market-places,  and  among  men  engaged  in 
their  usual  avocations  :  only  when  in  danger  from  the  Phari- 
sees did  he  lead  his  followers  out  into  the  deserts,  there  to 
teach  them  truths  that  could  not  be  uttered  in  the  city  or 
near  the  tabernacles.  He  sought  to  bring  men  to  God  by 
love  and  through  the  holy  spirit ;  and  though  he  sometimes 
bitterly  foretold  the  miseries  that  must  fall  upon  a  faithless 
aad  time-serving  generation,  and  at  others  fearlessly  exposed 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  mighty  and  most  severely  reproved 
them,  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  his  mission  was  one  of  love.  He 
did  not  call  men  to  repentance  through  fear  of  punishment,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  joy  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest,"  was  the  subject  of  his  exhortations. 
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^^That  je  may  be  in  the  Father,  even  as  I  am  in  the  Father" 
was  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  was  emphatically  ikefrst 
and  the  grtatest  of  the  messengers  of  glad  tidings.  He  was 
the  eyangehst  of  God*8  love  to  man,  as  Matthew  and  Mark 
and  Luke  and  John  were  afterwards  the  evangelists  of  his 
own  heavenly  life  and  death  and  resurrection  to  the  whole 
human  race.  ^ 

In  the  chAzacters  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Saviour, 
we  have  the  most  complete  types  of  two  great  classes  of  reli- 
gious teachers,  and  of  two  distinct  stages  of  religious  develop- 
ment; and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  naturally  and 
beautifully  the  higher  follows  upon  the  lower,  in  nations  no 
less  than  in  individuals.  When  the  self-reproach  and  self- 
denial  of  the  first  is  real  and  nnfeigned,  then  the  peaceful  and 
rational  happiness  of  the  second  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  First  there  ever  comes  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  make  his  paths  straight;'*  and  afterwards  cometh  the 
Saviour,  whispering  to  the  repentant  and  the  broken-hearted, 
^  Blessed  are  ye  faithful ;  enter  now  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord  f 

Ll  every  nation,  when  it  arrives  at  a  certain  stage  of  social 
and  political  corruption,  there  are  found  men  ready  to  -n&Q  np 
and  protest  against  the  prevailrug  vices.  It  is  a  part  of  Grod's 
wise  providence  for  man,  that  the  vices  of  a  great  multitude 
must  re-act  upon  the  virtues  of  some  individuals ;  that  when 
thousands  of  minds  are  polluted  and  consciences  deadened, 
some  men  must  arise  eminent  in  purity  and  self-sacrificing 
energy.  And  even  when  thousands  of  men  are  flGdlen  for 
generations  upon  a  succession  of  evil  days,  nature  asserts  her 
rights  through  the  cruel  penances  and  mortifications  which 
some  of  the  community  are  driven  to  undergo,  in  the  hope  of 
thus  warding  o£f  punishment  from  a  wicked  generation.  Hence 
from  time  immemorial  that  crowd  of  men  who  have  separated 
themselves  from  their  fellows,  and  sought  to  draw  near  to 
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heaven  by  retreating  from  earth,  and  to  obtain  insight  into 
all  the  mysterierf  of  eternity  by  blinding  themselves  to  the 
tniths  of  time.  It  is  a  bad  sigh  for  any  nation  or  any 
church,  when  its  most  trustful  and  earnest  members  are  driven 
to  such  excesses.  It  shews  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
its  veiy  nature,  and  that  it  must  perish,  when  that  which 
should  have  been  virtue  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom,  being 
led  by  fancy  and  by  folly,  turns  to  repulsive  and  unnatural 
acts,  scarcely  better  in  their  nature  than  the  deeds  of  the  most 
vicioua  Then  has  come  about  that  most  terrible  of  all  states, 
when  the  light  that  was  in  them  is  turned  to  darkness ;  and 
oh !  how  great  is  that  darkness !  Even  in  the  midst  of  this 
nusdirected  devotion,  there  exists,  however,  that  element  of 
truthful,  self-sacrificing  zeal  which  in  the  end  may  be  the 
harbinger  of  better  things,  which  by  its  own  rigid  asceticism 
may  make  others  conscious  of  their  self-indulgence,  and  by  its 
own  wild  earnestness  may  arouse  others  from  their  slothful 
and  careless  indifference.  Thus  when  the  Jews  were  daily 
drinking  deeper  and  deeper  of  the  vices  of  their  Eoman  con- 
querors, came  John  the  Baptist,  discarding  all  ideas  of  personal 
pleasure  or  worldly  honour,  and  endeavouring,  by  fasting  and 
sohtude  and  prayer,  to  bring  back  the  nation  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  truth.  He  did  not  know  the  truth  himself; 
he  could  not  reveal  the  perfect  will  of  God ;  but  he  clearly 
foresaw  the  advent  of  one  who  would  do  this ;  and  he  made 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord  by  infusing  new  earnestness  and 
purity  into  the  thousands  whom  he  baptized,  and  by  teaching 
them  to  expect  the  arrival  of  one  greater  than  himself  who, 
Mving  in  the  light  of  God's  presence,  would  teach  them  that 
of  which  he  could  only  prophesy,  would  reveal  to  them  things 
which  to  him  were  but  dim  and  indistinct.  There  was  no 
mean  envy,  no  petty  jealousy  in  his  mind ;  he  appears  to  have 
known  that  he  was  only  in  the  lower  and  inferior  state  of 
religious  culture;  and  even  whilst  he  denounced  vengeance 
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upon  a  generation  of  vipers,  he  knew  that  he  was  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Messenger  of  peace  and  forgiveness  and  divine 
love.  How  different  from,  the  conduct  of  many,  who  cannot 
bear  to  think  that  their  own  narrow  forms  may  perish, — who 
will  not  believe  that  one  may  come  after  who  will  be  greater 
than  they, — and  will  not  prepare  the  way  for  that  constant 
and  unintermitted  expansion  of  the  truth  which  is  essential 
to  its  existence.  They  die,  and  their  deeds  die  with  them, 
for  they  contain  none  of  the  elements  of  immortality.  John 
the  Baptist^  however,  loved  the  truth  better  than  his  own 
theories ;  he  was  sincere  and  unprejudiced  in  his  teachings, 
and  rejoiced  in  nothing  more  than  that  he  could  prepare  the 
way  for  a  better  and  holier  and  more  inspired  teacher  than 
himself  and  when  he  died  his  deeds  lived  for  ever  in  the  good 
foundation  which  he  laid,  and  on  which  was  built  the  church 
of  Christ  In  wisdom  he  may  have  been  less  than  the  least 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  in  zeal,  earnestness  and  self- 
devotion,  he  was  a  great  and  a  shining  light  in  days  of  darkness 
and  sin. 

Again :  It  is  also  a  part  of  Gt)d*s  providence  that  after  a 
period  of  real  and  earnest  seK-sacrifice,  and  after  consistent 
purity  and  reformation  of  life,  there  should  come  a  period  of 
greater  light  A  hopeful  calm  succeeds  the  storm  of  self-de- 
nunciation and  self-reproach.  Faith  follows  in  the  deep  and 
burning  footsteps  of  despair ;  men  begin  not  only  to  abhor  the 
evil,  but  to  love  the  good ;  and  as  they  go  about  their  deeds 
of  mercy  with  a  trusting  heart,  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  infi- 
nite Father,  saying,  "  Fear  not,  for  thou  art  my  beloved  son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased"  "  I  seek  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  would  rather  he  should  repent  and  live."  Thus 
after  thousands  had  repented  at  the  voice  of  John — ^after  they 
had  learnt  to  look  with  abhorrence  upon  their  evil  deeds,  and 
had  learnt  to  prefer  even  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  to  the 
death  of  sin— came  the  Saviour  with  words  of  hope  and  com- 
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fort  to  their  broken  spirits,  declaring  the  perfect  law  of  love, 
and  announcing  peace  and  forgiveness  to  all ;  demanding  of 
them  in  return  only  that  they  should  worship  their  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth, — ^that  at  home  and  with  their  families,  in 
all  their  business  and  in  all  their  pleasure,  in  all  their  conver- 
sation and  actions,  and  in  all  the  events  of  their  existence,  they 
should  recollect  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  so 
hve  on  earth  as  was  becoming  to  the  heirs  of  an  immortal  life. 
They  should  live  strictly  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  eiy  oy 
all  natural  pleasure ;  they  need  not  sacrifice  the  body  to  save 
the  soul,  or  make  the  present  miserable  in  order  to  ensure  future 
happiness ;  but  when  trials  come  in  the  course  of  duty,  when 
temptations  allured  them  from  the  cause  of  truth,  when  perse- 
cutions followed  them  in  every  land  and  through  every  scene  of 
life, — ^then  they  should  bear  all  for  the  love  of  God,  should  not 
repine  even  at  suffering  or  death,  but  receive  it  as  a  part  of 
God's  providence,  a  trust  of  great  price,  which  they  were  to 
hold  sacred  and  pure  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world.  As 
he  taught,  he  lived — and  as  he  bade  his  followers  die,  he  died ; 
and  gave  his  seal  to  the  highest  and  purest  and  the  only  true 
revelation  of  Grod's  will  to  man.  The  light  which  came  with 
him  into  the  world  was  the  true  light,  in  and  through  which 
all  nations  shall  yet  live  in  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  love. 

These  two  stages  of  religious  feeling  seem  equally  healthy 
and  natural  in  their  tone.  It  is  not  possible  to  return  from 
spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life  without  the  deep  contrition  and 
agony  of  remorse.  like  the  first  efforts  of  a  drowned  man  to 
recover  the  lost  power  of  the  senses,  the  present  suffering  seems 
80  great  as  to  counterbalance  any  amount  of  prospective  hap- 
pines&  But  little  by  little  the  body  resumes  all  its  wonted 
fimctions ;  and  when  the  quiet,  healthy  pulse  of  life  Beats 
again  through  the  veins,  the  terror  of  the  remedy  is  forgotten 
in  the  joy  of  the  perfect  recovery.  The  danger  of  the  first 
stage  Hes  not  in  the  pain,  but  in  the  physical  or  mental 
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stupor  whicli  comes  over  the  system  and  prepares  the  way  for 
speedy  death. 

When  the  natural  order  of  things  is  reversed,  and  men, 
partially  convinced  of  the  troth,  flatter  themselves  that  they 
can  proceed  at  once  from  a  state  of  self-indnlgence  to  one  of 
ohedience  and  love, — ^when,  in  £act^  they  attempt  to  enjoy  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  tnie  Christian  without  sincere 
repentance  for  their  past  misdeeds, — ^they  invert  the  natural 
sequence,  and  for  a  time  at  least  shut  themselves  out  from  the 
possibility  of  even  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  God. 
They  continue  in  all  their  old  habits,  are  grasping  or  sordid 
or  uncharitable  or  immoral  as  they  were  before.  They  have 
merely  taken  upon  themselves  another  name,  the  very  meaning 
of  which  they  do  not  understand ;  they  imitate  the  ontward 
devotion  of  the  troe  Christian,  but  their  spirits  have  no  sym- 
pathy or  love  towards  their  great  Master.  Not  less  danger 
also  arises  £rom  the  reverse  of  this — the  continuance  of  the 
outward  forms  of  humiliation  and  repentance,  instead  of  mov- 
ing onward  to  the  more  perfect  state  of  Christian  life  and 
Christian  love.  Many  persons  truly  acknowledge  and  repent 
of  their  sinful  and  worldly  dispositions ;  but  they  cannot  accept 
as  right  that  peaceful  and  joyous  life  which,  after  the  first  great 
trial,  should  reward  their  labours.  They  have  listened  so 
eagerly  to  the  stem  voice  of  John,  have  drank  so  deep  of  his 
ascetic  spirit,  that  they  cannot  hear  the  gentle  voice  of  the 
Saviour,  and  cannot  appreciate  the  value  of  the  quiet,  imosten- 
tatious  goodness  and  love  to  which  he  would  lead  them.  In 
the  first  case,  men  attempt  to  snatch  the  harvest  without  sow- 
ing the  seed  or  preparing  the  groimd,  and  they  grasp  only  the 
dead  stubble  of  their  own  misdeeds.  In  the  second,  they 
destroy  all  prospect  of  harvest  by  constantly  preparing  the 
ground  for  firesh  crops  of  righteousness  before  the  first  have 
come  to  maturity,  thus  uprooting  by  their  own  anxious  folly 
the  genus  of  a  more  perfect  and  holy  flEdth. 
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Thus  &r  we  have  regarded  the  characters  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist)  and  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  their  various  followers,  in 
regard  to  each  other.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  greater 
nmnber  of  people  adhered  to  neither ;  not  the  sternness  of  the 
one  nor  the  love  of  the  other  could  arouse  them  firom  the  depth 
of  selfishness  into  which  they  had  Mien.  Wise  and  quick- 
sighted  as  regards  their  worldly  interest  and  their  present 
pleasnie,  hut  indifferent  to  or  utterly  fedthless  of  the  future, 
lliey  deemed  the  austerities  of  John  little  better  than  a  pious 
folly.  The  harsh  treated  him  with  contempt,  the  more  merci- 
ful with  mere  pity,  as  one  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  intellects. 
And  when  Christ  came  among  them,  eating  and  drinking  as 
other  men,  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
they  would  not  listen  to  him.  Unconscious  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  their  conduct^  the  same  men  who  condemned  John 
for  his  asceticism,  attempted  to  destroy  the  force  of  our  Saviour's 
teaching  by  saying  that  in  all  the  common  things  of  life  he 
was  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Behold,  said  they,  a  man 
gluttonous  and  a  winebibber,  a  Mend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ! 

Alas !  how  easy  it  is  to  find  feult  with  the  teacher  when  the 
doctrine  is  unpalatable !  How  readily  will  men  find  plausible 
excuses  for  not  listening  to  anything  th^t  is  at  variance  with 
theii  habits  of  life,  anything  which  demands  a  temporary  sacri- 
fice, even  though  the  future  gain  may  be  inestimable  !  How 
little  faith  is  there  in  the  spiritual  realities  of  our  existence — 
how  little  care  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  immortal 
soul! 

When  at  the  present  day  we  say  that  we  are  all  Christians, 
—members  of  churches,  towns  and  kingdoms,  all  of  them 
^^irectly  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  dispensation, — 
we  state  a  fact  which  is  capable  of  bearing  two  very  different 
aspects.  If  we  mean  that  the  whole  of  European  life  at  the 
present  time  is  vitally  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  stamp  of 
Christianity,  we  state  what  would,  were  it  true,  be  the  most 
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glorious  phenomenon  of  all  histoiy.  When,  however,  we  look 
to  the  state  of  war  among  the  great  nations,  the  despotism  and 
treachery  of  some  most  powerful  governments,  the  vice  and 
infamy  of  the  large  towns,  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  our 
country  populations,  and  the  practical  scepticism  which  governs 
the  conduct  of  many, — ^we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that, 
though  every  parish  has  its  church  and  every  man  a  Bible, 
we  are  very,  very  far  from  deserving  the  title  of  a  Christian 
and  God-fearing  nation.  As  a  whole,  we  are  in  the  state  of 
those  who  attempt  to  gain  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
higher  stage  of  religious  discipline,  without  having  passed 
through  the  trials  and  purifications  of  the  lower.  We  continue 
our  evil  deeds  under  a  holy  name,  and  so  deceive  one  another 
as  to  the  truth ;  and  we  daily  see  the  result  in  crime  and 
degradation  which,  were  it  not  recUy  visible  in  all  the  trades, 
professions,  occupations  and  even  pleasures  of  our  time,  we 
should  regard  as  a  gross  calumny  upon  the  human  race, — a 
malignant  invention  of  those  who  desired  to  shew  that  we  were 
children  of  the  devil  and  not  sons  of  God  and  disciples  of  the 
Saviour.  When  we  speak  of  the  Christianity  of  our  time,  we 
ought  to  qualify  our  language  and  distinctly  express  what  we 
really  mean,  which  is,  that  Christian  knowledge  is  open  to  all, 
that  all  men  profess  belief  therein,  but  that  only  a  limited 
number  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the 
truth,  have  been  enabled  to  appreciate  its  real  value.  Multi- 
tudes grasp  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  live  in  the 
darkness  and  fear  of  the  outer  court,  instead  of  the  light  and 
peace  of  the  sanctuary.  Greater  multitudes  still  are  ready 
with  their  quick-witted  objections  to  everything — ^this  form  of 
worship  is  too  severe,  another  form  too  lax,  and  a  third  too 
intellectual  They  will  have  neither  the  teaching  of  John  nor 
of  Christ ;  the  one  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they 
say,  He  hath  a  devil ;  the  other  came  eating  and  drinking,  and 
they  say,  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend 
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of  pubKcans  and  sinners ;  but,  remarks  the  evangelist^  Wisdom 
u  justified  of  her  children. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  we  may  well  be  doubtful 
of  our  true  position.  Let  us  wisely  endeavour  to  justify  our- 
selves, not  by  petulant  fault-finding  with  everything  that  does 
not  seem  to  us  perfectly  desirable,  but  let  us  see  truly  if  we 
have  not  need  of  much  repentance  and  self-denial — ^whether 
we  have  not  much  real  work  to  do,  many  great  sacrifices  to 
make,  before  we  dare  to  think  of  passing  from  the  lower  state 
of  discipline  to  the  higher  state  of  liberty ;  and  may  we  all 
ultimately  attain  to  that  degree  of  self-control  which  shall 
enable  us  to  leave  the  stein  self-mortification  of  John  in  the 
wilderness,  for  the  gentleness  and  peace  and  love  of  a  truly 
Christian  and  Grod-fearing  community !    Amen. 


MAN  TO  BE  RAISED  TO  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE 
GOSPEL 

BY   REV.    CHARLES   WICKSTBBD,   B.  A. 


1  Thkssalosiaiis  t.  23  : 

"And  the  very  God  of  Peace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  your  whole  spirit 
and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

No  lower  aim  has  the  sacred  gospel  ever  placed  before  itself 
with  no  inferior  result  wiU  it  ever  be  content,  than  that  man 
shall  be  sanctified  wholly,  and  his  whole  spirit  and  soul  and 
body  be  preserved  blameless,  till  at  length  he  shall  be  offered, 
complete  and  perfected,  the  discipline  of  earth  accomplished, 
the  work  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  fulfilled  in  him,  a  living 
sacrifice,  acceptable  to  God. 

Now  when  we  consider  what  the  human  heart  is,  what 
human  life  is,  how  we  are  bound  down  to  the  earth  by  means 
of  our  many  inferiorities  and  deficiencies  as  by  so  many  heavy 
weights,  it  sometimes  seems  to  us  as  if  no  power  could  possibly 
lift  us  up  and  keep  us  up,  and  as  if  that  were  a  vain  and 
impossible  mission  which  proposes  for  itself  such  a  purposa 
And  yet  if  there  be  a  truth  or  a  fact,  this  is  one — ^that  Jesus 
Christ  proposed  this  purpose  to  himseK  and  to  the  world ; 
that  his  apostles  devoted  their  being  in  its  entirety  to  the 
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carrying  out  of  this  purpose ;  and  that  whatever  form  it  inay 
take  in  worldly  hands  or  in  worldly  churches,  the  cry  of  that 
religion  in  its  records  is,  "  Awake  to  nghteonsness  and  sin  not 
Be  ye  perfect  as  yonr  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect ;  be  ye  holy 
as  He  is  holy,  and  stand  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God." 

But  we  are  continually  seeking  to  limit  and  derogate  from 
this  high  object — ^proposing  a  dogma  or  a  ceremony,  a  substi- 
tute or  a  sacrifice,  in  lieu  of  this  perfect  obedience  which  the 
gospel  requires  from  man  and  which  man  does  not  render. 
Bat  the  gospel  itself  condescends  to  no  such  subterfuges.  It 
never  lowers  its  tone,  it  never  changes  its  requirements.  Men 
may  give  or  withhold ;  but  its  demand  is  still  the  same — 
increased  it  cannot  be,  diminished  it  will  not  be.  The  voice 
of  its  prayer,  the  object  of  its  endeavour,  is  still  that  the  very 
God  of  Peace  may  sanctify  us  wholly. 

Now  nothing,  my  brethren,  can  equal  the  grandeur  and 
solenmity  of  this  object  and  this  labour.  Its  arduousness  and 
extent — ^the  greatness  of  the  work  when  accomplished — ^the 
abw  lapse  of  ages  during  which  it  is  moving  towards  its  goal 
—end  the  dim,  removed  distance  to  which  its  final  accomplish- 
ment seems  deferred,— only  add  to  the  awe  and  seriousness 
▼ith  which  we  contemplate  it  Men  may  make  a  trivial  thing 
of  Christianity,  by  choosing  to  lay  hold  of  and  to  apprehend 
just  so  much  of  its  grave  character  and  purpose  as  to  make  it 
appear  simply  one  of  the  ameliorating  influences  of  society. 
Bat,  in  truth,  this  only  shews  thenudves  to  be  trivial — their 
religion  to  be  a  light,  imeamest,  unimpressive  thing.  It  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  the  augustness  of  religion 
itself  the  power  of  its  instruments,  the  grandeur  of  its  effects, 
or  the  infinite  importance  of  its  objects.  The  statesman  may 
choose  to  regard  it  as  useful  and  cqnducive  to  public  order — 
the  man  of  the  world  may  regard  it  as  at  least  promotive  of 
morality  and  repressive  of  the  stormier  passions  and  the  more 
degraded  vices  of  mankind ;  but  seen  in  its  own  aspect,  and 
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in  the  position  in  which  alone  it  chooses  to  stand,  at  the  head 
of  eighteen  centuries,  as  the  fountain  &om  which  all  ^ood 
things  during  these  ages  have  drawn  their  chief  sustenance  and 
life,  it  is  the  power  which  aims  throughout  at  nothing  eke  but 
to  sanctify  men  wholly,  and  to  preserve  their  whole.spirit  and 
soul  and  body  blameless. 

Every  man  who  places  the  religion  of  his  faith  and  his  aspi- 
ration lower  than  this,  enfeehles  his  own  strength,  degrades 
his  own  thought  and  soul,  limits^  consciously  and  intentionally, 
the  possibility  of  his  own  future.  If  you  say  that  your  religion 
requires  anything  less  of  you  than  the  perfect  ChristLan  life 
and  temper, — ^instead  of  having  it  above  you  in  such  a  position 
as  that  it  may  be  continually  calling,  drawing,  lifting  you  up 
to  itseU^ — ^you  have  it  on  your  own  level,  keeping  company 
with  yourself  partaking  of  all  your  feebleness  and  trammelled 
by  all  your  unworthiness.  Instead  of  having  it  firmly  set  and 
anchored  in  heaven,  so  that,  where  there  is  motion  at  all, 
it  must  be  of  y(M  towards  it^  you  loosen  the  rivet  above, 
weaken  the  upward  hold  it  has  of  you,  and  threaten  to  drag 
it  down  about  your  own  feet,  where  your  eyes  can  behold  it 
without  raising  themselves  up,  and  where  religion,  lowered  to 
the  level  of  your  equal,  falls  from  its  height  and  grandeur,  as 
your  awe  and  aspiration,  your  strength  and  wisdonL  We 
deceive  ourselves — ^we  iiijure  ourselves — ^we  strike  at  the  roots 
of  growth  and  wound  the  power  of  conscience — ^we  dishonour 
the  august  heavens  themselves,  in  the  ancient  but  everlasting 
language  of  the  holy  thought  of  a  past  age — we  do  despite  to 
the  grace  of  God  and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit — ^when  in  our 
secret  hearts  we  maintain  that  the  Christian  faith  requires 
from  us  anything  less  than  the  preservation  of  our  whole  spirit 
and  soul  and  body  blameless,  the  enduing  ourselves  with  dis- 
positions the  purest  and  the  kindest,  with  principles  the  loftiest 
and  the  strongest,  with  a  love  of  God  the  most  profound  and 
filial,  with  a  love  of  man  the  most  hearty  and  fraternal 
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I  believe  it  is  some  vain  feeling  and  desire  of  consistency 
that  induces  many  thus  to  degrade  their  religion.  They  say 
that  they  do  not  like  to  profess  a  standard  of  which  they  ore 
conscious  that  their  daily  life  and  disposition  fall  so  short, 
and  which  they  never  expect  to  attain.  A  man  says,  "  I  am 
not  80  strictly  and  scrupulously  honest  as  I  should  be.  I  do 
not  feel  so  hearty  on  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  feUow- 
creatnres  as  I  should  feeL  I  am  a  great  deal  more  selfish, 
looking  more  to  my  own  ease  and  comfort  and  prosperity  and 
indulgence,  than  I  should.  Though  I  revere  the  Infinite 
Creator,  have  a  true  respect  for  sincere  religion,  wherever 
found,  and  a  profound  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  its  laws, 
and  the  happiness  obedience  to  them  would  impart,  yet  with 
all  this  I  am  not  religious.  I  live  but  little  in  direct  personal 
communion  with  God;  I  refer  to  Him  but  rarely,  perhaps 
never.  I  seldom  cony  my  weakness  unto  Him,  for  his 
strength — my  sins  unto  Hnn,  for  his  pardon.  I  think  that  I 
am  equal  to  a  respectable  and  moral  conduct^  taking  my  part 
in  some  of  the  good,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  more 
obvious  evil,  in  human  life ;  and  this  is  the  standard  of  reli- 
gion which  I  shall  profess,  because  to  this  I  think  I  may 
really  attain.  The  higher  standard  of  a  super-secular  and 
super-human  goodness,  I  must  leave  to  real  saints,  who  attain 
it  without  professing  it ;  or  to  pretended  saints,  who  profess 
it  without  attaining  it" 

The  hour  in  which  a  man  makes  this  speech  to  his  soul,  he 
brings  down  God  &om  heaven,  and  Duty  from  its  throne  :  he 
shuts  up  the  future ;  he  puts  a  barrier  in  the  path  of  Progress ; 
he  lifts  off  the  halo  j&om  the  brow  of  Christ,  and  leaves  him 
dead  in  the  hands  of  enemies  on  the  cross ;  he  severs  the  ties 
that  connect  his  own  soul  with  the  infinite  and  the  immortal; 
he  has  done  with  all  the  highest  possibilities  of  his  spiritual 
existence,  and  to  all  the  best  purposes  of  being  he  might  as 
well  die.     Directly  you  give  up  the  expectation,  and  with  the 
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ezpedatioii  the  hope,  and  with  the  hope  the  effort,  of  being 
better  than  yon  are,  more  pure  and  heavenly-minded  than  you 
are,  more  bound  in  lore  and  kindness  to  man,  in  love  and 
obedience  to  God, — directly  yon  give  up  yonr  belief  that  it  is 
the  province  and  the  aim  of  religion  to  sanctify  you  wholly, 
to  preserve  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  blameless, — 
your  career  as  an  immortal  being,  for  the  time,  is  stopped ; 
your  highest  happiness  has  passed  away  out  of  your  bosom ; 
you  are  patching  up  the  garment  of  life  to  last  your  time ;  you 
are  not  weaving  a  robe  in  which  to  sit  at  the  right  band  of 
God  in  heaven  for  ever.  You  are  forgetting,  you  are  disbe- 
lieving in,  a  life  to  come ;  you  are  only  thinking  of  wearing 
through,  as  best  you  may,  your  time  on  earth.  All  the  bright 
visions  of  your  soul's  youth  are  dissolved.  The  religion  which 
was  once  above  you,  and  to  which  you  could  have  gone  to  lift 
you  up  again,  is  now  lowered  to  your  own  level  You  sit, 
companions  now,  alike  degraded  and  in  sorrow.  There  is  no 
life  but  in  motion  :  you  have  ceased  to  move ;  you  are  ceasing 
to  live.  So  is  he  that  liveth  without  God  and  a  true  hope, 
who  has  ceased  to  believe  that  the  religion  of  the  Cross  has 
the  purpose  and  the  power  to  sanctify  us  wholly.  Every 
season  of  earthly  life  has  its  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  hearty 
reception  of  this  truth  With  the  yoimg,  the  glitter  of  life 
is  new  and  bright  Earth  spreads  so  fEur  before  them,  that 
they  can  conceive  of  nothing  &rther.  Time  seems  so  long, 
eternity  can  scarce  be  longer;  old  people  seem  so  old,  the 
saints  can  scarce  be  older.  Desires  and  wishes  are  so  prompt 
and  unsubdued  and  earnest,  that  they  fill  up  the  whole  soul, 
and  scarcely  anything  else  can  be  admitted.  To  lay  the  finger 
of  arrest  on  their  own  nature, — ^to  compel  themselves  to  be 
serious  and  think  a  Httle, — ^to  look  at  life  and  its  duties  and 
its  future  with  some  degree  of  thought  and  awe, — ^to  subdue 
the  tumult  of  passion,  and  apportion  imagination  in  some 
measure  to  reality, — that  is  their  difficulty. 
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In  old  age,  our  difficulties  are  of  a  different  kind.  We  have 
drawn  so  near  the  edge  of  life, — ^there  seems  so  little  of  it  left 
to  walk, — ^we  feel,  perhaps,  so  unwilling,  and  even  so  fearful, 
to  be  cast  over  that  precipice  to  which  we  seem  approaching, — 
the  present  seems  to  lack  so  many  interests  that  the  present 
used  to  have, — so  many  companions  that  used  to  be  in  life 
and  Mendship  and  sympathy  around  us,  have  fsJlen  asleep, — 
that  we  are  disposed  to  turn  away  from  the  future,  which  is 
80  brief — ^the  present^  which  has  so  little  to  interest  us, — and 
live  in  that  which  is  gone — the  past>  which  stretches  out 
amply  and  fiill  of  stored-up  materials  behind  us.  And  our 
temptation  is  to  find  the  elysium  of  our  thoughts  in  it,  and  to 
say  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these.  This  is  our 
temptation,  but  it  is  not  our  duty.  Our  duty  is,  and  it  is 
often  a  difficult  one,  to  take  to  us  all  the  better  and  brighter 
part  of  what  is  around  us, — ^renewing  our  covenant  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  young, — sharing  in  their  interests, — Whelping 
where  we  can  in  their  nobler  toils, — advancing  with  their 
advances,  and  entering  into  their  hopes  and  happiness.  Oh ! 
happy  the  old  age  that  is  in  any  way  bound  in  sympathy  to 
youth,  and  that  has  by  these  means  something  to  live  for  yet! 
Happy  the  old  age  that  closes  not  up  its  heart  to  the  better 
desires  and  the  nobler  labours  of  the  generation  that  is  around 
it,  but  casts  itself  with  affectionate  interest  and  sympathy  into 
whatever  is  best  and  happiest  in  the  time  that  now  is,  and 
moves  with  the  moving  world !  Gracious  and  enchanting  as 
the  sight  of  this  cordial  faith  and  lively  sympathy  in  old  age 
is,  it  is  not  afforded  without  much  self-discipline  and  effort ; 
it  is  not  afforded  without  much  contention  with  the  temptation 
that  too  easily  besets  this  time  of  life,  to  live  in  and  mourn 
over  the  departed  past,  and  to  part  with  all  fidth  and  hope  in 
the  present 

But  between  these  two  seasons  there  is  an  intervening 
period  that  has  its  own  pecuHar  dangers  too — its  own  peculiar 
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diffieiilties  in  tbe  my  oi  mamiaiiiii^  a  firely  tnist  in  the  pos- 
sibilitT  and  the  duty  o€  omdnned  spintaal  progress  and  high 
achierement — its  ofwn  pemliar  difficnhies  in  Ihe  way  of  receiv- 
ing the  tnith  that  Chiistianity  may,  if  we  wiU,  sanctify  us 
wholly,  and  pieserve  our  idiole  spint  and  seal  and  hody 
hlamelesB.  There  is  zpt  to  gather  OTer  the  heart  of  nuUurity 
a  haid  and  toipid  fibn  of  coldness  and  doaht  It  is  part  of 
the  Older  of  FroTidenoe  that  we  shall  at  this  time  be  deeply 
engaged  in  the  realities  of  life.  At  no  penod  of  hmnan  exist- 
ence is  life  so  intensely  real  and  actoalyandmansosarroiinded 
with  dose-girding  relations^  as  at  thi«.  The  ties  that  bind  bim 
to  earth,  to  £unily,  to  bosiness^  to  practical  fonns  of  duty,  are 
most  nmneroos  now,  more  nimKnoos  than  in  the  season  ere 
all  were  formed,  than  in  the  season  whrai  some  will  be  dis- 
solved. Many  of  the  fiincies  and  yisians  of  a  former  anticipa- 
iaon  are  barst  and  broken,  and  the  cafan  retiospect  of  a  sabse- 
qnent  tnne  has  not  yet  amved.  At  this  middle  period  of  life, 
man  may  have  more  and  firmer  princqiles  and  habitB,  bnt  he  is 
i^t  to  have  fower  and  weaker  hopes  and  foiths.  A  large  part 
of  his  ideal,  in  reference  to  himself  and  others,  has  fiiiled  to  be 
accomplished.  He  b^ins,  like  the  wedding  gnest  in  the 
gospel,  with  shame  to  take  a  lower  seaL  He  expects  to  have 
no  worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  him, 
and  his  ears  are  not  expectantly  open  to  any  words  which  shall 
say  to  him,  "  Friend,  go  up  higher."  He  begins  to  think  that 
he  shall  be  thankfol  if  he  preserve  his  footing  and  do  not  folL 
He  begins  to  listen  to  such  a  prayer  as  says^  '^The  God  of 
Peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  preserve  yonr  whole  spirit  and 
soul  and  body  blameless  till  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  as  to  something  strange,  unearthly,  impossible,  belong- 
ing to  an  age  of  spiritual  Mth  and  labour  that  has  passed  or 
never  was.  And  for  this  reason  I  say,  that  never  in  youth 
were,  that  never  in  age  wiU  be,  the  great  purpose  and  object 
of  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  never  were  or  will  be  the  hopes 
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and  possibilities  of  liis  best  progress  and  of  his  highest  good, 

in  greater  danger  to  that  man,  than  in  this  season  of  flagging 

trust)  of  hesitating  step,  of  doubt,  misgiving,  hopelessness  and 

fear.    He  must  believe  onoe  again;  he  must,  unless  he  is 

spiritually  to  perish,  revive  and  lift  up  again  the  noblest  faiths 

he  ever  had.     There  is  much  in  his  &vour,  if  he  will  believe 

it;  the  serenest^  brightest,  greatest  period  of  his  life  is  yet 

before  him,  if  he  choose.    The  tumult  of  early  years  is  passed, 

and  the  fever  of  life  is  cooled.    He  stands  calmly  between  the 

two  ages,  with  deepened  convictions  of  the  evil  of  evil,  the 

goodness  and  happiness  of  good.     A  profounder  love  and  pity 

hold  him,  or  may  hold  him,  for  all  the  sorrow  and  all  the 

weakness  of  human  life;  a  more  matured  and  experienced 

jadgment,  a  more  firm  and  steady  hand,  render  him  more 

competent  to  work  the  remedies.     All  that  this  man  wants  is 

the  deliberate  faith  that  the  gospel  is  a  power  which,  if  he 

will  work  under  it  and  with  it,  is  able  to  sanctify  him  and  all 

men  wholly,  to  fill  his  soul  with  brightest  hope,  his  life  with 

holiest  labour,  and  preserve  his  whole  spirit  and  body  blameless. 

From  the  moment  in  which  he  takes  this  faith  into  his 

hearty  he  becomes  a  new  creature ;  anxieties  begin  to  disperse, 

hopes  begin  to  prevail ;  his  heart  is  moved  and  filled  with  a 

desire  to  do  good  as  he  hath  opportunity ;  kindness  takes  the 

place  of  bitterness,  love  the  place  of  envy ;  a  great  cahn  spreads 

over  the  sea  of  his  soul ;  he  has  begun  to  live  with  God,  and 

earth  is  sweetly  and  surely  becoming  a  kind  of  heaven  to  him. 

Oh !  let  us  not  fling  this  lofty  happiness  away  from  us  !     Let 

ns  believe  that  we  may  go  on  ever  unto  the  very  end  of  life, 

becoming  fuller  and  fuller  of  the  dispositions  and  the  acts 

which  at  length  by  God's  mercy  will  sanctify  us  wholly,  and 

present  us  without  any  fatal  fault  before  the  throne  of  his 

glory !    We  may  try  all  other,  all  more  selfish  forms  of  good, 

but  none  will  bring  peace  and  joy  to  our  inmost  souls  like  the 

peace  and  joy  of  a  gradually  growing  and  maturing  Christian 
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BouL  May  the  God  of  Peace  comfort,  encourage  and  strengthen 
us,  that  we  may  be  able  to  run  the  race  appointed  ns  with 
fortitude  and  courage,  and  be  met  at  the  goal  by  that  dear  Lord 
who  shall  welcome  us  as  fellow-labourers  and  fellow-strugglers 
into  the  joy  of  his  eternal  rest !    Amen. 


THE    UNITY    OF    GOD. 

BY   REV.  E.  G.  HOLLAND. 


Galatians  iii.  20  : 
"God  is  One." 

Religion  and  Worship,  so  universal  in  the  history  of  man, 
arose  from  native  fountains  of  humanity,  called  forth  by  the 
varied  revelation,  from  without  and  within,  of  a  Sacred  but 
uncomprehended  Presence.  From  the  element  of  reverence, 
from  a  sense  of  dependence  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
and  from  those  cognitions  by  the  intellect  of  the  presence  and 
action  of  an  Infinite  Mind  which  all  nations,  in  different 
fonns,  have  been  able  to  make — ^from  these  three  sources  did 
religion  and  worship  arise.  That  which  gave  them  birth  con- 
timies  their  existence.  Every  fundamental  want  of  human 
nature  must  appear,  however  modified  the  expression,  in  each 
generation  of  its  existence,  with  its  representations  in  exter- 
nal fonns  and  institutions.  Eeligion  and  worship,  therefore, 
though  always  subject,  in  the  manner  of  their  expression,  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  human  culture,  are,  as  facts  of  life, 
everlasting,  their  abolition  involving  the  idea  of  the  extinction 
of  the  soul  itsel£  The  person  of  no  religious  want  is  an 
anomaly.  The  sense  and  perception  of  the  Beautiful  doubt- 
less preceded  the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  fine  arts, — Raphael, 
Phydiaa,  and  all  the  grand  masters,  being  the  fruits  and  tri- 
nmphant  demonstrations  of  the  element  of  Beauty  in  all  men ; 
uidfrom  the  same  necessity  did  Eeligion  precede  all  books, 
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all  creeds,  all  churches,  and  all  accepted  modes  of  worship, — 
the  great  masters  in  the  Sacred  having  successfdlly  demon- 
strated the  grand  realities  which,  heing  presented,  get  a  re- 
sponse from  the  souls  of  men. 

The  idea  of  Grod  is  a  creative  idea,  and,  wherever  earnestly 
cherished,  tends  to  the  production  of  character.  The  law  of 
Worship  impresses  the  attributes  of  its  Object  upon  the  wor- 
shiper, transforming  him  into  the  likeness  of  what  he  adores. 
In  the  dilation  and  elevation  of  spirit  one  feels  in  the  con- 
templation of  natural  sublimity,  is  partially  demonstrated  the 
benefit  of  having  before  the  mind  a  sublime  Ideal,  the  loftiest 
possible  to  man  being  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  One,  whom  all 
phenomena  reveal,  who  is  too  great  to  be  known  by  finite 
intellect,  and  is  ever  to  exist  in  the  reverence  of  man.  This 
idea  is  the  greatest  we  have,  and  for  its  development,  the 
external  universe,  the  human  consciousness,  and  every  page 
of  inspiration,  render  a  willing  service. 

I  speak  of  the  Unity  of  God  as  the  great  religious  truth, 
because  it  is  the  perpetual  source  of  all  other  real  unity,  be- 
cause this  truth  is  both  the  hope  of  the  world  and  its  Dlumi- 
nation  on  all  the  greater  problems  of  human  interest  Its 
great  prominence  and  centrality  in  the  Bible,  none  who  read 
that  book  can  for  a  moment  questioiL  Its  power  in  the 
exclusion  and  destruction  of  idolatry  one  may  learn  from  the 
history  of  Moses  and  his  institutions. — ^from  the  success  of  the 
Eastern  Prophet,  who  permanently  enlisted  a  fifth  part  of  the 
human  race  under  his  banners, — ^and  in  the  homage  of  the 
Zoroastrian  Magi,  who  allowed  no  symbols  to  serve  the  Divine 
Idea  except  that  of  fire,  as  radiating  from  the  sun  and  horn. 
lesser  sources.  The  classical  ages,  amidst  their  polytheism, 
felt  some  necessity  for  an  enthroned  and  iadependent  Unity, 
and  accordingly  subjected  all  to  One. 

How  is  it  possible  for  you  or  for  me  to  believe  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  any  future  good,  either  for  ourselves  or  for  mankind, 
if  the  unity  of  the  One,  "  of  whom  are  all  things,"  could  by 
any  possibility  be  broken  ?  The  iategrity  of  Providence,  which 
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is  its  power,  rests  in  the  integrity  of  God.  Power  always 
lesidftB  in  unity.  Beauty'and  hannony  also  dwell  in  it.  If 
the  Source  of  all  unity  could  cease  to  be  One,  that  event  would 
be  at  once  the  undoing  and  the  confusion  of  all  things,  the 
necessary  cessation  of  a  universe.  The  power,  the  beauty, 
and  the  general  aini  of  Providence  and  Nature,  for  ever  flow 
oat  of  the  eternal  oneness,  in  which  also  resides  the  perfection, 
of  God.  The  assertion  that  "  Grod  is  One,"  is  the  assertion 
of  his  every  perfection ;  for,  as  God,  unity  to  him  would  be 
impossible  if  the  least  deficiency  existed.  Imagine  the  ab- 
sence of  whatever  element  or  attribute  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  Deity,  that  absence  becomes  the  denial  of  unity. 
He  is  then  fi»gmentary,  even  though  sublimely  thus ;  and 
tke  fdU  assurance  of  his  omnipotence  can  never  be  realized 
except  ia  the  assurance  of  his  unity.  No  being  having  a 
moral  nature  ever  was  or  could  be  One,  with  a  character 
opposite  to  its  light  and  laws.  Taking,  therefore,  the  unity 
of  God  as  the  source  and  inspiration  of  all  other  unity,  the 
foundation  of  fSuth  and  of  hope,  let  us  briefly  trace  the 
developments  of  the  great  truth  through  some  of  its  various 
manifestations. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  perhaps  one  should  ask  himself 
the  question.  How  am  I  to  arrive  at  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Unity  ?  How  am  I  to  assure  myself  on  this  cardinal  point  ? 
I  answer,  there  are  three  ways  open  to  the  inquirer.  1.  He 
Buty  assure  himself  in  the  great  moral  annunciations  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  which  for  some  thousands  of  years  antici- 
pated the  inductions  of  science  by  the  statement,  '^  The  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord."  *  2.  He  may  follow  the  unity  of  his 
consciousness  untQ  it  naturally  and  necessarily  leads  him  to 
confide  in  the  unity  of  God.  3.  He  may  follow  the  path  of 
lutoe,  or  of  natural  science,  which  is  but  a  transcript  of 
iuitaie*s  f&cts  and  laws,  until  he  satisfledly  rests  in  the  unity 
^  its  Author  and  Source.     The  systematic  study  of  the  natu- 

*  0ent.  vi.  4. 
I2 
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ral  world  belongs  comparatively  to  modem  time;  and  long 
must  have  been  the  ages  of  human  history  when  man,  lost 
amidst  the  varieties  of  natural  phenomena,  groped  in  vague 
and  shadowy  conceptions  of  nature,  unfortified  and  unenlarged 
by  the  idea  and  feeling  of  a  universe,  of  the  subjection  of  the 
whole  variety  of  creation  to  an  all-pervading  Unity.  But 
wherever  science  has  wrought,  and  on  whatever  side  of  the 
creation,  it  has  detected  unity,  has  classified  phenomena,  l^as 
discovered  permanent  laws.  On  this  unity  every  science  rests ; 
and  without  it  no  science  is  possible,  whether  of  mind,  body 
or  nature.  It  matters  nothing  where  the  student  begins ;  his 
path  is  one  of  unity ;  and  he  does  not  follow  it  to  the  end 
unless  he  rests  in  the  unity  of  God,  out  of  whom  the  sublime 
and  boundless  unity  of  nature  constantly  flows. 

But  let  us  not  neglect  the  Variety  of  God ;  for  it  is  only 
the  unity  that  shews  itself  in  variety  that  interests  and  in- 
spires us.  Gk>d  is  infinite.  He  is  the  Many-sided  Being,  out 
of  whom  proceed  those  great  and  wonderful  diversities  of 
nature  and  providence  that  awe  us  with  the  feeling  of  infini- 
tude. Let  us  not  seek  monotony  in  the  Highest  Let  us 
cast  it  from  ourselves.  Let  us  take  the  unity  and  diversity 
of  the  material  world  as  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  same 
attributes  that  are  eternally  united  in  God  In  the  statement 
of  the  infinite  unity,  we  will  accept  the  infinite  diversity, 
knowing  that  from  the  former  the  latter  ever  evolves,  and 
never  extends  so  fsu:  as  to  violate  in  the  least  the  glorious 
unity  out  of  which  it  proceeds. 

1.  I  have  alluded  to  the  unity  of  the  material  world  None 
in  the  present  age  will  deny  this  position.  The  Solar  System 
alone,  with  its  several  evident  unities,  is  a  beautiful  demon- 
stration of  it  Even  the  most  distant  of  the  double  sta»,  astro- 
nomers have  found  to  obey  the  law  of  motion,  to  acknowledge 
in  their  movements  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  thereby  prov- 
ing that  the  same  material  law  reigns  there  as  here ;  that  they. 
Mercury,  Mars,  and  the  felling  apple,  are  loyal  subjects  of  one 
law.     As  one  member  of  the  organism  '*  may  call  ihe  farthest. 
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brother,"  to  use  the  words  of  Herbert,  so  may  the  least  and 
nearest  world  so  call  the  greatest  and  farthest  light  and 
heat,  however  modified  by  atmospheres,  must  be  substantially 
the  same  &cts  on  I^eptune  as  on  Earth.  So  every  quality 
necessarily  implied  in  our  conception  of  Matter  must  exist 
wherever  Matter  exists.  I  would  afi&rm  as  much  in  regard  to 
Mind.  A  world  without  extension,  or  relative  differences  of 
weight,  without  an  above,  below,  and  against,  is  as  impossible 
in  &ct  as  it  is  in  conception.  So  fraternal  is  the  structure  of 
the  creation,  that  in  the  laws  and  facta  of  the  part,  one  finds 
the  analogies  that  connect  it  with  the  whole,  as  in  one  face 
one  often  reads  the  expression  of  a  whole  family  and  a  whole 
nee.  Is  not  order  one  fact,  whether  found  in  the  untold 
millions  of  space  distant,  or  on  our  own  hearthstones  t  When 
passing  over  the  historical  surfaces  of  this  world,  one  sees  the 
proofs  of  many  legislative  sources  in  the  different  laws  and 
institutions  he  meets;  in  crossing  the  frontiers  of  nations, 
states  and  kingdoms,  he  meets  them ;  but  had  we  the  ability 
to  take  the  widest  range  of  the  material  universe,  going  fiarther 
than  imagination  itself  can  go,  we  could  never,  amidst  the 
glorious  varieties  that  demonstrate  the  world's  wealth,  be 
convicted  of  a  contrariety  of  lawgivers  or  a  clash  of  laws,  or 
of  anything  less  than  the  purest  unity  in  their  source.  This 
unity,  which  reveals  from  the  structure  of  the  whole  creation, 
has  in  it  this  wonderful  advantage  for  the  education  of  the 
moral  world,  wherever  existing,  that  the  lessons  one  learns  in 
any  definite  locality,  so  fsir  as  they  go,  qualify  for  knowing  the 
same  creation  in  the  distance ;  so  that  moral  beings,  in  whatever 
parts  of  the  universe  they  may  be  bom  and  educated,  must 
on  coming  together  have  so  much  in  common  as  to  render 
acquaintance,  conversation,  mutual  understanding  and  sympa- 
thy, possible.  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  without  this  all- 
difiosive  unity  in  the  material  world,  the  beings  educated  in 
the  various  parts  of  it  could  never  be  capable  of  society  on 
being  brought  together.  So  perfectly,  so  wonderfully,  is  the 
Divine  Oneness  thrown  out  into  the  whole  creation,  that  the 
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education  of  mind  under  its  phenomena  must  always  tend  to 
society,  to  the  ability  of  the  widest  social  bonds ;  and  over  the 
illimitable  expanse  of  worlds  all  experience  must,  from  the 
very  structure  of  things,  lead  revering  hearts  to  adore  the 
Supreme  Unity,  How  the  rays  of  the  sun  diverge,  as  they 
go  gently  and  swiftly  forth  in  all  directions  from  his  unified 
form!  but  tracing  them  backward,  each  one,  however  fiar  it 
has  journeyed,  leads  to  the  golden  Unit  that  glows  in  the 
firmament  for  ever.  In  this  fact  is  seen  the  true  character  of 
the  material  world  and  its  laws.  The  goings  forth  of  the 
Divine  Mind  in  creation  diverge  into  all  the  variety  of  this 
marvellous  world ;  but,  true  to  the  Source,  everything  traced 
back  leads  to  the  Eternal  Unit,  whose  oneness  pervades  all, 
whose  unity  is  the  strong  adhesive  bond  of  the  whole  creatioii. 
To  a  religious  philosophy,  the  unity  of  the  creation,  which 
every  science  demonstrates,  is  the  unity  of  Grod,  since  nothing 
therein  is  self- derived.  Creators,  in  whatever  department 
they  act,  leave,  because  they  cannot  avoid  it,  their  impress  on 
the  works  produced ;  and  the  material  universe  not  being  a 
eoTUrivance  or  a  difficultly  elaborated  product  of  dedgn^  but, 
like  every  action  of  high  creativeness,  a  spontaneous  emanation, 
a  calling  forth  into  being,  it  must  of  necessity  contain  the 
principles  of  the  Creator^s  oneness.  Why,  then,  is  there  unity 
in  the  creation  ?  Because  there  is  unity  in  God.  Why  should 
we  confide  in  the  continuance  of  this  unity  %  Why  should  we 
not  fear  the  "  crash  of  worlds,"  or  expect  a  clash  in  the  laws 
that  govern  the  numerous  worlds  ?  Because  the  unity  of  Grod 
is  complete  and  eternal,  and  its  withdrawal  from  the  creation 
is  a  highly  improbable  result.  Look  out  on  the  forms,  rela- 
tions and  laws  of  the  material  world, — so  boundless,  so  incom- 
prehensible, so  marvellous !  Ask,  whence  cometh  the  order 
and  the  silent  harmony  in  which  the  universe  doth  rest? 
Seligion  and  Philosophy  can  give  thee  but  one  answer,  which 
is,  "  Out  of  the  Eternal  Oneness  of  God  they  flow  for  ever 
and  ever."  The  whole  creation  is  one  cathedral  of  praise  to 
the  Divine  Unity. 
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2.  We  trace  the  same  truth  in  the  unity  of  man,  of  which 
the  different  races  and  individuals  are  but  the  needed  diver- 
sification. The  variety  ab'eady  acknowledged  in  the  material 
world  must  now  be  re-acknowledged  in  the  form  of  humanity, 
and,  as  in  the  former  case,  without  doing  the  least  violence 
to  the  perfection  of  unity  that  constitutes  the  true  bond  of 
the  world.  It  is  good  for  the  world  that  the  universal  Man 
18  divided  into  so  many  races,  tribes,  nations,  communities 
and  individuals ;  otherwise  the  many-sided  wealth  of  history 
eonld  not  appear,  nor  the  manifold  wants  and  ends  of  life  be 
net  Let  us  faithfully  believe  in  the  particular  missions  of 
races  and  individuals ;  that  peoples,  like  the  millions  found 
h  AMca  and  in  Asia,  who  seem  now  to  be  fulfilling  no  im- 
portant purpose  in  the  providence  of  God,  are  still  reserved 
ibrces  for  ends  yet  to  be  unfolded ;  that  their  time  shall  come ; 
and  that  He  who  knows  all  parts  of  the  drama  which  the 
Future  shall  enact^  hath  need  of  them  as  truly  as  of  others. 
I  do  not  entertain  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  whe- 
ther  as  from  one  or  from  many  first  families,  this  problem 
lying  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  knowledge,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  essential  uiiity  of  man  for  which  we 
here  contend. 

There  is  a  unity  of  foMsts,  my  friends,  which  attests  a  sufficient 
unity  of  nature  and  powers  to  establish  the  position  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned.  The  word  Mankind,  or  human  race, 
words  used  in  every  language,  imply  the  unity  of  the  generic 
nature ;  and  the  existence  of  articulate  language  as  a  medium 
of  thought  among  all  races,  the  existence  in  various  degrees  of 
directing  mental  operations  by  the  determining  force  of  the 
will,  the  presence  of  reason  for  the  tracing  of  laws,  the  power 
of  reverence  toward  the  All-directing  Power  of  the  universe, 
the  ability  of  worship  through  verbal  and  symbolic  forms, 
and  the  power  to  unite  the  present  life  to  a  life  eternal  through 
the  connecting  power  of  hope, — ^these  are  traits  which  sub- 
stantiate the  unity  for  which  we  plead.  We  ask  not  to  go 
beyond  them. 
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From  this  unity  follow  the  great  practical  conclusions  tk&t 
the  immortality  of  mankind  is  the  same  for  all  as  for  one, — 
that  the  sacredness  of  human  Eights  has  a  perpetual  basis,  aid 
the  same  for  the  weak  as  for  the  strong,  the  same  for  the  igno- 
rant barbarian  of  Africa  or  India  as  for  the  most  enlightendd 
and  favoured  citizen  of  our  own  land.  Oppressions  and  fp- 
pressors  are  judged  by  this  doctrine.  Castes  are  yet  to  le«m 
their  weakness  from  it  '*  Have  we  not  aU  one  Father  ?  H&th 
not  one  God  created  us  ?"  is  the  voice  of  this  unity  in  eveiy 
prophet  "  Of  one  blood,"  of  one  substantial  humanity,  a» 
all  nations  created ;  and  at  some  distant  day  shall  this  doctrire 
of  human  unity  break  forth  in  new  power  and  realize  itself  ii 
an  acknowledged  brotherhood  of  man  to  man,  of  which  theB 
has  been  as  yet  no  precedent  in  history, — ^when  "  the  good- 
will on  earth  and  the  peace  among  men"  shall  be,  not  poetic 
visions,  but  real  and  permanent  relations.  Here,  then,  let  us 
joyfully  meet  the  unity  of  God  in  the  unity  of  man.  Let  us 
read  the  oneness  of  the  All-perfect  and  Creative  Spirit  reveal- 
ing through  human  consciousness,  through  the  constitution  of 
all  other  spirits,  and  the  more  brightly  as  they  may  have 
attained,  through  virtue  and  self-denial,  that  unity  of  character 
which  mirrors  God  to  us  even  as  the  clear  waters  reflect  the 
form  of  the  vertical  sun.  In  tracing  the  unity  of  the  primi- 
tive, natural  constitution  of  man,  both  of  mind  and  body,  we 
rest  finally  in  the  unity  of  God,  its  Father  and  Source. 

3.  In  the  unity  of  Providence,  or  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world,  the  same  inspiring  and  hopeful  truth  is  always 
dawning  upon  us.  In  the  rudest  nations  a  conviction  has 
arisen  of  the  omnipresence  and  sacredness  of  this  Higher 
Power,  which  works  a  higher  will  than  man's,  which  favours 
justice  and  opposes  eviL  The  human  actors  have  generally 
been  paltry  in  their  aims.  Yet  sublime  ends,  far  beyond 
those  that  inspired  the  contests  and  struggles,  have  been  ful- 
filled. This  double  action  of  human  aim  and  divine  result  fill 
up  the  pages  of  history.  Through  laws  of  the  Spirit,  Justice 
indemnifies  herself  for  every  action.    No  good,  no  evil,  escapes 
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the  compensatoiy  Judge.  Man  is  ever  in  the  hands  of  a 
Higher ;  and  over  the  epochs  of  time,  past,  present  and  future, 
the  serene  majesty  of  the  Higher  Power  presides.  Do  you 
believe  that  evils  shall  be  overruled  for  good  1 — ^that  God  will 
yet  bring  in  happier  ages  ? — that  antagonism  is  a  necessary 
agent  both  for  the  government  of  nature  and  the  education  of 
man  I — ^that  the  empire  of  the  moral  world  is  not  really  divided 
between  God  and  Satan,  Ormusdt  and  Abriman,  two  eternally 
existent  and  eternally  unreconciled  agents  ?  It  was  indeed  the 
childhood  of  the  race  that,  wrestling  with  and  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  the  problem  of  evil,  divided  the  empire  of  the 
moral  world  into  these  two  separate  parts,  aagigning  aU  pheno- 
mena that  seemed  to  be  good  to  Deity,  and  all  that  seemed 
otherwise  to  Satan, — ^a  division  which,  though  necessary  for 
the  time,  implied  a  general  incapacity  to  see  the  full,  manifold 
unity  6f  the  Creator,  out  of  whom  flows  the  universe  and  all 
its  laws,  from  whom  are  the  complex  agencies  necessary  to  the 
edncation  of  a  many-sided  nature  like  that  which  man  pos- 
sesses. Grod  is  one.  Therefore  his  empire  is  also  one.  His 
laws,  which  are  only  his  voluntary  modes,  whether  active  in 
matter  or  in  mind,  pervade  it,  reaching  atoms  and  worlds  with 
equal  thoroughness  and  easa  In  Providence,  therefore, — ^in 
its  moral  aims  and  manifold  means,-^we  meet  the  ever  un- 
folding unity  of  the  Father  of  Spirits,  which  is  the  basis  of  aU 
hope  and  faith,  in  future  good  Take  this  truth  away,  and  we 
have  no  Providence  for  a  single  day,  no  imity  of  aim,  no  unity 
of  means,  no  cohesive  force  to  make  the  world's  action  other 
than  that  of  confusion  and  accident.  The  unity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  moral  world  is  its  efficiency,  beauty  and  power. 

4.  In  Christianity  and  in  its  idea  of  society  or  the  church, 
the  great  lesson  is  read  in  the  most  unmistakeable  clearness. 
In  Christ  himself  there  lived  and  spake  an  extraordinary  ful- 
ness of  the  Divine  Essence,  so  that  his  scattered,  and  by  him 
miwtitten,  words  have  wrought  moral  wonders  through  the 
^ges.  The  wonderful  yet  natural  One  from  whom  new  ages 
We  flown,  was  himself  the  noblest  type  of  unity,  and  morally 
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stood  SO  near  the  Fountain  of  all  purity  that  he  could  say  from, 
conscious  evidence,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  The  more 
perfect  the  character,  the  more  it  has  of  unity.  What  was  his 
mission  1  To  hring  man  back  to  unity — ^to  help  each  and  all 
to  conquer  the  discords  of  sin  and  ignorance — ^to  assist  each 
to  emerge,  through  repentance,  self-denial,  Mth  and  hope,  from, 
their  disharmony  into  accordant  relations  with  their  own  spirits 
and  with  Him  who  is  for  ever  One.  Christianity  throughoat 
is  the  voice  of  unity.  It  would  carry  the  unity  of  God  into 
each  human  spirit;  it  would  there  harmonize  the  inward 
powers,  subjecting  the  lower  to  the  higher ;  it  would  break 
down  artificial  barriers  of  castes  and  nations,  and  would  deve- 
lop the  unity  of  God  in  the  church  and  in  the  whole  world. 
Herein  lies  the  cohesive  power  of  the  world's  regeneration  and 
healtL  Here  is  the  true  atonement  The  fEUth  that  shall 
gather  all  nations  iato  one  fold  can  have  no  other  basis.  I 
meet  the  unity  of  God  beautifully  radiant  in  Christ,  in  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  regenerative  aim  of  the  Messianic  mission,  in 
all  things  that  enter  essentially  into  the  right  statement  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  apostolic  age ;  and  from  this  truth  shall  all 
the  great  harmonizing  influences  henceforth  proceed,  even  as 
rivers  of  light  flow  from  the  sun. 

5,  We  know  not,  my  hearers,  what  lies  beyond  the  confines 
of  this  present  life,  nor  does  it  become  us  strongly  to  afi&im.  or 
strongly  to  deny  in  reference  to  the  unknown  fieuits  of  the 
silent  land.  Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  hope 
and  fear.  It  is  a  noble  proof  of  the  grandeur  of  the  human 
soul  that  it  contains  a  power  of  hope  that^may  expand  itself 
over  eternity ;  and  granting  the  truth  of  individual  immor- 
tality, it  is  then  safe  to  say  that  the  laws  of  the  spirit  remain 
the  same  there  as  here,  that  the  great  relations  of  the  mind  to 
its  God  continue  unaltered,  that  freedom  of  will  and  action 
continue  to  be  the  attribute  of  man,  that  this  life  and  the 
lessons  it  teaches  bear  some  analogies  to  that  which  shall  be, 
otherwise  the  present  could  be  no  preparation  for  that  which 
is  to  come. 
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There  has  never  been  a  sublimer  fonn  of  human  hope  than 
this — ^that  the  whole  world  will  yet  be  harmoni2ed  by  the 
moral  power  of  God, — ^that  a  being  endowed  with  reason,  con- 
science and  love,  cannot  be  an  eternal  sinner,  the  very  struc- 
ture of  Providence,  the  unrepealable  laws  of  his  own  being,  for 
ever  opposing  a  course  of  folly  and  crime.  God's  agency  for 
good  can  never  cease ;  the  opposing  structure  of  the  universe 
to  wrong-doers  must  etemaUy  remain ;  and  something  of  that 
power  which  in  the  natural  world  makes  death  subservient  to 
hfe,  we  may  rationally  suppose  will  act  in  the  breast  of  every 
moral  agent  We  will  not  dogmatize  upon  the  final  moral 
destiny  of  the  world  But,  speaking  only  for  myself  I  will 
say,  that  this  ulthnate  perfect  harmony  of  the  world  is  my 
hope.  God  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  made  man,  and 
it  is  irreverent  to  speak  of  disappointment  in  the  results. 
This  hope  rests  mainly  on  the  unity  of  Grod ;  He  is  one,  and 
this  oneness  is  not  perfect  in  its  development  if  an  eternal 
discord  lies  anywhere  within  the  boundless  realm.  Man's 
origin  was  unity — so  shall  be  his  end.  Human  nature  is 
equal  to  its  loftiest  hope,  otherwise  the  hope  itself  could  never 
have  grown. 

6.  In  all  things  we  meet  the  presence  of  this  truth  The 
world  has  always,  and  without  assigning  its  reasons,  demanded 
unity  in  that  to  which  it  would  render  the  highest  praise. 
We  demand  it  in  the  book,  the  statue,  the  poem,  the  temple, 
liie  picture,  the  sermon ;  we  require  it  in  character,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  a  £riend ;  whilst  we  resist  the  contradiction  and 
distracting  diversity,  calling  it  confusion  and  chaos.  Why  are 
maiikind  so  imperative  in  these  demands )  Because  the  unity 
of  God  has  been  so  fiilly  evolved  in  the  surrounding  creation, 
in  the  human  consciousness,  and  in  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  that  the  demand  is  constitutional  and  inevitable.  The 
unity  of  God,  thrown  so  freely  into  human  education,  is  doubt- 
less the  cause  of  these  demands.  Practically,  therefore,  the 
world  stands  upon  this  primitive  truth,  and  could  not  live  a 
single  hour  without  it.     All  the  strivings  of  good  men  are  for 
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tinity.  He  who  subdues  a  passion  or  conquers  a  prejudice  is 
realizing  it  He  who  honestly  toils  for  wealth  striyes  to  bring 
a  harmony  of  parts  into  his  outward  relations,  strives  to  unite 
his  outward  condition  with  the  ideal  of  life  that  resides  in  his 
mind.  In  our  happiest,  in  our  holiest  hours^  we  enjoy  the 
unity  of  our  being ;  in  sin,  in  deep  sorrow,  in  despair,  it  ap- 
pears as  dimmed,  suppressed,  or  broken.  Let  us  striye,  my 
Christian  friends,  to  form  our  characters  on  this  divine  stan- 
dard. Let  each  aim  at  unity ;  not  one  virtue  in  excess^  but 
all  the  virtues  in  symmetry  and  balance.  Then  do  we  repro- 
duce the  Divine  unity ;  then  do  we  shew  that  we  have  learned 
the  first  and  the  last  great  truth  of  religion,  the  chief  lesson 
of  the  universe.  The  good  alone  are  capable  of  union.  The 
wicked  cannot  be  one.  God  grant  us  this  oneness  as  the 
foundation  of  our  happiness  now  and  for  ever ! 


OVERCOMING  EVIL  WITH  GOOD. 

BY    REV.    R.    E.    B.    MACLELLAN. 


Romans  xii.  21  : 
**Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 

OuBS  is  proverbially  a  world  of  lights  and  shadows ;  here 
the  all-revealing  sunshine,  there  the  brown  horrors  of  an  im- 
penetrable forest  Not  only  is  it  so  in  Nature,  but  so  is  it  also 
in  Man,  in  his  position  and  in  his  prospects.  Every  where 
we  behold  affluence  that  might  have  slaked  the  thirst  even  of 
Croesus,  side  by  side  with  privation  that  would  make  even 
the  lot  of  Lazarus  a  thing  to  be  desired  Every  where  we 
behold  freedom  in  the  chosen  few,  which  approaches  nearly 
to  hcentiousness,  side  by  side  with  slavery  in  the  toiling 
many,  scarce  excelled  by  what  once  prevailed  in  our  West- 
Indian  islanda  Every  where  we  behold  knowledge  which 
niunbers  and  measures  and  names  and  weighs  the  stars,  side 
by  side  with  ignorance  which  knows  not  the  appellation,  the 
doctrines  or  the  precepts  of  Him  who  came  to  save  the  world 
Every  where  we  behold  virtue  which  transcends  all  that  has 
been  said  or  sung  of  Grecian  sages  or  Koman  philanthropists, 
side  by  side  with  vice  even  unexcelled  in  heathen  lands  or 
savage  climes.  Such  is  the  world ;  here  illumined  by  the  sun- 
shine, there  overshadowed  by  the  cloud ;  a  perpetual  struggle 
between  light  and  darkness.  All  is  not  any  where  brightness, 
for  on  the  bluest  sky  may  be  seen  the  spot  of  black ;  and  all 
is  not  any  where  gloom,  for  in  the  most  murky  night  some 
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single  little  star  comes  forth  on  a  mission  of  redemption. 
iNfeitlier  can  therefore  be  said  to  be  yet  in  the  ascendant^  so 
that  the  warfare  between  (rood  and  Evil  still  goes  on.  In 
this  warfare  all  of  us,  my  friends,  are  engaged ;  in  this  strife 
every  one  before  me,  whether  he  wiUs  it  or  not,  nay,  even  whe- 
ther he  knows  it  or  not,  must  take  a  part  The  two  opposing 
principles  are  before  us,  and  around  us,  and  within  us  ;  we 
must  of  necessity  choose  our  side ;  we  must  perforce  "  hate 
the  one  and  love  the  other ;"  we  must,  even  in  our  own  de- 
spite, "hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other/'  Men  and 
brethren !  what  shall  we  do  1  We  can  scarce  do  better  than 
follow  the  advice  of  Paul, — ^**  Be  not  overcome  of  evil ;  but 
overcome  evil  with  good." 

I.  One  evil  which  continually  besets  us,  at  mom,  at  noon, 
at  night, — ^hovering  about  our  paths,  our  board,  our  bed, — 
assumes  the  shape  of  Temptations  to  Sin.  Our  appetites, 
needful  as  they  are  for  the  sustenance  of  our  frame,  thence 
for  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  (so  long  as  we  wear 
"this  mortal  coil")  even  [-essential  to  "the  motions  of  our 
spirit,"  are  continually  enticing  us  to  transgression,  and  how 
down  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  serfdom  to  those 
"fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  souL"  Our  passions, 
which  were  given  that  they  might  do  eternal  battle  against 
the  un-true  and  the  un-good,  are  too  often  turned  from  prin- 
ciples to  persons,  from  the  sin  to  the  sinner,  and  hence  become 
the  source  of  "  anger,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness." 
Even  the  blessings  of  our  position  have  a  tendency  to  lead  us 
away  from  the  paths  of  holiness  :  the  full  man  is  apt  to  forget 
Crod ;  he  who  is  perfectly  happy  here,  is  prone  to  think  httle 
of  the  happiness  of  hereafter ;  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
child,  are  often  loved  more  than  Jesus;  the  joys  of  earth 
deaden  and  benumb  and  make  heavy  the  wings  of  the  spirit, 
so  that  it  cannot  soar  in  the  direction  of  heaven.  Nay,  what 
is  more  melancholy  still,  our  very  virtues  are  often  the  parents 
of  our  vices.  To  be  certified  of  this,  we  have  but  to  remember 
how  often  generosity  is  changed  to  prodigality,  how  often  jus- 
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tice  is  traniBfoimed  into  austerity,  how  often  love  is  degraded 
into  lost,  how  often  zeal  assumes  the  fb^brand  of  fEtnaticism, 
how  often  piety  itself  wallows  amid  the  obscene  rites  and 
trembles  before  the  visionary  fears  of  superstition!  Our 
&yoQrite  pursuits,  again,  frequently  lead  us  any  where  but 
along  the  true  "ways  of  pleasantness,"  or  across  the  true 
''paths  of  peace."  The  seeker  after  joy  is  apt  to  make  the 
common,  the  &tal  mistake,  that  pleasure  is  happiness ;  and, 
that  mistake  once  acted  upon,  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  if  he 
tiayel  amid  flowers,  they  are  those  of  the  Sicilian  mountain, 
beneath  which  is  a  living,  if  at  present  a  slumbering,  volcano. 
The  seeker  after  wealth  is  in  a  position  of  perhaps  greater 
peiiL  How  many  and  how  strong  inducements  ore  his  to 
spoil  the  widow,  to  defraud  the  orphan,  to  rob  the  poor ! — 
and  the  instances  can  be  reckoned  only  by  myriads,  in  a  great 
conunercial  country  like  ours,  where,  for  a  few  bags  of  gold, 
men  have  given  in  exchange  their  conscience,  their  soul,  their 
heaven.  The  seeker  after  power  can  scarcely  climb  to  its 
summits  with  an  untarnished  reputation :  conscience  he  too 
generally  has  none  :  what  he  pronounced  right  to-day,  he  is 
ready  to  pronounce  wrong  to-morrow,  if  it  will  increase  his 
own  or  his  leaders  influence :  patriotism  with  him  means  love 
of  his  party :  and  the  nation  may  groan  under  intolerable 
evils,  so  he  preserve  intact  the  monopolies  of  those  to  whom 
he  looks  for  exaltation.  Even  the  seeker  after  knowledge, 
generally  one  of  the  purest  and  sublimest  of  human  pursuits, 
is  not  without  his  dangers ;  he  may  delve  among  abstract 
troths  till  he  forget  the  active  duties  of  life ;  he  may  cleave 
into  some  stony  science  till  he  have  no  bowels  of  compassion 
for  a  suffering  brother ;  he  may  come  to  the  withering  con- 
clusion that  knowledge  is  better  than  love,  thus  blaspheming 
the  words  of  the  poet, — 

One  virtuous,  or  a  mere  good-natured  deed, 
Doth  all  desert  in  aciences  ezoeed.* 

*  Sheffield. 
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Such,  my  dear  friends,  are  some  of  the  myriad  modes,  ever 
shifting  in  position,  ever  varying  in  form,  ever  changing  in 
colour,  in  which  temptation  may  assail  yoiL  "  Be  not  over- 
come of  eviL"  "  Stand  fast,  having  your  loins  girded"  Eesist 
bravely.  Endure  hardness  as  true  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  For 
the  sake  of  your  own  souls,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  religion, 
for  the  sake  of  God's  kingdom,  suffer  not  yourselves  to  be 
defeated.  Defeat  in  this  struggle  is  loss  of  happiness,  is 
exclusion  from  heaven,  is  dishonour  to  the  gospel  of  the  He- 
deemer,  is  the  depopulating  of  the  mansions  of  the  Fathei^s 
house.  Angels  peer  down  through  the  blue  skies,  with  looks 
of  celestial  love  and  wonder,  to  mark  the  progress  of  your 
warfare.  Jesus,  your  elder  brother,  with  a  more  perfect  sym- 
pathy, for  he  was  exposed  to  similar  trials,  watches  over  your 
battle  with  sin, — "groaning  in  the  spirit  and  being  troubled" 
when  he  sees  your  virtue  about  to  give  way, — ^filled  with  a 
responsive  joy  when  he  finds  that  your  purity  bears  the  brant 
unscathed  The  Invisible  Himself  from  that  throne  unto 
whose  brightness  none  can  approach  without  veiled  eyes, 
marks  pityingly  or  approvingly,  but  in  either  case  with  a 
serene  hopefulness,  your  co-operation  in  working  out  the  mys- 
terious yet  beneficent  scheme  of  His  providence.  "These 
tMngs  are  not  done  in  a  corner."  They  are  transacted  before 
"a  great  cloud  of  witnesses."  "Approve  yourselves,"  there- 
fore, "  like  men !" 

But  that  you  be  not  yourselves  vanquished,  will  not  be  a 
perfect,  nor  should  it  be  a  satiafying,  glory.  You  must^  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  "be  avenged  of  your  adversary.*' 
You  must  "overcome"  this  "evil"  And  how  must  you 
overcome  it  ?  By  its  own  proper  antagonist — ^you  must  "  over- 
come evil  with  good"  Temptation  assails  you;  you  must 
resist  it :  but,  more  than  this,  you  must  conquer  it ;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  carrying  to  a  greater  excellency  the  par- 
ticular virtue  which  it  sought  to  diminisL  If  it  attacked 
your  personal  purity,  become  immediately  more  harmless  and 
more  undefiled      J£  it  attacked  your  general  benevolence, 
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strive  immediately  after  the  philanthropy  of  Jesus.  If  it 
attacked  your  piety,  learn  immediately  to  see  "  God  in  every 
thing,  and  every  thing  in  God."  If  it  sought  to  enchain  you 
among  the  joys,  the  cares,  the  pursuits  of  earth,  immediately 
"let  your  conyersation  be  in  heaven." 

H  Another  evil  with  which  we  have  to  struggle  is  the 
Bvn.  WHICH  IS  CAST  UPON  US  BY  OUR  FELLOWS.    Some  by  open 
violence,  otheis  by  secret  craft,  and,  the  greatest  robbers  of 
all,  a  third  class,  under  form  of  law  and  invoking  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  despoil  us  of  our  property,  for  purposes 
which  we  disapprove,  and  by  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
which  we  never  bestowed.    Some  do  us  a  greater  injury  still; 
they  endeavour  to  abstract  from  us  our  unsullied  reputation, 
of  more  value  to  an  upright  man,  to  a  true  Christian,  than 
"gold  seven  times  tried  in  the  furnace."     Some  attack  us  in 
our  liberties,  making  us  in  matters  theological  to  doff  the  cap 
of  our  spirits,  and  to  bow  the  neck  of  our  understandings, 
before  king  or  bishop,  before  priest  or  presbyter;  and,  in 
matters  political,  because  we  hold  not  the  same  creed,  or  pos* 
sess  not  the  same  rank,  or  hoard  not  the  same  wealth,  or  have 
attained  not  the  same  learning,  deny  us  rights  which  are  ours 
simply  because  we  are  men  and  Britons.   Some  stand  between 
us  and  the  sunshine,  casting  a  baleful  shadow  stUl  upon  our 
pathway, — ^permitting  not  the  light  of  heaven,  which  brings 
wisdom  and  love  and  liberty,  to  shine  ftilly  upon  us,  though 
we  have  watched  long,  with  prayer  and  faith,  for  the  dawn 
of  the  morning.     Some  (but  this  happens  rarely)  smite  us 
with  the  fist  of  violence,  so  that  our  fleshly  bride  is  grievously 
wounded,  or  we  ourselves  perhaps  defrauded  of  our  fair  pro- 
portions, or  untimeously  done  to  the  death.     Some,  by  their 
upholding  of  needless  war  (and  this  happens  almost  annually), 
take  our  sturdiest  children ;  send  them  to  foreign  and  to  hostile 
lands ;  make  them  commit  what  God  regards  as  murder ;  leave 
than,  unassoilzied  &om  their  crimes,  dead  upon  the  battle-field ; 
or  return  them  to  us,  morally  the  fit  tools  of  the  despot,  or 
physieaUy  curtailed  in  limb  and  broken  in  constitution. 
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Such  are  a  few  of  the  evils  which  our  fellow-citizens  inflict 
upon  us,  and  the  tendency  of  them  all  is  to  make  us  sin.  Few 
of  them  can  we  bear  without  being  angry ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  things  (yet  not  the  less  our  duty)  to 
"  be  angry  and  sin  not"  If  we  injure  another  simply  because 
he  has  injured  us,  not  with  a  view  to  his  repentance,  not  with 
a  view  to  his  reformation,  not  with  a  view  of  giving  moral 
medicine  to  his  soul,  we  manifest  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
are  "  overcome  of  eviL"  There  is  a  quaint  yet  fidthfiil  saying 
of  one  of  our  old  divines  (whose  name  I  regret  to  have  forgot- 
ten, for  it  would  please  me  to  do  it  reverence) — "To  render 
evil  for  evil  is  maw-like ;  to  render  evil  for  good  is  devil-like ; 
to  render  good  for  good  is  ang€l']Jike ;  but  to  render  good  for 
evil  is  GW-like."  Dear  friends,  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  "  overcome"  by  the  wrongs  which  others  do  us,  in  our 
persons,  our  properties,  our  reputations,  or  our  franchises.  I 
do  not  say  we  are  not  to  avoid  them ;  I  do  not  say  we  are  not 
to  prevent  them ;  I  do  not  say  we  are  not,  by  force  purely 
spiritual,  to  resist  them ;  but  I  do  say  we  are  not  to  avenge 
them ;  and  I  do  say,  moreover,  we  are  not  to  suffer  them  to 
beget  in  us  emotions  and  passions  which,  even  if  unmanifested 
in  action,  are  malignant  and  therefore  vicious.  Eat  of  "  the 
true  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven ;"  drink  of  "  the 
living  water  which  shall  be  unto  you  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  unto  everlasting  Jife."  Hear  what,  by  Jesus  of  I^azareth, 
"  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches  :" — "  If  any  man  will  sue 
thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also."  "  Kesist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  ^  But  I  say  unto 
you,  love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you." 

This  last  ii^unction  informs  us  not  only  how  we  shall  our- 
selves remain  unconquered  by  a  brother's  iniquity,  but  also 
how  we  shall  ourselves  conquer  a  brother  s  iniquity.  If  you 
have  an  adversary,  kill  him — with  kindness ;  that  is,  destroy 
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his  malefactions  by  your  benefactions — ^reclaim  him  by  love. 
There  is  not  only  much  generosity,— rthere  is  not  only  a  pro- 
phetical anticipation  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, — there  is  not 
only  80  &r  an  antetype  in  a  son  of  David  of  the  son  of  David, 
—there  is  even  much  worldly  wisdom  in  the  advice  of  Solomon, 
^^  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  hinn  ;  and  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drmk ;  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head.**  And  is  it  desirable  for  him  and  for  us,  is  it  therefore 
our  duty,  to  "  heap  coals  of  fire"  upon  the  wrong-doer  ?  Yes, 
it  is  'y  but  what  kind  of  fire  ?  Fire,  not  of  hell, — ^fire,  not  even 
of  earth,  whose  office  is  to  destroy,  to  agonize,  to  ii^jure,  or 
even  needlessly  to  pain;  but  fire,  like  that  of  Prometheus, 
stole  from  heaven ;  coals,  like  those  of  the  prophet,  live  &om 
the  altar, — ^to  subdue,  to  warm,  to  soften,  to  melt, — ^to  liquefy 
the  stony  places  of  the  heart,  till  they  flow  like  dew-drops, 
possessing  a  mission  to  fertilize  and  to  bless !  We  are  now 
more  than  half  through  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  the  outer  world,  and  we  also,  have  yet  to  learn 
the  power  of  kindness  as  a  renovator  of  the  moral  wilderness. 
By  it  in  our  fiunilies,  by  it  in  our  social  relations,  by  it  in  our 
public  or  professional  concerns,  by  it  in  our  conduct  towards 
our  individual  foes,  by  it  in  the  demeanour  of  Government 
towards  those  who  violate  the  laws  of  our  country,  is  this 
nation,  is  the  world,  if  ever,  to  be  "  redeemed,  regenerated  and 
disenthralled."  Let  us  become  as  little  children ;  let  us  learn 
of  them  who  are  fresher  fiom  the  hand  of  God  than  we  are. 
There  is  a  book  vmtten  for  their  instruction,  from  whose  title 
we  may  gain  a  Christ-like  lesson,  that  the  only  way  of  over- 
comiog  with  good  the  evil  which  others  cause  us,  is  in  every 
instance  to  return  "A  Kiss  for  a  Blow."  The  act  to  which 
these  words  point,  and  the  feeling  of  which  that  act  is  the  son, 
have  power  to  make  the  gates  of  heaven  move  on  their  hinges. 
nX  A  third  evil  with  which  we  have  to  struggle  is  the  evil 
WHICH  PREVAILS  AROUND  UB,  though  it  docs  not  do  us  immediate 
or  direct  injury.  The  economical,  the  political,  the  moral  and 
the  religious  reformer,  finds  himself  impeded  on  every  side  by 
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an  inert  mass  of  ignorance,  into  whose  shades  no  light  can 
penetrate,  and  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  removing  for  one 
or  two  generations  stilL  Of  crime,  the  legitimate  of&pring  of 
ignorance,  there  is,  God  knows  (and  we,  criminal  as  we  are, 
ourselves  also  know),  ahundance  behind  and  before,  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Neglect  of  parents,  murder,  adul- 
tery, false-witness,  and  covetousness,  which  is  the  prolific  cause 
of  many  of  them ;  with  neglect  of  ordinances,  taking  the  name 
of  God  in  vain,  worshiping  the  likenesses  of  things  in  heaven 
above  and  earth  beneath  and  the  waters  under  the  earth,  and 
esteeming  other  gods  more  than  Jehovah  who  redeemed  us 
out  of  Egypt — ^to  wit,  our  own  ease,  or  passion,  or  ambition, 
or  pleasure ; — ^these  abound  at  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
and  are  to  be  discovered  whether  we  turn  to  the  north  or  to 
the  south,  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  Added  to  this,  we 
behold  on  every  side  a  lamentable  want  of  comcientioumeas  ; 
men  believing  one  thing,  and  professing  the  opposite — ^men 
knowing  and  feeling  one  course  to  be  the  right,  and  yet  follow- 
ing the  contrary,  which  they  equally  know  and  feel  to  be  the 
wrong.  How  often,  for  instance,  do  we  find  persons  admitting 
in  secret  some  great  principle,  say  the  Paternity  of  God,  and 
thence  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  thence  the  civil  and  religious 
equality  of  every  member  of  the  human  fisonily,  and,  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  fiist  fountain,  the  duty  that  all  chastisements  shall 
be  purely  remedial, — and  jet,  by  act  and  life  if  not  by  speech, 
denying,  gainsaying,  blaspheming,  '*  &om  the  house-tops,"  the 
very  truths  which  they  "  whispered  in  the  ear  in  closets." 

Such  a  quantity  and  such  a  quality  of  guilt  there  is  beset- 
ting us,  and  its  tendency  is  to  make  vs  guilty.  It  possesses 
this  tendency,  not  merely  by  the  power  of  contagion — ^not  only 
by  the  force  of  moral,  or  in  this  case  of  ^ntmoral,  attraction, 
where  all  the  lesser  bodies  are  compelled  to  gravitate  towards 
the  greater — ^but  also  by  deadening  our  hopes,  and  consequently 
benumbing  our  energies  and  decreasing  our  powers  of  resist- 
ance. Seeing  how  much  ignorance,  how  much  thoughtlessness, 
how  much  wickedness,  does  exists — a  well-meaning  man,  a 
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man  anxious  onough  for  the  amelioration  of  his  species,  a  man 
desirous  enough  of  the  exaltatibn  of  his  countrymen,  is  but 
too  apt  to  despair  of  effecting  any  good  in  his  own  day  and 
generation.  Such  an  individual  thinks  the  task  too  great  for 
him,  and  talks  of  Hercules  cleaning  the  Augean  stable,  and 
of  Hannibal  cutting  his  way  through  the  Alps.  The  heart- 
garden  of  the  world  (for,  blessed  be  God !  a  garden,  still  it  is) 
seems,  to  the  oyer-nervous  and  oyer-sentimental  reformer,  so 
thoroughly  possessed  by  thorns  and  brambles,  that  yain  shall 
be  all  his  endeavours  to  uproot  them,  and  therefore  he  had  as 
well  not  endeavour  at  alL  To  all  the  voices  of  the  awake,  the 
hopeful  and  the  faithful,  he  has  but  one  response — "  Yet  a 
litUe  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep  r*  Such  an  one,  witnessing  the  sin  that  is  around  him, 
though  it  do  not  positively  harm  himself  and  dispirited  fix)m 
taking  up  not  only  a  defensive  but  an  aggressive  position,  has 
been  "overcome  of  evil" 

Let  ufl,  my  fiiends,  not  recline  indolently  under  our  vines 
and  our  fig-trees ;  let  us  not  consign 

The  noon  of  manhood  to  a  myrtle  shade  ; 

let  us  believe  and  feel  that  action  is  not  only  the  life  of  the 
body  but  of  the  soul,  and  moreover  the  destiny  and  the  duty 
of  man.  Let  us  war  with  the  untruth  and  the  unrighteousness 
that  are  about  us ;  and  if  we  be  cast  twelve  times  to  the  earth, 
let  us  there  draw  nourishment  and  strength  from  the  bosom 
of  our  primeval  mother,  and  rise  cheerfully  the  thirteenth  time 
to  renew  the  onslaught  Let  us  let  fall,  from  the  fiiU  cistern 
of  our  affections,  drop  after  drop  unceasingly  upon  the  rock  of 
human  sins  and  sorrows ;  no  impression  may  be  made  for  many 
days,  but  we  know  that  at  last  it  will  be  worn  to  the  core. 
Have  fEuth  in  Human  Nature — ^that  it  came  from  God  pure — 
and  that  though  it  has  been  grievously  soiled  and  distained  by 
adverse  things  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact,  yet  these 
eoilings  and  distainments  are  all  capable  of  being  removed  by 
a  more  &vourable  arrangement  of  circumstances.     Have  faith 
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in  Goodness ;  believe  that  she  is  loved  even  by  the  bad ;  be* 
lieye  that  her  charms  are  puissant  enough,  when  folly  unveiled, 
to  win  even  the  worst  of  the  bad  to  her  feet,  penitent  and 
reformed.  Have  faith  in  Labour ;  feel  that  the  dust  which, 
scores  the  diamond  to-day  will  score  it  a  little  deeper  to-morrow, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  cut  it  in  twain.  Have  faiikk 
in  the  efficacy  of  an  upright  Example ;  believe  Jesus,  that  by 
"  letting  your  light  shine  before  men,  they,  seeing  your  good 
works,  shall"  (by  imitating  them,  or  at  least  by  being  made 
conscious  of  the  ''beauty  of  holiness")  ''glorify  your  Eatber 
which  is  in  heaven."  Believe  it,  oh !  believe  it,  that  every 
true  thought,  every  true  feeling,  every  true  word,  every  true 
work,  weak  though  it  seem  at  the  moment,  does  its  office  well 
for  the  furtherance  of  human  purity  and  joy.  There  is  a  soil 
below,  there  is  a  sun  above,  there  are  breezes  from  the  east 
and  moistures  from  the  west ;  cast  the  seeds  of  godliness  freely 
abroad — ^be  each  of  you  "  a  sower  going  forth  to  sow" — and 
doubt  not  that  some  will  spring  up  here  and  there  and  bear 
much  fruit  There  is  a  promise  from  Jehovah,  delivered  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  prophets — "  For  as  the  rain  cometb 
down  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thitber, 
but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud, 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  hid  bread  to  the  eater  :  so 
shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  from  my  mouth.  It  sball 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that  whicb  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  send  it." 
(Isaiah  Iv.  10,  11.)  Man's  sayings  and  man's  doings,  wben 
they  are  holy,  are  a  part  of  "the  word  of  the  Lord,"  are  '*  tbe 
word  made  flesh ;"  and  this  being  remembered,  I  can  conceive 
of  no  greater  encouragement  than  the  promise  I  have  rehearsed 
to  "  overcome  with  good"  the  evil  which  surrounds  us. 

IV.  The  last  evil  I  shall  now  mention  with  which  we  have 
to  struggle,  is  one  which,  because  it  does  not  generally  come 
to  us  through  human  instrumentality,  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
tracing  directly  to  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  which  we  may 
not  inappropriately  style  the  Sorrows  op  God's  Providbnce. 
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The  pilgninage  of  humanily  is  not  always  over  the  grass,  and 
beneath  the  trees,  and  among  the  flowers ;  the  road  is  often- 
times dry  and  dusty  and  shelterless,  and  surronnded  with 
thorns  and  brambles,  and  ever  and  anon  it  even  stretches  into 
"  the  bleak  and  howling  wilderness."  The  voyage  of  our  life 
is  not  ever  amid  moonlight  seas,  where  our  elastic  bark  careers 
gaUy  along, 

Tonth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  hehn ; 

bat  we  frequently  ran  upon  the  rocks,  or  get  into  the  shallows, 
or  9re  tossed  upon  maddening  billows,  or  are  exposed  to  all 
the  fury  of  the  wind  and  the  thunder.  K  it  be  untrue,  as  I 
maintain  it  is,  to  style  this  earth  exclusively  a  ^  Yale  of  Tears," 
it  is  equally  partial  to  call  it  exclusively  "  the  Happy  Vtilley." 
None  of  us  can  live  long  and  not  make  acquaintance  with  suf- 
fering. We  have  had  fathers  whom  we  reverenced ;  or  we 
have  had  mothers  at  whose  knee  we  bended  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  at  day-rise  and  at  night-fall ;  or  we  have  had  brothers 
and  sisters  who  wandered  with  us  through  the  beauties  and 
glories  of  this  fear  earth  in  the  primrose  period  of  our  child- 
hood ;  or  we  have  had  Mends  who  conducted  the  footsteps  of 
our  maturer  years  through  the  groves  of  a  solemn  gladness ; 
or  we  have  had  wives  whom  vire  had  selected  from  the  world 
to  be  the  shrine  of  our  he«*f  s  freshest  affection ;  or  we  have 
had  children  on  whose  placid  face  we  mused,  and  into  whose 
blue  eyes  we  peered,  till  we  baptized  them  in  tears  of  too  much 
happines&  Some  of  them — ^it  may,  alas !  be,  many  of  them— 
are  gone.  We  look  upward,  and  stars  that  ruled  our  destiny 
have  wandered  from  their  orbits;  we  look  downward,  and 
flowers  for  which  we  had  a  loving-kindness  shine  and  breathe 
here  no  longer ;  we  look  inward,  and  find  many  vacant  places 
— in  cw  hearts  /  Neither  the  world  nor  we  are  what  we  were 
when  we  first  became  connected  with  each  other. 

Such  IB  a  page  out  of  the  book  of  the  Sorrows  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence ;  to  us,  all  fleshly  as  we  are,  it  must  appear  evil,  and 
with  that  evil  we  are  constrained  to  have  a  warfSEu*&  Men 
and  brethren !  women  and  sisters !  suffer  it  not  to  "  overcome" 

h2 
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you.  Permit  it  not  to  cast  you  into  a  blindness  so  complete^ 
that  yoa  can  discover  nothing  bright  or  lovely  left,  whether 
in  the  universe  without  or  the  universe  within.  Permit  it  not 
to  put  manacles  on  the  wrists  of  your  affections,  that  they  go 
forth  no  more  to  strong  labour  for  the  world's  well-being: 
Permit  it  not  to  make  you  saunter  on  your  journey, 

With  leaden  eye  that  lovee  the  ground, 

when  it  ought  to  be  searching  on  each  side  for  something  to 
esteem  and  to  bless.  Permit  it  not  to  question  the  equity  of 
the  Divine  administration,  to  inquire  too.  curiously  even  the 
why  or  the  wherefore  that  you  seem  to  be  afiBicted  above  your 
fellows,  where  your  duty  is  to  adore,  although  it  be  in  dark- 
ness and  in  silence.  Above  all,  permit  it  not  to  make  you 
doubt,  even  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  truth  that  GrOD  is 
Love, — ^the  truth  that  is  now  the  hope,  and  is  destined  to  be 
at  last  the  jfruition,  of  the  universe.  K  you  permit  any  of 
these  things,  you  art  "  overcome  of  eviL" 

How.  are  you  to  overcome  this  evil?  As  usual,  "with 
good." .  Yield  to  it  Bend  before  it  Go  on  the  knees  of 
your  heart  to  meet  it  Oppose  it  not  Go-<^rate  with  it 
Enter  into  league  and  covenant  with  it  I^ot  only  suffer  it, 
but  assist  it,  to  work  its  perfect  work.  Help  it  to  make  you 
less  "  of  the  earth,  earthy ;"  to  undo  the  cords  that  now  bind 
you  to  the  things  of  time,  so  that  the  wings  of  your  soul  may 
have  space  to  plume  and  flap  themselves  for  a  soaring  in  the 
direction  of  eternity.  Help  it  to  cleanse  your  inner  man ;  for 
that  is  one  of  its  chief  duties.  There  is  a  Pool  of  Bethesda 
in  the  deep  places  of  every  one's  spirit ;  an  angel  comes  occa- 
sionally &om  heaven  to  trouble  the  waters,  and  so  give  them 
efficacy  to  purify  and  heaL  Would  you  know  the  name  of 
that  angel  %  Her  name  is  Sobbow.  Sorrow  is  God's  daughter ; 
the  bearer  of  a  message  fix>m  heaven ;  the  utterer  of  a  new 
gospel ;  she  is  another  Christ ;  she  is  a  second  Messiah ;  she 
is  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Most  High,  "  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  j"  and,  pale  though  her  counte- 
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nance  be,  pensiye  her  gait,  plaintive  her  voice,  dark  her  habi- 
liments, she  yet  comes  &om  amid  the  cherubim,  and  her  office 
is  to 

•Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way. 

She  will  teach  yon,  if  any  ministration  can,  to  cast  yourselves, 
it  may  be  with  a  weary,  it  may  be  with  a  weeping,  but  it  must 
be  with  a  fall-hearted,  trustfulness  on  the  arm  of  your  Hea- 
venly Parent ;  to  repose  yourselves,  your  sufferings,  nay  your 
sins,  on 

The  boflom  of  your  Father  and  yonr  God. 

Paith  which  cannot  see  light  through  darkness,  which  cannot 
see  gladness  through  misery,  is  not  a  true  faith.  Better  than 
to  receive  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them,"  were  it  to  have  been,  &om  the  heart,  the  author  of 
that  exclamation  of  Job,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him !"  Here  was  a  faith  beyond  disease ;  here  was  a  fisuth 
beyond  adversity;  here  was  a  fiedth  beyond  death  and  the 
grave ;  here  was  a  fisdth  to  which  nothmg  could  have  been 
the  mother  but  Sorrow.  We  can  only  conquer  the  "  sorrows 
of  God's  providence"  by  believing  in  them  because  of  their 
very  works'  sake,  by  loving  them  because  of  the  errand  on 
which  they  are  come,  and  because  of  the  name  of  Him  who 
sent  them. 

Having  thus  characterized  four  hosts  of  your  adversaries, 
having  warned  you  of  the  danger  of  suBtalning  discomfiture 
at  their  hands,  and  having  stated  the  mode  and  the  weapons 
with  which  it  is  your  duty  to  discomfit  them,  there  is  nothing 
more  that  is  left  me  to  do  but  to  repeat  the  apostle's  exhorta- 
tion. I  wish,  however,  before  so  doing,  to  say  unto  you  one 
brief  word  of  good  hope  and  of  great  encouragement  Evil, 
under  the  government  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  and  omnipo- 
tent Being,  must  be  transient,  must  be  evanescent,  must  be 
destined  to  an  ultimate  annihilation ;  whereas  good  must  be 
stable,  must  be  fixed,  must  be  &ted  to  endure  for  ever.  When 
we  battle  against  Evil,  we  battle  against  that  which  lb,  like 
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our  own  bodies,  temporal ;  when  we  fight  for  Good,  we  fight 
under  the  banneis  of  that  which,  like  our  own  souls,  is  eternal 
Moreover,  evil  of  any  kind  is  that  which  is  antagonistic  to  the 
essence  of  the  Supreme ;  so  that,  when  we  resist^it,  we  lite- 
rally come  ''to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.** 
Good,  again,  is  but  another  name  for  His  name ;  and  when  we 
strive  that  it  may  "have  jfree  course  and  be  glorified,"  we  are 
striving  for  what  God  loves,  and  what  He  has  determined,  in 
the  fidness  of  the  times,  to  make  universally  and  everlastingly 
triumphant  With  a  faith  like  Job's,  then,  with  a  zeal  like 
Peter's,  with  an  energy  like  Paul's,  with  a  gentleness  like 
John's,  with  "the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ,"  address  yourselves,  my  Mends,  to  the  obedience  of 
that  behest, — "Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  ovbroomb 
EVIL  WITH  good."    Amen. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL,  A  REVELATION  OF  GOD  AND 
AN  ELEMENT  OF  HAPPINESS. 


BY  REV.    B.    WHITFIELD. 


Acts  ill  2 : 
'*  The  gate  of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beautiful'* 

Among  the  marks  of  intelligence  displayed  by  creation  and 
alleged  as  evidence  of  a  designing  and  omnipotent  First  Cause, 
there  is  one  which  is  not  less  striking  than  some  others  that 
are  frequently  employed  in  support  of  the  argument  It  is 
the  adaptation  of  the  world  to  man,  and  of  man  to  the  world. 
Whether  we  consider  the  earth  as  our  habitation,  and  observe 
how  admirably  it  is  adapted  to  our  nature  and  wants,  how 
wonderfully  suited  to  our  feujulties  and  powers  and  tastes,  what 
a  rich  provision  is  found  upon  it  for  the  support,  the  renova- 
tion, the  enjoyment  and  the  exaltation  of  life,— or  ourselves 
as  its  inhabitants,  formed  and  qualified  for  adapting  it  to  our 
own  purposes,  for  making  its  copious  w;ealth  available  to  our 
pleasure  and  security,  for  using  the  varied  and  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  its  surface,  for  seeking  and  employing  the  resources 
within  it,  and  for  subjecting  many  of  its  inferior  inhabitants 
to  our  use  and  all  to  our  power, — ^we  become  impressed  with 
the  strongest  conviction  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
accident  or  a  blind,  irrational  fate  has  placed  us  in  our  present 
position — ^the  will  of  an  eternal  and  all-powerful  Creator,  and 
the  prosecution  of  his  work  under  the  direction  of  infinite 
wisdouL    This  suitableness  g£  the  habitation  to  the  inhabitants 
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is  a  striking  hct;  but  it  is  something  more.  It  is  a  dignified 
and  glorious  revelation  of  the  perfection  of  the  Supreme 
Creator ;  and  it  is  a  beneficent  arrangement  in  respect  of  our- 
selves, our  eiyoyment  and  well-being.  It  presents  a  constant 
stimulus  to  our  activity;  it  justifies  reasonable  expectations 
of  success,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  on  which  our  forces  are 
employed  are  neither  stubborn  nor  intractable,  but  already 
moulded  to  our  use  by  sovereign  power ;  and  the  measureless 
variety  which  prevails  around  us  finds  increasing  exercise,  and 
gratification  too,  for  the  talents  and  tastes  with  which  we  are 
endowed,  thus  affording  a  round  of  rational  occupations  and 
innocent  delights,  and  suggesting  high  purposes  and  uses. 
Of  these  latter  I  shall  speak  at  large. 

We  are  inspired  by  a  mighty  and  wonder-working  Mind 
with  senses  and  tastes  both  bodily  and  mental,  which  find 
large  gratifications  on  the  scene  of  our  present  sojourn.  Some 
of  these  are  more  openly  possessed  and  exercised,  others  are 
more  hidden ;  but  these  are  not  the  less  a  part  of  ourselves, 
generous  gifts  of  the  Creator,  sources  of  even  exquisite  plea- 
sure, and  instruments  for  high,  noble  and  sacred  acquisitions. 
Thus  among  the  more  secret  senses  which  constitute  our  higher 
endowments  there  is  the  sense  of  Beauty,  of  the  possession  of 
which  many  are  entirely  unconscious,  whilst  others  have  but 
a  vague  notion  of  its  existence  in  the  mind  or  conc^tion  of  its 
uses,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  an  attribute  of  every  mind, 
and,  like  aU  other  senses  and  powers,  depending  upon  culti- 
vation for  its  acuteness,  activity  and  strength. 

Between  this  exquisitely  attuned  sense  and  the  works  of 
nature — ^the  visible  works  of  the  Almighty  Artificer — a  con- 
stant correspondence  is  maintained.  These  make  £reqaent 
impressions  upon  it,  and  such  impressions  as  are  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  even  rude  and  uncultivated  minds.  They 
invite  it  to  discourse  with  them,  and  they  present  it  with  gra- 
tifications in  rich  and  attractive  variety  whilst  the  intercourse 
is  prolonged, — gratifications  which  are  the  more  deeply  imbued 
with  pleasure  as  the  sense  acquires  a  deeper  intensity  and  is 
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oftener  exerted  upon  the  objects  soliciting  its  notice.  Why 
is  it  that  the  sight  of  the  simplest  flower  awakens  pleasing 
feelings  and  thoughts  in  the  mind  ?  What  excites  our  admi- 
ration of  it  ?  What  moves  us  to  contemplate  with  delight  so 
fragile  a  thing  ?  It  is  the  sense  of  Beauty  which  prompts  our 
admiration  and  delight  We  feel  an  indescribable  sympathy 
for  that  innocent,  simple  flower.  Its  form,  its  colours,  its 
odour,  are  appreciated  by  this  sense ;  it  perceives  them  and 
comprehends  them,  judges  that  they  are  suitable  to  each  other, 
and  enjoys  the  contrast  they  present  to  other  and  harsher 
fonns  and  appearances.  Thus  the  modest  flower  awakes  and 
calls  into  activity  the  sense — ^the  sense  regales  itself  on  the 
beauty  of  the  flower. 

So  in  the  meadow  and  the  grova  The  green-enameHed 
turf ;  the  fEunilies  of  flowers  and  plants  that  are  blossoming  and 
smiling  amongst  it ;  the  velvet  softness  that  invites  our  feet, 
and  the  graceful  slope  that  urges  us  to  rest  in  our  enjoyment ; 
the  stems  and  branches  rising  on  high,  clothed  with  nature's 
loveliest  livery,  and  hung  with  blossoms  innumerable  and  as 
Taiious  in  shape — ^none  strictly  ahke,  yet  aU  beautiful ;  the 
rich  gradation  of  tints  spread  over  the  whole — here  the  green 
being  the  richest  and  the  brightest,  whilst  there  it  is  mellowed 
by  the  intervening  air; — ^these  interesting  combinations  of 
beauty  find  their  way  direct  to  the  mind  through  the  outward 
sense,  and  there  communicate  with  a  sense  more  exquisite 
still,  which  discriminates  their  united  harmony  and  enjoys 
tkem  alL 

So  also  in  the  thousand  charms  of  the  extended  landscape, 
in  which  the  varied  features  vie  with  each  other  in  sending 
agreeable  messages  to  the  human  heart  Here  the  hill,  carry- 
ing on  its  fix>nt  the  noble  trees  of  centuries  of  growth,  sinks 
by  rapid  degrees  to  the  vale  beneath ;  the  valley  carries  on- 
ward the  ensign  of  beauty  to  a  distant  limit ;  the  river  winds 
its  silent  course  along ;  the  extreme  distance  blends  into  the 
softness  of  the  sky,  and  the  sky  mingles  with  the  distance  ; 
whilst  over-head  the  brightest  assure  of  heaven  ia  seen,  ob- 
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scured  at  times  by  the  passing  cloud,  and  anon  rendered  more 
brilliant  by  that  cloud's  snowy  whiteness.  Perhaps  the  ocean 
gives  its  magnificent  presence  to  the  scene, — ^that  ocean  which 
is  now  tranquil  as  the  sleep  of  an  angel,  and  rich  and  change- 
ful of  colour  as  the  grassy  mead  and  the  azure  sky,  and  now 
swelling  and  raising  itself  on  lugh  in  the  mcjesty  of  its  rest- 
lessness. Every  object  of  this  expanding  picture  has  a  charm 
and  an  interest  for  the  soul  of  man.  This  is  moved  by  new 
pleasure  as  the  eye  glances  £rom  one  attractive  spot  to  another ; 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  active,  refreshed  and  joyful ;  gross  and 
distressing  thoughts  vanish  from  the  mind  at  the  presence  of 
their  inspiration,  and  the  spirit  becomes  conscious  of  a  higher 
and  A  richer  life. 

So,  again,  in  the  sunlight  which  seems  to  awaken  in  Nature 
herself  a  universal  joy ;  in  the  cahn  of  her  sleep  when  the 
moon  rides  with  such  grace  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
and  the  stars  arrange  themselves  in  their  places,  and  look  out 
with  such  a  diamond  gaze  from  their  remote  mansions,  and 
may  be  thought  even  to  look  down  upon  us  and  to  commune 
with  our  souls  in  their  gifted  silence ; — ^in  the  proudly  bril- 
liant day,  and  in  the  holy  radiance  of  the  night,  and  all  that 
blends  with  them  and  multiplies  their  expression  and  their 
power,  the  sense  within  us  for  ever  finds  some  correspondence 
with  itself;  it  is  eager  to  review  them  again  and  again ;  and 
as  they  pass  in  succession  before  it,  it  exercises  a  nicer  discri- 
mination upon  the  varied  charms  which  they  reveal,  and 
imbues  the  mind  with  a  richer  and  nobler  pleasure. 

This  pleasure,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  is  general — ^nay, 
more,  it  is  universal  It  is  not  the  endowment  of  a  few  minds 
of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  not  the  reward  of  unwearied  study. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  common  inheritance.  For  the  sim- 
plest rustic  that  tills  the  soil,  and  the  untaught  mechanic  that 
labours  in  our  workshops,  feel  the  inspiration  of  Nature's 
beauty  with  the  man  of  the  highest  endowments  and  minds 
of  the  finest  sensibilities ;  unconsciously  they  admire  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  lovely,  and  sometimes  with  as  strong  a  sense  of 
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delight  and  as  deep  a  reverence  as  any  whose  powers  educa- 
tion has  expanded  and  ripened. 

This  sense  of  the  Beautiful,  thus  unwersal  to  man,  for  what 
pfoipose  has  it  been  implanted  within  us  f  Kot  to  mention 
other  uses,  it  is  undoubtedly  designed  to  constitute  a  portion 
of  our  happiness, — ^to  secure  to  u£f  a  purer  happiness  than 
sense,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  can  oyer  originate.  But  it 
is  fitted  for  a  still  more  important  use, — ^to  raise  our  minds  to 
God.  We  perceiye  in  all  visible  material  objects  the  revela- 
tion of  his  spiritual  presence  and  glory,  the  index  of  his  mighty 
mind  They  inform  us  that  He  is.  Silently  they  declare  his 
might — silently  they  proclaim  his  miyesty,  and  with  as  solemn 
and  irresistible  eloquence  as  if  thousands  and  myriads  of 
voices  were  together  hymning  his  praise.  They  invite  us  to 
Him,  and  with  a  more  tender  and  captivating  persuasion, 
when  the  beauty  which  enrobes  them  all  fills  our  very  being 
with  its  numberless  attractions, — when  the  soul  reads  its 
touching  lesson  and  rejoices  in  its  inspiration.  Thus  we  are 
led  to  Grod.  Through  the  beautifid  gate  of  his  temple  we 
pass  to  his  presence.  We  rise  in  admiration  £rom  his  works 
to  Him ;  and  if  ever  there  is  a  time  when  the  alloy  of  earth 
falls  away  from  our  thoughts  and  the  mind  is  true  to  its  own 
capacities,  it  is  when  the  visible  beauty  which  surrounds  us 
guides  our  contemplations  to  unseen  beauty  and  magnificence, 
when  our  soul  is  profoundly  rapt  in  Him  who  fills  and  adorns 
all  things  with  lus  own  Godhead  For  his  invisible  things 
are  then  seen  with  unaccustomed  clearness  and  intensity ;  his 
presence  is  then  felt  to  be  above  us  and  around  us ;  we  form 
a  more  intimate  union  with  his  other  works ;  and  all  combine 
to  raise  in  us  an  indescribable  perception  of  his  infinity,  and 
to  fill  us  with  a  boundless  eiijoyment  of  his  creative  lova 

But  I  would  now  say  that  this  sense  of  the  Beautiful  is  not 
confined  to  physical,  but  extends  to  moral  objects.  Here  it 
is  still  more  capable  of  improvement  than  we  have  yet  pro- 
nounced it  to  be ;  but  it  is  an  original  endowment  All  that 
human  cultivation  does  for  it  is  to  render  it  more  lively,  to 
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impart  to  it  a  more  exquisite  perception,  to  quicken  and  sanc- 
tify its  communications.  Education  does  not  plant  it  in  the 
mind;  it  only  attracts  its  latent  powers  to  the  lights  and 
guards  these  fix)m  conveying  an  unmeaning  or  deceptive  soxmd. 
It  is  this  sense  which  enters  largely  into  our  comprehension 
of  what  is  true  and  good  in  man's  moral  nature.  In  that 
nature  there  are  beauties  and  deformities :  vice  is  another 
name  for  the  one,  and  virtue  for  the  other.  And  although 
men  have  undoubtedly  erred  as  they  have  attempted  to  draw 
the  line  of  separation  between  them,  it  would  be  extremely 
absurd  to  base  upon  such  a  fact  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  a 
moral  sense  in  man.  The  error  serves,  indeed,  to  constitute 
the  rule  rather  than  to  prove  an  absolute  exception;  for 
amidst  all  the  variety  of  opinion  on  moral  subjects  which 
mankind  have  ever  held,  there  has  been  such  a  general  agree- 
ment among  them,  as  to  shew  not  only  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  virtue,  but  that  they  admire  its  worth  and  are  con- 
scious of  its  power.  However  ungenerous  some  men  may  be, 
generous  deeds  raise  a  verdict  in  their  hearts  as  well  as  in  the 
hearts  of  the  more  liberal-minded.  A  general  admiration — 
may  we  not  say,  universal  1 — ^is  excited  by  acts  of  self-denial, 
of  heroism,  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  This  admi- 
ration is  suggested  by  the  sense  of  moral  beauty.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  a  long  train  of  mental  discussion ;  it  is  not 
founded  on  precedent  As  there  is  a  perception  in  our  minds 
of  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  so  is  there  a  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  a  moral  deed.  It  speaks  to  our  feelings,  and  these 
feelings  approve ;  and  its  silent  appeal  sometimes  wins  from 
us  a  more  unbounded,  voluntary  and  instant  applause,  than  a 
thousand  homilies  can  obtain.  As  we  strive  to  be  intimate, 
therefore,  with  the  moral  natures  surrounding  us,  or  obtain  a 
deeper  insight  into  our  own,  this  sense  lends  its  aid.  It  guides 
our  judgment  when  we  would  pronounce  what  things  are 
lovely  and  true  and  of  good  report;  and  it  stimulates  the 
pleasing  sensibilities  of  the  soul  as  the  actions  of  the  good 
and  great,  the  glory  of  men,  and  the  honoured  of  God,  present 
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themselves  to  its  view.  Its  ardour  is  stirred  by  the  patriot's 
noble  labours,  by  the  philanthropist's  enlarged  self-denial,  by 
the  martyr's  inflexible  and  glorious  constancy  of  soul ;  whilst 
the  simpler  elements  and  exhibitions  of  decorum,  grace  and 
virtue,  which  frequently  attract  attention,  give  to  it  and  enable 
it  to  impart  a  cordial  joy  and  an  expansive  testimony  on 
behalf  of  morality. 

Hence  we  feel  a  double  admiration  of  the  human  counte- 
nance when  its  physical  attractions  are  heightened  and  dignified 
by  the  moral,  when  to  the  charms  of  form  and  colour  are 
superadded  those  which  derive  their  expression  from  the  moral 
spirit  within.  When  this  countenance  beams  with  affection, 
generosity  and  heroism, — ^when  it  is  kindled  with  the  living 
fires  of  a  soul  capable  of  all  that  is  good  and  divine,  and  our 
gaze  is  concentrated  in  silent,  rapt  admiration  upon  it, — ^is 
there  not  a  sense  of  beauty  within,  moving  us  to  this  imre- 
strained  homage  and  this  intense  delight  f  How  enlarged  this 
sense  becomes  in  us  and  how  true  to  its  use,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  no  painter  has  ever  delineated  the  Christ 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  great  Original 
Our  sense  of  moral  beauty  is  too  refined  and  accurate  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  representation.  We  do  not  behold  in  the 
countenance  the  index  of  the  mind.  We  do  not  behold  the 
generosity  which  charmed  into  silence  every  desire  for  per- 
sonal gratification — the  exalted  benevolence  which  was  never 
wearied  nor  satisfied  with  doing  good — ^the  sacred  piety  whose 
loveliness  glowed  in  life's  every  act,  nor  least  in  the  scene 
which  closed  it — ^the  angel  spirit  which  animated  and  beauti- 
fied an  earthly  form.  We  do  not  behold  these,  and  we  turn 
away  in  disappointment  Or  say  that  our  sense  of  moral 
beauty  aids  us  in  forming  a  conception  of  the  Saviour  more 
beautiful  by  &x  than  the  most  gifted  artist  can  realize  to  the 
outward  eye.  That  sense  must  be  true  as  well  as  real  which 
bears  us  disappointed  from  the  noblest  art  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  holiness  and  beauty  of  a*  moral  being. 
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This  sense,  I  would  farther  observe,  engages  ns  in  contem- 
plation upon  the  Divine  character ;  and  the  more  it  has  been 
formed  to  correctness  and  elevated  by  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, so  much  the  more  does  it  extend  this  contemplation,  and 
with  justice,  to  the  Supreme.     His  attributes  are  disclosed  in 
a  more  perfect  form  to  us,  and  those  especially  of  which  onr 
minds  are  fitted  for  taking  the  largest  inspiration,  as  his  inte- 
grity, his  love,  his  mercy,  appear  with  immeasurable  grace 
before  us.    Equally  invisible,  then,  as  God  must  ever  be  to  our 
most  intense  perception,  his  invisibility  does  not  stretch  an 
impenetrable  cloud  between  us.    Our  knowledge  of  Him  causes 
us  to  feel  that  He  is  indeed  near  us,  and  near  in  his  glory 
and  majesty.     Not  in  a  bodily  form,  but  in  his  adorable  spi- 
rituality, of  which  we  strive  faintly  to  conceive ;  whilst  the 
sympathy  of  a  friend,  inconceivably  faithful  and  beneficent 
beyond  all  earthly  friends,  is  gushing  through  our  hearts,  and 
a  communication  of  reverence  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dignity 
which  words  can  fidntly  describe  on  the  other,  is  opened  be- 
tween us  and  Him  whose  radiant,  ethereal  splendour  no  eye 
can  behold.     Our  thoughts  are  consecrated  to  Him,  and  He 
is  pleased  to  acknowledge  our  submissive  reverence.     Our 
hearts  speak  to  Him  even  if  our  lips  are  silent    He  patiently 
listens  to  our  devout  aspirations.     And  whilst  He  is  pleased 
to  behold  in  us  the  objects  whom  his  providence  supplies  with 
all  desirable  good  and  his  love  blesses,  our  hearts  are  moved 
with  the  liveliest  gratitude  towards  Him,  and  the  faith  which 
patiently  waits  the  revelation  of  his  will  rules  over  our  spirit 

Thus  we  pass  through  the  beautiful  gate  of  his  temple  to 
the  Hallowed  One  whose  presence  glorifies  it  His  physical 
and  moral  works,  and  in  the  highest  sense  his  own  inconceiv- 
ably glorious  attributes,  raise  in  our  souls  just  and  noble  sen- 
timents and  feelings,  and  move  us  to  obedience,  gratitude  and 
love.  And  if,  in  his  benevolent  and  sacred  regard  for  our 
highest  welfare,  He  has  added  to  the  inspiration  of  the  scenes 
and  contemplations  of  which  we  have  spoken  his  express  reve- 
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latioiiSy  we  behold  in  ibis  condescension  a  still  more  unequi- 
vocal demonstration,  if  this  be  possible,  of  his  constant  and 
high  regard  for  our  spiritual  advancement  and  glory. 

By  confirming  all  that  his  works,  rightly  interpreted,  pro- 
daini  of  Himself — ^by  adding  to  the  power  and  intelligence  of 
that  sense  of  beauty  which  He  has  implanted  in  our  frame, — 
by  causing  it  to  minister  to  our  daily  ei\joyment^  and  by  ena- 
bling it  to  penetrate  and  purify  and  ennoble  our  religious 
feelings  and  habits,  the  Almighty  Creator  has  taught  us  to 
indulge  the  happy  belief  that  we  have  a  refuge  in  the  bosom 
of  his  affection,  and  that  we  may  rely  with  unbounded  fedth 
and  confidence  on  the  ordering  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the 
protection,  guidance  and  final  advancement  of  all  human  beings. 
The  provision  Grod  has  thus  made  for  our  earthly  welfare  and 
happiness,  becomes  to  us  a  cause  of  delightful  anticipation  in 
the  prospect  of  fature  periods  of  life,  whether  it  close  upon 
the  present  scene,  which  Christianity  forbids  us  to  believe,  or 
open  and  expand  upon  another — ^an  expectation  as  dear  to  our 
hearts  as  it  is  true  to  the  sacred  knowledge  inspired  by  the 
Christ 

The  worship,  then,  which,  entering  in  at  the  Beautifiil  gate 
of  the  temple,  we  press  forward  to  present  to  Grod,  should 
consist  with  these  views  of  his  exalted  purity,  grace  and  love, 
and  be  dignified  by  the  expansive  conceptions  of  his  works, 
both  of  nature  and  of  grace,  to  which  his  Spirit  has  directed 
us.  This  worship  must  ever  resemble,  indeed,  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  which  it  is  the  expression.  Be  these  low  and 
inadequate,  the  worship  they  prompt  will  be  poor  and  feeble. 
Be  they  of  great  sensibility  and  worthy  the  All-good,  the  wor- 
ship which  expresses  them  will  be  true,  albeit  inadequate,  to 
his  majesty.  Let  us  then  faithfully  use  the  means  vouchsafed 
for  quickening  our  moral  gifts  and  enlarging  our  spiritual 
strength,  whilst  we  strive  earnestly  to  consecrate  to  the  sacred 
Giver  the  powers  which  his  love  communicates. 

A  feebleness  will  ere  long  come  over  these  powers,  and  the 
time  of  their  earthly  use  soon  pass  away.     But  look  onward 
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and  upward.  See  the  future  as  Christ  himself  has  revealed  it, 
ages  receding  fix)m  the  most  piercing  sight  in  long  succession, 
and  an  immortality  resting  upon  each  and  all,  the  inheritance 
of  the  faithful  children  of  Grod,  the  surpassing  reward  of  their 
pious  fidelity.  What  if  no  express  revelation  has  taught  ns 
the  minute  characteristics  of  this  iinmortality  f  Shall  it  not 
advance  Grod's  rational  o£&pring  to  the  fiill  consummation  of 
their  being  1  Shall  it  not  justify  their  noblest  aspiratioiis  ? 
Shall  it  not  bring  them  nearer  to  the  rays  of  that  serene  glory 
which  lights  up  God's  throne,  infuse  into  their  worship  of  Him 
a  purer  and  more  blissful  spirit,  and  open  before  their  enlarged 
powers  the  grander  scenes  of  his  providence  and  the  more 
beautiful  displays  of  his  creative  energy  1  Be  the  occupations 
of  the  blest  in  heaven  what  they  may,  it  must  surely  constitute 
a  portion  of  their  bliss  and  one  of  their  chief  dignities,  to  enter 
into  the  deep  things  of  Him  who  rules  there ;  if  He  pemut^ 
to  learn  more  intimately  how  wisely  his  creation  is  arranged, 
how  beautifully  adorned,  and  what  perfection  distinguishes 
his  moral  government  Chastened,  refined,  purified,  must  our 
minds  be,  if  encouraged  but  to  a  distant  approach  to  sucli  a 
sacred  intimacy,  our  sensibilities  fully  participating  in  this 
advance  towards  perfection ;  and  what  an  intense  love  must 
be  maintained  in  the  soul  by  the  admiration  constantly  reneived 
within  it,  to  blend  with  that  profound  awe  which  even  angels 
and  seraphs  must  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  Highest ! 

To  be  advanced  to  this  new  communion  with  the  Father  of 
our  spirits,  is  to  be  fiilly  blest. 

Wise  and  happy  they  to  whom  the  Beautifid  gate  of  his 
temple  is  known  on  earth !  In  the  temple  itself  their  worship 
shaU  hereafter  be  consecrated  to  Him. 


THE   EVIL  OF   SIK 

BY  REV.   B.    KNOTT. 


Pbotisbs  Tiii.  36 : 
<(  He  that  Burnetii  agamst  me  wrongetli  his  own  souL** 

Sm  is  no  foreign  malady,  no  distant  evlL  There  are  many 
views  taken  of  it  which  are  correct  so  far  as  they  go,  but  which 
are,  from  their  partial  character,  apt  to  dim  our  vision  as  to 
the  complete  state  of  the  case.  Sometimes  sia  is  described 
as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  nothing  can  be  more  true 
in  itself  than  this  solemn  declaration.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  we  should  understand  that  men  can  inflict  no  injury  upon 
Deity,  and  that  the  law  is  not  established  for  itself  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  governed  by  its  requirements.  Popular 
language  speaks  of  pleasing  and  offending  God,  nor  can  such 
phraseology  be  dismissed  from  religion  without  depriving  it 
of  its  warmth  and  adaptation  to  the  popular  mind.  StiU  all 
who  are  capable  of  a  more  severe  mode  of  thought  should 
remember  that  God  is  a  Beiog  without  variableness  or  the 
shadow  of  turning.  But  the  effects  of  our  volitions  are  the 
same,  according  to  their  character,  as  though  God  were  offended 
or  pleased,  although  in  reality  nothing  can  affect  his  blessed- 
ness or  disturb  his  repose.  "We  can,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
add  to  nor  take  horn  the  Divine  bliss.  Yet,  in  pity  to  our 
weakness,  when  the  intellectual  faculty  is  feeble  and  undo- 
vebped,  the  personality  of  Deity  occupies  a  very  prominent 
place  in  sacred  song  and  record.     He  smiles  and  frowns,  His 
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anger  grows  and  subsides,  His  pity  relents,  and  His  love  abounds 
yet  more  and  more.  A  severe  logic  cannot  reconcile  sacb. 
statements  with  an  unchangeable  Being,  and  it  is  also  difficult 
for  humanity  to  conceive  of  a  Being  who  sits  outside  all  human 
sympathies  and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  weal  or  woe  which 
penetrates  so  deeply  into  human  hearts,  and  adds  so  mncli  to 
the  brightness  or  the  bitterness  of  human  lives.  Yet  far 
beyond  the  margin  of  humanity  we  must  look  for  Deity,  and 
expect  to  find  much  which  no  human  sympathy  can  explain, 
no  human  intellect  understand.  Humanity  is  often  thrown 
back  upon  itself  and  must  seek  self-knowledge  as  the  only 
practical  attainment  Hence  in  all  religions  which  lay  hold 
of  the  popular  mind  and  heart,  we  find  the  practical  element 
existing  with  the  imaginative;  and  indeed,  rightly  viewed, 
they  are  no  rival  elements,  but  each  has  a  mission  and  a  work 
which  fits  with  the  other.  The  older  Scriptures  abound  with 
both  forms  of  spiritual  hfe,  and  alternately  lift  man  into  the 
highest  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  bring  upon  him  the 
lowliest  duties  which  spring  &om  and  fill  the  passing  hour. 
Even  the  dark  and  sombre  fact  of  sin  has  both  aspects.  Its 
dark  outlines  stietch  into  another  world,  and  seem  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  grander  relations  which  limit  human  free- 
dom, and,  still  connecting  the  soul  with  the  Parent  Spirit^  give 
it  so  much  of  its  greatness  and  solemn  importance.  We  can- 
not help  thinldng  that  sin  strays  Haii  beyond  mere  human 
boundaries,  and  casts  its  deadly  shade  even  upon  the  Divine 
throne  itself  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  solemn  facts  which 
must  affect  even  Divine  deliberation,  and  colour  even  super- 
natural councils.  Has  sin  a  freedom  which  holiness  does  not 
claim  ?  Can  the  vicious  pursue  their  course  without  the  Divine 
eye  flashing  upon  them  with  indignation,  or  the  Divine  voice 
smiting  the  ear  of  the  sinner  and  causing  hiTn  to  pause  and 
tremble  in  his  guilty  career?  The  philosophies  of  the  few 
and  the  refined  have  never  yet  been  able  to  set  the  many  free 
from  the  popular  idea  of  a  sympathizing  personal  Deity.  The 
atonements  and  sacrifices  of  all  Mths  clearly  shew  how  sin 
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has  entered  into  man's  religious  imagination,  and  how  difficnlt 
it  is  for  him  to  think  of  it  as  an  evil  that  begins  and  ends 
with  himself  This  may  be  explained  by  the  £act,  that  man 
in  thinking  of  Deity  cannot  set  himself  free  £rom  the  subjective 
influences  of  his  nature,  and  according  to  the  phase  of  his 
progress  will  be  his  conception  of  his  God.  Hence  we  fre- 
quently find  very  gross  ideas  relating  to  Deity,  where  He  acts 
a  resentful  part,  and  takes  a  fall  and  ample  revenge  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  Him  by  His  creatures. 

We  fear  that  traces  of  this  idea  may  be  found  even  in  modi- 
fications of  Christianity  still  received  in  our  own  day,  where 
we  find  the  imaginary  element  much  more  powerful  than  the 
intellectual  Such  is  unquestionably  the  case  where  sin  is 
regarded  as  an  injury  inflicted  upon  God.  Sin  is  undoubt- 
edly a  violation  of  God's  law;  but  that  law  exists  for  the  good 
of  the  governed,  is  no  cold  abstraction,  and  is,  rightly  under- 
stood, an  interpretation  of  man's  moral  constitution.  That 
constitution  tells  us  that  no  wrong-doing  can  yield  man  any 
permanent  happiness  or  satisfaction.  We  need  not  look  beyond 
the  nature  of  man  to  discover  the  evil  of  sin ;  it  is  enough 
that  it  closes  with  deadly  certainty  upon  the  sinner  himselj^ 
and  turcngs  his  oum  90tU. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  tangible,  practical  view  of  the 
evil,  where  we  get  the  stubborn  certainty  of  feet.  And  when 
we  look  steadily  at  sin  in  its  ascertainable  results,  we  need 
not  draw  upon  imagination,  but  shall  find  enough  to  make  us 
thoughtfully  anxious  about  an  evil  that  dwells  not  in  the 
douds,  but  speaks  by  our  words,  designs  by  our  thoughts, 
plots  by  our  skill,  rages  by  our  passions,  Hves  in  our  deeds, 
and  grows  into  an  influence  by  our  character.  Nor  can  any 
evil  influence  go  forth  without  returning  to  the  fountain  from 
which  it  has  issued.  It  is  a  great  law  that  no  man  can  injure 
another  without  at  the  same  time  wronging  his  own  souL 
When  a  man  corrupts  other  minds,  he  poisons  the  atmosphere 
he  must  breathe,  he  corrupts  the  food  by  which  his  own  mind 
most  live,  he  kindles  the  flame  which  will  ultimately  wrap 
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around  him  witli  destmctive  force,  lie  arouses  a  demon  whicb. 
will  become  henceforth  his  own  tormentor.  Such  is  the  greafe 
law  of  our  moral  nature,  and  its  wisdom  is  as  evident  as  its 
certainty.  Eightly  viewed,  it  points  to  something  greater  than, 
man.  Here  we  must  discover  the  working  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  unseen  spiritual  Force,  who  has  built  and  designed 
this  moral  constitution,  which  is  thus  brought  home  to  every 
individual  mind.  Sin  wrongs  a  man's  own  soul,  but  then  it 
is  constituted  to  feel  the  wrong  by  a  Power  beyond  itself  and 
greater  than  itsel£  No  soul  can  escape  into  a  land  of  perfect 
freedom,  where  there  are  no  checks  and  restraints,  and  where 
sinful  inclination  meets  with  no  counteracting  force,  no  penal 
results.  Clearly  we  may  see  the  proof  of  a  just  and  holy  God 
in  the  dark  and  sombre  fact  of  sin,  with  its  reacting  energy, 
its  indirect  retributions  proving  in  a  thousand  ways  that  the 
sinner  must  in  every  evil  act  wrong  his  own  soul,  and,  hke 
Samson,  perish  in  the  ruins  which  he  creates. 

Many  are  the  aspects  of  this  great  moral  truth,  all  illus- 
trative of  what  Gk>d  has  designed  and  man  must  manifest  in 
the  unfolding  of  his  nature.  Can  we  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  all  evil  action  mars  the  beauty  of  the  soul  ?  Sin  and  de- 
formity are  sure  at  last  to  meet  This  is  brought  before  us 
even  as  a  matter  of  sense.  Look  at  this  picture  of  intempe- 
rance :  "  Who  hath  woe  1  Who  hath  sorrow  ?  Who  hath 
contentions  ?  Who  hath  babbling  ?  Who  hath  wounds  with- 
out cause  1  Who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that  tarry  long 
at  the  wine ;  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine.  Look  not  thou 
upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in 
the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright  At  the  last  it  biteth 
like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder."  In  this  picture 
of  one  of  the  grossest  of  our  vices,  we  have  not  only  solid, 
tangible  evils  as  the  results  of  wrong-doing,  but  we  have  a 
revoltiag,  disgusting  aspect ; — ^an  incoherent  babbler,  wounded 
without  cause  \  not  the  honourable  wounds  of  the  soldier,  but 
the  disgraceful  injuries  of  the  brawler  engaged  in  contentions 
beneath  the  consideration  of  a  man,  with  the  organ  of  vision 
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robbed  of  its  ethereal  light  and  beauty,  and  falling  at  last  not 
by  an  honourable  foe,  but  by  a  crawling  serpent,  the  emblem 
of  everything  deceitful  and  mean.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
here  a  very  gross  vice,  that  must  from  its  nature  be  gross  in 
its  aspect  But  every  possible  form  of  moral  evil  has  a  ten- 
dency to  rob  the  soul  of  its  beauty.  Is  there  any  melody 
in  the  tones  of  mere  sentimental  grief,  any  true  pathos  in 
the  murmurs  of  discontent  1  Is  there  any  grandeur  in  the 
discordant  voice  of  anger,  any  awfiil  beauty  resembling  the 
lightning^s  fierceness  in  the  flashing  eye  of  resentment  1  Is 
there  any  real  beauty  in  selfishness,  when  it  wraps  itself  in 
the  robe  of  elegance,  and  reclines  upon  the  couch  of  comfort, 
and  surrounds  itself  with  everything  graceful  in  form  and 
brilliant  in  colour,  but  has  failed  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
the  naked,  and  provide  for  the  forlorn  and  destitute  1  Is  there 
any  beauty  in  pride,  with  its  high  looks,  its  scornful  gait,  its 
cold  insensibility  to  kindness  of  heart,  its  base  ingratitude  for 
benefits  received  ?  Is  there  anything  attractive  in  covetous- 
ness,  with  its  tenacious  grasp  of  its  own,  its  exactions,  its  small 
anxieties,  its  punctilios  of  settlement,  its  contracted  sympathies, 
its  narrow  range  of  usefulness  ?  Is  there  any  real  fascination 
in  irreligion,  with  its  aimless,  rambling  life  without  great 
porpose,  its  conversation  without  great  thoughts,  its  tendencies 
all  downwards,  its  aspirations  never  straying  beyond  the  mere 
conventionalisms  of  the  day,  and  even  its  upward  looks  too 
much  fixed  upon  the  social  idols  of  the  present  world  to  have 
any  reverence?  In  all  these  things  we  find  not  only  real 
evils,  but  repulsive  aspects,  clearly  proving  that  there  is  no 
true  beauty  apart  firom  what  is  right  and  true.  Nor  is  this  a 
mere  fact  with  no  moral  bearing,  and  admitting  only  of  an 
aesthetic  explanation.  I^ot  only  in  the  hidden  depths  of  things 
is  there  truth  to  reward  the  profound  inquirer,  but  the  very 
surface  life  which  is  quickened  by  the  breath  of  Gk)d  is  equally  • 
trae.  The  granite  mountains  are  as  strong  as  they  appear ; 
and  the  crystal  stream,  when  it  lures  the  traveller  by  its 
murmur  to  drink  of  its  waters,  mixes  no  deadly  poison  with 
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the  current  of  life.     The  flower  will  not  blast  the  eye  that 
rests  upon  its  beauty,  nor  is  the  innocent  life  ever  poisoned 
by  the  flowery  mead  which  it  crops.     Childhood,  fresh  from 
God,  has  not  the  aspect  of  a  stained  and  withered  nature, 
wearied  by  the  world's  excitement  and  worn  out  by  its  work. 
And  childhood  is  as  innocent  as  it  looks ;  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  their  appearance  are  one  and  the  same.     The  very 
elements  proverbially  called  uncertaLo,  never  really  deceive. 
They  enter  into  no  covenant  with  man,  nor  ever  pledge  them- 
selves to  abstain  from  ii\jury  and  harm.     He  launches  his 
vessel  richly  laden  upon  tiie  bosom  of  the  ocean,  but  the  sea 
enters  into  no  compact  to  bear  it  safely  to  its  distant  port 
The  winds  may  woo  it  kindly  and  waft  it  gently,  or  tear  down 
its  mast  and  dash  its  strong  timbers  against  the  rock.    The 
ruined  merchant  may  look  with  saddened  eye  upon  the  wreck 
of  his  venture^  but  he  cannot  say  that  by  the  elements  he  has 
been  deceived.     The  laws  of  the  universe  are  the  records  of 
truth.     Thus  the  Creator  is  training  us  by  an  outward  world 
of  beauty  and  order  for  that  inward  beauty  and  truth  which 
appeal  to  no  sense,  and  which  in  their  development  perfect 
the  haimony  which  should  ever  subsist  between  the  outward 
aind  the  inward  lifa 

But,  further,  sin  wrongs  the  soul  because  it  robs  it  of  its 
strength.  All  strength  Hes  in  proportion  and  harmony.  Sin 
gives  a  liberty  to  passion  and  an  indulgence  to  evil  inclination 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  health  of  man's  moral  natura 
The  balance  is  disturbed^  the  self-directing  power  is  vitiated, 
and  even  the  vision  of  the  calm-seeing  intellect  is  dimmed. 
How  clearly  is  all  this  brought  out  to  us  by  facts  1  See  the 
weakness  of  Peter  when  he  has  denied  his  Master :  he  ia  one 
moment  a  stormy  blusterer,  and  the  next  a  stricken,  weeping 
penitent;  and  in  both  cases  exhibits  for  our  instruction  a 
moral  feeblaness  which  proclaims  a  cHpped  and  shorn  hu- 
manity. 

And  does  not  dfuly  life  exhibit  the  feebleness  of  all  wrong- 
doing ?    Look  at  the  untruthful  man, — Glisten  to  the  tones  of 
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his  Toice, — and  in  word  and  deed  you  will  alike  find  wanting 
the  gennine  stiengdi  of  onr  nature.  He  who  walks  in  the 
idinplidlty  of  troth  can  meet  any  eye,  and  feels  that  nothing 
gives  so  much  strength  as  heing  genuine,  thorough,  and  troe. 
Afl  an  influence  upon  other  minds  that  is  to  last  and  to  effect 
any  great  work,  goodness  is  indispensable.  It  is  a  great 
moral  law,  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful,  that  to  do 
good  we  must  be  good.  In  vain  will  any  one  seek  perma- 
nentfy  to  influence  mankind,  who  carries  with  him  Ihe  enfee- 
bling element  of  wrong-doing, — who  is  swayed  by  no  lofty 
porpose,  sustained  by  no  warmth  of  heart,  nor  made  tender 
and  gentle  by  the  quahfying  influence  of  human  sympathy. 
The  selfish,  the  cunning,  the  vacillating,  may  for  a  time 
deceive  and  mislead  the  simple  and  the  over-trusting,  who 
have  more  feeling  than  perception ;  but  there  is  sure  to  come 
a  time  when  the  soul*s  light  will  break  forth,  when  a  reaction 
will  seize  the  minds  of  the  mistaken  and  the  misled ;  and 
th^  the  spell  is  broken,  the  charm  is  destroyed,  and  the 
betrayed  soul  looks  around  for  something  genuine  and  tme 
upon  which  it  may  lean  for  strength  in  the  hour  of  its  weak- 
nesa  Our  troe  life  is  rooted  in  virtue;  and  to  seek  for 
strength  in  any  other  source  is  to  expect  the  nightshade  to 
do  the  work  of  the  sunlight,  and  the  hard  and  impenetrable 
lock  to  be  covered  with  an  ample  and  luxuriant  harvest  Of 
practical  Wisdom  it  has  been  said,  "  Let  her  not  go ;  for  she 
is  thy  life."  Goodness  is  the  root  &om  which  all  social  virtue 
shoold  spring,  and  makes  a  man  potent  in  all  social  relations. 
It  is  rewarded  in  the  £a.ther  by  obedient  children ;  in  the 
master,  by  feithful  servants ;  in  the  citizen,  by  the  weight 
which  is  attached  to  his  words  of  counsel ;  in  the  statesman, 
by  the  confidence  of  a  great  people ;  in  the  Christian  pastor, 
by  a  reverential  listening  to  his  words,  and  a  grateful  recep- 
tion of  his  admonitions  and  instructions.  In  all  these  cases 
we  clearly  see  that  goodness  is  strengtL 

It  may  seem  ahnost  superfluous  to  add,  that  sin  wrongs  the 
sonl,  because  it  robs  it  of  its  highest  happiness.     There  can 
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be  no  happiness  without  peace ;  there  can  be  no  peace  with 
i¥Tong-doing.  The  wicked  are  like  a  troubled  sea  that  cannot 
rest  Peace  alone,  however,  is  not  happiness,  though  an 
indispensable  adjunct  There  must  be  progress,  there  must 
be  growth,  there  must  be  a  succession  of  moral  developments, 
or  there  is  not  the  happiness  of  a  spiritual  nature.  And  if 
there  be  the  misery  of  sin,  where  does  the  cloud  settle,  where 
does  the  tempest  £biI1,  but  upon  the  soul  of  the  sinner ) .  What 
a  strange  combination  do  we  see  in  the  same  universe  and 
under  the  same  moral  sceptre !  How  bright  and  dear  are 
the  heavens ;  how  sweet  and  fresh  the  vernal  season !  What 
melody  is  raining  from  the  sky ;  what  beauty  glows  in  the 
light !  With  what  certainty  does  l^e  young  life  spring  forth, 
and  nature  lie  basking  in  the  snule  of  her  Author!  The 
blessedness  of  Deity  lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  sin. 
The  Divine  repose  cannot  be  disturbed.  The  Governor  of  ten 
thousand  worlds  is,  amid  all  fluctuation,  without  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning.  And  when  the  death-bell  smites  our 
ear, — ^when  the  curse  of  blasphemy  is  heard, — ^when  the  sin- 
ful deed  is  done, — when  guilty  passion  breaks  loose, — the 
Infinite  Spirit  is  not  touched ;  humanity  alone  is  wronged. 


"YOUR  FATHER  WHICH  IS  ENT  HEAVEN." 

BT   BEV.    O.    VANCE  SMITH,   B.A. 


Matthew  t.  45  : 
"That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

It  is  the  langaage  of  some  popular  creeds  that  man  in  his 
natural  state  is  altogether  alienated  from  God,  the  child  of  sin^ 
haying  an  instinctive  tendency  to  what  is  evil,  an(J  requiring 
the  special  interposition  of  the  Divine  Spirit  itself,  before  he 
can  be  released  from  this  wretched  condition  of  native  god- 
lessness.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  who  hold  this  belief 
can  reconcile  the  undoubted  fects  of  human  history  with  such 
a  declaration.  If  we  can  make  any  broad  and  general  state- 
ment at  all  respecting  the  early  and  natural  tendencies  of  man, 
it  snrely  is,  that,  amidst  all  his  wickedness  and  ignorance,  he 
is  a  rdtgums  being ;  that  the  one  most  earnest  longing  of  his 
heart  has,  in  all  ages,  been  to  find  out  Gk)d :  and  though,  in 
his  efforts  to  attain  some  knowledge  of  the  Invisible  One,  and 
to  bring  himself  into  harmonious  relations  with  Him,  he  often 
presents  us  with  the  spectacle  of  the  most  miserable  supersti- 
tion, or  even  of  the  grossest  crime,  yet  all  this  only  proves, 
in  reaUty,  the  very  depth  and  intensity  of  the  primitive  sen- 
timent, and  shews  us  that,  in  obedience  to  its  dictates,  he  is 
not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  even  what  may  be  best  and  dearest 
to  him  of  his  earthly  possessions. 
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It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  a  nature  like  man's  to  exist 
upon  this  earth,  without  the  accompanying  thought  of  the 
great  Power,  or  Powers,  which  lie  behind  visible  things,  and 
give  to  them  their  order  and  life,  and  effect  in  them  their  phe- 
nomena of  growth  and  change.  We  are  so  constituted,  that, 
as  the  mind  awakes  into  the  conscious  possession  of  life  and 
intelligence,  there  comes,  simultaneously,  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence on  some  vast,  unknown,  mysterious  Being,  whatever 
name  may  be  given  to  it,  whatever  qualities  or  attributes  it 
may  be  conceived  to  possess,  and  whether  it  be  thought  of  as 
existing  in  one  or  in  many  forms.  Such,  analyze  and  explain 
it  as  you  will,  is  the  law  of  our  nature ;  and  such,  we  may 
add,  is  the  strength  and  universality  of  that  witness  of  Himself 
which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

But  yet,  let  us  carefully  observe,  in  thus  admitting  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  primitive  sense  of  God,  which 
is  in  this  way  bound  up  with  our  mental  nature,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  positive  knowledge  which  it  gives  us  is  not  of 
a  very  definite  or  very  exalted  character.  I  mean,  that  the 
tendency  of  man's  nature  which  leads  him  to  Gcod  does  not, 
in  the  first  instance,  yield  hiTn  any  actual  knowledge  of  the 
Supreme  which  is  in  itself  perfectly  true,  or  sufficient  for  the 
growing  demands  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

To  the  illustration  of  this  statement  let  us  here  devote  a 
brief  space ;  as  well  as  to  the  question,  from,  what  sources  will 
better  light  and  knowledge  mainly  proceed. 

Very  slight  consideration  will  shew  us  that  the  most  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  God,  of  His  government  and  character,  have 
actually  existed,  and  do  exist,  among  men.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  truth  and  purity  of  religious  know- 
ledge will  always  be  dependent,  in  the  most  important  degree, 
on  the  state  of  general  and  scientific  knowledge  among  any 
people.  K  the  latter  be  of  a  low,  imperfect  character,  so  will 
the  former ;  i^  on  the  contrary,  it  be  extensive  and  accurate^ 
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able  to  trace  to  one  cause  several  or  many  different  effects, 
and  including  within  its  range  some  of  the  less  common  and 
familiar  phenomena  and  qualities  and  laws  of  material  objects, 
then  may  you  expect  that  the  idea  of  God  will,  in  some  cor- 
responding measure,  be  exalted  and  purified  also.  The  out- 
ward forms,  therefore,  in  which  the  interior  religious  sense 
will  be  embodied  and  expressed,  will  vary  in  different  ages 
and  among  different  classes  of  men. 

Take  one  of  the  lowest  states  which  you  can  find.  You  see 
the  savage,  not,  indeed,  without  any  religigus  sense,  any  desire 
to  seek  after  and  to  worship  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  giving 
outward  expression  to  his  natural  feelings  of  reverence  in  the 
rudest^  yet  in  the  most  definite  and  undeniable  forms ;  bowing 
in  adoration  before  visible  representations  of  the  gods  to  whom 
his  untutored  mind  ascribes  the  various  appearances  of  nature 
that  strike  his  attention.  Here  you  have  the  religious  feeling 
straggling,  amidst  gross  darkness,  to  give  itseK  an  outward 
expression,  unenlightened  by  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  or  by 
any  intelligent  observation  of  the  universe. 

In  another  stage  of  society,  again,  you  have  certain  objects 
or  powers  of  nature,  themselves  deified  and  worshiped, — ^the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  pnnciples  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, — 
taken,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  only  as  symbolical  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  incomprehensible  Deity ;  but,  in  other  cases, 
i^arded  as  the  veiy  objects  of  adoration  themselves. 

Passing  on  to  a  higher  condition  of  society,  you  will  find 
men  making  their  gods  in  all  essential  features  like  themselves, 
filling  heaven  and  earth  with  creations  of  the  fancy  almost  as 
numberless  as  the  different  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
Here  you  have  the  primitive  feeling  still  the  same,  but  assisted 
to  a  more  worthy  outward  expression.  Voice  and  form  are 
given  to  it  by  the  intellect  and  the  imagination,  aided  by  the 
observation  of  those  traces  of  Himself  which  God  has  planted 
throughout  the  material  world. 
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Tho  moral  character  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  will,  in 
these  various  stages,  be  low  and  forbidding.  The  worship  is 
one  of  fear,  rather  than  of  love  and  duty.  Man  takes  as  his 
ideal  that  which  is  best  and  highest  in  himseK;  that  is  to  say, 
his  own  imperfect  moral  conceptions ;  and  so  he  makes  his 
god  just  such  an  one  as  he  is  himself  only  possessed  of  greater 
power,  greater  knowledge,  and,  it  may  be,  greater  wisdom. 
For  example,  even  among  the  more  cultivated  peoples  of  an* 
ciont  times,  you  find  a  comparatively  low  moral  idea  of  the 
gods.  They  are  beings  of  passion  and  prejudice;  ignorant 
and  selfilsh  at  times ;  such,  in  short,  that  it  would  often  be 
little  gain  to  man  to  be  **  perfect,"  even  as  they  are. 

These  several  cases  of  imperfect  knowledge  are  mentioned 
chiefly  to  illustrate  the  position  that  the  one  primitive  religions 
sentiment  is  really  the  hidden  basis  of  all,  manifesting  itself 
in  different  ways,  according  to  the  state  of  knowledge,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition,  even  the  physical  circum- 
stances, of  those  among  whom  it  is  found.  And  here  it  might 
perhaps  by  some  persons  be  urged,  that  what  gives  origin  to 
such  different  and  often  contradictory  results,  can  itself  be  no 
safe  or  trustworthy  guide,  and  that  religious  Faith  is  only  a 
weak  superstition,  the  mere  product  of  the  credulous  imaginar 
tion,  something  that  but  awaits  the  coming  light  of  true  Phi- 
losophy to  be  dissipated  as  darkness  before  the  sun,  and  so 
pass  away  from  the  wiser  thoughts  of  men  and  leave  no  trace 
behind  J£  ithe  so,  then  alas  the  huge  deceit  which  through 
all  time  past  has  ruled  the  earth !  Alas  the  hopes  and  the 
aspirations,  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices,  of  good  men,  which 
have  been,  and  are  still,  from  this  deep  spring  of  rehgious 
belief  originated  and  sanctified  1  Could  there,  in  short,  he 
anything  true  or  right  or  beautiful  in  life,  which  we  could 
freely  and  gladly  take  home  to  our  hearts,  and  not  feel  that, 
perchance,  it  might  in  reality  be  a  thing  only  of  deception  and 
falsehood,  i^  after  all,  this  trust  of  the  nations,  this  possessioii 
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of  all  the  ages,  were  so  baseless  a  vision  as  some  would  £Bun 
peisoade  us  that  it  is  1 

Eat  it  is  not  so ; — ^for  we  may  surely  and  with  moie  reason 
affinn,  that  what  thus  shews  itseK  so  constantly,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  diverse  forms  of  life  and  civilization,  continually 
producing  effects  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  history  and 
condition  of  men,  must  be  a  great  and  living  element  of 
man's  nature — ^must  be  a  thing  of  truth  and  reality,  and  cor- 
respond to  something  true  and  real  towards  which  it  draws  us, 
and  of  which  it  gives  us  our  first  rudimentary  intimations. 
It  cannot  follow,  because  it  operates  to  such  different  outward 
effects,  that  therefore  it  is  a  teacher  of  nothing  but  error ;  but 
only  that  it  needs  to  be  enlightened  and  guided  by  the  Eeason 
and  the  Moral  Sense,  or  &om  some  other  quarter,  before  it 
can  be  relied  upon  as  the  revealer  of  any  sure  and  abiding 
lesult  of  definite  trutL 

And  this  guidance  and  illumination  of  the  religious  faculty 
will  evidently  proceed  from  several  sources.  First,  the  pro- 
gress of  general  knowledge  and  of  Science  will  strongly  affect 
it  Ignorant  men  wilL  often  see,  in  the  outward  phenomena 
of  nature,  effects  which  are  so  contrary  to  each  other,  that  they 
must  needs  ascribe  them  to  different  or  opposing  causes.  light 
and  darkness,  for  example,  they  will  think  must  proceed  even 
from  hostile  principles ;  and  he,  therefore,  who  would  deify 
the  powers  of  nature,  cannot,  ia  his  ignorance,  ascribe  such 
opposite  effects  to  one  and  the  same  cause,  but  must  think  of 
at  least  two  divinities  from  whom  the  observed  phenomena 
piooeed  But  another  man,  with  the  better  knowledge  of  a 
more  enlightened  age,  can  trace  the  apparently  inconsistent  or 
conflicting  results  to  one  original  source ;  he  can  rise  up  to  a 
hi^r  view  of  the  unity  and  harmony  of  creation ;  and  to  him 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  imagine  Beings  of  attributes  or 
spirit  hostile  to  each,  other,  and  contending  for  the  dominion 
of  the  world.     He  can  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  from  one 
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cause  or  one  primaty  law  may  proceed  the  day  and  the  nighty 
the  winter  and  the  summer,  much  even  of  the  evil  and  the 
good  of  life. 

The  tendency  of  advancing  Science  is  ever  to  simplify  Causes 
and  reduce  their  number;  to  rise  up,  in  short,  to  a  single 
unity  of  Causation,  and,  behind  the  visible  material  agencies 
that  we  see  around  us,  to  detect  but  (yne  Great  First  Cause. 
And  what  is  this  %  What  shall  we  say  but  that  it  is  the  ever 
active  and  beneficent  Will  of  Gk)d  %  And  thus  do  we  come 
back  to  the  simple  statements  of  the  Scriptures,  which  tell  us 
that  it  is  Gk)d  that  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  and  the  rain  to  &11 
— ^who  maketh  the  grass  to  grow,  and  feeds  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field.  We  come  back  to  this 
simple  conception  of  the  Scriptures,  having  learnt  firom  Scienoe 
that  it  is  literally  trut ;  and  that,  with  all  our  boasted  know- 
ledge, we  can  say  nothing  else  and  give  no  other  explanation 
than  that  90  the  Divine  Mind  has  wiUed  it  to  be. 

A  second  source  of  the  purification  and  enlightenment  of 
the  religious  faculty  will  be  in  the  strengthening  intellect  and 
purified  conscience  of  man  himselC  As  experience  and  the 
conflict  of  mind  with  mind  bring  with  them  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  what  is  right,  of  what  is  morally  good  and  true,  so 
will  the  conception  formed  of  the  good  and  holy  God  neces- 
sarily become  more  elevated  and  more  in  harmony  with  the 
reality.  Man  must  feel  that  whaikever  of  excellence  may  be 
developed  within  himselj^  is  but  the  faint  reflection  of  what 
belongs  to  the  Author  of  his  existence ;  as  He  to  whom  our 
nature  leads  us  to  look  as  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  must  be 
possessed  of  at  least  the  same  moral  excellences  which  he  has 
given  to  his  children. 

Still,  however,  vast  diversity  of  thought  must  exist  among 
men  respecting  God ;  and  this  fstct  again  reminds  us  that  we 
cannot  readily  or  unaided  attain  to  an  absolutely  true  or  suffi- 
cient knowledge.    Different  dasses  of  men  will  have  their 
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different  conceptioius ;  different  individuals  ^wiU  form  widely 
different  conception&  Temperament  and  character,  knowledge 
and  ignorance,  mental  acuteness  and  dulness,  moral  sensibility 
and  insensibility,  will  each  form  for  itself  its  own  idea ;  and 
ihuB,  in  short,  will  men  acknowledge  and  worship,  not  one  and 
the  same  Great  Father  of  all,  but  a  multitude  of  dissimilar 
and  discordant  deities. 

To  the  Christian  mind  of  almost  every  class,  this  inevitable 
tendency  to  diversity  will  be  checked  and  limited  by  a  refer- 
ence to  that  conception  of  the  Infinite  Being,  and  of  our  rela- 
tion to  Him,  for  which,  in  its  most  attractive  and  authoritative 
form,  we  are  indebted  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  The 
idea  of  God  as  our  Heavenly  Father,  if  not  absolutely  new  in 
the  world,  had  never  been  taught^  so  £ur  as  we  can  now  judge, 
either  by  Hebrew  prophet  or  Gentile  philosopher,  with  any- 
thing like  the  power,  the  feeling,  the  fulness  of  realization, 
with  which  we  find  it  set  forth  by  Christ  With  him  it  is  no 
abstract  or  speculative  doctrine,  but  a  living  and  palpable 
tnitL  In  his  daily  intercourse  with  men,  he  constantly  speaks 
of  the  Father  in  heaven  in  terms  which  shew  the  intimate  and 
^miliar  hold  which  that  great  thought  had  on  his  heart,  and 
how  completely  he  felt  himseK  ready  to  g^Ye  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  whatever  the  Paternal  authority  or  love  might  require 
from  hiuL  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  in 
tiiis,  the  pre-eminently  Christian  conception  of  God,  you  have 
combined  and  blended  together  all  that  the  human  heart  most 
needs  to  know  respecting  the  unseen  Being.  The  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  beheld  as  they  are  around  us  on  every  side, 
hardly  needed  any  further  illustration.  What  man  mighty 
however,  have  wished  to  know, — standing  in  the  presence  of 
tiie  greal^  ever-active  and  machine-like  powers  of  the  universe ; 
feeling  the  fiailty  and  the  imperfection  of  his  own  life ;  borne 
down  by  the  consciousness  of  his  sins,  and  not  knowing  how 
^  i^pzoach  or  how  to  propitiate  the  mysterious  Buler  of 
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nature ; — all  that  man  might  thus  have  wished  to  learn,  was 
and  is  revealed  to  him  in  this  simple  representation  of  God  as 
the  Father  of  his  creatores  of  mankind.  And  Christ  not  only 
taught  in  so  many  words  this  great  truth  respecting  God,  but 
he  lived  a  life  in  perfect  accordance  with  it,  as  feeling  it  to  be 
a  reality  that  should  influence  and  rule  his  conduct,  and  thus 
shewing  by  that  final  submission  which  was  the  triumph  and 
glory  of  his  career,  how  great  a  truth  it  was  to  him.  Thus 
has  it  been  proclaimed  to  us,  more  plainly  and  expressively 
than  could  perhaps  in  any  other  way  have  been  done,  that  the 
Supreme  Cause  of  all  things,  distant  and  inscrutable  though 
He  might  else  have  appeared  to  us,  is  ever  a  Being  of  tender 
mercy,  near  unto  us,  ready  to  hear  and  to  bless  us,— one  whose 
providence  must  have  regard  to  the  true  and  ultimate  wel&re 
of  His  children,  and  who  therefore  is  entitled  not  merely  to 
be  feared  and  appeased  with  offerings  and  sacrifices,  but  rather 
to  be  loved  and  trusted  and  obeyed  even  as  the  most  kind  and 
honoured  parent,  and  notwithstanding  that  you  may  be  unable 
to  perceive  the  wisdom  or  the  utility  of  many  of  his  ordina- 
tions affecting  yourself 

The  standard  idea  which  is  thus  set  up  by  Christ,  evidently 
tends  to  prevent  so  great  a  diversity  of  thought  respecting  God 
as  that  which  we  have  found  naturally  to  prevail  amidst  the 
different  conditions  and  classes  of  men.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
prevent  diversity  altogether,  so  long  as  individual  minds  and 
powers  of  thought  and  imagination  so  greatly  vary.  But  it  is 
evident  that,  as  the  Affections  and  the  Conscience  of  men 
become  more  pure  and  therefore  more  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  so  will  the  Christian  conception  of  the  invisible  Being 
be  more  consistentiy  and  worthily  entertained.  Even  among 
the  most  ignorant  and  uncultivated  classes,  if  it  be  received  at 
all,  it  must  tend  ever  to  a  certain  uniformity  and  completeness 
of  character ;  for  whatever  each  mind  most  loves  and  reveres, 
and  feels  to  be  genuine  and  attractive,  in  the  relation  between 
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parent  and  child,  thai  must  in  each  case  be  transferred  to  the 
idea  of  God,  and  must  tend  constantly  to  bring  nearer  to  one 
and  the  same  self-consistent  result  even  minds  the  most  dif- 
ferently constituted  and  most  differently  educated. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  gradual  and  various  development 
of  the  idea  of  God,  as  we  advance  from  lower  to  higher  con- 
ditions of  human  existence,  and  have  seen  that  this  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  more  or  less  complete  knowledge 
in  successive  periods.  The  same  gradual  growth  and  deve- 
lopment is  traceable  in  the  Scriptures  also.  In  general  terms, 
the  oldest  documents  reveal  the  most  elementary  and  im- 
perfect conceptions;  and  you  see,  within  certain  limits,  as 
you  advance  through  the  successive  ages  from  Abraham  to 
Christ,  so  fav  as  we  have  the  means  of  discriminating  them, 
a  progressive  improvement  in  the  ideas  entertained  respecting 
the  power,  the  goodness,  the  providence,  the  unity  and  supre- 
macy of  God.  So  far,  the  Biblical  history  is  in  harmony  with 
all  that  we  learn  from  other  quarters  as  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge  on  the  same  subject  There  is  one  respect,  how- 
eyer,  in  which  the  former  stands  more  entirely  alone.  You 
bave  in  it^  constantly,  not  only  a  clear  recognition  of  the  ex- 
istence and  power  of  God,  but  you  find  also  that  He  is  ever 
^presented  as  distinct  from  and  superior  to  material  nature. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Personality  of  God,  as  a  Being  altogether 
fl^ttiate  from  outward  things,  exalted  above  them  and  able 
to  rule  and  control  them,  is  ever  clearly  and  strongly  either 
asserted  or  implied.  The  tendency  of  some  forms  of  religious 
belief  has  been  to  confound,  or  identify,  God  and  nature ;  to 
Quike  the  infinite  Mind  but  one  with  those  blind  and  material 
forces  which  we  see  in  operation  around  us.  This  lowest  form 
of  Theistic  belief  if  it  can  be  calledafoim  of  it  at  all,  is  com- 
pletely and  remarkably  excluded  irom  the  Scripture  represen- 
tations ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  offices  which  the  old 
Hebrew  and  Christian  literature  has  for  so  many  centuries 
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«ofitamed  in  the  wodd,  has  been  in  thus  bolding  up  to  the 
view  of  men  tlie  great  troth  that  God  ie  one  living  Mind,  a 
Being  above  and  apart  horn,  mateiial  nataiey  and  poesessed  of 
those  moial  attnbnteB  wbkh  enable  man  to  appiroadx  Him 
with  love  and  trusty  and  to  look  XLpio  Him,  not  only  as  the 
fbwful  and  nig^terioos  Cause  of  all  thrngs,  but  as  the  God  and 
J^athesr  of  his  childien  of  mankind.  Kothing  in  the  teaching 
<if  Christ  can  be  plalnfir  than  Ihat  this  "was  the  conoeption  oi 
the  Supieme  Power  which  esasted  'in  his  mind;  .and  tbis,  if 
anything  at  all,  must  be  taken  to  be  an  essential  past  of  the 
Christian  ravelation  leapecting  Gkid. 

Do  we  adE,  -in  oandosion,  how  we  may  best  aoquipe  and 
lealiae  to  our  hearts,  as  well  as  to  our  thou^ts,  this  gpeat 
Aroth  of  God  the  Father  of  men)  I  do  not  know  of  any 
direction  or  role  that  can  be  given  lor  Tnaking  a  man  feel  this 
doctrine  to  be  a  troth,  other  than  that  which,  in  reference  to 
a  diffoient  subject,  was  given  by  Christ  himself :  ^' If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,' whether  it  be 
<s£  God."  Seek,  therefore,  to  know  the  wiU  of  God,  and  strive 
4o  do  it  In  every  position  in  life,  each  individual  must  have 
some  certain  work  of  duiy  to  perfoorm,  and  need  raxely  be  in 
ignorance  as  to  what  it  is.  And  that  he  should  do  this,  and 
not  neglect  it,  or  postpone  it  to  some  indefinite  hereafter,  must 
be  God's  will  for  him,  or  else  that  particular  .oonrse  of  duty 
would  not  lie  before  him  at  all  To  tids,  then,  we  have  each 
to  devote  ourselves  r-^one,  perhaps,  to  go  forth  into  the  world, 
<and  to  contend  manfully  i^^aiust  many  temptations  or  discoa- 
lagements ;  another,  to  toil  on  ip  some  retired  pal^  of  life ; 
or,  it  may  be,  amidat  scenes  of  affluence  and  abundance  tempt- 
ing to  an  indolent  disK^gaixl  ^of  w^hat  laay  best  serve  the  oause 
of  right  and  trath.amoog  men ;  or,  it  may  be,  again,  amidst 
scenes  of  adveisity  and^sorax)w,  whidi  none  but  He  who  seeth 
ithe  heart  can  know  oir  estimate  ari^t  la  aH  Ihiese  varying 
positions  of  human  life,  tiiere  must  exist  to  each  of  us  the  one 
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path  of  nght,  dloDg  wliich  we  may  go,  in  obedience  to  thQ 
will  of  (rod,  and  horn,  whieh  we  may  not  depart,  without 
violatiiig  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  feelings  in  our  self- 
eondemnation,  that  we  do  so.  And  the  great  condition  of  our 
attainment  of  the  fiill  assurance  of  Chrisf  s  truth  respecting 
God  our  Father,  simply  is  that  loe  pursue  this  path  of  right. 
And  we  have  the  testimony  of  devout  men  of  many  different 
ages,  that  so  it  is ;  and  that  the  consciousness  of  being  chil- 
dren of  God  can  only  come  through  filial  trust  and  submission 
^manifested,  it  may  indeed  be,  even  in  coldness  of  heart  and 
hardness  of  belief  in  the  first  instance,  but  still  numifested. 

Nor  does  it  require  much  reflection  to  assure  us  that  if  we 
were  each  fidthfdl  to  what  is  known  to  be  right  and  true,  in 
all  OUT  thoughts  and  actions,  and  in  all  our  intercourse  with 
the  world, — if  we  were  each  and  all  thus  fEuthfal,  and  could 
leaQy  sacrifice  prejudice,  and  passion,  and  interest,  to  that  law 
of  duty,  then  a  large  portion  of  the  evil  and  misery  of  life 
would  be  at  once  destroyed.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  great,  and 
perhaps  only,  evil  of  this  world  is  Sin,  and  that  Sin  is  the 
barrier  which  separates  man  firom  God,  and  makes  him  feel 
that  he  is  no  true  child  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

Were  this  removed,  by  the  entire  subimssion  of  man's  wHl 
to  God's,  then  would  the  evils  and  the  sorrows  of  this  life,  so 
£ir  as  they  might  still  oppress  us,  be  felt  to  be  no  harsh  and 
arbitrary  infliction  of  an  unfeeling  or  unthoughtfol  Buler, 
administering  the  government  of  the  world  without  any  care 
for  the  well-being  of  his  subject  creatures ;  nor  any  blind 
operation  of  material  laws,  affectiug  the  evil  and  the  good 
alike;  but  rather  the  wise  and  merciful  dispensations  of  a 
Fatherly  Providence,  designed  to  create  in  us  trust,  and 
energy,  and  moral  sensibihty,  and  thus  to  train  us,  by  the 
only  true  discipline  of  trial  and  endurance,  for  the  more  ex- 
alted service  of  another  state  of  being. 

If  we  do  not  yet  feel  the  great  purpose  of  our  life,  and  its 
n2 
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various  scenes  of  good  and  ill,  to  be  such  as  this,  that  should 
warn  us  in  our  secret  hearts  that  we  have  not  yet  fiiUy  bent 
ourselves  to  God's  will ;  that  we  do  not  yet  seek,  before  aU 
things,  to  do  God*s  will ;  and  that  we^  consequently,  have  not 
realized  the  purpose  and  the  wish  of  Christ,  to  make  us  chil- 
dren of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 


ON  THE  HARVEST. 

BY     REV.     T.     F.     THOMAS. 


Gurisis  viii.  22  : 

"While  the  earth  remainetli,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
r  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  ( 


These  sublime  and  memorable  words  were  uttered  in  the 
form  of  a  gracious  promise  to  those  who  had  survived  the 
great  deluge ;  and  we  may  easily  imagine  what  comfort  this 
divine  assurance  must  have  afforded  to  Noah  and  his  family. 
Consolatory,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  to  them  as,  after  the 
subsiding  of  the  mighty  waters,  they  beheld  the  awfiil  deso- 
lation which  prevailed  on  every  side. 

I  am  aware  that  various  opinions  are  entertained  by  learned 
men  respecting  the  nature  of  the  deluge.  Some  endeavour  to 
explain  away  the  reality  of  the  event,  conceiving  the  narra- 
tive to  be  allegorical ;  others  doubt  whether  the  deluge  were 
universal  in  its  extent ;  while  not  a  few  scientific  minds  have 
attributed  it  to  the  concussion  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
or  to  an  interruption  of  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation, 
which  occasioned  the  oceans  and  lakes  to  break  over  their 
boundaries,  and  to  submerge  the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  is,  however,  much  idle  coiyecture  still  mixed  up  with 
tbe  extraordinary  and  interesting  facts  which  are  recorded  in 
the  sacred  volume ;  and  in  the  imaginations  of  persons  who 
bave  narrow  views  of  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  they 
baTe  awakened  many  absurd  and  groundless  alarms. 
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I  fear  that  the  discoyeries  of  Geology,  yaluable  as  they  are, 
baye  excited  as  much  distressmg  apprehension  in  what  is 
called  the  religions  world,  as  the  reyiyal  of  the  antiqnated 
oriental  system  of  the  heayens  by  Copemicos,  or  as  Galileo's 
discoyery  of  black  spots  upon  the  disc  of  the  snn.  When  the 
subject  of  the  deluge  was  fedrly  started  for  discussion  among 
geologists,  the  whole  army  of  theological  £aiatics,  enthusiasts 
and  bigots,  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  it ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  conflict  which  has  for  some  time 
been  carried  on  between  Beligion  and  Science,  has  not  had 
an  un&yourable  effect  on  both. 

Howeyer  men  may  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  deluge, 
it  is  certain  that  the  most  inconsiderable  agency  of  a  planet^ 
or  of  a  comet,  which  should  merely  disturb  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  shift  its  poles,  would  pour  an  oyerwhehning  flood 
upon  the  world. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
deluge  is  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  almost  all  na- 
tions. These  traditions  should  be  examined  and  be  receiyed 
with  caution ;  for  it  must  be  unwise  entirely  to  discard  them 
on  the  authority  of  an  immature  philosophy.  Whatever  was 
the  cause  of  the  deluge,  it  seems  to  haye  completed  its  work 
of  devastation  as  it  were  in  a  moment  of  time,  and  to  haye 
swept  away  at  once  whole  races  of  animals,  the  fossil  remains 
of  which  are  frequently  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  whilst  the  liying  races  are  altogether  extinct 

With  respect  to  those  persons  who  deny  the  feet  of  the 
deluge,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  explain  why  stch  a  tradi- 
tion has  been  recorded ;  Why  so  clear  an  intimation  of  the 
event  should  have  been  given  to  I^oah;  and  why,  on  that 
intimation,  the  ark  was  prepared  and  the  femily  of  Noah  pro- 
served. 

I  have  glanced  at  these  speculations  respecting  the  deluge, 
in  order  to  shew  how  far  we  are  at  present  from  anything 
like  being  able  to  And  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question, 
as  to  what  were  the  causes  of  the  event,  and  as  to  what  were 
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its  predse  natme  and  extent  There  is  abnndaiit  reason  for 
bdieving  that^  in  its  earlier  history,  the  pltm^  on  whieh  we* 
liTe  ezperieiiceid  great  revolutioD^  independeaiidy  of  those 
legdar  changes  through  which  it  is  still  hourly  passing.  We^ 
can  only  indulge  in  coiy'eetures  as  to  the  precipe  cSharacter  of 
these  reirolotions ;  bnt  amidst  all  our  ignoiance,  this  ure  know, 
that  the  promise  giVrai  in  our  text  hafr  not  been  brc^en  £roia> 
the  first  moment  at  which  it  was  mercifally  giY«n  to  the  pre*' 
sent  daj :  for  stBl  '^  the  earUx  remameth,  taid  seed-time  and 
harvest^  and  cold  and  heat^  and  summer  and  wint^,  and  day 
and  nighty  have  not  ceased-"  And  now,  wh^!v  our  heavenly^ 
Fa&er  is  blesding  us  with  this  lovely  season|.and  giving  us 
the  promise  of  abimdance  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  children 
of  men,  shall  we  not  bii]^  to  his  altair  the  tribute  of  oxa 
gratitude^  and  hfb  up  our  hearts  and  voiiees  to  Him  in  spontsr 
neons  hymns  of  praise  ?  Tes,  we  will  breathe  our  thanks  in 
the  solemn  stillness  of  our  souls,  and  adore  his  mighty  and 
hallowed  name  ''in  the  congregation.'^  Whatever  opinions 
«e  may  form  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God ;  however 
nngnttefully  we  may  act  towards  our  Creator ;  thou^  we  may 
suffer  ouiselves,  amidst  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  to  forget  our 
ohligationB  to  his  rich  and  undeilerved  meiey,  our  perverse* 
nesB  affects  not  the  wise^  beneficent  and  impartial  administra- 
lion  of  the  Most  High.  In  eveciy  part  of  nature  we  behold 
his  glory,  and  the  regnkr  succession  of  the  seasons,  with  their 
varied  productions,  prodaims  his  incessant  watchfulness  over 
the  cieakures  of  his  hand.  Allow  me  to  dweU  for  a  moment 
on  a  few  thooghts  which  are  natuti^y  suggested  by  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  God  is  indeed  visking  the  earth  and  blessing 
it  with  profiisioacL 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  reflecting  mind  that  each  of  the 
seasons  is  alike  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  to  the  use- 
fnbess  of  the  whole ;  each  has  beauties  which  are  all  its  own ; 
each  brings  with  it  its  peculiar  pleasures,  and  each  conveys 
to  UB  important  lessons  of  wisdom.  It  is  by  their  regular 
sQoeession  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  life,  fertility 
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and  joy  can  be  produced.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  beaa- 
tifiil  vicissitude  that  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  can  be 
inhabited,  cultivated  and  turned  to  profit  As  the  effect  of 
this  arrangement,  it  is  enriched  with  all  kinds  of  herbs  and 
flowers  and  plants  and  fruits.  Were  the  laws  which  retain 
the  sun  in  his  place  and  which  govern  the  movements  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  suspended  or  interrupted  in  their  operation 
only  for  one  short  moment,  aU  that  we  behold  on  the  £Eur  face 
of  nature  would  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  this  glorious 
creation,  which  is  "  beauty  to  the  eye  and  music  to  the  ear," 
would  be  converted  into  one  vast  sepulchre.  But  such  a 
catastrophe  is  not  to  occur,  for  the  promise  of  our  text  still 
remains,  and  it  will  not  be  broken;  "while  the  earth  re- 
maineth,  seed-tiine  and  harvest^  and  cold  and  heat,  and  day 
and  night,  summer  and  winter,  shall  not  cease."  Again,  each 
season  is  connected  with  that  which  goes  before  it,  and  each 
season  prepares  the  way  for  that  which  is  to  follow  it  like 
sisters,  they  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  lend  each  other 
their  "  gifts  and  graces,"  assist  each  other  in  their  offices,  and 
advance  so  imperceptibly  in  their  onward  course,  that  while 
we  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  one,  we  have  time 
afforded  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  comforts  or  the  incon- 
veniences of  another.  As,  moreover,  the  seasons  follow  each 
other  with  undeviating  regularity,  so  is  it  likewise  with  the 
times  of  sowing  and  reaping,  of  blossom  and  fruit,  of  labour 
and  rest,  and  so  also  is  it  with  the  energy  and  the  languor  or 
exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  nature.  This  very  vicissitude,  this 
succession  of  the  seasons,  enhances  the  value  of  each,  increas- 
ing our  sensibility  to  the  respective  benefits  of  each,  enabhng 
us  doubly  to  enjoy  each,  to  taste  its  unutterable  pleasures,  in 
expectation  as  well  as  in  reality.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
charms  of  each  season  are  such  as  never  cloy,  because  they 
are  ever  varied,  ever  new.  Each  season  has  its  peculiar 
beauties  and  its  appropriate  pleasures. 

K  the  Spring  presents  us  with  a  creation  fresh,  as  it  were, 
from  the  hands  of  "  Him  that  made  us ;"  if  it  comes  to  us 
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adomed  in  youthful  grace  and  vigour,  where  all  around  us  and 
above  us  is  alive  and  in  motion ; — so  the  Summer  displays  the 
whole  force  of  active,  mdustiious  nature,  when  she  appears  in 
the  plenitude  of  her  strength  and  perfection,  and  clothed  in 
bright  unclouded  sunshine.  Soon  Autumn  appears,  laden  with 
sheaves  of  ripened  com  and  with  the  golden  fruits  of  the 
oiehard.  Surely  if  anything  can  speak  to  us  with  eloquence 
and  persuasion — ^if  anything  can  raise  our  thoughts  to  heaven 
— ^if  anything  can  lead  us  to  give  utterance  to  our  feelings  of 
gratitude  in  prayer  and  praise  to  ^^Him  who  openeth  his 
hand  and  filleth  the  earth  with  plenteousness," — ^the  present 
autumnal  season  must  produce  these  effects.  Although  this 
season  will  soon  pass  away,  and  its  radiance  be  exchanged  for 
the  darker  and  sterner  aspect  of  Winter,  yet  that  season,  much 
as  it  will  differ  from  the  present,  will  not  be  a  cheerless  deso- 
lation— ^it  will  invite  us  to  its  own  pursuits  and  its  own  grati- 
fications. It  will  draw  us  all  nearer  together  in  the  social 
drde  and  around  the  domestic  hearth ;  while  it  will  afford  the 
husbandman  leisure  to  recruit  his  wearied,  exhausted  strength. 
Winter  is  also  the  earth's  season  for  rest,  and  she  needs  it  as 
well  as  man. 

Now,  my  brethren,  let  me  ask  you.  Which  of  these  seasons 
could  you  relinquish  ?  Which  could  you  spare  without  expe- 
riencing a  loss  that  you  would  have  reason  to  deplore  1  Does 
not  the  constant  return  of  each  season  point  out  its  necessity, 
and  does  it  not  clearly  prove  the  constant  and  merciful  provi- 
dence of  God  in  appointing  it  ?  Gladly  and  gratefully  let  us 
hail  the  return  of  every  season,  and  accept  from  the  bounteous 
hand  of  Heaven  the  peculiar  beauties  and  offerings  of  each. 
"Oh,  let  us  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  won- 
deiful  works  to  the  children  of  men ;  for  his  works  are  great, 
sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein !"  ^^  Let  us 
exalt  Him  in  the  congregation  of  the  people,  and  praise  Him 
in  the  assembly  of  the  elders."  <*  He  hath  given  meat  to  them 
that  fear  Him ;  He  wiU  ever  be  mindful  of  his  covenant." 
"For  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold 
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and  keat,  sunmier  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not 
cease." 

We  have  already*  remarked  that  every  returning  season  codh 
veys  to  ns  a  lesson  of  instruction.  Yes,  each  is  adapted  to 
inspire  us  with  themghts,  to  awaken  emotionB  in  our  breasts, 
that  may  well  elerrate  m  above  the  objecte  of  sense^  whMs  th^ 
point  to  our  declination  in  the  life  that  now  is  and  in  tiuit 
which  is  to  cox&e.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  things  which 
are  seen  and  those  which  ate  not  seen  are  in  close  cotnesposd- 
ence  with  each  othe^— nay,  that  they  are  mysteriouBly  related 
to  each  other,  ih&  former  being  as  it  were  fypes  of  the  latter, 
by  which  are  revealed  to  some  of  us  the  purpose?  of  the  Al- 
mighty. AU  nature  addXfBSSei^  tnr  in  tiie  name  of  the  Creafcory 
and  publishes  his  mandates  and  his  decdgnsL  Happy  they  who 
have  ears  to  hear ;  thrice  happy  they  who  listen  to  her  voice 
and  are  wise  enough  to  profit  l^  it  \  In  the  Springs  &e  earth 
is  fertilized  with  alternate  sun  and  showers,  and  the  seed 
which  was  committed  to  its  bosom  begins  to  give  signs  of 
vitality.  The  germ  swells,  it  becomes  a  plant ;  it  is  advancing 
by  imperceptible  stages  to  maturity,  and  we  must  wait  patiently 
for  other  seasons  to  exert  their  varied  influences  upon  it  ere 
it  is  brought  to  perfection.  The  season  of  Spring  r^ninds  ns 
of  youth — of  gay,  tender  and  verdant  youtk  At  this  interest^ 
ing,  deHghtM  period,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  parents  to  engiafb 
into  the  minds  of  their  children  the  principles  of  religioiis 
knowledge,  that  those  prineijdes  may  enter  as  it  were  into  the 
very  substance  of  their  hearts,  and  in  time  yield  corre^mnding 
fruits.  Our  children  are  our  chief  possessions;  they  are  plants 
entrusted  to  our  care  that  we  may  cultivate,  nourish  and  pro- 
tect them ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  by  carefdl 
culture  they  may,  in  a  more  matured  state^  become,  what  it 
is  tho  anxious  desire  of  Christian  parents  to  see  theni^  '^  plants 
of  renown,"  bearing  in  due  season  "  the  fruits  of  holiness  unto 
everlasting  life."  Yes^  the  Spring  of  the  year  is  the  emUem 
of  youthful  life. 

Then  the  Summer  comes,  another  resemblance  of  our  lives 
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on  earth,  when  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  world  increase, 
vhen  the  greater  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  are  to  be  borne, 
when  the  largest  demands  are  made  upon  our  bodily  strength 
and  our  intellectual  resources.  The  Summer  also  powerfully 
reminds  us  of  the  truth  that,  in  having  attained  to  manhood, 
we  hare  not  only  arrived  at  our  utmost  vigour,  but  we  may 
now  begin  to  look  forward  to  declining  years ;  for  although 
the  delightfdl  season  which  is  at  this  moment  spreading  its 
beaaties  before  us  is  so  bright  and  warm,  it  cannot  present 
itself  before  us  without  our  being  aware  of  its  peculiar  character. 

It  is  the  season  when  the  industry  and  solicitude  and  per^ 
severance  of  man  in  the  culture  of  the  ground  meet  with  f^eir 
reward.  Cast  your  eyes  abroad,  and  you  will  perceive  that 
tiie  earth  is  covered  with  plenteousness  and  beauty.  The 
golden  cropsy  like  tents  in  the  embattled  field,  stand  thick 
upon  the  land ;  the  reaper's  sickle  has  been  busy ;  the  hu«f- 
bandman  has  been  actively  engaged  in  binding  up  his  sheaves 
and  in  preparing  to  carry  them  into  the  gamer.  When  a  few 
days  have  passed,  the  songs  of  the  happy  peasantry  will  be 
heard  in  every  direction,  on  the  Mil-side  and  in  the  valley,  as 
they  shout  the  glad  harvest-home. 

And  can  we  witness  the  return  erf  this  delightful  season,-— 
can  we  behold  the  sun,  like  a  giant,  pursuing  his  course  of 
blessedness  through  the  firmament, — can  we  look  upon  the 
spectacle  which  spreads  itself  before  us,  upon  what  we  may 
justly  call  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  year, — ^without  acknow- 
ledging the  majesty  of  the  omnipresent  God  ?  Now,  if  at  any 
time,  the  voice  of  nature  summons  us  to  thought  and  to  refiec- 
lion,  while  it  is  calculated  to  awaken  within  us  the  loftiest 
sentiments  of  piety  which  the  heart  can  feel ;  well  may  we  bow 
down  with  holy  thankfdlness  to  Him  whose  beneficence,  while 
the  year  completes  its  mighty  circle,  never  "slumbers  nor 
sleeps," — ^to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  vernal  bloom  and 
the  autumnal  harvest, — ^who  gives  us,  for  the  wisest  and  the 
kindest  purposes,  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold, — 
and  who  employs  ten  thousand  agencies  of  love,  that  He  may 
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cause  the  earth  to  bring  forth  of  its  abundance  for  the  supply 
of  both  man  and  beast  Can  our  hearts  be  unimpressible  and 
unmoved,  like  the  flinty  rock  ?  Shall  our  lips  be  closed  in 
silence  1     Forbid  it,  gratitude  and  love  1 

How  true  it  is  that  in  the  world's  Great  Ruler  "  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being"  !  How  delightful  is  it  to  know 
that  "  the  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Him,  and  that  He  giveth  them 
their  meat  in  due  season"  !  With  what  strictly  literal  accu- 
racy may  it  be  said,  that  "  of  Him,  and  unto  Him,  and  through 
Him,  are  all  things"  !  The  mercy  of  Gk)d  is,  indeed,  the  only 
fountain  of  our  happiness  and  the  only  rock  of  our  hope.  To 
Him  be  aU  the  praise. 

Another  solemn  and  important  lesson  taught  us  by  the 
present  season  is,  that  all  the  goodliness  of  man's  mortal  frame, 
and  all  the  glory  of  his  earthly  schemes  and  prospects  and 
hopes,  will  ere  long  have  passed  away  for  ever.  Yes,  the 
present  season  forcibly  suggests  to  us  the  changes  that  must 
take  place  in  ourselves  and  in  our  condition ;  for  there  is  a 
very  striking  analogy  between  them. 

The  verdure  and  the  freshness  that  a  few  months  since 
appeared,  and  that  have  vanished  and  are  gone, — ^the  bright 
flowers  that  unfolded  themselves  and  then  fSEuied, —  awaken 
within  us  the  remembrance  of  countenances  that  once  bloomed 
before  us,  and  then  were  changed, — ^the  forms  that  adorned 
and  cheered  and  gladdened  our  homes,  and  now  shrouded  in 
the  darkness  of  the  grave.  Is  there  any  one  of  you,  my 
friends,  who  is  insensible  of  this  mournful  truth  1  Where, 
let  me  ask  you,  are  those  who  once  diffused  light  and  happi- 
ness through  your  dwellings, — who  were  accustomed  to  sit 
down  with  you  at  the  social  meal,  and  to  be  the  beloved  com- 
panions of  your  evening  walks  ?  Their  places  are  vacant ;  on 
earth  you  wiU  see  them  no  more ;  you  will  hear  their  well- 
known  voices  no  more.  And  shall  we  be  thus  warned,  and 
still  forget  how  short  and  how  precarious  the  tenure  of  our 
life  is  1  Shall  we  think  on  these  things,  and  not  resolve  to 
be  more  wise  and  considerate,  more  indifferent  to  the  vanities 
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and  £ascinatioiis  of  this  fleeting  world,  and  more  earnest  in 
dur  desires  after  God  and  goodness  1 

Look  abroad  once  more  on  nature,  and  you  will  discover 
that  a  change  has  passed  on  all  that  meets  your  eye,  from  the 
loftiest  and  sturdiest  oak  of  the  forest  to  the  humble  grass  that 
waves  beneath  it.  Already  the  symptoms  of  decay  are  visible 
on  the  foliage  and  on  the  flowers.  How  powerfully  does  this 
change  remind  us  of  the  prophet's  words,  "  Surely  the  people 
is  grass ;"  and  of  the  language  in  which  the  apostle  Peter  has 
reiterated  the  same  truth,  "  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory 
of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass"  ! 

Again  :  the  vegetable  creation  is  characterized  by  an  almost 
endless  variety,  and  so  is  it  in  the  race  of  man.    The  beautiful 
and  the  deformed,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  accomplished 
member  of  society  and  the  uninstructed  and  ignorant,  the 
hmnble,  conscientious  Christian  and  the  abandoned  profligate, 
equally  with  the  grass  of  the  field,  must  droop  and  decay  and  die. 
Yes,  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  the  human  heart 
teach  us  the  same  momentous  truths ;  they  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  each  other,  and  their  admonitions  and  threatenings 
are  of  unutterable  interest.    What,  then,  is  our  comfort,  what 
the  ground  of  our  confidence,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ? 
I  answer,  the  immutability  of  God  and  the  steadfastness  of  his 
holy  word.   We  see  that  the  world  is  aU  a  fleeting  show,  "  the 
fefihion  of  it  passeth  away ;"  but  the  throne  of  God  is  immov- 
able, it  endureth  for  ever ;  the  world  is  weak,  but  God  is 
strong ;  the  world  is  deceitful,  but  God  is  true ;  the  world  is 
selfish,  but  "  God  is  love ;".  on  the  teachings  and  the  promises 
of  the  world  there  is  no  dependence,  but  the  glorious  gospel 
of  the  blessed  God  "  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for 
ever,"  the  everlasting  gospel  is  its  name.     He  that  trusteth  in 
the  Eternal  shall  never  be  ashamed.     Hence  it  is  written, 
"0  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations." 
To  Him  we  may  safely  commit  our  prospects  and  our  hopes 
on  earth,  knowing  that  what  He  appoints  is  righteous,  and 
^  in  its  issue  be  just  and  good.     In  his  hands,  if  we  are 
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faithful  to  ourselves,  we  may  cheerAilly  leave  our  interests  fox 
eternity.  In  this  season  of  nature's  approaching  decline,  we 
«houl(i  strengthen  our  conviction  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give 
up  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  his  unerring  wisdont  While 
we  are  pursuing  our  mortal  journey,  we  should  obey  his  laws 
«nd  submit  to  his  appointments  as  peaceably  as  the  humble 
flower  bows  its  head  upon  its  stalk,  and  as  the  ripened  ear 
yields  itself  to  the  sickle.  In  nature  there  is  no  resistance  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,  no  questioning  either  the  rectitude  or  the 
benevolence  of  the  Most  High*  Why,  than,  should  we  not 
receive  with  the  docility  of  children  the  lesson  which  nature 
is  ev^r  inculcating  upon  us  f 

Let  us  habitually  live  as  under  the  eye  of  our  great  Task- 
master, and  trust  in  his  word,  though  He  should  send  forth 
the  decree,  ^^  Betum,  ye  children  of  men  ;*'  and  though  we 
must  fade  away,  and  mingle  with  the  dust  of  the  earth,  we 
shall  then  hear  the  summons  without  dismay  or  apprehension. 
At  this  solemn  hour — ^for  a  solemn  hour  it  is  even  to  the 
wisest  and  the  holiest — the  only  efGactual  support  of  the  soul 
wiU  be  found  in  the  eternal  word  of  God.  This  word  is  the 
refuge  to  which  we  may  safely  flee  in  aU  the  chequered  scenes 
and  amidst  all  the  storms  of  our  pilgrimaga  It  was  confidence 
in  this  word  which  upheld  and  animated  our  blessed  Saviour 
in  his  last  mortal  conflict  It  was  the  power  of  this  word 
which  enabled  him  on  the  cross  to  say,  ^'  Father,  not  my  will, 
but  thine,  be  done."  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit"  This  word  shall  endure,  though  the  grass  wither 
and  the  flowers  fade.  When  our  hearts  shall  fednt,  and  we 
shall  have  breathed  eur  expiring  sigh, — ^when,  too,  we  shall 
all  have  fallen  to  the  earth  like  the  autumnal  leaves, — ^this 
word  will  still  be  unchangeably  the  same. 

Finally :  Let  us  make  it  the  object  of  our  study,  of  our 
Qnjdety,  and  of  our  earnest  supplication  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  this  season  may  incite  us  to  prepare  &r  that  greater  and 
infinitely  more  important  harvest^  the  moral  harvest  of  the 
world,  when,  like  the  earth,  we  must  render  up  our  final  ac- 
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jcoontofwhatbasbeeneoeasiiittedtooufla^  On  tbat  solemn 
day  of  liie  Lord — ^that  day  for  whiuh  all  other  days  were  made 
—the  chief  HttsbandmaB  will  come,  "  glorious  in  hk  apparel, 
traveUing  in  the  gseatness  of  his  strength,  mi^ty  to  save." 
Oh !  what  a  scene  of  wonder  and  of  awe  will  then  pres^it 
itself!  ''Who  may  ahide  the  day  of  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man )  Who  sh^  stand  when  he  approacheth  V  On  that 
day— heaf  it,  ye  truly  penitent  and  ye  zeturniug  prodigals ! 
))ear  it,  too^  ye  disconaolate  moumeans  in  Zlon  1 — ''  They  that 
We  Bown  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy."  Be  it  our  care,  mj 
£riiQBds,  so  to  sow  as  that  we  may  he  permitted,  all  unworthy 
as  we  are,  to  join  with  the  accepted  children  of  God  in  reaping 
the  great  recompence  of  reward. 

Let  us  no  longer  neglect  the  admonition  which  the  sacred 
volume  and  the  changing  seasons  unite  to  enforce  upon  our 
consciences,  lest  the  hour  should  arrive  when  we  shall  he  con- 
strained to  cry  out  in  the  agonies  of  remorse,  "  The  harvest  is 
passed,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved."  The 
word  of  inspiration  has  ioformed  us  that  "  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  May  God,  in  his  mercy, 
impress  the  conviction  deeply  and  permanently  on  our  hearts ! 
Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  and  it  is  this — ^that  what  we  are 
each  and  all  of  us  sowing  every  day  of  our  lives,  will  produce 
its  appropriate  fruit ;  and  the  return  of  that  fruit  will  deter- 
mine our  condition,  either  for  happiness  or  for  woe,  beyond 
the  grave.  May  we  now  sow  to  the  spirit,  that  when  the 
time  of  the  final  harvest  shall  arrive,  we  may  reap  life  ever- 
lastii^ !  Oh  !  that  we  may  have  the  wisdom  to  improve  the 
present  season,  while  as  yet  it  is  ours,  seeing  that  the  world 
itself  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  that  even  the  youngest,  the 
oldest,  and  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth,  shall  soon  have 
reached  the  boundary  which  divides  time  from  eternity ! 

And  if  we  are  not  destitute  of  aU  feeling,  the  present  season, 
with  its  rich  abundance,  will  induce  the  children  of  the  dust 
to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  mercy-seat,  there  to  lift  up  their 
hearts  and  their  voices  in  anthems  of  grateful  and  adoring 
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praise  to  Him  who  causeth  "  the  grass  to  grow  for  cattle,  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man."  "  Truly  God  hath  remembered 
his  covenant  for  ever,  the  word  which  He  commanded  to  a 
thousand  generations.  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times,  ye  people ; 
pour  out  your  hearts  before  Him ;  for  He  is  good,  and  His 
tender  mercies  are  over  aU  His  works."  In  His  presence 
there  is  the  fulness  of  eternal  joy,  and  at  His  right  hand  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

Through  the  undeserved  mercy  of  our  God,  may  we  have  a 
portion  in  that  happy,  glorious  land,  where  all  the  air  is  love, 
and  where  there  will  be  an  everlasting  spring  and  never- 
withering  flowers !    Amdn. 


IMMORTALITY  CONSIDERED  BY  THE  LIGHT  OF 
NATURE,  AND  THE  FACT  OF  CHRISTS  RESUR- 
RECTION. 

BT   REV.    M.   GIBSON. 


JOHK  ZX. 


*'Jesii8  aaiih  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast 
believed  :  blessed  are  they  that  hare  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.  *' 

Thb  eyidence  of  the  senBes  is  the  strongest  of  all  evidence. 
On  that  Thomas  believed  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
He  saw  him  before  him  alive  after  his  crucifixion,  death  and 
bmial;  he  heard  him  talk;  he  examined  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  put  his  hand  into  the  wound  in  the  side ;  and  he 
l)e]ieve<i  Thomas  saw,  and  heard,  and  touched :  there  was 
demonstration.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  ^  Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed.'*  The  greater  weight 
of  sensible  evidence  is  here  acknowledged.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  in  these  words  a  mild  reproof  for  his  incredulity  about 
the  resurrection,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  his  ten 
companions  and  the  women  who  had  seen  their  risen  Lord ; 
and  he  pronounced  those  blessed  who  had  not  seen,  and  yet 
believed, — ^who,  not  having  or  being  able  to  have  such  demon- 
stration of  the  senses,  could  believe  on  the  evidence  of  others, 
such  persons  as  Thomas  and  his  brethren, — ^who  could  be 
tttiBfied  with  the  testimony  of  sincere  believers  and  upright 
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men,  and  could  arrive,  through  such  evidence,  at  a  firm  and 
rational  faith.  Most  persons  would  not  have  such  means  of 
conviction  as  Thomas ;  but  by  listening  to  the  statement  of 
the  truth,  and  by  an  unprejudiced  examination,  they  would 
be  truly  blessed  by  receiving  a  glorious  faxst. 

But  although  sensible  evidence  is  stronger  than  moral,  the 
latter  may  be  all  that  can  be  needed  to  produce  complete  con- 
viction. It  may  be  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind. 
We  cannot  now  have  the  evidence  presented  to  the  primitive 
believers,  but  we  have  quite  as  much  as  is  required  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  that  will  inquire  and  think  and  judge  for 
themselves.  Strong  and  varied  is  the  testimony  for  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  to  some  of  which  (that  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  text)  I  shall  direct  your  attention  in  the 
second  principal  division  of  this  discourse.  And  how  impor- 
tant are  a  knowledge  of  and  a  belief  in  that  fact !  What 
would  be  our  hopes  of  a  life  to  come  apart  from  Christ  1 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  think  of  this,  trying  the  soundness 
of  the  ground  for  beli^  in  a  future  life  without  Chnstianity. 
Are  the  natural  arguments  for  a  hereafter  calculated  to  satisfy- 
the  mind's  cravings  ?  The  question  of  a  fature  life  is  one  of 
awfiil  importance ;  and  yet  without  Christ  it  is  almost  hope- 
lessly dark  in  its  uncertainty.  There  is  light  from  nature  and 
reason  to  show  that  there  may  be  a  life  to  come,  but  nothing 
to  make  it  certain  that  there  will  be  one.  We  know  what 
the  most  enlightened  sages  of  Greece  and  Eome  have  had  to 
•say  in  favour  of  immortality,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  after 
considering  their  arguments,  the  necessity  of  Christ  to  give 
us  a  firm  faith.  Hie  philosophers  of  antiquity  did  not  arnve 
at  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result  after  all  their  examination  of 
the  natural  arguments  for  immortality.  They  hoped;  there 
was  a  longii%  after  immcfftality ;  and  yet  how  many  doubts 
mingled  with  their  strongest  hopes!  There  was  room  for 
^  anxiety  and  distressing  doubt  to  the  wisest  and  best  of  those 
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who  thought  they  could  discover  characters  of  immortality 
written  on  the  souL  This  question  of  immortality,  how  mo- 
mentous it  is, — and  how  great  the  darkness  without  the  light 
which  shiaes  from  the  gospel !  There  is  no  sign  given  from 
the  grave;  and  were  it  not  for  the  glorious  rays  from  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  beaming  into  it,  how  terrible  the  dark- 
ness !  What  proof  is  there  from  nature  that  death  is  not  the 
end  of  man?  When  the  question  is  asked,  ''If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again  ?"  does  he  go  down  into  the  blank  of  ever- 
lasting silence,  or  possess  an  indestructible  existence  ?  is  there 
a  clear  and  positive  answer  to  be  gained  from  any  of  nature's 
sights  and  sounds  ?  There  may  be  intimations,  there  may  b6 
suggestions,  but  there  are  no  positive  proofs. 

Let  us,  then,  think  of  the  real  position  of  this  momentous 
question  without  the  light  which  Christianity  gives,  of  some 
of  the  probabilities  of  immortality ;  for  can  we  feel  that  there 
would  be  more  than  probabilities,  that  there  would  be  any 
decided  proofs  1 

1.  And  taking  first  into  consideration  what  the  feeling  of 
maTilrind  has  been  on  this  subject  as  suggestive  of  what  might 
be.  There  has  been  an  almost  universal  feeling  that  there 
will  be  a  fixture  life,  some  happy  land  beyond  the  grave.  There 
has  been  an  almost  universal  desire  among  mankind  for  life 
after  death,  a  feeling  that  death  was  not  the  end  of  all  being  i 
and  it  has  been  urged  that  this  desire  and  feeling  point  to  a 
fnture  life  as  a  reality,  for  the  desire  would  not  have  so  pre- 
vailed through  all  ages  and  countries,  were  it  never  to  be 
gratified.  Well,  my  brethren,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
desire  would  have  prevailed,  if  it  were  never  to  be  gratified. 
Katural  desires  have  their  corresponding  gratifications.  We 
do  not  hunger  and  thirst  without  natural  objects  existing  to 
satisfy  us.  We  are  not  made  susceptible  of  love  without  there 
being  persons  around  whom  the  affections  of  the  heart  may 
twine  themselves.     And  it  is  urged,  we  should  not  have  the 

o2 
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irrepressible  longing  in  our  hearts  for  immortality  if  it  wer0 
not  to  be  gratified.  These  passionate  yearnings  for  life  and 
love  again,  after  the  body  is  laid  low,  are  presumptive  evidence. 
The  thought  of  the  utter  extinction  of  life  is  a  tremendous 
thought,  too  horrible  for  the  mind  to  dwell  on.  It  shrinks 
from  the  idea  as  terrible.  It  feels  that  annihilation  is  a 
thought  which  it  recoils  &om  contemplating  as  a  reality.  Can 
it  be  true,  then,  that  death  is  annihilation  ?  It  is  not  likely. 
But  can  we  say  more  from  the  existence  of  this  wish  for  im- 
mortality 1  Can  the  desire  or  the  feeling  which  has  prevailed 
through  mankind  be  considered  a  proof  of  a  future  life  )  It 
makes  it  likely ;  it  is  ground  for  hope ;  but  it  never  did  pro- 
duce, it  never  woiild  have  produced,  the  firm  feith  which  the 
believer  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  now  has. 

2.  An  argument  for  the  life  again  after  the  life  here  has 
ended,  is  derived  from  the  fresh  bursting  into  life  and  the 
beautiful  green  of  spring,  after  the  deathlike  appearances  of 
winter.  Spring-time  is  Nature's  resurrection.  Trees  and 
plants  and  flowers  seem  to  revive  after  being  dead.  They  rise 
to  a  new  and  beautifal  life  after  their  dead  look  in  winter. 
And  why,  it  is  asked,  should  it  not  be  so  with  man  ?  Why 
should  not  he  live  again  ?  There  is  nothing  more  marvellous 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  As  one  has  been,  the  other 
lAay  be.  After  the  winter-time  of  death  with  him,  why  should 
there  not  be  the  spring-time  of  life  too?  Does  not  nature 
thus  point  to  another  life  after  death  ?  It  is  very  suggestive ; 
but  what  proof  is  here,  my  brethren  9  What  is  the  resem- 
blance? The  leaves  that  fedl  become  not  green  again,  the 
flowers  that  fade  take  not  again  their  lost  and  lovely  hues ; 
but  other  leaves  and  flowers  come.  Nor  had  the  trees  and 
plants  lost  their  vitality.  Had  that  been  so,  and  had  there 
been  no  life  in  the  seed  placed  in  the  ground  in  spring,  no 
leaves  or  flowers  would  come.  What^  then,  is  there  to  rest 
upon  in  these  analogies  between  the  death  of  man  and  nature's 
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wintry  aspect  followed  by  a  new  life  9  The  principle  of  life 
is  gone  from  the  body;  not  so  in  the  other  case;  vitality 
remains ;  £or  if  the  tree  were  really  dead  there  would  be  no 
hesh.  budding. 

There  is  that  in  winter  followed  by  spring  that  can  produce 
hope.  Man  may  liye  again  notwithstanding  the  appearances  ; 
but  there  is  not  that  in  this  point  to  satisfy  the  aching  and 
longing  hearty  to  produce  conviction.  What  is  its  force  without 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  ?  How  unsatisfying  such  a  sign  as 
this  from  nature  of  man's  inmiortality,  were  there  notlpng 
more!  After  the  proof  &om  Christ's  resurrection,  we  can 
receive  these  as  interesting  and  beautifdl  natural  illustrations 
of  immortality ;  but  how  fEont  their  power  without  that  blessed 
light  shining  upon  the  darkness  of  the  grave ! 

3.  The  chrysalis  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a  Idnd  of 
proof  And  the  butterfly  was  frequently  used  as  an  emblem 
of  immortality.  In  the  transformation  that  took  place,  in  this 
emergiog  £rom  a  state  of  torpor  into  a  fresh  life,  it  was  felt 
that  something  was  added  to  the  hopes  of  a  future  Hfe.  When 
caterpillars  have  passed  into  the  chrysalis  state,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  life.  There  is  the  perfect  stillness  of  death: 
Yet  what  a  change  takes  place !  After  Hfe  appears  gone  and 
the  coffin  closed,  there  bursts  forth  a  new  and  more  beautifdl 
and  active  life.  After  being  entombed,  the  insect  rises  from 
its  case,  and  the  butterfly  passes  from  flower  to  flower,  luxu- 
riating in  its  bright  existence.  It  rises  from  its  little  house. 
Why  may  not  man  rise )  Does  not  this  insect,  once  entombed 
and  rising  into  life,  point  to  immortality  ?  It  is  very  sugges- 
tive ;  it  is  an  interesting  illustration  after  the  fact  is  proved. 
It  might  lead  us  to  hope,  but  would  be  a  poor  support  to  the 
mind  longing  for  some  certain  sign.  Besides,  what  is  the 
resemblance?  Were  that  butterfly  crushed  and  lying  lifeless, 
would  it  rise  again  in  some  other  season?    No, — ^no  more 
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^^    tw  5<r&:&  Miih.  lightning,  and  torn  up  with  the 

^  is^  lire  dried  out  of  it,  would  ever  again  send 

. . .    u^-3»  «»t  Ju  ckHhed  in  its  former  green.     Such  argu- 

3^  u^a»  ^»iiL  ja^ogies  do  not  satisfy  the  intellect.    They 

^  r«»  njsGajj>pi*ce8  for  the  yearning  souL 

*!>  tf]ti£$  Tcvyress  in  knowledge  and  the  heart's  strong 

^  H«^  3Bttis^  it  pfobahle  that  death  does  not  put  on  end  to 

■   ^c'^rnies^  JO^  ^^^  ^'  ®^^«     ^1^^  ^  another  aigoment. 

«  ;^  ituXA  |NN>b(ibi]ityy  not  a  decided  proof;  and  I  need 

.^  u.a^  <i««li  longer  on  this  part  of  my  sulject.     When 

^^^^,^  «c  1^  hlfeless  hody  and  the  narrow  house,  the  intel- 

«  imi  :^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  '^^^  plain  sign  &om  Heaven. 

tiJ^  Sij;«^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  sign  has  heen  given  in  the  teachings 

s^^^  j^ottt  the  future  life,  and  in  the  divine  sanction  and 

iLliiiiMrr^  ^^  ^  teachings  hy  his  own  resunection.     And 

^|j^  iA^iLu^  «t  the  appearances  presented  at  death,  and 

tiiutittftf  ^^'  ^  ^^  ^^^  connected  therewith  with  which  we 

jkVQb^nl^d,  and  the  various  natural  phenomena  and  feel- 

^1^  ^  dasuras  which  are  considered  indicative  of  a  renewed 

Kji^^  ^  uitiuMting  eternity  to  man,  we  turn  with  thankfulness 

^  41  Uo«ed  feeling  of  peace  and  rest  to  the  authoritative 

feMirtites  of  Revelation,  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  in 

y^  ihe  future  life  is  announced  hy  a  Messei^r  fix>m 

H^Ytiit  who  died,  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  to  the  other 

^^1^    From  him  we  know  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 

_^  shall  live  again  after  death,  and  in  confirmation  of  these 

^1  tidings  he  was  rused  from  the  grave. 

If  this  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead  he  ad- 
Mitttfdt  ft  ^^  resting  on  evidence  so  various  and  satis&ctory, 
il  fidlows  with  indubitable  certainty  that  the  dead  rise.  Jesus 
«»h)ith  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality 
la  light;"  for  if  "Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
j90  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him"  to  the  i 
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state  of  immortal  life  and  happiness.  Because  he  lives,  we 
shall  live  alsa  But  if  Christ  is  not  raised,  "then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain."  Christianity  is 
not  true,  and  every  high  aspiration  which  its  promises  encou- 
raged or  excited  is  thrown  back  on  the  disappointed  heart 

Let  us  examine  the  evidence  an  which  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  supported,  that  fact  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Chnstiaa  church,  and  is  the  basis  of  every  Chnstian^a 
loftiest  hopes,  on  which  the  apostles  dwelt  in  their  preachings 
and  which  brings  the  fall  assurance  of  complete  conviction  on 
the  great  question  of  immortality.  The  mind  needs  more  to 
lean  upon  than  doubtful  speculations  and  poetical  analogies, 
and  this  it  finds  in  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  so  clearly 
and  authoritatively  taught  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Christ 
has  ^  the  words  of  eternal  life  ;'*  and  these  words  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Father  who  sent  him,  by  the  signs  wrought  to 
attest  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  and  by  his  own  resurrection 
and  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  second  place,  consider  the  evidence  for 
the  great  iaai  of  Christianity,  that  Jesus  was  alive  after  his 
crucijGbdon,  as  we  find  it  in  the  evangelical  narrative  where 
the  text  is.  John  testifies  what  he  had  seen;  and  it  is  a 
striking  account  which  he  gives.  All  the  apostles  except 
Thomas  had  seen  the  risen  Lord  a  week  before  the  time  to 
which  this  part  of  the  record  relates.  They  had  seen,  believed, 
and  were  glad.  Thomas  had  heard  their  accounts  with  dis- 
trust He  thought  it  a  most  improbable  thing  to  have  hap- 
pened ;  and  he  declared  before  them  aU  that  he  would  not  be 
persuaded  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  unless  certain 
demonstrative  proofs  were  afforded  which  he  required.  It 
was  a  thing  0{^x)Bed  to  natural  expectations,  contrary  to  all 
experienca  It  was  a  thing  marvellous  in  itself,  momentous 
in  its  consequences.     He  wanted  the  most  positive  evidence^ 
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such  as  they  themselves  had,  and  even  more;  as  such  aa 
occurrence,  if  true,  would  give  a  new  direction  to  the  whole 
of  his  future  life.  He  required  not  only  to  see  the  risen  Jesus, 
but  also  to  put  his  fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  wounded  side.  Christ  appeared  in 
their  midst,  condescended  to  the  incredulity  of  Thomas,  asked 
him  to  satisfy  himself  by  doing  as  he  wished,  and  by  sight 
and  touch  to  receive  the  evidence  he  had  demanded.  It  was 
a  case  for  the  most  positive  proo& :  they  were  before  him : 
let  him  come,  and  look,  and  touch ;  believe  and  rejoice. 

All  doubt  was  removed.  Unbelief  was  turned  into  &ith. 
He  was  astonished  at  what  he  saw  and  felt,  and  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  grateful  and  joyful  surprise.  John  had  himself 
believed  before:  he  saw,  and  the  other  apostles  saw,  that 
Thomas  was  satisfied,  and  he  has  given  a  record  of  what  must 
have  deeply  impressed  him.  It  was  not  what  he  had  heard 
from  others  that  he  related,  but  he  bore  his  testimony  to  what 
he  had  himself  seen  and  heard  on  a  most  interesting  and 
exciting  occasion. 

Now  Thomas  is  a  witness  whose  evidence  comes  with  pecu- 
liar weight  after  his  hardness  of  belief  He  was  not  ready  to 
believe  a  new  story.  He  was  a  man  that  would  thoroughly 
examine,  and  would  not  receive  a  statement  as  a  fact  without 
scrutiny.  He  dreaded  the  possibility  of  delusion  on  a  ques- 
tion so  momentous  as  that.  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  1 
In  this  case  he  must  have  perfect  demonstration.  His  com- 
panions might  have  fancied  they  saw  him  whom  they  had  so 
much  loved,  whose  death  they  so  greatly  lamented.  What 
they  described  might  have  been  a  vision.  He  felt  that  before 
he  could  believe  anything  so  wonderM  and  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary experience  of  life,  he  must  be  quite  satisfied  that  it  was 
a  reality  and  not  a  vision.  He  must  feel  as  well  as  see.  He 
had  indeed  the  testimony  of  his  ten  most  intimate  companions, 
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the  testimony  of  several  women  who  knew  Jesus  well :  he 
felt  thaJb  it  was  a  momentous  question,  and  he  must  be  per- 
fectly satisfied ;  and  he  was. 

We  see,  then,  that  he  was  not  a  likely  person  to  be  imposed 
on ;  and  what  satisfied  him,  having  been  so  unbelieving,  so 
doubtful  about  the  truth  of  a  dead  man  having  risen  to  life 
again,  is  fitted  to  satisfy  us.  Jesus  was  really  there  with  the 
print  of  the  nails  in  his  hands,  with  the  mark  of  the  wound 
in  his  side;  and  Thomas  could  not  disbelieve  any  longer; 
and  John  has  recorded  the  fSacts  which  he  himself  witnessed. 
These  are  the  two  important  circumstances  hdre, — ^Thomas's 
complete  conviction,  and  John's  record  of  that  perfect  Mth 
after  the  former  unbelie£  All  the  apostles  were  interested 
spectators  of  the  scene ;  and  the  evidence  given  is  very  con- 
clusive. If  John  has  given  a  true  account  of  what  he  and 
the  other  apostles  saw  in  this  scene  between  Jesus  and  Thomas, 
then  the  resurrection  is  a  fact  And  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
there  could  be  any  mistake  about  it  in  the  written  record,  that 
anything  would  be  forgotten  or  misunderstood,  the  spectacle 
having  been  so  impressive,  strange  and  solenm. 

Of  course  in  receiving  the  evidence  of  any  person,  it  is  of 
great  importance  what  character  he  bears,  to  feel  assured  that 
he  is  an  honest  and  competent  witnesa  There  is  no  reason 
to  be  thought  of  for  doubting  the  honesty  of  either  John  or 
Thomas.  Who  can  impeach  such  testimony  1  They  showed 
their  honesty  by  their  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  the  testimony 
they  had  borne  to  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  They 
were  ready  to  act  upon  their  convictions  and  declarations  even 
to  death.  Think,  then,  what  must  have  been  the  strength  of 
the  Mth  of  the  once  incredulous  Thomas.  His  faith  was  as 
firm  when  once  settled,  as  his  doubt  and  hardness  of  belief 
had  before  been  great 

The  apostles  were  certainly  sincere  in  their  belief  that  their 
Lord  had  risen.    Their  lives  prove  that  they  were  thoroughly 
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conyinced  of  the  tnith  of  what  they  affirmed  Their  character 
for  integrity  is  unimpeachable ;  and  the  fact  itself  was  one 
which  did  not  admit  of  a  possibility  of  mistake.  Their  belief 
did  not  rest  on  hearsay,  but  on  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses.  They  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact  to  which  they 
bore  testimony.  They  saw  the  body  alive  which  had  been 
laid  dead  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  They  had  no  motives  to 
deception.  For  their  firmness  in  stating  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  truth,  they  were  subjected  to  persecutions.  There 
are  no  motives  we  can  think  of  for  their  conduct  but  a  sincere 
belief  and  an  earnest  desire  to  spread  the  truth.  They  held 
fast  to  the  same  testunony  through  all  events,  through  all 
their  fiery  trials.  This  testunony,  on  which  the  fundamental 
fact  of  Christianity,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead, 
reposes,  is  as  solid  and  satis&ctory  as  evidence  can  be. 

We  have  not  seen  Christ  either  before  or  after  the  resunec* 
tion,  but  we  can  believe,  and  we  are  blessed  in  the  belie£ 
Though  we  have  not  seen  him,  yet  we  can  love  him;  and 
believing  in  him,  we  can  rejoice  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory.  "  Thomas,"  said  Jesus,  '^because  thou  hast  seen 
me,  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  are^they  that  have  not  aeen^ 
and  yet  have  believed." 

And  we,  my  Christian  brethren,  believe,  and  are  thankful 
to  Grod  for  the  proof  of  a  future  life  which  has  been  given  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  It  is  now  no  &mt  conjecture  about 
iimnortality,  no  speculation,  no  feeble  hope,  no  imperfect  inti- 
mations from  nature's  appearances,  and  the  mind's  progress, 
and  the  heart's  affections,  but  plain  positive  prooi^  and  strong 
deep  fedth.  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  said  our 
Saviour ;  "he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die." 

A  sure  sign  £rom  heaven  has  been  mercifully  given.  As 
disciples  of  Christ  we  have  a  firmi,  undoubting  assurance  of 
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conviction ;  and  how  thanlsM  should  we  be  to  our  mercifdl 
Heavenly  Father,  who  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  has 
abolished  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  Hght ! 
Thank  Grod  for  his  goodness  in  the  mission  of  Christ !  The 
future  life  is  a  glorious  certainty  now. 
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BT  REV.    EDWARD   HIOOINSON. 


LuKB  xi.  13  : 


'*  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  : 
how  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  Him  !'* 

Our  Saviour  exhorts  to  earnest  prayer  to  the  Father  of 
mercies,  by  an  appeal  to  the  readiness  of  earthly  parents  to 
fulfil,  according  to  their  best  wisdom  and  power,  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  their  childreru  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.  Every  one  that  does  ask,  receives ;  he  that  does  seek, 
finds ;  and  to  him  that  does  knock,  it  is  opened.  K  a  child 
ask  for  bread,  what  father  will  give  him  a  stone  ?  Or,  if  he 
ask  a  fish,  will  give  him  a  serpent  ?  Or,  if  he  ask  an  egg, 
wiU  give  him  a  scorpion  ?  If  ye  then  (the  argument  appeals 
to  us  irresistibly),  weak,  erring  and  sinftd  men  as  ye  are, — ^if 
ye  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much 
more  will  the  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  Him ! 

•  The  same  beautiful  passage  is  preserved  by  Matthew  almost 
word  for  word,  as  having  occurred  in  our  Lord's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Matt  viL  11),  where  it  is  given,  however,  with 
one  remarkable  variation.  St.  Matthew  reports  our  Saviour 
as  having  said,  **  How  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is 
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in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him ;"  while  Si 
Luke  in  our  text,  you  ohserye,  has  it,  "  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
(or  "  give  a  holy  spirit")  to  them  that  ask  Him." 

Comparing  the  two  reports  together,  in  order  to  see  what 
is  common  to  both,  and  therefore  most  probably  representative 
of  our  Lord's  actual  words  and  actual  idea,  we  may  observe 
that  the  most  unquestionably  good  things  that  we  can  ask  God 
to  give  us  are  ^  things  of  the  soul,  A  holy  spirit  is  the  highest 
blessing  any  of  us  can  seek,  or  seeking  find.  We  must  observe, 
too,  that  whereas,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  phrase  '*  holy  spirit*' 
is  often  used  to  denote  the  supernatural  divine  influences  of 
miracle  and  inspiration  which  distinguished  the  New  Testa- 
ment age  in  the  persons  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  immediate 
followers,  yet  it  has  by  no  means  always  this  special  meaning. 
There  is  a  wider  and  more  abiding  sense  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  our  Heavenly  Father  has  constant  access  to  our 
spirits,  awakening  or  cherishing  in  us  a  holy  soul,  not  of  mira- 
cle or  prophecy,  but  of  fedth,  obedience,  duty  and  love.  The 
natural  doctrine  of  prayer,  and  of  divine  influences  thence 
ensuing  upon  the  human  mind  and  character,  is  that  which 
our  Saviour's  words  bring  before  us,  when  he  promises  that  a 
holy  spirit  shall  come  from  the  Father  of  love  at  the  earnest 
intreaty  of  his  children,  as  surely  as  the  children  of  loving 
earthly  parents  have  reason  to  expect  the  best  things  that  their 
parents  have  the  knowledge  and  power  to  give.  And  whatever 
difficulties  may  attend  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  prayer  in 
the  case  of  those  petitions  which  have  reference  to  temporal 
and  physical  blessings — ^beyond  the  evident  and  all-important 
influence  of  devotion  upon  the  petitioner's  own  efforts  to  obtain, 
and  his  own  state  of  mind  in  obtaining,  or  in  resigning,  his 
wishes — ^that  part  at  least  of  the  doctrine  of  prayer  and  divine 
influences  which  refers  to  the  pursuit  of  iqnritual  gracesy  is 
Iree  from  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question  of  prayer 
for  speciflc  outward  gifts. 
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Let  the  text  and  its  connected  illustrationB  first  speak  for 
themselves,  without  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  philosophize 
or  refine  upon  the  question. 

The  suggested  analogy  limits  the  question  intirely  to  the  case 
of  ^  good  things/'  recU  blesdngt,  that  is,  as  sought  on  the  one 
hand  and  given  on  the  other.  It  supposes  the  child  to  ask 
for  what  is  necessary,  healthfdl  and  right ;  and  it  says,  the 
true  parent,  whether  the  earthly  or  the  heavenly,  will  not 
instead  give  what  is  wrong  or  hurtfoL 

I^  then,  we  suppose  the  child*to  ask  what  is  wrong  or  in* 
jurious,  what  does  the  same  central  thought  suggest  to  us  to 
supply  as  the  correlative  part  of  the  wise  and  kind  parent's 
conduct  ?  If  the  child  should,  ignorantly  or  wilfiilly,  ask  for 
the  serpent  or  the  scorpion  or  the  stone,  would  the  parent  give 
it^  or  allow  it  even,  unless  under  watchful  protest,  or  when 
presented  in  the  natural  course  of  experi^ice,  and  all  the  while 
absolutely  holding  back  whatever  would  be  absolutely  inju^ 
rious?  He  does  not  give  all  that  is  desired.  That  is  Hie 
contemptible,  but  how  sad,  relation  of  the  weak,  silly  parent 
to  the  spoiled  and  fretful  and  unhappy  child.  He  gives  good 
things  whenever  the  child  asks  for  them.  And  l^e  parent^ 
not  the  child,  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  what  are  good  things 
and  what  are  bad.  How  many  a  painted  bubble  fisiscinates  the 
young  sight,  which  the  parent  does  not  gratuitously  encourage 
his  child  to  pursue  to  its  bursting,  though  the  bursting  of  such 
as  naturally  arise  along  his  path  may  also  be  a  salutary  part 
of  the  child's  experience !  How  msaiy  an  idle  desire  does  the 
wise  parent  direct  to  worthier  ends  than  it  has  selected  for 
itself !  How  many  a  snare  does  he  see  in  things  asked  for  as 
pleasures !  and,  withdrawing  the  artful  veil  which  conceals  the 
shame  within,  how  wisely,  how  kindly,  does  he  offer  instead 
pleasures  fraught  with  improvement  and  excitements  that  sae 
ennobling  and  virtuous ! 

Further  :  even  the  best  things  l^t  he  gives,  the  wise  parent 
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does  not  force  'premuxtwrdyy  and  while  unwelcome,  upon  his 
children's  acceptance;  but  he  waits  the  awakening  of  their 
own  desire,  or  indirectly  and  quietly  adopts  means  to  awaken 
it  in  some  degree,  before  he  gives  the  blessings  which  he  would 
have  them  prize  most  highly  and  use  most  earnestly.  This  is 
one  of  the  highest  fonctions  of  parental  wisdom  and  love, — ^to 
watch,  the  developement  of  the  child's  powers,  faculties  and 
desires,  and  while  guiding  them,  in  some  degree,  unobserved 
towards  the  choice  of  true  and  good  objects,  to  let  the  desire 
aud  the  choice  of  new  gifte  and  facilities  arise  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  child's  own  growing  sense  of  power  and  need, 
of  faculty  and  opportunity.  We  make  a  mistake  if  we  crowd 
what  seem  to  be  educational  fadlities  too  fast  upon  the  young, 
before  they  £3el  their  value  or  care  to  attain  them,  and  without 
first  cultivating  that  power  of  patient  industry,  for  want  of 
which  all  external  aids  wiU  result  in  merely  superficial  attain- 
ments ;  but  which,  if  once  gained,  will  fixmx  its  own  strong 
impulse  seek  till  it  finds  opportunities  of  farther  progress, 
when  it  asks  for  better  advantages  will  receive  all  that  the 
parent  with  approving  heart  can  give,  and  will  find  the  door 
of  knowledge  opened  freely  to  its  gently  persevering  knock. 
Short  of  this,  indeed,  the  teacher  must  perseveringly  throw 
around  his  pupils  the  atmosphere  of  knowledge  and  intelledual 
activity ;  he  must  sow  the  seed  freely  on  all  hands,  and  do  aU 
that  rightly  directed  culture  may ;  but  when  once  the  love  of 
knowledge  and  self-improvement  has  been  quickened,  then  it 
Ib  that  he  may  calmly  wait  for  and  benignly  welcome  the  intel- 
ligent question,  and  delight  to  supply  the  need  from  time  to 
time  expressed,  having  no  longer  the  more  difficult  task  of 
exciting  the  desire.  And  so  the  parent  who  would  quicken 
first  and  then  satisfy  alike  the  intellectual,  the  moral  and  the 
devotional  desires  of  his  children,  feels  most  conscious  of  his 
success  and  most  happy  in  their  progress  when  they  have 
begun  in  earnest  on  their  own  account  to  seek,  to  ask,  to  knock. 
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It  is  his  pride  and  happiness  to  sanction  each  generous  emo- 
tion, to  cherish  each  kind  affection,  to  cheer  the  virtuous  mis- 
giving, and  help  the  noble  aspiration. 

And  even  thus,  our  Saviour  in  the  teict  says,  it  is  with  our 
Heavenly  Father's  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  great 
prerequisite  to  attainment  is  dedre.  The  sense  of  spiritual 
need  and  the  uprising  of  spiritual  aspiration,  are  the  great 
means  of  spiritual  growtL  Our  Heavenly  Father  makes  it  a 
condition  of  moral  progress  that  we  should  desire  to  advance* 
So  when,  by  the  rich  influences  of  his  love  in  nature  and  pro- 
vidence. He  has  quickened  our  hearts  to  the  religious  recogni- 
tion of  Him  as  the  source  of  good,  so  that  we  desire  more  and 
more  earnestly  to  live  as  in  his  sight,  to  do  his  holy  wUl,  and 
to  obtain  his  spiritual  blessing, — all  holy  iofluences  are  thence- 
forth more  freely  open  to  our  spirits  in  that  commuiiion  with 
His  spirit  to  which  the  gospel  invites  us.  We  have  but  to 
seek  more  grace,  and  we  shall  find  it  continually  by  our  search  ; 
we  have  but  to  ask  sincerely  and  earnestly,  and  it  will  be 
given  more  and  more  abundantly ;  and  that  gate  of  heaven, 
true  prayer,  devout  thought,  desire  and  purpose,  will  open  any 
moment  at  our  knocking. 

This  simple  and  beautiful  analogy,  so  true  to  our  hearts' 
feeling,  between  the  recognition  given  by  the  earthly  and  by 
the  heavenly  parent  to  the  growing  desires  of  the  child  for 
what  is  intellectually,  morally  and  religiously  good  for  him, 
might  supersede  many  vainly  wise  disputes  which  theologians 
have  held  on  the  subject  of  divine  grace  and  the  power  of  man 
by  nature  (or  his  want  of  power)  to  do  the  will  of  God.  What 
more  simple  to  be  told,  while  more  blessed  to  believe,  than 
that  the  desire  of  what  is  good  is  at  once  accepted  and  blest 
by  the  Divine  Spirit, — ^that  (as  the  Scriptures  elsewhere  say) 
"  if  we  draw  nigh  to  Grod,  He  will  draw  nigh  to  us," — ^that  we 
have  always  access  to  his  mercy-seat,  and  He  will  give  a  holy 
spirit  to  them  that  ask  it  of  Him !    What  an  encouragement 
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to  the  first  emotions  of  goodness  and  piety  that  are  drawn  forth 
in  us,  whether  by  thought  and  meditation,  or  by  the  influence- 
of  other  minds  upon  us,  or  by  the  events  of  providence  1 
"  God  giveth  more  and  more  grace  to  the  humble."  Goodness 
and  piety  will  gain  ever  larger  and  larger  accessions  &om  com- 
munion with  Him.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  scripture  doc- 
trine of  Divine  Grace  and  of  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

But  theologians,  having  laid  it  down  that  human  nature  ia 
in  itseK  utterly  incapable  of  serving  God  in  any  degree  with-* 
out  the  special  and  (as  they  imply)  miraculous  suggestion  and 
aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  begin  with,  have  insisted  that  the 
first  emotions  of  the  mind  towards  divine  things  are  alwAja 
the  dictate  of  special  grace.  FrevenieiU  grace  (grace  cfming 
before  any  emotion  of  man's  own  nature)  is  the  name  they 
have  given  to  those  suggestions  of  religion  by  which  the  soul 
is  first  awakened  into  conscious  religious  activity;  and  by 
msMmning  and  effectual  grace  they  denote  the  subsequent  reli- 
gious influences  which  the  awakened  heart  receives  from  its 
continued  converse  with  the  Holy  Spirit  And  both  the  pre- 
venient  and  the  subsequent  grace  are  regarded  by  such  persons, 
not  as  parts  of  the  blessed  relationship  established  between 
the  Divine  Mind  and  the  human  by  the  very  constitution  of 
the  latter,  but  as  special  and  supernatural  in  those  servants 
and  saints  of  God  who  are  so  happy  as  to  experience  thenu 
Thus  we  see  that  the  most  artificial  of  theological  doctrines 
have  usually  some  slight  basis  in  the  great  realities  of  our 
human  nature  and  our  human  life.  And  the  great  evil  of 
their  more  artificial  form  is,  that  they  make  false  that  which 
is  essentially  true,  while  they  rob  human  nature  and  human 
life  in  general  of  their  intrinsic  holiness,  to  arrogate  it  for 
churches  and  creeds.  All  this  doctrine  of  grace,  which  has 
been  systematized  into  absurdity,  self-righteousness  and  cru- 
elty,, may  be  restored  to  harmony  and  beauty  if  we  will  but 
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accept  the  analogy  suggested  by  our  Saviour  between  the 
prevenient  grace  (if  we  choose  to  give  it  such  a  clumsy  name) 
by  which  the  wise  and  loving  human  parent  suggests  and 
provides  for  his  children's  first  developement  into  conscious 
self-action,  and  that  by  which  the  loving  providence  of  God, 
ever  about  us  from  our  infency,  awakens  the  first  sense  of 
religion;  and  the  further  analogy  between  that  sustaining 
grace  which  in  the  wise  parent  waits  to  welcome  and  to  bless 
the  virtuous  energies  and  desires  of  the  child,  and  that  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  who  gives  his  holy  influence  continuaUy 
more  and  more  to  them  that  ask  Him. 

We  might  theoretically  explain  the  influence  of  acts  of 
devotion  in  communicating  a  holy  spirit,  by  what  we  know 
of  the  nature  and  workings  of  the  human  mind.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  human  will  and  eflbrt,  there  is  still  something  above  and 
beyond  man's  mind,  that  can  sustain  his  will  and  strengthen 
and  bless  his  eflbrt.  His  will  is  ever  strongest  when  it  has 
the  sense  of  God's  blessing  upon  it.  His  effort  is  indomitable 
whenever  he  can  unhesitatingly  ask  God  to  prosper  it  And 
in  every  striving  after  virtue  he  knows  he  is  doing  the  Divine 
wilL  In  every  desire  of  duty  and  improvement,  of  resignation 
and  self-denial,  he  can  feel  that  he  is  fSace  to  &ce  with  God 
iN'ow,  whether  it  be  called  a  hfw  of  the  human  send  that  its 
best  ^notions  thus  grow  holier  and  stronger  in  the  conscious 
presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  or  whether  the  phenomenon 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  Grod  imparts  an  immedicUe  iTiflw- 
ence  to  the  soul  in  its  earnest  communion  with  Him,  the  &ct 
of  the  spiritual  influence  remains  the  same  and  is  indisputable. 
Whether  the  naturalist  is  pleased  simply  to  assert  that  light 
is  a  necessaiy  condition  for  the  healthy  growth  of  plants,  or 
expresses  the  fact  by  declaring  in  more  mystical  phrase  that 
the  light  imparts  itself  to  the  plant,  the  fact  is  equally  certain 
and  important  that  plants  cannot  thrive  without  it  As  the 
plant,  then,  in  the  dark,  so  is  the  soul  that  never  lifts  itself 
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to  God.  Whether  it  be  through  a  divinely -appointed  law 
of  the  human  soul  itself  or  through  some  divine  provision 
ttLtemal  to  the  soul  and  ordained  on  its  behalf  but  less  capa- 
ble of  dear  explanation  than  the  conscious  phenomena  of  the 
soul  itself  it  is  a  doctrine  no  less  reasonable  than  scriptural 
to  maintiain,  that  our  Heavenly  Father  gives  a  holy  spirit  to 
them  that  ask  Hitti^  and  that  their  earnest  asking  and  seeking 
hi  the  condition  of  its  larger  and  larger  attainment 

But  it  is  after  aU  a  question  rather  of  practical  than  theo- 
retical religion,  a  question  of  religious  consciousness  and  expe* 
rience^  which  must  be  referred  to  the  thoughtful  solution  of 
those  who  in  various  degrees,  according  to  their  needs  or 
aspirations,  have  tried  it 

The  most  decisive  experiments  have  perhaps  been,  for  the 
most  part,  tried  in  the  sorest  human  needs. 

In  pain,  long  continued  and  severe,  and  hopeless  of  relief 
short  of  its  fEital  issue,  the  only  availing  prayer  has  been  for 
the  only  compensation  of  bodily  suffering,  the  prayer  for  the 
holy  spirit  of  patience  to  bear  and  £Edth  to  trust  and  love. 
And  in  how  many  instances  sacred  to  our  hearts  has  that  holy 
spirit  been  manifested ! 

In  sorrowy  in  the  saddest,  deepest,  most  mysterious  of  the 
countless  sorrows  that  beset  our  mortal  Hfe, — ^helpless,  hope- 
less, unabls  to  comprehend  or  to  imagine  the  use  or  purpose 
of  the  affliction,  and  unable  therefore  consciously  to  derive 
special  instruction  or  improvement  from  it,-^the  child  of  God's 
chastening  hand  has  asked,  in  the  anguish  almost  of  despair, 
for  one  thing  only, — ior  strength  to  bear  what  the  Divine  will 
imposes.  After  many  a  fearfdl  struggle  he  has  ventured  to 
use  his  Mastoids  wards  :  ''Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done."  And 
out  of  his  confessed  helpkasness  a  wondrous  strength  has 
b^un  to  arise.  From  this  self-negation  has  sprung  a  closer 
sense  of  the  awful  Will  who  now  so  sorely  afflicts,  and  has 
all  our  joys  and  sorrows  ia  His  disposal ;  a  composure  quite 
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Marvellous  to  the  afflicted  man  himself  has  gradually  spread 
over  the  desert  of  his  heart ;  and  a  higher  and  holier  spirit 
has  become  his  than  ever  was  his  before,  or  perhaps  ever 
could  have  been  but  for  the  test  of  such  a  sorrow ; — ^the  spirit 
of  severe  duty  and  righteous  effort,  of  earnest  work  and  self-' 
abandoning  trust,  serving  God  and  loving  man.  This  holy 
spirit  hath  the  Heavenly  Father  given  to  many  who  from  the 
depth  of  stricken  hearts,  with  all  earthly  wishes  softened  and 
subdued,  and  human  affections  tried  and  chastened,  have 
implored  the  Author  of  their  being  to  impart  to  them  their 
sovereign  good.  Himself  Ko  wonder  that  many  a  one,  thus 
heaven-beMended  in  the  midst  of  unutterable  woe,  shpuld 
have  believed  himself  to  have  been  the  subject  of  special  or 
even  of  miraculous  influence  !  But,  blessed  be  God  1  it  needs 
no  interposing  miracle.  It  is  the  gift  of  His  constant  provi- 
dence. This  healthful  spirit  of  His  grace  is  freely  open  to  alL 
It  is  not  that  His  grace  is  scant,  when  the  sharers  of  it  are 
careless,  remiss  or  few. 

.  There  are  other  occasions  when  we  need  as  urgently  to  seek 
its  help,  yet  are  not  so  powerfully  impelled  to  do  so,  as  we  are 
in  seasons  of  sorrow.  I  mean  in  our  temptations;  in  each 
incipient  thought  or  act  of  sin,  in  the  commission  of  faults 
which  we  do  not  perhaps  call  sins,  when  we  are  yielding  to 
unkind  feelings,  to  selfishness,  anger,  false  pride,  foolish  vanity, 
or  any  low  or  unamiable  feeling.  Then  i^  conscious  of  our 
failings,  we  desire  a  holier  spirit  to  possess  us, — if  in  the 
moment  of  the  temptation  we  would  realize  the  holy  Will 
which  is  ever  about  us  in  approval  or  in  pitying  displeasure ; — 
thus  seeking,  we  shall  find ;  thus  asking,  we  shall  receive ; 
thus  knocking,  we  shall  see  the  door  of  loving  welcome  opened 
to  us,  and  strength  poured  out  ^m  on  high.  Such  efforts  <^ 
daily  self-control  are  true  prayers.  On  such  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  that  moment  shed. 

And  O  let  us  seek  it,  brethren,  where  some  may  think  they 
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need  it  not,  in  all  tlie  joys  <md  happinen  of  our  daily  life  !  K 
we  need  it  not  for  immediate  comfort  or  increase  of  joy,  we 
may  need  it  for  restraint,  that  our  joys  become  not  careless, 
heartless  and  soon  sinful  We  may  need  it  for  warning,  not 
to  stake  our  soul's  bliss  on  the  doubtful  and  temporary  trea- 
sures of  outward  life,  but  to  secure  that  good  part  which  cannot 
be  taken  from  us.  And  we  eJl  need  it  for  the  Ml  appreciation, 
for  the  true  use  and  faithful  improvement  of  the  outward 
blessings  themselves,  which  have  a  religious  worth  if  we  re- 
ceive them  as  &om  God,  and  which,  if  rightly,  thankfully  and 
beneficently  used,  though  they  may  perish  in  the  using,  will 
never  perish  in  their  results  upon  our  inward,  spiritual  and 
immortal  good. 

O,  if  we  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  our  children,  let 
our  own  hearts  assure  us  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  give 
these  best  things,  these  holiest  things  of  the  Spirit,  to  them 
that  ask  Him !    Amen. 


JOY  FOR  THE  PENITENT. 

BY   RBV.  J.  SCOTT   PORTER. 


Luke  xt.  10 : 


«  Likewise  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
oyer  one  mnner  that  repenteth." 

Thbouoh  the  whole  of  our  blessed  Saviour^s  labours  and 
teachings,  it  runs  as  a  peiyading  principle  that  sin  is  the 
greatest  of  evils, — ^not  merely  that  it  leads  to  the  greatest  of 
evils,  but  that  it  is  itself  the  greatest  of  evils.  And  surely 
this  is  true ;  for  it  not  only  robs  man  of  present  peace  and 
deprives  him  of  coming  bliss,  but  it  "wrongs  his  very  nature ; 
enslaves  him  and  degrades  him ;  destroys  the  fine  sympathies 
and  sensibilities  of  his  soul ;  blunts,  deadens  and  perverts  his 
noblest  powers ;  and  establishes  a  fierce  anarchy  in  the  place 
of  that  beautiful  harmony  which  the  Creator  designed  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  his  own  image  upon  earth.  Compared 
with  sin,  all  other  evils  are  slight, — ^may  be  borne  with  equar- 
nimity, — ^may  be  contemplated  without  utter  horror  and  de- 
testation. Undoubtedly  they  are  evils, — some  of  them  great 
evils  ;  but  they  are  smaller  evils.  Pain  and  poverty  are  evils ; 
sickness,  sorrow,  disappointment,  are  evils.  These  things 
must  always  be  felt  as  evils  whenever  they  are  felt  at  all ; 
that  is,  wherever  they  exist  But  they  affect  only  the  outward 
part  of  man.     They  do  not  reach  to  the  very  seat  of  peace 
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aad  freedom  in  the  souL  They  are  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  loss  of  man's  true  dignity  and  highest  glory, — ^the 
forfeiture  of  the  ennobhng  consciousness  of  virtue,  and  the 
angelic  capacities  for  love  and  holiness  which  sin  destroys^ 
Compared  with  the  evil  of  sin, — of  sin  considered  in  itself 
and  without  any  regard  to  its  consequences,  immediate  or 
remote, — ^no  other  evil  that  we  are  called  on  to  endure  or 
witness,  none  even  that  we  can  conceive  by  imagination, 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  an  eviL  Even  the  endurance  of 
the  pangs  which  are  to  be  the  portion  of  the  reprobate  here- 
after,— ^if  we  could  conceive  them  as  endured  by  any  being 
whose  guilt  had  not  rendered  their  infliction  necessary, — 
would  be,  to  the  mind  which  could  view  objects  in  their  proper 
light,  an  evil  infinitely  less,  a  misfortune  of  immeasurably 
smaller  amount,  than  that  which  is  incurred  by  and  in  the 
very  smallest  violation  of  the  law  of  conscience  and  of  Gk)d, 
or  the  slightest  departure  from  its  pure  and  blessed  require- 
ments. 

This  is  Ihe  view  of  the  nature  of  sin  which  Christianity 
everywhere  either  takes  or  supposes.  Viewing  it  in  this 
light,  the  writers  of  our  holy  Scriptures  would  not  be  justified 
in  speaking  in  less  glowing  terms  than  they  employ,  of  the 
love  and  condescending  mercy  of  Grod  in  sending  forth  his 
Son  "to  save  the  world  from  sin ;"  to  "bless  us  in  turning 
away  every  one  of  us  from  our  iniquities ;"  "  to  destroy  sin 
and  the  works  of  the  devil,"  and  to  "bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness."  Viewing  sin  in  this  light,  they  naturally  exert 
all  their  powers  of  language  in  depicting  the  benignity  of  the 
Saviour,  who  cheerfully  accepted  the  heavenly  mission  with 
which  he  was  invested,  gave  his  life  "  a  ransom  for  our  sins," 
"sacrificed"  himself  for  us,  "that  we,  being  dead  to  sin," 
might  live  a  life  of  purity,  of  innocence  and  love.  Kot  only 
did  the  Son  of  God  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  submit  to 
indignities,  stripes  and  sorrows  of  the  severest  and  most  bitter 
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kind,  but  he  endured  all  this  in  order  to  deliver  his  followers 
and  true  disciples  from  the  greatest  evil  that  can  assail  them, — 
the  soul-destroying  evil  of  sin ;  and  to  confer  upon  them  the 
purest  and  the  most  blessed  gift  that  even  Almighty  Love  can 
impart  to  its  best  beloved  and  chosen, — ^a  mind  ennobled  by 
virtue,  a  "  conscience  void  of  offence."  It  is  the  efl&cacy  of 
Christianity  in  affording  to  sinners  the  means  of  procuring 
this  most  precious  of  all  the  gifts  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
Heaven  to  bestow,  that  makes  it  be  called  "the  gospel,"  "the 
glad  message,"  "the  joyful  sound."  And  joyful  would  its 
tidings  sound  in  the  ear  of  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam, 
were  not  their  hearts  and  souls  so  much  held  in  captivity  by 
the  enslaving  power  of  sin  and  evil  habit^  that  they  have,  in 
alas  !  far  too  many  instances,  lost  the  power  to  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  the  proffered  boon,  the  sensibility  to  be  touched 
by  the  condescension  which  the  offer  displays,  the  capacity  to 
perceive  their  want  of  the  blessing  which  is  thus  placed  within 
their  reach,  the  ability  even  to  discern  the  misery  of  their  own 
condition.  It  must  occur  to  every  one  who  thinks,  that  this 
-sad  loss  of  consciousness  and  right  feeling  is  the  most  striking 
-of  all  the  evidences  of  the  miserable  condition  to  which  sin 
reduces  her  votaries,-^r,  let  me  call  them  aright,  her  victims. 
Viewing  sin  in  this  lights  our  Lord,  by  a  free  impulse  of  his 
own  nature,  pursued  the  needful  and  appointed  means  for 
remedying  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  evils  which  it  occasions. 
This  was  his  life ;  that  for  which  he  lived :  his  meat ;  that 
by  which  he  lived.  He  went  about  doing  good.  His  whole 
history  was  one  of  beneficence ;  but  to  give  to  the  soul  of  man 
the  victory  over  sin  was  the  chief  of  all  the  benefits  which  he 
sought  to  confer ;  that  to  which  all  the  others  tended ;  that 
in  which  they  were  all  concentrated.  Filled  with  the  idea  of 
the  greatness  of  the  office  confided  to  him,  he  attributes  the 
same  interest  which  he  himself  felt  in  the  work  in  which  he 
-was  engaged,  to  those  pure  spirits  and  celestial  intelligences 
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i^hich  surronnd  the  throne  of  God.  Blissful  as  is  their  condi- 
tion, their  happiness, — as  he  depicts  it, — ^admits  of  increase. 
It  is  augmented  by  the  generous  sympathy  which  they  feel  in 
the  welfjEtre  of  us  weak  mortals ;  by  the  delight  which  they 
experience  on  beholding  the  triumph  of  virtue, — ^the  exertions 
of  self-sacriiicing  and  self-devoting  benevolence, — and,  above 
all,  by  the  recovery  of  the  soul  from  the  snares  and  the  chains 
of  sin.  "There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth !" 
The  serene  light  of  angelic  countenances  becomes  radiant  with 
a  glow  of  unwonted  rapture, — ^their  warbled  hallelujahs  swell 
to  a  burst  of  more  ecstatic  transport, — when  they  behold  the 
feet  of  one  who  long  has  travelled  in  the  paths  of  sin,  now 
treading, — ^though  with  upward  steps  and  slow, — ^the  arduous 
track  of  holiness  and  peace  :  arduous  at  first,  and  painful,  and 
difficult  j  but  afterwards  all  smooth,  and  easy,  and  delightful 
They  love  to  behold  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  the  kindling 
.flame  of  devotion, — ^the  first  feeble  essays  of  returning  charity, 
— ^the  first  weak  efforts  of  the  soul  awakened  to  the  love  of 
purity  and  virtue.  They  rejoice  over  the  sinner  that  repenteth, 
and  hail  with  glad  acclamations  his  accession  to  the  ranks  of 
the  pious  and  upright  upon  earth,  and  the  omen  and  the  pros- 
pect of  his  fature  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven.  And  these  are  feelings  such  as  we  should  of  our  own 
accord  have  attributed  to  those  purer,  holier  and  loftier  intelli- 
gences of  whom  our  Saviour  speaks.  I  have  read  of  a  vessel 
navigating  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  caught  by  one  of  its 
currents  and  drifted  towards  a  reef  which  rose  precipitously 
from  the  deep  water  to  its  very  surface.  There  was  a  dead 
calm ;  the  idle  sails  hung  useless  on  the  yards.  The  helm 
had  lost  its  power.  The  anchors  were  let  go,  but  found  no 
bottom.  The  islanders  were  clustered  on  the  shore,  within 
the  ree^  to  witness  in  silence  and  in  gloom  the  fate  of  the 
hapless  ship,  rapidly  hastening  to  a  destruction  which  they 
could  do  nothing  to  avert     The  crew  were  seen  taking  leave 
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of  each  other.  There  w^re  husbands  theie  and  wives, — ^fathers 
and  their  children, — iirothers  and  dear  relatLyes, — ^parting  ; 
and  with  tears  and  cries  they  were  seen  conunending  each 
other  to  the  mercy  of  Him  whom  they  were  ail  about  to  meet 
in  judgment  And  now  the  ship^  fraught  with  her  load  of 
misery,  was  whirled  by  a  billow  that  had  caught  her,  right 
towards  the  ree^  when — 0  what  tongue  can  tell  the  feelings 
of  that  moment ! — a  breeze  caught  the  sails, — she  resists  the 
impetus  of  the  current, — she  obeys  once  more  the  helm, — she 
is  saved !  And  I  have  read  that  when  this  was  witnessed 
from  the  land,  there  broke  from  the  assembled  crowd  a  shout 
of  joy  such  as  had  never  before  re-echoed  through  those  wind- 
ing shores ;  a  cheer  which  was  heard  by  the  crew  of  the 
rescued  ship  across  the  roar  of  the  breakers  that  rolled  between 
them  and  that  perilous  beach.  And  if  such  joy  is  felt  by 
imperfect  and  sinfiil  mortals  on  the  deliverance  of  their  fellow- 
beings  from  a  pain  which  would  only  last  for  a  few  moments, 
and  a  destruction  which  could  only  kill  the  body,  far  more 
intense  and  far  holier  must  be  the  thriU  of  delight  that  runs 
through  every  breast  in  the  celestial  host  on  the  conversion 
of  one  siuner  unto  God.  !N^or  let  us  pause  at  this  link,  though 
a  lofty  one,  in  the  scale  of  beings.  There  are  some  feelings 
which,  on  the  ground  both  of  reason  and  scripture,  we  are 
warranted  in  attributing  to  the  Eternal  Father  of  all ;  for  his 
nature  is  the  perfection  of  all  the  best  feelings  of  humanity. 
In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal,  which  comes  immediately  after 
the  words  of  my  text^  the  character  of  the  amiable  and  forgiv- 
iag  Parent  is  set  forth  to  us  as  a  type  of  Grod's  dealings  and 
dispositions  towards  his  erring  offspring ;  and  so  surely  as  we 
are  told  that  that  Father,  when  he  saw  the  prodigal  returning, 
had  compassion  and  ran  and  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him, 
and  dothed  him  in  the  best  robe,  and  made  a  feast  to  welcome 
him  to  his  home  and  to  assure  him  of  his  free  forgiveness, — 
so  surely  may  we  rely  on  the  mercy  and  forgiving  love  of  our 
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Father  who  is  in  heaven,  when  we  abandon  our  sins  and 
letom  in  penitence  to  Him.  This  feeling,  therefore,  we  are 
warranted  in  extending  to  a  higher  nature  than  that  of  the 
highest  created  being  that  ever  trod  the  precincts  of  this  earth, 
that  ever  swelled  the  harmonies  of  the  heavenly  choir, — even 
to  the  Eternal  and  Ahnighty  Father  of  all,  the  Fountain  of 
unchanging  and  boundless  Love. 

And  this  is  the  consideration  which  gives  to  this  subject 
all  its  interest  and  practical  efficiency.  Angelic  natures  we 
may  adnure  and  love ;  but  our  destiny  depends  in  no  degree 
upon  their  dispositions.  Their  emotions  are  only  of  personal 
interest  to  us  when  they  are  put  forth  as  models  of  excellence 
towards  which  human  beings  should  aspire,  or  as  purer  types 
than  the  character  of  mortals  can  exhibit  of  the  perfections 
which  belong  to  our  Almighty  Friend.  K  it  is  matter  <^ 
interest  to  us  to  know  that  "  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,"  it  is  so 
because  that  assurance  gives  us  a  firmer  warrant  for  believing 
that  God  himself  partakes  the  feeling  and  shares  the  gladness 
which  such  an  event  occa^ons. 

And  is  it  not  matter  of  deep,  serious,  personal  importance 
to  us  all  to  know  that  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe 
is  not  merely  the  friend  of  virtue,-— of  pure,  absolute,  sinless, 
stainless  virtoe, — ^but  the  Mend  likewise  of  the  penitent  and 
contrite  one,  who  from  his  wanderings  in  sin  and  vice  turns 
to  his  Maker  in  shaztie  and  sorrow  for  his  disobedience,  prays 
for  forgiveness  and  mercy,  renounces  his  sins  in  the  sincerity 
of  contrition,  and  commences  a  new  life  of  purity,  holiness 
and  love  ?  I  speak  not  of  this  disposition  of  God  as  a  mani- 
festation of  his  character  in  which  we  are  interested  only  by 
the  love  for  the  Most  High  which  it  awakens,  and  by  our 
sympal^y  for  others  to  whom  such  benignity  affords  the  only 
hope  they  can  find  of  acceptance  and  eternal  life.     Important 
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as  these  considerations  are,  surely  we  shall  be  penetrated  by 
the  far  more  touching  and  more  deeply  interesting  view  that 
we  must  take  of  the  bearing  of  this  revelation  of  God's  mer- 
cifulness on  our  own  condition  and  fature  prospects.  If  Grod 
be  not^  as  these  reflections  present  his  character,  ''  the  Lord 
God  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression  and  sin,"  then  we  are  without  hope !  For  which 
of  us  is  there  whose  own  conscience  does  not  accuse  him  of 
deviations  from  the  laws  of  conscience,  of  holiness,  and  of 
known  and  acknowledged  duty  ?  Which  of  us  has  pursued 
with  unwavering  perseverance  that  great  end  for  which  we 
have  been  placed  in  this  lower  world,  and  furnished  with  all 
the  various  and  complicated  aids  of  moral  discipline  that  have 
surrounded  us  from  our  birth, — ^namely,  the  elevation  of  our 
nature,  the  perfection  of  our  character  as  men  and  Christians, 
the  formation  of  Christ  within  us,  our  assimilation  to  the 
Divinity  ?  How  often  have  we  fedlen  short  even  in  our  desires 
and  aims  of  this  great  end !  How  much  more  frequently  have 
we  failed  to  realize  it  in  practice  !  How  often,  alas  !  have  we 
acted  as  if  our  whole  plan  and  object  in  life  had  been  of  a 
very  different  nature !  How  frequently  have  we  pursued  not 
only  a  totally  different^  but  an  entirely  opposite  aim !  It 
needs  no  words  to  answer  these  inquiries.  Conscience  will 
speak  to  those  who  will  hear  her  still  small  voice,  and  she 
will  tell  a  mournful  tale  of  time  mispent,  of  opportunities 
thrown  away,  of  talents  wasted,  perverted  and  abused ;  she 
will  speak  of  virtues  which  were  found  wanting  in  the  hour 
when  they  were  required,  and  of  guilt  incurred  too  lightly  in 
the  hour  of  temptation, — perhaps  never  repaired,  nor  even 
thought  of  with  due  remorse.  Thus  we  are  or  have  been 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  in  that  subjection  have 
incurred  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  that  can  possibly  beM 
us  here  or  hereafter.     But  is  our  case  hopeless  S     Is  there  no 
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remedy  ?  Oh,  blessed  be  Grod !  a  remedy  has  been  provided. 
^'  Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteousr 
man  his  thoughts,  and  turn  unto  God;  and  He  will  hav& 
mercy  upon  him  and  abundantly  pardon."  Let  us  turn  to 
our  God  in  the  spirit  of  penitence,  and  we  may  be  assured  of 
a  ready  and  merciful  reception ;  for  "  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth ;"  and  never  did  the  voice  of 
suppliant  plead  in  vain  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

And  what  is  penitence  ?  I  answer,  that,  as  expressed  to 
us  in  the  language  of  the  'New  Testament,  its  most  closely 
literal  equivalent  in  English  is,  a  new  spirit ; — a  spirit  whose 
feelings,  desires  and  aims,  are  changed ;  which  no  longer  sees 
in  sin  the  portal  to  gratification,  the  way  to  enjoyment,  the 
path  of  pleasure,  the  object  of  desire ;  but  something  to  be 
loathed,  detested  and  shunned;  something  to  be  shunned 
more  carefully  than  a  foul,  contagious  disease ;  something  to 
be  avoided  more  cautiously  than  deatL  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  new  spirit.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  will  always  be 
accompanied  by  sorrow  for  sin ;  humiliation ;  earnest  appeals 
to  Divine  Mercy  for  forgiveness  and  for  aid ;  reparation  of 
evils  occasioned  to  society  by  the  transgressions  that  are 
passed  away ;  and  a  course  of  holiness  and  purity  correspond- 
ing with  the  altered  feelings  and  convictions  of  the  souL 
This  is  repentance ;  this  is  that  change  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the.  gospel  to  produce ;  that  change  which  causes  angels 
and  archangels  to  unite  their  voices  in  tones  of  gladness  and 
of  joy  when  from  their  seats  of  bliss  they  witness  it  below ; 
that  change  which  at  once  obtains  the  favour  and  the  free 
foigiveness  of  the  most  mercifal  Father  for  his  once  erring 
but  now  repentant  child 

My  Mends,  let  us  not  forget  the  deep  personal  interest 
which  we  have  in  this  subject.  Our  sinfulness  and  weakness 
we  cannot  deny  even  to  our  own  hearts ;  and  if  we  could, 
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'^  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  thmgs ;" 
our  secret  faults  '^  are  in  the  light  of  his  countenance.'*  Urden 
vfe  experience  Go^iforgvdng  mercy,  we  are  lost  I  And  his  for- 
giveness is  promised  only  to  the  penitent  To  the  persevering 
offender  it  could  not  be  extended  without  infringing  upon  his 
holiness  and  justice.  Such  mercy  would  not  be  a  perfection, 
but  a  weakness.  To  expect  such  mercy  at  the  hands  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  would  be  to  invest  Him  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  earthly  f oUy  and  caprice ;  to  make  Him  such  an 
one  as  we  ourselves;  nay,  such  an  one  as  we  frequently 
reprove  and  censure.  Our  only  hope,  therefore,  lies  in  re- 
pentance and  its  accompanying  and  resulting  fruits.  And 
shall  we  forfeit  this  our  last  and  only  hope  f  Shall  we  pass  by 
this  gracious  message,  or  allow  it  to  pass  us  by  unnoticed  and 
disregarded  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  those  sins  and  vices,  for 
which  it  may  be  that  our  conscience  has  long  since  found  us 
out,  and  frequently  reproached  us;  nay,  for  which  we  are 
perhaps  at  this  moment  suffering  the  pains  and  agonies  of  a 
wounded  spirit  1  Shall  we  continue  in  this  state  of  spiritual 
desolation  and  death,  exposed  to  the  evil  of  sin  itself  and  to 
all  the  evils  which  it  produces  1  No  !  By  all  our  better  feel- 
ings, which,  though  for  a  time  suppressed,  can  never  be  alto- 
gether eradicated, — ^by  the  essential  glories  of  the  nature  with 
which  Gk>d  has  invested  us, — by  the  lofty  aims  of  the  high 
destiny  for  which  he  has  designed  us, — ^let  it  not  be  so !  Your 
hearts  respond  to  this  adjuration ;  you  are  resolved  to  renounce 
your  sins  :  yes,  I  feel  it :  it  is  the  determination  of  your  souls 
that  you  will  repent  You  will  abandon  your  transgressions, 
and  flee  to  the  bosom  of  your  Father  for  mercy  and  acceptance ! 
But  when  ?  Oh,  my  brethren !  let  me  press  it  home  upon 
you:  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.'* 
Defer  not  for  a  day,  defer  not  for  an  hour,  defer  not  for  «a 
instant,  the  commencement  of  that  work  on  which  your  all 
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depends.  Say  not  that  you  have  not  time.  It  requires  but  a 
moment  to  begin :  and  the  work  when  well  begun  is  accom- 
plished already.  And  if  you  have  not  time  now,  when  will 
you  have  time  9  Say  not  that  you  have  not  strength  to  make 
the  change  at  present  You  have  strength,  if  you  have  but 
the  wiU  to  put  it  forth.  God  has  furnished  you  with  strength ; 
and  you  know  it  well ;  and  it  is  an  ungratefcd  denial  of  his 
good  gifts  to  say  you  have  not  the  strength  which  He  has 
afforded.  And  if  you  have  not  the  required  strength  now, 
when  and  how  is  it  to  come  1  Is  it  when  years  of  sin  and 
the  long  practice  of  guilt  shall  have  tied  and  bound  you  in  the 
chain  of  evil  habit,  and  your  vices  shall  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  your  very  being  1  Say  not  that  you  unit  repent  at 
907ne  more  convenient  season  I  Before  that  convenient  season 
arrives,  your  bodies  may  be  mouldering  in  the  silent  grave, 
"  where  no  device  nor  work  is  found ;"  and  your  spirit  may 
have  entered  on  a  new  state  of  untried  existence,  into  which 
nothing  but  its  dispositions  and  its  works  can  accompany  it 
J£  you  would  escape  the  greatest  of  all  evib,  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  its  dismal  consequences  here  and  hereafter,  repent,  repent 
ihM  very  day — (his  very  hour.  And  thus,  and  thus  only,  can 
you  apply  to  yourselves  the  consolation  contained  in  the  assur- 
ance, that  ^^  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  T' 

The  angels  that  surround  the  throne  of  God  contemplate, 
with  the  intense  interest  of  celestial  sympathy,  the  resolution 
which  you  are  now  about  to  form.  Oh !  let  it  be  such  as  will 
make  them  more  blessed  and  happy  than  even  the  possession 
of  the  heaven  in  which  they  dwell !  Your  Saviour,  who  lived 
and  died  for  you  on  earth,  and  intercedes  for  you  in  heaven, 
coi^ures  you  by  his  wounds,  his  agonies  and  sufferings,  to 
accept  the  mercy  which  he  died  to  place  within  your  reach. 
The  Almighty  and  Eternal  One,  the  God  and  Father  of  all, 
implores  you  by  all  your  dearest  interests, — ^by  all  his  plans 
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and  purposes  of  love, — ^not  to  reject  that  forgiveness  which 
He  has  again  and  again,  by  all  the  methods  of  providence  and 
grace,  besought  you  and  intreated  you  to  accept  Oh  !  let  not 
such  an  hour  pass  by  and  leave  behind  it  nought  but  misery 
and  disappointment !  Accept  the  mercy  of  your  Grod,  "  and 
let  there  be  joy  in  heaven !" 


VAIN  THOUGHTS  AND  WORTHY  THOUGHTS. 

BT  THE  LATE  REV.  GEORGE  ARMSTRONG,  B.A. 
(OovoBiB  12,  1856.) 


[Mt  fiiBi  aennoii  sinoe  May  18,  1856,— my  last  prior  to  the  resigiuitioii 
of  my  ministry  at  Lewin's  Mead,  coiuiequent  on  the  illneas  which  this  effort 
to  resnme  and  maintain  my  position  in  a  day  or  two  after  produced,  and 
whieh  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  retire  from  duties  to  which  my  health  was 
DO  longer  equal    Thus  it  has  seemed  good  to  my  Hearenly  Father  \-4i.  A.  ] 


Fbalm  oziz.  113 : 
<a  hate  Tain  thoughts ;  bat  thy  law  do  I  love." 

AoT8  y.  20 : 
**Oo,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words  of  this  life." 

I  HOPE  to  shew  a  oonneotion  between  these  words  of  the 
elder  and  the  later  Scriptures,  in  the  process  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  contrast  ''vain  thoughts*'  and  worthy 
thoughts ;  and,  out  of  the  &ct  itself  of  being  able  to  think,  to 
educe  some  reflections  on  the  gift  of  life,  and  some  correspond- 
ing meditations  on  its  objects,  its  duties,  and  its  sequel 

An  old  theme !  Yet,  like  the  garments  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  not  easily  or  soon  worn  out  An  old  theme !  Yet, 
like  the  everlasting  hills,  and  the  rivers  of  God  which  diversify 
and  enrich  each  visible  section  of  this  outspread  earth,  ever 
fresh,  ever  fiEur,  ever  instructive  and  suggestive. 

Q 
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We  are  accustomed  to  say  tliat  Grod  is  One,  and,  by  parity, 
that  his  truth  is  one ;  yet,  within  this  verity  another  is  con- 
tained,— ^that  man  and  his  affairs  are  given  to  changa 

To-day  you  are  not  in  the  same  frame  you  were  yesterday, 
much  less  a  week  ago.  Your  spirits  are  different,  events  are 
different,  experience  is  different,  and  you  have  either  lapsed 
or  gained,  advanced  or  fallen  back,  gathered  strength  or  strug- 
gled with  fear  and  weakness  in  the  spiritual  life,  even  in  the 
short  periods  which  separate  between  one  assembling  of  your- 
selves together  and  another.  Either  "vain  thoughts"  or  good 
thoughts,  or  thoughts  partly  one  and  partly  the  other,  have 
been  exercising  and  influencing  you  &om  day  to  day,  and  from 
week  to  week.  Some  have  been  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
"  loving  his  law,**  and  searching  his  wilL  Some  have  been  ia 
bondage  to  the  world,  studying  its  law,  and  living  for  its  wilL 
And  some  in  a  purely  neutral  state,  apathetic,  unconcerned, 
of  no  original  or  self-determining  force,  and  never  very  much 
concerned  under  what  Lord  they  serve,  or  under  what  influ- 
ence they  liva 

We  must  think  for  all  these  sections  of  our  mixed  commu- 
nity ;  and,  as  opportunity  and  power  shall  admit,  speak  to 
them  the  words  of  life,  and  bring  to  them  the  message  of 
truth. 

The  words  of  the  Psalmist  bring  before  us  two  states  of  the 
mind, — aversion  and  affection,  a  recoiling  &om  and  an  inclining 
to ;  and  the  corresponding  objects  which  stimulate  respectively 
those  opposite  emotions.  He  "  hates"  vain,  foolish,  delusive 
and  unworthy  thoughts.  But  he  "loves"  and  cherishes,  em- 
braces and  clings  to,  what  truth  approves,  what  God  ordains, 
and  the  best  experience  confirms  and  commends:  which  is, 
after  all,  but  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  religious  life  of  all, 
in  whatever  age  of  the  world,  and' under  whatever  dispensation 
of  the  truth  of  Grod,  a  thoughtful  and  faithful  heart  may  hap- 
pen to  be  placed. 

The  depths  of  devotion,  the  spiritual  experiences,  the  inward 
searchings,  and  the  upward  strivings,  set  forth  in  that  wonder- 
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fdl  prodnclion  of  the  Jewish  mind,  the  I19th  Psahn,  are  but 
the  manifestation  and  type  of  what  every  true  and  earnest 
soul  passes  through  and  understands,  under  the  unobscured 
light  which  faUs  upon  its  path,  straight  firom  the  throne  of 
God,  and  rich  with  the  truth  of  Christ 

There  are  various  senses  in  which  the  thoughts  of  men  may 
be  justly  described  by  the  epithet  ''vain."  But  from  the 
apposition  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture to  which  we  refer,  we  may  conclude  that  the  term  was 
meant  to  imply  something  very  much  worse  than  merely  fool- 
ish, wandering  thoughts.  ''I  hate  vain  thoughts;  but  thy 
kw,"  God*s  law,  "I  lova"  So  that  they  were  something 
directly  opposed  to  Grod's  law, — worldly,  wicked,  impious 
thoughts,  and  not  merely  empty  ones,  but  positively  evil  ones. 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world ; 
there  is,  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  good ;  enough,  perhaps, 
to  keep  the  evil  in  check,  but  quiet  withal,  and  patient, — 
"believing,  hoping,  bearing,"  like  the  Charity  described  by 
Paul ;  therefore  not  apt  to  strike  the  eye,  arrest  the  attention, 
or  affect  the  imagination.  It  exists,  and  even  widely  exists ; 
but  we  pass  on  scarce  conscious  of  its  presence,  and  but  rarely 
very  sensiUe  of  its  power. 

The  evil  which  is  in  the  world  is  of  another  sort  It  is 
terribly  and  keenly  felt !  In  high  places  and  in  low,  in  public 
and  in  private,  in  humble  homes,  in  courts,  in  cabinets,  in 
palaces,  its  works  are  m«aifest^  its  spirit  never  sleeps,  and  its 
power  never  flags.  And  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  might  seem, 
we  are  led  to  say,  that  this  is  well  Thew  is  somethiug  more 
powerful  tioan  evil,  and  that  is  God.  And  if  evil  was  to  be, 
under  His  control,  and  for  purposes  of  ultimately  greater  good, 
we  may  be  the  easier  reconciled  not  only  to  its  being,  but  to 
the  often  grievous  and  painful  evidence  of  its  sharpness  and 
its  strength. 

lake  the  maladies  of  the  body,  it  is  well  that  the  symptoms 
be  decisive,  that  the  peccant  humours  come  well  out,  whereby 
the  resources  of  human  skill,  and  the  repairing  energies  of  a 

q2 
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wise  and  loying  care,  will  have  the  freer  and  fuller  scope  for 
letrieving  the  system,  and  imparting  to  it  a  new  and  unwonted 
vigour.  It  is  the  subtlety,  not  the  pungency,  of  the  poison 
we  have  most  to  dread  For  example ;  if  Despotism  never 
ripened  into  tyranny,  we  should  have  fidnter  hope  for  free- 
dom among  the  nations.  K  Ambition  never  betrayed  itself  in. 
open  wrong  and  overbearing  violence,  its  smooth  diplomacy 
would  subdue  the  unalanned  and  unsuspecting  world  into 
meek  submission  to  its  inordinate  schemes.  If  Drunkenness 
only  punished  itself  and  never  beleaguered  our  benches  of 
justice  with  tales  of  £unished  children,  of  bleeding  and  mangled 
wives,  and  distracted  and  ruined  homes,  the  universal  horror 
would  be  less  intense,  and  the  labours  of  philanthropy  be  less 
devoted  to  lessen  or  extirpate  a  cause  of  so  much  suffering, 
sin,  and  degradation !  Or, — to  sum  up  aU  that  can  be  said  or 
thought  of  human  crime  and  woe, — ^if  Slavery  could  only  con- 
trive to  be  always  pious,  plausible,  parental,  patriarchal,  merci- 
ful, meek,  considerate,  gentle,  generous  (qualities  claimed  for 
it  by  not  a  few  of  its  infatuated  supporters  !) — ^the  wondering 
world  might  be  more  quiescent^  and  the  prodigy  of  absolute 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  over  the  body,  will  and  life  of 
another,  might  comparatively  escape  the  detestation  and  scorn 
of  the  soberer  and  juster  portion  of  mankind.  But  it  consists 
with  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to  let  this  horror  come  out  in 
all  the  nakedness  of  its  character.  It  buys  and  sells,  and  muti- 
lates and  tortures,  just  at  its  pleasure  and  at  the  impulse  of 
its  hideous  passions,  millions  of  fellow-creatures,  one  whole 
race  of  God's  unoffending'children  ;  while,  in  the  rampancy  of 
its  hitherto  unchecked  excesses,  yearning  for  wider  domains, 
it  would  spread  its  pollution  over  regions  the  richest  and 
fairest  of  the  earth,  by  policy  the  most  insidious,  or  pretensions 
the  most  audacious !  But,  thanks  to  Providence,  the  monstrous 
thing  begins  to  work  its  own  cure.  It  bursts  by  its  own 
plethory.  Its  associate  communities  begin  to  be  shocked,  and 
prepare  to  resist  While  the  spirit  of  the  elder  world,  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  ordinary  '^  comity  of  nations,*'  gives 
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a  freer  scope  to  criticism  whose  fervent  tone  and  indignant 
meaning  must  help  on  that  issue  of  a  sure,  though  it  may  be 
distant  future,  when  every  living  man  shall  have  the  right 
to  hMMdfy  to  his  oum,  hody^  and  his  own  wul^ — and  justice,  law, 
liberty,  knowledge,  shall  be  the  security  and  the  privilege  of 
every  tribe  and  colour  of  God's  reasoning  creatures ! 

Thus  it  would  seem  that^  in  regard  to  these  and  other  un- 
numbered agencies  of  woe,  of  which  moral  evil  is  the  seat  and 
source,— or,  to  call  it  by  its  simple  scriptural  name,  of  which 
Sin  is  the  ever-teeming  mother,  the  individual  conscience 
would  take  the  less  account,  and  the  heart  of  society  would  be 
less  actively  and  remedially  cognizant,  were  tiieir  evidences 
less  impressive  and  their  consequences  less  appalling.  In  the 
face  of  so  much  moral  evil  as  we  see  in  the  world,  with  all  its 
direful  sequences,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  last  importance 
that  we  should  be  well  built  up  in  the  reasonings  and  prin- 
ciples whereby  we  woidd  arrive  at  some  satisfactory,  or  at  least 
acquiescent,  conclusion  in  regard  to  its  permission  by  an  all- 
wise  and  over-ruling  Power:  and  ihaJt  not  for  the  sake  of 
speculation  only,  or  to  appease  a  curiosity,  however  natural, 
in  the  attempted  solution  of  a  dark  and  intricate  problem ; 
but  rather  for  direct  practice'  sake  \  for  the  very  life  of  virtue 
itself;  and  for  the  growth,  and  strength,  and  spread,  of  the 
highest  Christian  holiness.  God,  truly,  coidd  have  averted, 
or  could  now  remove,  all  evil,  moral  or  physical.  Himself:  but 
He  chooses  that  we  should  do  it  for  Him  \  or  rather,  in  so  doing, 
should  be  workers  together  with  Him. 

Now,  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  there  can  be 
no  effort  where  there  is  nothing  to  draw  it  out ;  no  success, 
without  its  previous  struggle  \  no  victory,  without  its  subdued 
temptation  j  no  satisfaction  and  serenity,  without  some  sense 
of  difficulty  overcome,  and  danger  which  had  yielded  to  faith- 
fulness and  courage. 

Let  us  illustrate  what  we  mean.  A  distinguished  visitor  to 
our  shores,  on  crossing  the  Atlantic,  came  within  view  of  that 
part  of  the  Irish  coast  where  a  frightfiil  catastrophe  had  hap- 
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pened  some  years  before,  in  the  l68a  of  a  passenger  ship  which 
had  been  dashed  in  a  storm  against  its  pitiless  rocks.  The 
impression  of  this  dreadfiil  event  had  fixed  itself  deeply  on 
her  mind  while  she  was  yet  a  child ;  and  now,  on  beholding 
the  scene,  far  on  in  life,  the  reflection  rose  lip  in  her  mind, 
'^  What  an  infinite  deal  of  misery  results  firom  man's  helpless^ 
ness  and  nature's  inflexibility  in  this  one  matter  of  crossing 
the  ocean !  What  agonies  of  prayer  there  were  during  all  the 
long  hours  that  this  ship  was  driving  straight  on  to  these  £fttal 
rocks, — all  to  no  purpose !  It  struck  and  crushed,  just  the 
same !  Surely,  without  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus,  who 
could  believe  in  the  Divine  goodness  ?  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  old  Greeks  so  often  spoke  of  their  gods  as  cruel,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  universe  was  governed  by  a  remorseless  and 
inexorable  fate."* 

I^ow,  much  as  we  are  indebted  for  admirable  and  ever^ 
memorable  services,  in  another  direction,  to  this  rarely  gifted 
writer,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  a  greater  mistake  than 
this  could  not  have  been  put  in  words ;  ^e  only  unimpeach- 
able thought  in  those  ill-KX)nsidered  lines  being  the  mercy  and 
glory  of  God  m  the  face  of  Jesus  Christy  who  came  to  confirm 
the  traces  of  a  goodness  already  known,  of  a  wisdom  already 
visible,  and  to  open  up,  enlarge  and  crown  that  wisdom  and 
goodness,  by  promises  sure  and  stead&st  of  their  consummation 
ai^d  completion  in  a  world  without  suffering,  without  sin,  and 
without  end !  For  the  question  arises,  Had  God  saved  that 
ship,  and,  in  answer  to  those  prayers,  stilled  that  sea  and 
hushed  that  storm,  why  should  any  other  ship  ever  perish ; 
and  why  should  any  other  prayer  fail  to  baflae  nature's  laws, 
and  by  its  impassioned  wailings  supersede  the  necessity  of 
human  effort,  human  science,  human  heroism ;  and,  may  we 
not  add,  too,  the  sublimest  Christian  fortitude  and  Christiaii 
piety  1 

Let  us  thank  God,  the  order  of  nature',  "  inflexible"  though 

*  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Sunny  Memoriea,"  ch.  ii 
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it  be,  ifl  not  "inexorable  fete'M  And  let  us  apply  to  this,  and 
to  all  such  cases,  that  higher  wisdom  which  liie  penetration 
and  the  piety  of  a  clearer  and  a  skonger  mind  has  happily  left 
for  our  guidance  and  our  comfort,  in  these  words  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  :  ''  In  a  creation  without  order ^  where  events  would  fol- 
low without  any  regular  succession,  it  is  obvious  that  Mmi 
must  be  kept  in  perpe^uai  infmey;  for  in  sgu^  a  universe 
there  could  be  no  reasoning  ipom  eifects  to  causes,  no  inductiolL 
to  establish  general  truths,  no  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ; 
that  is,  no  science  relating  to  God,  or  matter,  or  mind ;  no 
action,  no  virtue."* 

*I  know  not,**  he  says  in  anotiier  place,  •'i^at  human 
wisdom  has  arrived  at  a  juster  or  higher  view  d  the  present 
state  than  that  it  is  intended  to  eaU  forth  jxmer  h^  ^ibsfruetUm; 
the  power  of  intellect  by  the  difficulties  of  knowledge ;  the 
power  of  conscience  and  virtue  by  temptation,  allurement, 
pleasure,  pain,  and  the  alternations  of  prosperous  and  adverse 
fortune. ...  I  should  say,"  he  continues,  "that  this  earth,  with 
its  continents  and  its  oceans,  its  seasons  and  harvests,  and  its 
successive  generations,  was  a  work  worthy  of  God,  even  were 
it  to  accomplish  no  other  end  than  the  training  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  illustrious  characters  which  are  scattered  through 
history.  And  when  I  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  human 
virtue  is  recorded  by  history,  how  superior  in  dignity  as  well 
as  in  number  are  the  Unnoticed^  unhonoured  saints  and  heroes 
of  domestic  and  humble  life,  I  see  a  light  thrown  over  the 
present  state  which  more  ^an  reconciles  me  to  aU  its  evils."  t 

In  a  world  so  circumstanced,  then,  as  this,  we  are  workers 
together  with  God,  or  were  intended  to  be  workers  with  Him, 
OB  in  the  guiding  and  saving  of  our  natural,  so  of  our  moral 
and  spiritual  life.  The  analogy  between  them  is  perfect.  And 
though,  because  of  the  incompleteness  of  human  existence, 
and  its  unattained  purposes  in  so  narrow  and  uncertain  a 

*  Channing — ^Dndleian  Lecture,  1821. 

t  Channing's  Miscellaneous  Discourses,  Discourse  vi.  pp.  194,  195. 
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period  of  daration  as  its  piesent  oonditioii  affords,  peculiar 
powers  and  aids  have  been  Touchsafed  to  cany  us  through  those 
conflicts  whose  results  can  only  be  folly  divulged  in  an  ulterior 
state  of  being,  it  is  in  nowise  the  less  true  that,  in  both  de- 
partments of  our  present  being,  the  moral  equally  with  the 
physical,  the  design  is,  to  ''call  forth  power  by  obstruction.'* 

The  gospel  itself  is  but  a  more  emphatic  and  clearer  call  to 
put  fortii  the  power  that  is  in  us ;  and  while  it  discloses  to  us 
opportunities  and  resources  peculiar  to  itself  it  not  less  unfolds 
to  us  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  menaced,  and  the  weakness 
which  necessitates  its  succours.  It  does  not  elaborate  or  prove  ; 
buty  with  a  philosophy  on  a  leivel  with  its  goodness,  it  sees 
human  nature  as  all  have  seen  and  felt  it,  who  have  ever  thought 
about  it ;  and  with  all  directum  and  plainness  speaks  of  and 
treats  it  accordingly.  "  I  hate  vain  thoughts,"  says  the  Psalmistw 
He  combated,  but  he  had  them ;  and  combated  them  the  more 
because  they  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  temptation,  transgression 
and  sin,  under  which  he  fell  and  suffered.  And  what  but  the 
same  human  nature  was  it,  only  with  a  clearer  analysis  and 
more  solemn  warning,  which,  centuries  after,  came  under  the 
notice  of  Him  who  said,  ''Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts"  ?  And  "  evil  thoughts"  once  entertained  and  encou- 
raged, by  means  of  them  all  the  wickedness  by  which  the 
world  is  vexed,  by  which  life  is  plagued,  and  souls  are  lost ! 

The  experience  of  all  times  and  nations  has  proverbialized 
this  lesson — "  Guard  against  beoinninos."  For  "  thoughts 
«re  the  first-bom  of  the  mind ;  and  as  we  think,  we  feel ;  as 
we  feel,  we  desire ;  as  we  desire,  we  act ;  and  by  our  actions 
our  character  is  formed  and  our  condition  is  determined." 

This  is  the  natural  process;  not  always  ending  in  the 
threatened  result,  but  always  having  that  tendency.  Some 
resist  and  arrest  it ;  because,  with  the  Psalmist,  by  discipline, 
by  prayer,  by  experience,  and  the  earnest  use  of  means  and 
graces,  they  have  come  to  love  God  more  than  they  love  a 
faithless  and  a  godless  world.   Others  yield  and  fall ;  first  tarn- 
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pering,  then  inviting,  then  complying,  and  then  giving  them- 
selves over  to  the  bondage  of  evil,  and  that  nnrtoied  spirit  of 
evil  within  which  Scriptuie  personifies  under  the  not  too  ter- 
rible form  and  title  of  the  ^*  DeviL"  And,  to  use  this  form  of 
speech,  what  active  and  efficient  instraments  this  hatefiil 
nature  has  at  its  command !  How  unsuspected  at  first !  How 
inaJignant  and  how  potent,  if  not  detected  and  expelled  by 
the  prepared  and  instructed  conscience  ! 

Follow  out  vanity,  envy,  jealousy,  avarice,  or  the  lust  of 
hewing.  How  small  their  beginnings  I  How  odious  their  un- 
checked maturity !  And  yet  not  one  of  them  whose  legitimate 
objects,  if  we  may  so  say,  would  not  have  been  far  more  pro- 
bably, permanency  and  securely  attained,  in  the  way  of  God's 
ordidning,  by  the  "  love  of  his  law"  and  compliance  with  his 
wilL 

The  passion  of  envy  cannot  bear  to  see  another  prosperous ; 
the  passion  of  jealousy  cannot  bear  to  hear  another  praised ; 
vanity  agonizes  that  it  may  be  seen  and  admired  of  men ;  and 
the  desire  to  have,  never  easy  so  long  as  there  remains  a  want 
to  be  satisfied  or  a  £mcy  to  be  realized.  Hence  the  violation 
of  all  social  rules,  the  subversion  of  all  social  comfort  Hence, 
among  other  things,  the  inordinate  love  of  dress ;  hence  pick- 
ing and  stealing ;  hence  the  combination  of  plotting  heads 
and  daring  hands  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  society ;  hence 
the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  low;  as  among  the  wider  and 
promiscuous  circles  of  our  human  life,  "hatred,  variance, 
emulations,  wrath,  strife ;"  in  a  word,  confusion  and  every  evil 
thing. 

Beware,  then,  my  dear  young  people  of  this  congregation, 
of  the  beginnings  of  these  things !  Even  you  who  are  com- 
paratively advanced  in  years  and  in  the  struggles  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  do  not  underrate  even  their  casual  presence  in  your 
minds,  but  remember  that  every  day  of  life  is  a  warfare,  and 
that  "  the  sword  of  the  spirit"  is  never  to  be  sheathed. 

Do  as  David  did  in  two  respects ;  and  the  better  to  arrive 
at  his  aversion,  give  diligence  to  cultivate  his  afiection.     "  I 
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hate  vain  thoBghts,"  he  says;  "hut  God's  law  do  I  lava** 
Now,  in  laruth,  God's  law  is  itself  little  else  than  love.  For 
the  two  great  hranches,  the  growth  of  one  stem,  are  cnriously 
and  instinctively  "like  one  another," — ^love  to  God  and  love 
to  man.  And  we  learn  on  apostolic  auHiority,  if  any  lesser 
authority  could  he  needed,  that  "  Love  worketh  no  iU  to  his 
neighbour,"  and  therefore  "Love  is  the  fdlfiUing  of  the  law.** 
Partly  speculative,  because  it  must  have  a  foundation  to  ori- 
ginate and  support  it ;  hut  partly  and  prevailingly  practical, 
as  we  have  it  in  that  ancient  prophetic  form,  "loving  mercy, 
doing  justly,  and  walking  humbly."  Piety  to  God,  and  amity 
to  Man !  Finding  and  loving  God  first ;  and  then,  all  that 
Crod  loves,  and  all  whom  Ghnst  is  willing  and  seeking  to  bring 
to  Him,  that  they  may  dwell  with  Him  in  the  Light  that  never 
dims  and  the  Life  that  never  dies  ! 

Do  we  want  a  motive  and  a  reason  for  addressing  ourselves 
to  this  holy  and  needed  work  1  We  have  it  well  supplied  in 
those  farther  words  of  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Komans  :  ex- 
horting to  this  love  of  God  and  man,  he  proceeds  to  say  (ch. 
xiii.  11),  "And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high 
time  to  awake  out  of  sleep ;  for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer 
than  when  we  believed ;  ttie  night  is  feu*  spent,  the  day  ia  at 
homdr 

My  brethren,  these  words  suggest  to  us  another  and  remain- 
ing sense  of  the  expression  in  the  Psalm,  "  vain  thoughts,"  and 
justify  the  sequel  we  have  adopted  in  our  text :  "  Go,  stand 
and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words  of  this 
lifa"  What  life  1  The  life  of  the  holy  begun  here,  and  the 
life  of  the  happy  and  the  saved  completed  above !  Separated 
ftom  which,  all  under  heaven  is  vanity,  veriest  vanity  !  The 
happiest  and  the  holiest  life  on  earth,  apart  from  this,  would  be 
but  a  phantasm ;  a  gilded  show ;  an  avenue  leading  to  nothing; 
a  bridge  of  beautiful  construction,  but  with  the  last  arch 
wanting ! 

No  life  so  happy,  as  not  to  have  its  hours  of  trial  and  its 
-'^vs  of  sorrow  \   No  life  so  holy,  as  not  to  feel  the  need  of  its 
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sapports  and  the  inspiration  of  its  immortal  hopes !  We  can 
only  be  faithM  to  the  present  by  leaning  on  the  fotore.  And 
the  most  heroic  virtae  and  the  sublimest  siifTering  only  speak 
with  their  whole  meaning,  only  shine  with  their  whole  radiance, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  truth,  "  Because  I  Hve,  ye 
shall  live  also."  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am,  ye  may  be  also." 
"  Fear  not :  I  am  the  first  and  the  last ;  I  am  he  that  liveth, 
and  was  dead ;  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore." 

0  blessed  truth !  0  holy  hope  !  0  needed  and  sustaining 
promise  !  A  promise  which  the  powers  of  earth  cannot  give, 
and  the  tyrannies  of  earth  cannot  take  away!  A  promise 
which  dries  the  orphan's  tear,  and  quenches  the  widow's  sigh ! 
A  promise  which  smooths  the  dying  pillow,  and  throws  a  light 
over  the  darkest  hour !  "Well  and  justly  then  did  the  angel 
command :  "  Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people 
all  the  words  of  this  lifa" 

1  am,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  permitted  to  stand  iu  His  temple, 
once  again,  to-day  I  I  would  I  were  more  equal  to  the  privilege, 
and  more  assured  of  its  regular  or  frequent  return.  But  I 
should  be  unworthy  to  "  speak  the  words  of  this  life  to  you," 
if  it  were  not  my  humble  and  trustful  prayer,  that  my  soul 
may  be  ready  for  all  His  will ;  thankful  for  His  mercies  past, 
and  hopeful  for  His  mercies  to  you,  brethren,  as  to  me,  in  the 
remaining  days,  be  they  many  or  be  they  few  V 

I  rejoice  that  some  measure  of  strength  has  been  allowed 
me  to-day  to  speak  to  you  of  the  great  and  crowniug  truth, 
as  we  believe  it  to  be,  in  Jesus  Chri3t  I  conclude  with  the 
iteration  of  a  fact  which  every  year  of  a  long  life  has  impressed, 
and  every  hour  in  the  evening  of  life  confirms.  My  testimony 
is,  in  the  words  of  an  earnest  Christian  preacher — ^that  "  our 
whole  nature  wants  the  gospel  Goodness  wants  it ;  penitence 
wants  it ;  grief  wants  it  j  prosperity  wants  it ;  we  want  it  in 
solitude ;  we  want  it  in  society ;  we  want  it  in  our  weakness 
and  in  our  energy ;  life  wants  it ;  death  wants  it ;  bereavement 
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wants  it ;  they  all  exclaim,  *  Come,  Lord  Jesus  j'  and  he  replies, 
'Behold,  I  come  quickly.'  All  hearts  have  their  burdens;  all 
spirits  sometimes  fednt ;  and  sweet  to  all  is  the  voice  which 
says,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest !' "    Amen, 


THE    POWER    OF    HABIT. 

BY   REV.    EDJfUND   KELU 


Proverbs  it.  26 : 
"Let  all  thy  ways  be  estabHshed.'* 

My  text  points  to  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  in  the  for- 
mation of  habit.  The  power  of  haibit  is  so  well  understood  as 
a  metaphysical  fiEMit,  that  it  would  scarcely  seem  to  need  eluci- 
dation* What  more  common  than  to  hear  it  said  of  one  man, 
that  he  is  of  virtuous— of  another,  that  he  is  of  disreputahle, 
hahits  !  The  influence  of  habit  in  life's  daily  routine  is  indeed 
indisputably  admitted ;  yet  its  enormous  power  and  bearing 
to  raise  the  spirit  to  the  highest  point  of  elevation  by  means 
of  that  lofty  morality  which  springs  from  the  dominion  of 
religion  over  the  soul,  or  its  malign  sway  to  sink  the  immortal 
mind  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  by  subserviency  to 
worldly  thought,  has  perhaps  seldom  received  the  considera- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled.  I  have  said  that  the  power  of 
habit  is  indisputably  acknowledged.  And  yet,  even  in  that 
which  is  external — conscious  to  the  senses,  it  often  eludes 
observation  &om  the  gentleness  of  the  gradations  by  which 
its  approaches  are  made  and  its  strength  established.  The 
easy  readiness  with  which  a  thousand  hourly  avocations  are 
discharged — the  facility  with  which  the  practised  citizen 
threads  the  streets  amidst  a  countless  throng — ^the  fearlessness 
with  which  the  sailor  climbs  the  tallest  mast — ^the  dexterity 
with  which  the  artisan  brings  to  perfection  the  complicated 
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piece  of  workmanship,  and  bestows  on  it  its  last  delicate  finish 
— ^the  pliability  of  the  musician^s  practised  hand  amidst  the 
strings  of  his  instrument — the  extraordinary  skill  with  which 
the  painter  or  the  sculptor  makes  the  canvas  speak  or  the 
marble  breathe — ^are  all  in  great  measure  the  result  of  habit^ 
though  not  always  immediately  felt  to  be  so,  because  the 
determinations  of  the  will  by  which  these  feats  are  accom- 
plished are  too  fleeting  to  be  recognized,  too  minute  and  inde- 
finable to  leaye  footprints  on  the  sands  of  memory.  Even  the 
rich,  flowing  speech  of  the  accomplished  orator,  apparently 
arranged  instantaneously  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  com- 
position, and  accompanied  by  appropriate  modulation  and 
gesture,  are  greatly  to  be  resolved  into  the  power  of  habit, 
excited  by,  and  acting  in  unison  with,  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  or  body. 

And  with  a  weightier,  more  important  emphasis  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  the  highest  graces  of  spintualitjf  can  only  be 
reached  by  that  moral  strength  which  habit  gives.  Those 
noble  beings  on  whom  we  gaze  with  almost  reverence,  standing 
on  a  Christian  eminence  which,  however  pure  our  desires,  we 
think  we  shall  in  vain  aspire  to  reach,  attained  that  spiritual 
elevation  by  a  succession  of  virtuous  thoughts  and  acts,  each 
thought  or  act  little  differing  from  the  preceding  one  in  the 
degree  of  its  virtue  or  holiness,  but  still  being  one  step  onward 
— ^that  step  enabling  him  who  made  it  to  ascend  to  higher  and 
yet  higher  excellence.  It  is  thus  that  a  single-minded  purity 
is  reached  by  a  series  of  previous  righteous  thoughts  and  holy 
purposes,  as  entirely  as  practice^  habit,  leads  to  artistic  perfec- 
tion— as  the  skill,  for  instance,  of  a  Titian  was  the  achievement 
of  an  infinity  of  touches  of  that  masters  pencil  And  purity 
of  morality  is  even  a  more  sure  d^endance  as  the  result  of 
habit  than  skill  in  art  I  have  always  admired  the  confidence 
in  the  steadfiastness  of  virtue  expressed  by  the  heathen  king, 
Pyrrhus,  in  his  encomium  on  his  military  opponent,  who  had 
indignantly  rejected  the  base  suggestion  to  take  him  off  by 
poison, — ^'^  Admirable  Fabriciusf'  he  excUdmed;  'Mt  would 
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be  as  easy  to  turn  the  sun  from  its  couise  as  thee  from  the 
path  of  honour  !*'  The  habit  of  virtue  was  in  the  Eoman  hero 
so  fixed,  that  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  might  as  easily  have 
been  reversed,  as  that  earthly  temptation  should  have  obtained 
the  mastery  over  h\m.  And  thus  would  a  soul-re^u^ng  mo- 
rality prevail  with  us  as  Christians,  if  we  would  allow  the 
power  of  habit  to  weave  its  kindly  web  around  us.  That 
benignant  power — so  often,  alas !  perverted,  but  which  the 
Almighty  Bestower  of  all  good  gave  us  to  make  the  path  of 
duty  easy — would  come  to  our  aid  in  our  struggles  for  righte- 
ousness, if  we  would  permit  it  to  steep  us  in  its  sweet  and  holy 
influences,  and  to  bend  our  pliant  natures  in  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  His  perfection  who  is  the  infinitely  pure,  the  Father 
of  our  spirits.  It  is  this  too  lightly-esteemed  but  invaluable 
principle  of  our  constitution,  the  power  of  habit  over  us  in  our 
spiritual  hdng^  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  in  connection 
with  the  text,  "  Let  all  thy  ways  be  established,"  that  you  may 
be  thereby  induced  to  exercise  a  watchful  vigilance  over  every 
passing  thought  and  minutest  action,  and  may  duly  appreciate 
the  pathway,  the  only  pathway,  by  which  you  can  arrive  at 
that  perfection  after  which  we  are  bound  to  aspire  as  followers 
pf  the  Saviour.  O  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  reach  the  hearts 
of  those  who  hear  me,  even  as  I  pray  that  the  solemn  truth 
may  ever  be  inwrought  into  my  own  soul ! 

And  first  let  me  trace  more  folly  the  power  of  habit  in  the 
formation  of  the  personal  virtues. 

I  may  assume  that  you  desire  your  own  thoughts  should  be 
pure,  pure  as  the  crystal  stream  whose  cloudless,  transparent 
waters  mirror  the  pebbly  bed  below.  But  how  is  this  purity 
to  be  attained  ?  I  answer.  By  resolutely  determining  never  to 
indulge  a  single  thought  which  Christian  purity  would  disown. 
I  am  not,  believe  me,  speaking  of  an  unattainable  excellence, 
as  fjEur  at  least  as  touches  purity  of  aspiration.  There  are  those 
often — ^very  often,  I  believe,  in  the  first  bloom  of  life — ^whose 
youthfiil  brow  would  mantle,  whose  sensitive  conscience  would 
startle,  at  the  thought  of  aught  that  was  beneath  the  purity  of 
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gospel  precept.  It  is  a  heavenly-mindedness  to  vhich  many 
of  the  wise  and  good  have  been  ever  reaching.  And  an  habi- 
tual internal  purity  is  that  to  which  all  must  aspire  who  would 
render  themselves  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  "  saints  in 
light."  And  you,  my  brethren,  why  should  not  you  be  of  that 
blissful  throng  1  You  have  only — as  I  am  desirous  to  press 
upon  you — studiously,  prayerfully,  to  banish  each  unrighteous 
and  unworthy  thought, — ^to  avoid  every  scene,  every  occasion, 
which  would  check  and  pen  down  your  heavenward  aspira- 
tions,— ^you  have  only  to  exercise  a  healthful  curb  over  life's 
grave  or  gayer  hours, — and  habit  will  come,  like  a  second 
nature,  to  give  you  the  glorious  sovereignty  of  your  own  spirits, 
and  to  clothe  you,  as  far  as  the  weakness  of  mortality  can  be 
so  clothed,  in  the  robe  of  celestial  purity. 

And  bear  in  mind  that  veracity,  temperance,  chastity,  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  every  personal  virtue,  follows  the  same  gene- 
ral law  of  subserviency  to  habit.  Let  me  then  urge,  in  the 
words  of  our  text,  "Let  all  thy  ways  be  established."  Be 
resolved  on  no  dngle  occasion  to  succumb  to  temptation's  lure, 
and  you  will  ultimately  find  it  as  repugnant  to  your  nature  to 
deviate  &om  the  dictates  of  conscience,  as  it  is  to  him  who  has 
accustomed  himself  to  the  degradation  of  a  devious  course,  to 
force  himself  to  tread  the  path  of  righteousness. 

Let  me  now  approach  the  social  virtues,  and  consider  the 
power  of  habit  in  their  culture  and  progress.  And  here,  again, 
I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  omnipotent  in  the  production  of  all 
that  we  most  admire  and  love.  How  were  those  characters 
formed,  peering  above  their  fellows  and  laying  the  highest 
claim  to  the  reverent  homage  of  their  kind — the  glorious  com- 
pany of  apostles  and  the  martyrs  of  Christian  truth,  those  who 
"  counted  not  life  dear"  to  them  so  that  they  might  obey  His 
voice  who  has  bequeathed  the  command  to  his  followers  to 
gladden  the  abodes  of  humanity  by  the  sanctifying  influences 
of  our  holy  Mth ; — ^how,  I  say,  were  those  chiu*acters  formed, 
but  by  heaping  pile  on  pile  of  benevolent  and  self-denying 
acts  ?   Li  later  times  how  were  moulded  the  hearts  of  a  Howard 
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and  an  Oberlin,  a  Tuckerman  and  a  Fry,  standing  at  such  high 
elevation  above  their  compatriots,  but  by  continuous  acts  of 
kindness  and  self-devotion,  begun  and  persevered  in  till  gene- 
rous social  love  became  part  of  their  moral  nature,  and  the 
last  horrors  of  a  dungeon  or  the  dread  infection  of  loathsome 
disease  were  light  in  comparison  with  the  joy  of  benefiting  and 
blessing  man  ? 

In  that  charity  which  is  never  niggard  of  its  gifts  is  the 
sway  of  habit  peculiarly  evinced.  Giving  liberally  to  benevo- 
lent or  religious  institutions,  or  to  the  more  private  succour  of 
the  unfortunate,  becomes  completely  by  habit  the  impulse  of 
our  spirits,  stimulating  the  heart  of  sympathy  in  which  the 
principle  of  charity  originated.  Those  who  have  much  expe- 
rience in  raising  funds  for  philanthropic  or  for  more  directly 
religious  objects,  will  soon  discover  that  there  are  beings,  not 
always  the  most  opulent,  whose  hearts  ever  respond  to  the  call 
on  their  bounty, — ^beings,  it  may  be,  whose  conscious  self- 
denial  must  precede  the  gift,  but  who  so  apportion  their  income 
as  to  enable  themselves  to  indulge  in  the  greatest  of  all  luxu- 
ries to  the  Christian,  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  Their  welcome 
smile,  their  outstretched  hand,  assure  you  that,  so  &r  from 
considering  you  in  interceding  for  their  charity  an  intruder  on 
their  kindness,  they  are  obliged  to  the  friend  who  will  point 
out  to  them  the  means  of  most  judiciously  contributing  of 
their  store.  The  principle  of  giving,  according  as  God  has 
blessed  them,  in  his  service  and  to  his  children,  lives  in  their 
bosom  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  yearning  desire,  which  needs 
gratification,  and  they  must  seek  out  objects  of  benevolence  and 
create  a  sphere  for  spreading  gospel  truth  as  it  came  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  glorious  light  and  liberty,  rather 
than  not  share  in  the  godlike  office  of  rendering  others  blest. 
Have  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  met  with  those  who 
shrink  from  all  generous  sacrifices,  and  whose  hand  never  opens 
at  the  sight  of  real  want,  however  urgent  the  claim  or  impor- 
tunate the  demand  ?  The  force  of  that  habit,  which  is  not 
affcer  Christ,  has  so  environed  them  in  its  meshes,  that  it  has 
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gteded  t^eir  hearts  against  all  thie  sorrow-stirrmg  incidents  of 
humanity.  Instances  are  on  record  of  beings  who,  though 
perfectly  convinced  that  duty  deananded  the  oflfering  of  sym- 
pathy, were  so  Bpirit-oramped  and  fettered,  so  totally  the 
manacled  slaves  of  their  perishable  wealth,  that  they  were 
powerless  to  execute  the  dictates  of  their  reason.  It  was  said 
of  a  gentleman,  well  known  in  his  day  in  the  walks  of  literar 
ture,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  unintermitting  care 
and  a  series  of  parsimonious  savings,  that,  though  sensible  of 
the  plenitude  of  the  plea  which  might  be  laid  before  him,  and 
confident  that  his  ftinds  were  abundantly  ample  to  meet  the 
call,  he  would  yet  invariably  entreat  his  friends  to  withdraw 
humanity's  petition,  saying,  ''  Do  not  ask  me  for  anything,  for 
I  cannot  give." 

And  omnipotent  habit)  which  has  such  unbounded  influence 
in  cherishing  the  growth  of  the  per^onruil  virtues  and  the  highest 
graces  of  the  aoooZ,  the  benevolent  affections,  shall  it  have  less 
cogency  in  the  culture  of  the  devotional  affections  f  This,  its 
most  important  sway  and  power,  I  wish  more  particularly  to 
lay  before  you, — ^to  entreat  you  to  question  with  me  if  the 
devotional  spirit,  man's  highest  privilege,  can  be  framed  and 
nurtured  by  other  means  than  by  habitual  and  frequent  com- 
munion with  our  Father  in  heaven,  than  by  real  prayer  and 
supplication  ascending  from  our  heart's  altar  unto  Him  ? — ^to 
question  with  me  if  we  can  attain  to  elevating  views  of  the 
character  of  God,  and  seek  after,  till  we  possess,  the  love  which 
shall  impel  us  to  bring  affection's  tribute  of  obedience  unto 
Him,  without  oft-recurring  contemplation  of  his  glorious  attri- 
butes and  perfections,  and  of  the  blest  filial  relationship  in 
which  we  stand  to  Him,  our  all-gracious  Parent  ?  Men,  with 
a  poor  intellectual  pride,  are  sometimes  found  who  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  the  benefits  of  secret  prayer  and  of  other  means 
of  grace,  as  i^  gifted  with  minds  of  superior  strength,  they 
had  risen  to  a  mental  altitude  far  above  the  need  of  such  helps 
to  spirituality.  Shallow  dreamers !  Devotion's  blest  reality, 
its  heavenly  aid,  it  has  not  been  yours  to  experience,  and 
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argument  from  analogy  is  against  you.  You  hare  not  sought 
the  life-giving  power  of  pray^,  or  you  would  have  discovered 
that  the  devotional  character  can  be  formed  by  no  different 
law  than  by  that  which  moulds  all  other  characteristics  of  our 
nature — I  mean  the  power  of  gradual  acquisUiony  of  habk. 
Acknowledge  this  power,  and  the  voice  of  immortality  invests 
wi&L  a  tone  of  imperative  c(»nmand  each  hallowed  call  to  those 
religious  rites  which  are  the  divinely^ordained  medium  for  the 
attainment  of  that  piety  which  should  be  the  spiril^s  native 
atmosphere.  As  well  might  you  expect  to  ascend  some  moun- 
tain's snow-capt  pinnacle  without  cautiously  winding  your  way 
to  its  lofty  summit,  afi  to  share  tiie  affections  of  the  child  of 
God  wi^out  complying  with  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
his  happy  devotionid  &ame  can  be  acquired.  When  we  read 
of  "  the  excellent  spirit"  that  was  in  ^Daniel,  of  his  resolution 
in  defence  of  his  holy  faith  to  endure  even  unto  death,  we 
might  have  inferred,  had  Scripture  n&t  mentioned  the  fact, 
that,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  ^'  he  kneeled  three 
times  a-day  and  gave  thanks  before  his  God."  When  our 
thoughts  turn  to  the  entire  devotedness  of  the  Saviour,  we  see 
in  it  the  fruits  of  his  hours  of  watchfulness,  of  his  nights  of 
prayer.  But,  apart  from  the  many  instances  recorded  on  the 
sacred  page,  how,  think  you,  were  formed  the  elevated  spirits 
whose  names  are  among  the  household  words,  breathed  with 
reverence  to  those  dear  to  us  when  we  would  wish  to  inspire 
them  with  the  love  of  what  is  holy  and  devout  1  You  delight  to 
dwell  on  the  piety  erf  a  Pascal  and  a  Fenelon — ^you  cannot  but 
be  touched  by  the  devotional  fervour  of  a  Doddridge  and  a 
Watts — ^you  justly  value  the  ardent  outpourings  of  your  own 
Lindsey  and  Priestley  and  Channing.  It  is  not  for  us  to  in- 
vade the  private  sanctuary  in  which  their  heavenward  thoughts 
were  nurtured,  to  enter  that  closet  the  door  of  which  their 
Saviour  commanded  them  to  close ;  yet  can  there  be  a  doubt 
but  that  their  lamp  of  devotion  burned  brightly  because  they 
freely  adminifirtered  to  it  the  pure  oil  of  gratitude  and  praise 
and  prayer  I    Utterly  unphilosophical  is  any  hypothesis  which 
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would  give  the  promise  of  piety,  with  all  its  rich  blessings,  to 
those  who  are  wilfully  indifferent  to  the  footstool  of  their 
Father's  throne,  to  his  felt^  his  more  injmediate  presence. 
Sooner  might  the  pinionless  eagle  rise  to  meet  the  sun,  than 
the  spirit  be  prepared  for  its  heavenly  home  without  the  exer- 
cises of  piety. 

See,  too,  in  a  fearful  contrast,  the  power  of  habit  when  it  is 
suffered  to  bear  sway  in  criminality,  and  to  drag  down  to  a 
deeper  abyss  of  infamy  the  infatuated  slaves  of  vice !  The 
Ahabs,  the  Tarquins,  the  Keros  of  our  race,  became  the  mon- 
sters of  iniquity  at  which  humanity  shudders,  by  yielding 
themselves  to  successive  gradations  in  the  descending  scale  of 
crime,  resulting  at  last  in  ungovernable  cruelty  and  lust  Yet 
they  were  once  gmleless  and  innocent  infants,  on  whose  mental 
tablet  miglU  have  been  graven  all  that  was  fair  and  pure  and 
virtuous.  How  would  one  who  gazed  upon  their  cradled 
purity  have  startled  at  the  dark  vision  of  their  sceptred  lives ! 
Of  the  tyrant  Nero  it  is  recorded,  that  when  a  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  was  taken  to  him  for  his  signature  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  exclauned  with  a  burst  of 
compassionate  compunction,  '^  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never 
learned  to  write !" 

Such  being  the  almost  despotic  sway  of  habit  in  moulding 
the  character  either  for  good  or  for  iU,  can  I,  my  Christian 
brethren,  desire  too  ardently  to  induce  you  to  train  by  habit 
your  souls  for  heaven — ^your  affections  for  the  God  who  claims 
your  hearts  1  Thus  shall  you  live  for  life's  holiest  end  and 
purposa  Each  passing  hour  shall  render  your  spirits  more 
meet  for  a  home  of  purity — ^your  Father's  bhssful  presence  : 

''Till  patience,  virtue,  penevering  love, 
At  length  have  borne  the  well-tried  heart  above, 
And  holier  tastes  and  purer  joys  arise, 
And  peace  descends — such  peace  as  glads  the  skies."* 

Professor  Brown,  when  portraying  the  final  result  of  habit 
on  the  virtuous,  writes :  "  There  are  spirits  which  even  on 
*  Poems  by  Mrs.  Homblower,  p.  203. 
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earth  are  elevated  above  tliat  little  scene  of  mortal  ambition 
with  which  their  benevolent  wishes  for  the  sufferers  here  are 
the  single  tie  that  connects  them  still  AU  with  them  is 
serenity.  The  darkness  and  the  storm  are  beneath  them. 
They  have  only  to  look  down  with  generous  sympathy  on 
those  who  have  not  yet  risen  so  high,  and  to  look  up  with 
gratitude  to  that  heaven  which  is  above  their  he^d,  and  which 
is  almost  Oj^ning  to  receive  them." 

We  may  stimulate  our  zeal  to  reach  this  exalted  state  of 
purity,  to  which  our  Father's  voice  invites  us,  by  remembering 
that  each  single  triumph  in  well-doing,  by  increasing  the  faci- 
lity of  the  mcceedmg  triumph,  acts  with  accelerated  influence 
in  promoting  higher  achievement,  and  that,  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning, every  single  instance  in  which  virtue  succumbs  to 
temptation  will  oppose  an  added  obstacle  to  that  high  moral 
and  spiritual  elevation  which  we  mitst  reach  ere  we  shall  hear 
the  Saviour^s  thrilling  gratulation — "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  enter  tiiou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  Thus 
can  enlightened  philosophy  grasp  the  depth  of  the  holy  Mes- 
siah^s  teaching,  that  "he  who  offendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty 
of  alL"  For  the  mind,  by  every  breach  of  the  Divine  law, 
Joses  its  virtuous  self-reliance — its  power  of  determination  to 
persevere.  It  is  self-convicted  of  unrighteousness.  It  has 
wilfully  sinned  against  its  God,  and  how  can  it  look  up  to 
Him  for  help?  Perfection  of  character  —  the  reward  the 
Christian  has  before  him — demands  the  soul's  whole  strength. 
The  veering  course — affections  given  to  earth — will  never 
reach  it  It  asks  for  victories  on  victories,  through  pears  of 
effort  The  Christian  soldier  must  resist,  steadfast  in  the 
faith,  till  the  fervent  desire  of  the  apostle  be  accomplished — 
that  "  the  Grod  of  all  grace,  who  has  called  us  to  his  eternal 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  make 
you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you,"  till  ye  shall  be 
raised  beyond  the  fear  or  power  of  failure. 

Is  it  said  that  too  much  is  expected  from  frail  humanity  in 
requiring  that  it  should  be  ever  on  the  watch — ever  on  the 
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strain,  to  gaaid  itself  bam  ererj  taint  of  auiy  and  to  bear 
<Miward  its  nnderiating  comse  to  the  goal  of  peEfecti4»i  I  No ! 
£ar  no  eflfoit  can  be  too  gieat^  too  endming,  £[>r  that  vhich 
eoneerns  eternity ;  no  desire  of  obedience  can  be  too  strong 
towards  Him  who  has  giYen  ns  life's  ooontloBS^  life's  ondless 
bJffWRJi^a.  Lapses — and  with  ereiy  effort,  with  all  our  polity 
ei  desire — lapses  there  will  be,  erea  in  the  good  man's  course 
— ^moments  of  forgetfolness — transient  relaxations  of  purpose ; 
for  man,  with  his  best  intentions^  is  weak ;  bnt  OTeiy  sach 
deviation  shoold,  if  it  be  poesiUe^  ere  the  son  go  down,  be 
repented  o£  To  cancel  it  iB  be jond  oor  power.  Each  sin 
most  leave  its  stain  of  deeper  or  of  feinter  shade  on  eveiy 
boman  heart  Sool-stirring  fiiith! — that  ereiy  thoo^t  or 
deed  of  goodness — eveiy  embijo  conc^tion  or  act  of  sin,  must 
stamp  its  ineffiM^able  character  on  the  undying  future ! 

And  now,  brethren  beloTed,  what  can  I  say  unto  you,  but, 
in  the  words  of  my  text^  ''Let  <dl  your  ways  be  established" I 
Habit  brooks  no  delay.  Whilst  yoo  hesitate,  it  is  secretly, 
but  inevitably,  shaping  the  mould  in  which  your  character  is 
cast^  inscribing  yoor  destiny  fer  eternity.  O  then,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  biing  to  your  assistance  this  giant  poww,  with  its 
hundred  arms  to  lift  you  above  the  tunnoil  of  perpetual  con- 
flict, and  to  render  your  path  in  life  s^ene — in  virtue  happy  1 

And  you,  brethren,  who  may  be  already  habitually  living 
in  the  light  of  heaven,  let  me  exhort  you  to  persevere.  Keep 
stiU  in  view  your  lolly  nature,  your  immortal  destiny,  and 
aspire  to  be  worthy  your  exalted  titles  of  ^  sons  of  €rod  and 
joint  hetts  with  Christ"  Think  of  the  blissful  associations 
which  habit  will  cluster  round  you  in  your  onward,  upward 
path— of  the  images  of  purity  and  virtue  with  which  you  will 
be  surrounded  in  the  recollection  of  past  temptations  over- 
come, and  noble  acts  of  self-denial  and  benevolence  achieved ! 
Hdnk  of  the  sweet  peace  with  which  you  will  meet  life's 
closing  scene,  and  of  the  rapture  with  which  you  may  antici- 
pate an  endless  re-union  with  the  loved  who  are  gone  before 
you  to  that  better  home !     Think  of  the  blest  companionship 
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with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect— of  companionship 
with  Jesus,  the  sinless,  the  exalted  one-^K)r,  if  you  need  a 
higher  bliss  to  quicken  you  to  undying  effort,  think  of  the 
Being  of  wisdom,  power  and  love,  surpassing  human  thought^ 
your  Father  and  your  God,  whose  fdt  presence  shall  bless 
each  moment  of  that  life  which  shall  be  ! 


b2 


THE  GOODNESS   OF   GOD. 

BY   REV.    JOHN   SHANNON. 


Psalm  cxIy.  9  : 
'*  The  Lord  is  good  to  all ;  imd  his  tehder  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

The  existence  of  a  God  is  almost  universally  admitted,  but 
his  character  and  perfections  are  grossly  misunderstood.  The 
heathens  have  represented  their  deities  as  subject  to  all  the 
frailties,  influenced  by  all  the  temptations,  and  actuated  by  all 
the  passions,  that  beset  mankind.  The  worship  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  probably  has  a  tendency  to  impress  the  minds 
of  her  devotees  with  the  belief  that  Grod  is  an  austere  and  re- 
pulsive Being,  since  He  is  not  usually  approached  directly  in 
prayer,  but  is  generally  addressed  through  the  mediation  of 
Saints.  It,  at  least,  has  the  effect  of  leading  the  worshipper  to 
attribute  to  the  mediators  those  merciful  and  benevolent  feel- 
ings which  form  the  brightest  traits  in  the  character  of  God, 
and  to  cast  the  benignity  of  the  Supreme  Being  into  the  shade 
when  it  can  only  be  exercised  through  their  intervention. 
It  is  lamentable,  too,  that  many  Calvinists  attribute  to  our 
merciful  Father  a  character  dmost  too  dark  to  be  portrayed. 
I  believe  Unitarians  consistently  and  unwaveringly  maintain 
that  God  stands  to  us  in  the  tender  and  endearing  relation  of 
Protector,  Friend  and  Father ;  they  hold  that  He  loves  with  a 
kind  and  compassionate  regard  aU  his  offspring ;  that  He  is 
in  his  very  nature  possessed  of  unbounded  benevolence,  ever 
desirous  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 
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There  is  no  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  perfect 
understanding  of  which  is  better  calculated  to  give  us  correct 
notions  of  his  character,  than  that  of  goodness.  It  is  therefore 
of  importance  that  we  study  this  subject  accurately  and  seri- 
ously, guided  by  the  light  of  Revelation, — ^believing  that  if  we 
have  formed  correct  ideas  on  this  subject,  we  shall  not  be  so 
likely  to  err  in  adopting  opinions  on  other  Christian  doctrines. 

When  it  is  said  that  Grod  is  good,  it  is  meant  that  He  is 
possessed  of  an  attribute  the  same  in  kind  as  that  quality  in 
his  creatures  which  is  denominated  goodness,  though  infinitely 
higher  in  degree.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Deity  is  infinitely 
good,  it  is  meant  that  our  limited  capacities  can  set  no  bounds 
to  its  operations.  It  cannot  mean  that  the  attribute  is  so  pre- 
eminently great  and  glorious,  that  our  finite  understanding 
can  form  no  definite  notions  of  it.  If  the  infinity  of  God's 
attributes  made  them  unintelligible  to  us,  the  Supreme  Being 
would  be  possessed  of  a  number  of  abstract  qualities  of  which 
we  had  no  distinct  conception,  and  consequently  He  could 
never  be  an  object  of  adoration.  We  know  what  benevolence 
means  in  relation  to  a  creature ;  and  if  we  look  abroad  on  the 
world  and  find  results  similar  to  those  which  experience  tells 
us  would  emanate  from  goodness,  we  immediately  conclude 
that  the  Great  Original  of  all  must  possess  this  attribute,  the 
same  in  kind  as  his  creatures,  though  infinitely  higher  in 
degree.  We  may  therefore  rest  safely  in  the  position,  that 
the  goodness  of  God  is  similar  to  that  quality  among  men 
which  is  denominated  by  the  same  name;  and  it  may  be 
defined  to  be  that  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being  whereby 
He  delights  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  to 
minister  to  their  wants  and  ei^joyments  in  proportion  to  the 
capacities  which  they  possess. 

The  goodness  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation  can  be  exhi- 
bited in  conscious  beings  which  are  capable  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  It  is  in  the  conscious  part  of  creation  that  we  are  to 
look  for  evidence  of  his  goodness,  and  there  the  proof  is  abun- 
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danty  nay  oyerwhelming.  Ereiy  portion  of  animated  existence 
seems  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  life.  The  birds  that  beat 
the  air  with  their  pinions,  the  fish  that  swim  the  watery  deep^ 
and  the  numerous  and  varied  tribes  of  animals  that  inhabit 
the  dry  land,  all  seem  pleased  with  the  ei\joyments  that  their 
several  habits  and  propensities  have  fitted  them  to  receive. 
Who  can  walk  abroad  on  a  beautiful  morning,  and  hear  the 
grove  resounding  to  the  melodious  strains  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  and  see  the  little  lambs  bounding  in  the  ecstacy  of 
ei\joyment  on  the  verdant  plains,  and  all  creation  happy  and 
re&eshed  after  the  repose  of  the  night,  without  acknowledging 
that  the  Creator  and  Parent  of  all  must  be  good?  The  wide 
and  deep  ocean  is  no  less  prolific  of  happiness.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  countless  numbers  of  living  creatures  whose  senses 
and  bodily  constitution  are  beautifully  adapted  to  the  element 
in  which  they  exist  Their  wanton  mazes  through  the  waters, 
their  sportive  evolutions,  would  seem  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  only  happy,  but  in  raptures  with  existence.  The  propen- 
sities of  animals  vary,  their  bodily  constitutions  are  different, 
their  peculiar  habits  numerous  and  opposite,  and  yet  they  all 
seem  happy.  The  domesticated  animsd,  as  well  as  the  roamer 
of  the  solitary  wastes, — ^the  fly  that  dances  in  the  sunbeam,  as 
well  as  the  unwieldy  elephant, — ^the  ephemeral  insect  whose 
existence  is  confined  to  a  few  hours,  as  well  as  the  creature 
whose  life  is  prolonged  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, — 
all  taste  the  sweets  and  enjoyments  of  existence. 

Our  astonishment  at  the  amount  of  happiness  that  is  dif- 
fused throughout  creation  will  be  increased  when  we  consider 
what  a  variety  of  causes  must  be  in  steady  and  effectual  ope- 
ration in  order  to  produce  this  pleasure  among  the  numerous 
tribes  of  sentient  beings.  The  sun's  light  must  be  moderate 
and  animating,  neither  too  dazzling  nor  too  obscure ;  his  heat 
mtist  be  genial  and  refreshing,  so  that  they  may  neither  be 
frozen  by  cold  nor  scorched  by  his  beams.  Day  and  night 
must  follow  each  other  in  regular  succession,  so  as  to  allow 
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foT  alternate  activity  and  repose ;  the  seasons  must  follow  their 
allotted  rounds  to  fertilize  the  earth,  quicken  vegetation  and 
mature  the  fruits.  The  earth,  too,  must  be  endued  with  a 
principle  of  productiveness  by  which  it  multiplies  and  ripens 
the  seed  sown ;  uid  even  after  the  plant  has  come  to  perfec- 
tion, there  must  be  in  it  a  combination  of  nutritious  qualities 
to  fit  it  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life.  What  a  wonderful 
complication  of  causes  is  requisite  to  produce  that  one  thing 
called  animal  happiness,  and  how  benevolent  is  the  Being  who 
thus  promotes  the  comfort  and  ei^joyment  of  his  creatures ! 

Man  is  possessed  of  varied  capacities — outward  senses,  ani* 
mal  propensities,  social  affections,  intellectual  faculties,  moral 
sentiments,  and  religious  feelings ;  and  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  each  of  them  is,  by  the  benevolent  arrangement  of  the  Cre- 
ator, productive  of  happiness. 

The  eye  was  not  only  made  for  seeing,  but  was  designed  by 
God  to  be  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  the  mind  the  per- 
ception of  beauty  in  colours.  Thus  the  sky  has  its  fSantastic 
hues,  the  landscape  its  varied  tints,  and  all  nature  its  attract- 
ive beauty  and  loveliness.  God  could  have  given  us  sight 
merely,  without  superadding  to  the  use  of  the  organ  this  per- 
ception and  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of  colours,  which  contri- 
butes so  materially  to  the  sum  of  happiness.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  all  the  other  senses.  He  could  have  given  us  smell 
without  the  perception  of  pleasing  odours,  hearing  without 
the  pleasure  derived  &om  the  harmony  of  melodious  sounds, 
and  taste  without  the  sense  of  sweetness.  If  it  be  asked, 
Why  has  He  made  oux  bodily  senses  the  instruments  of  plea- 
sure, when  He  might  have  constituted  them  otherwise  ? — ^the 
only  intelligible  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the  question  is, 
that  He  is  purely  benevolent^  and  that  He  desires  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  desires  for  food,  sleep,  &c. 
The  gratification  of  them  is  exceedingly  pleasurable,  whereas 
it  is  evident  that  the  Creator  might  have  constituted  us  so 
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that  we  should  have  been  iinpelled  by  strong  instinctiye  ten- 
dencies to  obey  their  calls  without  experiencing  any  pleasure 
consequent  upon  their  gratification. 

The  exercise  of  the  social  and  domestic  affections  forms 
another  channel  by  which  our  happiness  is  enlarged.  For 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  I  shall  refer  to  the  affection  which 
parents  have  for  their  children.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
the  human  race  be  propagated  at  all,  that  parents  should  be 
endued  with  a  strong  instinctive  fondness  for  their  children, 
leading  them  to  protect,  provide  for  and  educate,  the  helpless 
creatures  placed  under  their  care.  What,  however,  but  pure 
benevolence  could  have  made  the  exercise  of  the  parental 
feelings  a  source  of  the  most  unmixed  pleasure  to  the  parents 
themselves  1  I  can  easily  conceive  how  Grod  could  have  made 
the  love  of  the  mother  for  her  child  so  great,  that  she  would' 
have  used  every  means  to  promote  its  happiness,  even  although 
she  felt  no  return  of  pleasure  as  a  reward  for  her  care  and 
attention.  How  ought  she  to  bless  the  benevolence  of  the 
Creator  that  He  has  made  it  her  pleasure  to  work  out  his. 
plans  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  human  race — that  she  feels 
a  supreme  satisfaction  in  listening  to  the  prattle  of  her  inno- 
cent babe,  in  teaching  it  the  use  of  its  limbs,  organs  and 
faculties,  and  La  promoting  its  eomfort  and  amusement,  which 
amply  repays  her  for  all  her  trouble  and  care  ! 

The  intellectual  faculties  of  man  are  numerous  and  varied, 
and  form  another  prolific  source  of  happiness.  The  arithme- 
tician finds  a  pleasure  in  his  figures,  the  geometrician  in  his 
calculations  of  measurement,  the  reasoner  in  his  logic,  the  poet 
in  his  verse,  the  artist  in  his  paintings,  and  the  musician  in 
his  music.  Now  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  Why  does  each  of 
these  persons  feel  a  pleasure  in  his  pursuit  ?  and  if  any  one 
man  be  so  accomplished  as  to  be  a  proficient  in  two  or  more 
or  all  of  these  intellectual  pursuits,  he  experiences  an  aggre- 
gate pleasure  resulting  from  their  combined  exercise.  It 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  Supreme 
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Being  is  benevolent  and  desirous  to  promote  the  ei\joyment 
of  his  creatures. 

The  exercise  of  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  is  a  source 
of  even  higher  aud  purer  felicity.  God  could  have  endued  us 
with  the  feeling  of  justice  without  attaching  any  pleasure  to 
its  exercise ;  He  could  have  given  us  the  sentiment  of  bene- 
volence without  a  consciousness  of  any  of  those  pleasing  and 
delightful  feelings  that  result  from  the  performance  of  gene- 
rous actions ;  He  could  have  made  us  religious  beings  without 
attaching  to  the  exercise  of  our  religious  feelings  that  tranquil 
disposition,  that  confiding  hope  and  humble  resignation,  which 
make  up  what  are  called  the  consolations  of  religion.  In  a 
word,  God  could  have  given  us  abilities  for  good  without 
making  us  happy  in  their  exercise ;  and  if  He  has  linked  reli- 
gion and  our  own  happiness  together,  it  is  a  proof  of  his  pure 
and  never-£Etiling  benevolence. 

Our  recollections  and  anticipations  frequently  give  us  uii-. 
mixed  pleasure.  In  looking  back  upon  the  past,  memory 
dwells  upon  the  happiest  scenes ;  and  in  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  hope  paints  the  distant  prospect  in  attractive  colours. 
What  a  blessing  it  is  that  our  benevolent  Creator  has  consti- 
tuted our  minds  so  that  we  generally  hope  well  for  the  future, 
even  amidst  the  most  distressing  scenes !  It  is  a  balm  that 
casts  an  odour  on  our  path,  a  light  that  throws  its  brightness 
over  our  fixture  prospects.  How  unhappy  we  must  have  been 
if  our  Heavenly  Father  had  implanted  in  our  minds  a  feeling 
of  despair  and  gloomy  foreboding  to  torment  us  when  we 
ventured  to  calculate  on  our  coming  prospects  ! 

There  are  in  the  world  individuals  of  different  tastes,  habits 
and  propensities,  and  yet,  by  the  benevolent  arrangement  of 
the  Creator,  they  are  aU  acting  a  part  in  working  out  the  com- 
mon good.  '^  For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath  many  members, 
and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body  being  many  are  one 
body,"  so  the  different  tastes  that  prevail  in  the  different 
members  of  society,  are  so  arranged  as  to  work  out  the  greatest 
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happiness  and  highest  improyement  of  all  The  ahnost  equal 
distribution  of  happiness  among  all  ranks  of  society  is  another 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  God.  Grod  has  so  arranged  it  in  his 
good  providence  that  whatever  station  of  life  we  occupy,  we 
generally  feel  pleased  with  the  gratifications  that  it  affords, 
even  although  it  may  be  the  lowest ;  whereas  those  who  mix 
in  the  highest  circles  and  have  access  to  the  greatest  sources 
of  ei\joyment,  from  the  sameness  of  their  gratifications  feel 
their  pleasures  no  greater  than  those  of  the  poor  man.  Hap- 
piness is  perhaps  more  equally  distributed  than  most  imagine, 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  universal  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  or, 
as  my  text  has  it,  that  "the  Lord  is  good  to  alL" 

These  remarks  that  I  have  now  made  on  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  as  manifested  in  the  works  of  creation  form  the 
outline  of  what  might  be  said  more  largely  on  the  subject 
I  think  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  the  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  the  works  of  nature ;  and  if  men  would 
but  study  them  more,  it  might  tend  to  correct  their  opinions  in 
theology.  On  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  that  this  is  really 
a  happy,  happy  world.  It  is  almost  incalculable  the  amount 
of  happiness  that  a  human  being  may  enjoy  in  an  ordinary 
lifetime.  Every  day  that  passes  by,  he  may  feel  a  pleasure  in 
activity,  in  developing  and  strengthening  his  bodily  powers. 
He  may  enjoy  comfort  in  reposing  peacefully  after  his  mode- 
rate exercise,  and  in  rising  again,  having  restored  his  exhausted 
energies  for  the  occupations  and  engagements  of  a  returning 
day.  He  may  be  happy  in  the  gratification  of  his  appetites, 
but  happier  still  in  the  exercise  of  his  social  affections,  the 
improvement  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  moral  and  religious  feelings.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who,  influenced  by  the  tenets  of  a  gloomy  theology,  believe 
that  the  world  is  under  God's  curse,  that  man's  moral  and  in- 
tellectual capabilities  are  completely  defaced  by  the  desolating 
influences  of  sin,  that  misery  holds  universal  dominion  over 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  drying  up  every  source  of  comfort 
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to  the  hTiman  family.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  all  things 
are,  what  they  were  pronounced  to  be  on  the  day  of  creation^ 
*'  veiy  good ;"  that  man  is  endued  with  noble  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  capable  of  tracing  out  the  Divine  perfections 
and  making  them  objects  of  reverence  and  gratitude;  and 
that  his  Creator  in  pure  benevolence  has  given  to  him  and  to 
all  creatures  numerous  and  varied  capacities  for  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  means  of  gratifying  them  lawfdlly. 

If  we  consider  that  this  world  is  but  a  speck  in  the  great 
universe,  and  that,  reasoning  £x»m  the  analogy  of  nature,  there 
may  be  millions  of  worlds  inhabited  by  beings  even  capable 
of  more  ei\joyment  than  the  creatures  of  this  earth,  our  ideas 
of  Crod's  benevolence  must  become  overwhelming.  And  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  God  has  manifested  Himself 
to  many  other  beings  in  different  portions  of  the  boimdless 
imiverse  in  the  same  character  of  kindness  and  tenderness 
that  is  exhibited  here ;  and  that  He  has  created  there  rational, 
moral  and  religious  beings  capable  of  tracing  out,  admiring 
and  adoring,  his  infinite  and  lovely  perfections. 

There  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  an  instance  of  God's  benevo- 
lence so  extraordinary  and  amazing,  and  so  important  in  itself 
that  its  full  treatment  would  form  a  subject  for  several  dis- 
courses. I  mean  the  gracious  mission  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
into  the  world.  ^  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  Ufe."  How  benevolent  was  it 
in  God  to  become  our  instructor,  to  favour  us  with  a  gracious 
revelation,  in  order  that  we  might  be  holy  and  happy !  The 
agent  He  employed  in  this  noble  work  was  his  weU-beloved 
Son,  whom  He  invested  with  a  divine  commission,  that  was 
proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  the  notable  miracles 
which  he  wrought  His  life  when  on  earth  was  a  pattern  of 
benevolence,  resignation  and  true  piety,  calculated  to  win  us 
to  the  love  of  virtue.  He  said,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work.*'     He  entered  into 
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all  the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  our  common  nature  with  a 
heart  that  shewed  true  love  for  mankind.  He  went  about 
continually  doing  good,  alleviating  the  sorrows  and  soothing 
the  afflictions  of  suifering  humanity.  He  wept  over  his  bit- 
terest enemies  in  prospect  of  the  awful  calamities  that  were 
about  to  overtake  them  on  account  of  their  transgressions ; 
and  even  in  his  expiring  moments  he  prayed  that  God  would 
forgive  the  sins  of  his  malignant  persecutors.  That  his  own 
character  might  be  perfected,  and  that  he  might  become  a  per- 
fect example  to  us,  he  was  tempted  in  all  things  like  as  we 
are;  and  finally  submitted  to  the  ignominious  and  painful 
death  of  the  cross,  to  teach  us  a  lesson  of  patience  under  our 
severest  afflictions,  and  resignation  and  obedience  to  the  will 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  "For  consider  him  that  endured 
such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself  lest  ye  be  wearied 
and  faint  in  your  minds.  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood, 
striving  against  sin."  The  most  heart-cheering  portion  of  Ids 
history  remains  to  be  told.  Having  lain  for  a  short  time  in 
the  grave,  he  rose  firom  the  dead,  and  he  appeared  in  person  to. 
witnesses  who  could  not  possibly  have  been  deceived  under 
the  circumstances.  His  resurrection  is  to  us  a  pledge  of  our 
immortality,  since  he  has  risen  as  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  truly  indicative  of  the  kind- 
ness and  fatherly  care  of  God  towards  us,  than  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ,  a  brief  account  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give.  .  It  was  love  in  God  to  send  his  Son  into  the  world ; 
and  it  was  love  in  Christ  to  suffer  such  privation,  ignominy 
and  insult,  for  the  sake  of  man.  There  is  nothing  has  such 
an  effect  on  the  human  heart  as  love,  and  especially  when  that 
disposition  to  kindness  is  exhibited  by  one  whom  we  have 
offended.  A  benevolent  disposition  tends  to  soften  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stubborn  heart,  and  to  subdue  the  rebellious  and 
malignant.  This  disposition  Grod  has  exhibited  in  a  most 
transcendent  manner  towards  us  in  sending  his  Son  into  the 
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World ;  and,  when  rightly  understood,  the  gospel  has  a  most 
powerfdl  effect  in  breaking  the  obstinacy  of  our  hearts,  in 
leading  us  to  true  penitence  for  our  sins,  and  a  cordial  and 
sincere  love  of  Grod  who  first  loved  us. 

The  greatest  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Deity  is  the  existence  of  physical  and  moral 
eviL  K  we  can  reconcile  these  with  the  goodness  of  God,  all 
minor  difficulties  will  vanish ;  but  a  Ml  and  clear  view  of  this 
subject,  and  such  as  would  be  calculated  to  obviate  every  ob- 
jection that  might  occur  to  an  inquiring  mind,  is  perhaps  not 
within  the  limited  capacities  of  man  to  give.  I  shidl,  however, 
briefly  state  a  few  reflections  on  this  important  subject 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  happiness  here  that  we 
obey  certain  laws.  Our  bodies  and  our  minds  are  so  consti- 
tuted, that  they  will  give  us  pain  if  we  do  not  submit  ourselves 
to  certain  restrictions ;  or,  in  other  words,  our  bodies  and  our 
minds  cannot  maintain  a  healthy  tone,  a  native  and  undimi- 
nished vigour,  if  we  indulge  in  irregularities.  We  must  obey 
the  organic  laws,  if  we  wish  to  develope  our  bodily  functions 
to  the  fall  extent,  or  to  derive  pleasure  from  their  exercise ; 
we  must  obey  the  intellectual  laws,  if  we  wish  to  maintain  a. 
respectable  standing  among  our  fellow-creatures  for  good  sense 
and  discretion ;  and  we  must  obey  the  moral  laws,  that  we 
may  be  blessed  with  that  self-approving  consciousness  which 
springs  from  the  practice  of  virtue.  I  think  God  has  given 
us  the  ability  to  obey  these  laws.  It  wiU  be  generally  admit- 
ted that  the  sickness  we  suffer  might  be  avoided,  if  we  but 
knew  and  obeyed  the  rules  which  regulate  our  bodily  consti- 
tution. If  a  person  be  bom  with  a  good  constitution  (acci- 
dents excepted),  he  may  live  a  reasonable  lifetime  without 
suffering  much  or  perhaps  any  pain.  K  this  be  true,  which 
I  think  most  who  have  studied  the  subject  will  admit,  physi- 
cal pain  is  the  result  of  our  own  violation  of  the  laws  of  our 
bodily  constitution,  which  by  obedience  we  might  avoid.  I^ 
then,  God  has  established  the  laws,  and  if  we  do  not  obey 
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them,  the  pain  that  ensaes  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  creature.  I  see  no  objection  to  apply  these 
remarks  to  the  moral  laws.  Man,  I  think,  has  the  ability  to 
keep  the  moral  law ;  and  if  by  his  disobedience  he  incurs  the 
disapprobation  of  all  good  men,  and  brings  upon  himseK  the 
distressing  feelings  of  remorse,  he  is  to  blame  his  own  wicked- 
ness and  folly,  and  not  that  righteous  Being  who  established 
the  laws  that  regulate  our  moral  nature.  If  this  view  of  the 
subject  be  correct,  Gk)d  is  not  at  all  to  be  blamed  for  the 
existence  of  physical  or  moral  evil,  but  the  creature ;  for  God 
has  established  the  laws  that  regulate  our  constitution,  which 
it  is  in  our  power  to  obey ;  and  if  we  do  not  obey  them,  we 
may  justly  suffer  the  evil  consequences. 

If  you  admit  so  much,  the  only  objection  that  can  now  be 
urged  against  the  goodness  of  God  is  his  making  man,  with 
all  his  abilities  for  good,  of  such  a  frail  nature,  so  liable  to  be 
led  astray.  The  answer  to  this  is  easy.  It  was  necessary 
that  man  should  have  a  free  will  to  do  either  good  or  evil,  in 
order  to  constitute  him  an  accountable  being.  If  he  had  been 
made  a  necessary  agent,  irresistibly  impelled  to  good  or  to 
evil,  then  his  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  could  neither  have 
been  a  fit  object  of  a^robation  nor  disapprobation.  Thus  the 
present  constitution  of  things  is  very  good,  although  physical 
and  moral  evils  are  incident  to  it  Grod  has  laid  down  rules, 
the  observance  of  which  is  indispensable  to  our  happiness,  and 
has  given  us  ability  to  keep  them.  Being  endued,  however, 
with  free  wills,  we  are  liable  to  abuse  the  powers  which  God 
has  given  us  by  disobedience,  and  physical  and  moral  evil  is 
the  consequence. 

It  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  that  He 
visits  us  with  bodily  and  mental  pains  when  we  violate  organic 
and  moral  laws.  These  act  as  monitors  to  warn  us  against 
further  disobedience.  Suppose,  too,  that  life  was  one  monoto- 
nous round  of  pleasure,  without  any  mixture  of  pain,  our  sense 
of  our  blessings  would  soon  diminish.     It  is  the  occasional 
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interruption  of  our  happiness  by  afflictive  dispensations  that 
makes  our  blessings  valuedL  We  ought,  moreover,  to  remember 
that  there  is  more  pleasure  than  pain  in  the  world,  which  is 
folly  proved  &om  the  fact  that  none  of  us  is  willing  to  part  with 
life,  and  that  there  is  more  virtue  than  vice,  otherwise  society 
would  be  disorganized.  Some  have  even  maintained  that  there 
could  not  be  great  virtue  in  the  world  without  the  existence 
of  sin.  The  graces  of  patience,  resignation,  charity  and  victo- 
rious resistance  of  temptation,  would  have  been  for  ever  dor- 
mant if  our  earth  had  been  a  paradise. 

This  is  a  subject  confessedly  difficult,  and  one  on  which 
we  ought  to  speculate  with  diffidence.  Although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  comprehend  fully  the  reasons  why  God  permits  evil, 
owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  plans  of  the  Supreme  Being,  yet 
we  may  rest  assured  that  He  who  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him,  designs  that  what  is  considered  a  present  incon- 
venience shall  work  out  an  ultimate  good.  Man  is  here  in  the 
first  stage  of  his  existence,  undergoing  a  course  of  preparation 
for  a  higher  and  better  state  of  being,  "  where  there  shall  be 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there 
be  any  more  pain,"  and  the  existence  of  moral  and  physical 
evil  may  be  absolutely  necessary  as  a  part  of  our  discipline  in 
this  probationary  sphere. 

The  practical  inferences  which  I  would  draw  from  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  are  the  following. 

We  ought  to  cultivate  gratitude  to  God  for  his  many  favours 
bestowed  upon  us.  He  would  be  deemed  unworthy  the  name 
of  a  man  who  did  not  feel  grateful  to  an  earthly  parent,  bene- 
factor or  friend,  who  had  provided  for  him  in  his  wants,  alle- 
viated his  distresses,  joyed  with  him  in  his  prosperity ;  and 
how  much  more  ought  we  to  cultivate  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
our  Heavenly  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,  and  to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  all  the  pleasure 
that  we  derive  from  our  mental  or  bodily  nature,  and  who  has 
in  his  benevolence  replenished  this  earth  with  tribes  of  beings 
that  minister  to  our  happiness  and  support ! 
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In  the  last  place,  we  ought  to  imitate  his  goodness.  If  Grod 
has  distrihuted  happiness  over  all  cieation,  and  has  scattered 
the  bounties  of  nature  with  great  profusion,  it  well  becomes 
us  to  promote  as  far  as  we  can  the  welfiare  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  alleviate  pain  and  distress,  and  to  engage  in  works  of 
charity  and  beneficence,  both  as  regards  the  bodies  and  the 
souls  of  men. 


THY  FATHEK  IN  SECEET. 
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Matthew  vi.  18  (part) : 
"  Thy  Father  which  is  in  secret." 

Sboreot  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  divinity.  Ko  sacred  awe 
is  inspired  by  that  whicli  we  can  see  the  whole  of,  or  see 
through.  The  greatness  which,  overwhelms  is  unsearchable. 
Jehovah  was  thought  to  hide  Himself  in  clouds  and  darkness, 
and  to  visit  men  unexpectedly,  suddenly,  and  terribly.  "  We 
shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  God,"  said  Manoah.* 
"  How  dreadful,"  said  Jacob,  "  is  this  place !  Surely  Jehovah 
is  here,  and  I  knew  it  not."t  The  "most  holy  place"  in 
His  temple  was  that  lofty,  dark  and  solitary  chamber  which 
the  high-priest:  alone,  and  he  but  once  a  year,  was  allowed  to 
enter. 

False  gods  have  been  worshiped  for  the  very  obscurity 
which  there  is  in  fedsehood.  What  is  cibvumdy  great  com- 
mands respect ;  what  la  obviously  tuorthless  has  attracted  idol- 
atry ,  &om  its  &ncied  connection  with  some  inscrutcMe  great- 
ness. The  misshapen  image,  the  unsightly  picture,  the  wafer 
of  bread,  spumed  by  plain  sense,  have  subdued  the  imagina- 
tion. Doctrines  which  would  have  exploded  as  contradictions, 
have  been  adored  as  mysteries. 

Men  have  availed  themselves  of  awe-inspiring  secrecy. 
Kings,  when  secluded  in  it,  have  seemed  hedged  with  divinity. 
•  Judges  xiii.  22.  f  Gen.  xxviii.  16,  17. 
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Priests  have  enchamed  men's  souls  by  it.  Even  those  to 
whom  secrecy  offers  no  crown,  desire  its  shield. 

A  public  secret  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Would  any  one 
impart  his  secret  t — ^he  whispers  it  in  some  favoured  ear,  or 
writes  it  in  cipher  or  concealed  character.  Would  he  do  any- 
thing secretly? — he  avoids  observation,  and  seeks  solitude 
and  shade.  Would  he  hide  anything  in  secret? — ^it  must 
then  be  small,  or  it  will  be  noticed.  He  strives  to  remove 
every  trace  of  it ;  he  rakes  over  his  footsteps,  and  trembles 
lest  he  was  observed.  He  would  break  the  links  that  unite 
him  to  it — scatter  the  clues  that  lead  to  it  The  secret  tor- 
ments him.  In  heedlessness  he  may  hint  it — ^in  wine  may 
utter  it — ^in  sleep  disclose  it :  he  quails  as  you  approach  it 

The  secrecy  of  the  infinite  and  omnipresent  God  is  not  as 
ouv  secrecy ;  indeed  it  might  seem  the  very  reverse — ^no  secrecy 
at  alL  The  apostle  declares  that ''  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
firom  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and 
Godhead.*'*  He  seeks  no  confidential  recipient  of  His  secret, 
but  invites  all  who  can  hear.  He  writes  in  no  invisible  ink 
nor  mysti6  cipher :  on  every  rock,  on  every  tree,  on  all  that 
meets  the  touch  or  fixes  the  gaze,  there  is  a  revelation  of  Hioi, 
written  so  that  those  who  know  not  letters,  having  never 
learnt,  may  feel  after  it  or  behold  it ;  yea,  the  very  fi»grance 
and  life  of  His  messages  invite  those  who  run  to  read.  He 
does  not  retire  into  darkness,  but  covereth  Himself  with  light 
as  with  a  garment  It  ia  by  the  numberless  manifestations  of 
Grod  that  we  are  impressed  as  to  His  secrecy.  It  is  no  isolated 
mystery,  concealed  by  its  minuteness ;  but  the  vattness  of  His 
decret  makes  us  ask,  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? 
canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?"  t  If  any 
one  were  to  say  to  us,  "  There  is  a  secret  in  a  certain  book," 
we  might  search  a  library,  perhaps  find  the  book  and  learn  the 
secret  But  were  he  to  say,  ''  Eead  every  book  that  has  been 
written  and  then  you  may  learn  the  secret,"  we  should  exclaim, 
•  Kom.  i.  20.  t  Job  xi.  7. 
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"  Such  a  secret  wjb  can  never  learn !"  Thus  is  it  with  GocL 
Wouldst  thou  find  out  His  toorks  ?  He  hides  them  not ;  they 
are  all  around  thee.  Wouldst  thou  seek  Sim  9  He  files  not ; 
He  everywhere  awaits  thee.  We  are  lost  in  the  boundless 
knowledge.  As  soon  as  we  are  ready  for  instruction,  He 
teaches  us.  When  to  each  of  us  comes  the  fulness  of  time  for 
any  revelation,  it  is  revealed.  He  permits  us  to  scrutinize  the 
past^  and  to  prophesy  the  fiiture ;  bound  up  in  the  solid  rocks 
are  the  chronicles  of  earth's  creation;  the  orbs  of  heaven 
reveal  with  their  own  light  the  laws  which  they  obey.  No- 
where must  we  say,  "  Thus  feur  our  knowledge  is  perfect,  but 
God  excludes  us  from  all  beyond.''  He  is  ever  giving  us 
glimpses  of  that  which  transcends  our  present  attainment; 
and  as  soon  as  any  truth  is  perfectly  reached,  new  regions  are 
opened  before  us.  He  renders  no  precious  truths  inaccessible 
by  labyrinths — ^has  no  paths  that  lead  only  to  bewilderment ; 
there  is  no  tortuosity  in  His  doings ;  all  His  works,  in  all 
places  of  His  dominion  that  we  have  ever  explored,  are  in 
accordance  with  a  divine  order  which  we  call  Law.  He  is  not 
shifting  or  changing,  so  as  to  efiace  every  clue  to  Him ;  but 
all  that  has  ever  been  discovered  of  Him  reveals  His  pres^it 
nature,  for  He  abideth  the  same.  Whatever  secrecy,  therefore, 
appears  in  God,  results  from  our  own  imperfection :  we  are 
bewildered  by  His  openness,  blinded  by  His  light,  and  con- 
fused by  the  multiplicity  of  His  witnesses. 

God  may  appear  secret  to  us  in  another  way — ^by  His  per- 
petual presence  in  our  secrecy.  To  Him  are  known  all  the 
secrets  of  all  creatures  that  are  anywhere  living  or  that  have 
ever  lived.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  the  repository  of  all  mysteries. 
There  is  no  dark  deed  that  has  ever  been  done,  but  He  was 
by ;  no  cautious  whisper,  but  He  heard  it ;  no  secret  joy  with 
which  a  stranger  may  not  intermeddle,  no  heart's  own  bitter- 
ness* which  none  else  may  know,  but  lo  1  God  knoweth  it 
altogether.  Though  Himself  infinitely  above  and  beyond  all 
secrecy,  He  is  the  witness  of  all  secrecy — ^the  secret  witnesi^ — 

•  Prov.  xiv.  10. 

t2 
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knowing  far  more  of  the  secret  than  he  does  who  is  so  carefully 
striving  to  hide  it;  for  He  is  acquainted  with  its  remotest 
origin,  and  sees  whither  it  must  tend.  There  are  miUions  and 
millions  of  men  now  living,  and  each  has  his  secret ;  and  of 
these  millions  and  millions  of  secrets,  concealed  with  such 
innocent  reserve  or  guilty  shame,  with  such  circumspection  or 
cunning  craftiness,  with  such  anxiety  or  unutterable  torture, 
God  is  the  possessor.  He  has  my  secret  and  my  neighbour's 
secret ;  and,  if  it  pleases  Hi'tti^  He  can  give  mine  to  my  neigh- 
bour and  his  to  me ;  and  it  may  not  be  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day  or  the  next  twenty  years,  for  He  who  lives  through  eter- 
nity chooses  His  own  time.  A  drop  of  blood,  a  fragment  of 
dress,  a  word,  a  look,  careless  or  too  carefiil,  have  brought  some 
hidden  atrocity  to  light.  Yet  there  are  criminals  suspected, 
but  not  convicted.  There  are  spots  where  terrible  guilt  has 
been  enacted,  but  shuddering  tradition  declares  not  the  doers. 
There  are  deep  dungeons,  now  open  to  the  sun,  which  testify 
to  cruelties  that  found  no  record.  The  worst  villanies  may  have 
left  no  apparent  vestiga  How  terrible  the  disclosures  if  ^'  the 
stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber 
shall  answer  it,"  * — ^if  the  voice  of  a  brother's  blood  cry  forth 
from  the  ground  which  hath  opened  to  receive  it,t — ^if  the 
all-pervading  atmosphere  reveal  the  blows  that  have  been 
struck  through  it,  the  abominations  that  have  polluted  it,  the 
cries  and  groans  by  which  it  has  been  agitated !  Now  all  the 
clues  of  secrecy  are  gathered  together  in  the  grasp  of  the  Om- 
niscient All  the  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth — all  the  lone- 
some aUeys  and  secret  chambers — all  the  pits  and  ponds  where 
crime  deposits  its  tokens — ^all  the  solitary  spots  where  the 
sinner  looked  this  way  and  that  way  and  saw  no  eyes  meeting 
his  own,  which  enshroud  from  us  some  inscrutable  mystery — 
are  all  as  clear  to  Him  as  the  highway  and  the  church ;  and 
where  man  scarce  ventured  to  breathe,  the  breath  of  God  was 
upon  him.  Yes!  and  all  the  evil  which  seems  neither  to 
make  nor  fear  an  outward  sign — done  in  the  dark  chamber  of 
*  Hab.  u.  11.  t  Gen.  iv.  10,  11. 
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imagery — ]b  as  open  to  Him  as  the  traffic  of  the  market :  that 
wickedness,  moreover,  which  is  a  secret  to  the  blinded  con- 
science itself — "  If  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not ;  doth 
not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it?  and  He  that 
keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  He  know  it?  and  shall  not  He 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  ?"  * 

This  view  of  the  ever-present  Deity,  who  besets  us  behind 
and  before,  has  something  terrible  in  it  There  are  times  when, 
even  though  our  designs  are  perfectly  innocent^  we  cannot  bear 
to  feel  that  we  are  watched.  It  is  harassing  never  to  be  left 
alone  and  to  know  that  privacy  is  impossible ;  but  it  is  £Eur 
worse,  when  we  suppose  ourselves  alone,  and  indulge  the  un- 
restrained freedom  of  privacy,  to  find  that  there  is  an  eye  still 
upon  us.  !^ot  only  does  the  criminal  dread  the  detective 
officer,  who  is  narrowly  scanning  his  slightest  and  most  inad- 
vertent actions — is  completing  a  case  from  his  gestures  and 
fitfal  expressions  :  the  harmless  subject  of  a  despot  shrinks 
from  the  consciousness  that  there  may  be  a  spy  always  near 
him — ^that  he  has  nothing  that  he  can  call  his  own,  undis- 
turbed, unpolluted  by  inquisition.  His  craving  for  secrecy 
strengthens  as  it  is  denied.  He  longs  for  it  for  its  own  sake. 
What  once  he  would  willingly  have  manifested,  he  now  seeks 
to  conceal.  He  firets  against  this  inspection  as  against  prison 
walls. 

But  do  we  feel  this  impatience  towards  God?  Have  we 
any  mad  anxiety  for  an  impossible  concealment  ?  Far  be  it 
from  us !  The  guilty  may  shrink  &om  His  detection,  the 
servile  may  dread  Him  as  a  tyrant ;  but  as  for  us,  let  Him  be 
in  our  secret,  for  He  is  our  Fathbb,  and  we  would  hide  no- 
thing from  Him.  All  desires  are  known  to  Him ;  no  secrets 
are  hid  from  Him  :  be  it  so ;  to  Him  all  hearts  are  open.  We 
would  as  soon  flee  from  the  sunshine  which  gladdens  and 
beautifies  our  retired  chamber,  as  seek  for  happiness  away 
from  the  eflFulgence  of  His  love — as  soon  exclude  the  air  which 
we  breathe  from  encircling  us  and  pervading  us  and  reviving 
•  Prov.  xxiv.  12. 
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US,  as  this  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  onr 
being.  In  His  light  do  we  behold  our  trespass  1  Does  His 
spirit  cau^e  our  inward  plague  to  smart  ?  Be  it  so  :  let  Him 
look  upon  our  sin,  for  He  alone  will  restore  us.  like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  those  that  fear 
Him.  Ever-blessed  be  that  Goodness  which  leaves  us  not  to 
ourselves,  which  sees  and  averts  the  hidden  peril,  beholds  and 
corrects  the  secret  sin,  leads  us  safely  with  the  hand  of  imerr- 
ing  love  through  the  dark  and  lonesome  places  in  the  way  of 
life,  where  the  solace  of  human  sympathy  is  denied,  and  ter- 
rors compass  us  about  1 

He  is  our  Father  in  secret ;  it  must  be  allowed  that  some- 
times it  is  in  secret  that  He  w  (mr  Father,  We  observed  that, 
from  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  our  finite  ken 
cannot  embrace  it  all  at  once  :  when  we  behold  Him  in  one 
aspect,  we  lose  sight  of  Him  in  another.  God  has  always 
existed;  but  His  existence  has  not  always  been  known. 
Always  He  has  been  our  Father ;  but  multitudes  have  owned 
His  creative  and  preserving  power,  without  recognizing  His 
paternal  love.  As  we  walk  on  earth  and  think  it  flat,  and 
only  by  science  ascertain  that  it  is  round, — and  then  we  forget 
science,  and  speak  as  though  it  were  flat,  all  the  while  that 
the  proofs  of  its  roundness  remain  unshaken ;  so  there  are 
times  in  which  the  Heavenly  Father  is  revealed  to  us,  and 
we  believe  and  rejoice, — and  then  it  is  all  forgotten,  or  the 
difficulties  rise  up  terribly  and  blind  us,  and  we  see  so  little, 
and  not  from  a  heavenly  point  of  view.  For  surely  it  happens 
to  most  of  us,  that  when  the  world's  dust  beclouds  us,  we  see 
no  God ;  and  when  its  thorns  pierce  us,  we  feel  no  love ;  and 
when  misery  rends  us,  and  vice  assails  us,  if  we  believe  in 
God,  we  cry,  "Help  Thou  our  unbelief;  for  canst  Thou  be 
our  Father  and  look  on,  and  not  deliver  us  T  Tes !  there 
are  times  when  we  seek  to  behold  the  Father's  face  beaming 
upon  us  with  the  radiance  of  heavenly  love,  yet  seem  to  seek 
in  vain.  God  is  around  us ;  but  the  Father — He  is  in  secret 
"  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself  0  God  of  Israel, 
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the  Saviour,"  exclaimed  Isaiah  ;*  and  there  are  dreary  seasons, 
when  the  Saviour  for  whom  we  pray  seems  withdrawn  :  that 
aspect  of  Deity  has  become  obscured  from  us,  and  mournfully 
we  await  its  return.  We  must  not  fear  that  the  Father  has 
gone  away  and  left  us ;  still  less  that,  as  regards  us,  His 
Fatherhood  is  lost  Once  it  was  a  secret,  that  God  is  our 
Father ;  but  that  is  now  revealed  by  His  Son,  and  the  Chris- 
tian's fiuth  in  it  should  never  waver.  If  our  Father, — my 
Father,  thy  Father.  It  may  be  a  great  mystery  how  He  has 
that  perfect  parental  love  towards  each  spiritual  being  in  the 
host  which  no  man  can  number.  But  we  believe.  His  afiEeo- 
tion  is  never  distracted,  as  that  of  the  most  tender  mother 
may  be  when  each  child  needs  her  separate  care  t  it  is  not 
that  He  is  now  watching  over  one,  now  cherishing  another : 
His  boundless  love  embraceth  alL  Every  instant  that  He  is 
Grod,  He  is  Father  also  :  to  every  being  to  whom  He  is  God, 
He  is  Father  also  :  God  perchance  in  secret  to  His  creature, 
Father  perchance  in  secret  to  His  child ;  but  God  and  Father 
everywhere  and  for  ever. 

When  this  thought  of  Him  fills  the  soul,  how  changed  is 
our  sense  of  His  secret  watchfdlness  !  We  rejoice  to  feel  Him 
near  us — ^fain  would  we  in  purity  of  heart  behold  Him ;  but 
when  we  neither  see  nor  feel  as  in  happier,  diviner  moments 
we  have  done,  we  have  yet  a  calm  assurance,  if  not  the  rap- 
turous consciousness,  that  in  ways  which  we  know  not  He  is 
providing  for  us ;  and  the  very  secretness  of  His  love  is  not 
wil^out  its  own  marvellous  attraction.  Towards  a  parent 
whom  we  had  never  seen,  our  attachment  might  be  cold ;  but 
when  we  know  him,  his  occasional  absence  does  not  chill  us. 
We  love  to  hear  from  him ;  his  distant  letters  have  not  the 
charm  of  his  inspiring  voice,  and  yet  they  have  a  value  of 
their  own.  We  love  to  feel  that  he  is  thinking  of  us,  when 
he  is  neither  speaking  nor  writing  nor  acting  for  us.  Love 
shines  upon  the  sur&ce ;  but  its  greatest  toarmth  is  within  :  it 
abides  in  secret. 

*  Ch.  xlv.  15. 
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Father  is  but  one  name  for  God  :  (Sod  is  Love  :  His  love 
infinitely  transcends  that  of  a  human  parent  Yet  when  we 
recall  the  tender  emotion  which  the  affection  of  an  earthly 
father  inspired,  it  is  no  unfit  emblem  of  what  should  be  our 
feeling  towards  the  Father  in  heayen. 

The  man  loathes  the  prying  inquisitiveness  of  a  so-called 
"  Paternal  Government :"  he  does  not  recognize  its  paternity ; 
he  feels  that  he  is  no  more  a  child  than  those  who  profess  to 
manage  for  him;  that  this  profession  is  insincere,  because 
they  are  really  striving  to  manage  for  themselves  at  his  ex- 
pense. How  different  is  our  relation  to  God !  Without  Him, 
we  are  more  helpless  and  hopeless  than  orphans.  The  child 
does  not  shrink  &om  his  own  father^s  eye  :  he  feels  safe  when 
near  him ;  and,  when  out  of  sight,  his  secret  nearness  assures 
him  stilL  He  lays  him  down  in  peace,  and  sleeps,  because 
in  the  hours  of  darkness  he  trusts  that  his  &ther  will  protect 
him  :  whilst  he  slumbers,  his  father  comes  and  stands  by  his 
bed-side.  When  he  is  convulsed  by  some  childish  grie^  his 
Other's  soothing  hand  is  laid  upon  him.  When  he  is  at  his 
play,  he  looks  up,  hoping  to  meet  his  S3rmpathizing  smile ; 
and  whei.  he  is  fall  of  thoughtless  daring,  his  father  appears 
to  save  him  from  a  sudden  penL  When  he  leaves  his  home, 
he  finds  that  his  father  has  been  before  him  to  his  new  abode ; 
his  father  knows  the  strange  teacher  to  whom  he.  is  intrusted, 
loves  to  read  not  only  his  own  brief  childish  letters,  but  what- 
ever his  master  and  his  friends  may  communicate  concerning 
him.  His  father  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  all  that  relates 
to  him,  to  know  more  than  he  does  of  himself  His  crude 
thoughts,  his  half-formed  wishes,  his  perils,  his  temptations, 
seem  clearly  pictured  in  the  parental  mind.  He  desires  to 
keep  nothing  back  from  one  who  loves  liiTn  so  well :  there  is 
a  load  on  his  heart  till  he  has  confided  it  to  binn :  it  saves 
him  &om  so  many  snares  to  feel  that  he  must  needs  tell  his 
&ther  all ;  and  when,  in  his  childish  remorse,  he  thought  his 
fault  too  great  to  tell,  how  his  courageous  confession  is  rewarded 
when  he  finds  that  his  wise  father  had  already  discerned  it,  or 
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had  so  read  his  heart  that  he  was  prepared  to  forgive  it !  The 
belief  that  his  father  is  watching  over  him  in  secret,  does  not 
harass  and  degrade,  but  soothes  and  strengthens  him.  When 
be  has  become  a  man  and  pnts  away  childish  things,  he  loves 
still  to  feel  as  a  child  to  his  father,  whilst  he  bears  himself 
towards  the  world  with  manly  independence.  Who  can  know 
biTn  like  a  parent^  whose  nature  he  partakes,  who  has  watched 
him  from  the  cradle,  who  forewarned  him  of  his  peculiar 
dangers,  and  foretold  his  successes  ? 

Now  the  earthly  parent  feels  that  his  child  exaggerates  his 
knowledge ;  but  who  can  over-estimate  that  of  God  ?  He  does 
not  come  to  steal  a  glance  at  us  when  we  are  wrapped  in 
slumber :  He  is  always  by  our  side :  the  darkness,  which 
enshrouds  everything  in  secrecy,  is  even  as  the  Ught  to  Him. 
He  does  not  look  down  at  us  from  heaven.  His  dwelling-place, 
and  see  us  in  the  remote  distance ;  surely  He  dwelleth  in  our 
dwellings  and  visits  our  hearts.  He  depends  on  no  stranger 
for  tidings  of  us ;  He  knoweth  the  way  that  we  take — ^yea, 
His  hand  leads  us.  His  right  hand  holds  us.  Do  we  receive 
instruction  ? — ^we  are  taught  in  His  home ;  His  children  are 
our  teacbers ;  yea,  as  we  look  up  to  Him,  we  know  that  "  we 
are  taught  of  God."  Are  we  corrected  1 — ^it  is  His  hand  that 
chastens  us.  Do  we  go  forth  to  our  work  ? — ^we  find  that  it  is 
the  Father^s  business.  He  does  not  ponder  on  our  words  and 
interpret  them  by  our  tones  and  looks,  and  thus  fathom  the 
mysteries  which  we  fain  would  have  concealed,  which  are  not 
wholly  revealed  even  to  ourselves  :  we  are  altogether  transpa- 
rent before  His  eye.  He  hath  searched  and  seen  us  through. 
In  our  sports  and  in  our  tears,  in  our  triumphs  and  in  our 
troubles,  in  our  fulness  and  in  our  himger, — ^when  we  would 
hide  ourselves,  or  when  we  grieve  that  He  seems  to  be  hidden 
fix>m  US, — ^when  we  feel  that  we  are  His  children  and  living 
on  His  bounty,  or  when  in  some  momentary  madness  we  assert 
our  independence  and  ignore  His  providence, — ^when  we  go  up 
to  what  we  call  His  house,  or  when,  with  imbecile  presumption, 
we  strive  to  shut  Him  out  from  ours, — ^He  is  still  close  to  us. 
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the  Father  in  socrel,  yet  affsctiiig  no  ds^aise  and  no  conceal- 
ment ;  ve  have  bat  to  tear  the  yeil  horn  oar  eyes,  we  behold 
Him, — ^we  but  open  our  ears>  His  voice  penetrates  there, — we 
wake  from  our  bad  dream,  it  is  He  who  breathes  into  ns  our 
breath  of  lile>  and  we  feel  that  we  are  liying  sonk. 

The  well-belored  Son,  in  whom  He  was  well  pleased,  expe- 
rienced the  aacfwy  of  His  love  in  the  temptation  of  the  desert^ 
in  the  trials  of  his  siinistrj,  when  the  bitter  cap  was  offered 
him,  and  when,  as  he  drank  ity  he  seemed  forsaken.  He  felt 
its  jMwefttea  when  he  said,  "  I  am  not  akme,  for  the  Father  is 
with  me;**  *^the  Father  heareth  me  always /*  and,  at  last, 
when  he  exclaimed,  ^Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit:**  and  through  eternity  the  secrecy  melts  into  light, 
as  the  love  shines  forth  nndoaded.  And  in  that  Heavenly 
Father*s  presence  are,  it  may  be,  onr  earthly  parents,  and  at 
least  some  of  onr  dearest  friends,  who  knew  so  many  of  our 
secrets,  and  secret^  aided  and  blessed  ns ;  and  as  they  are 
living  in  Him,  even  now  the  secret  influence  of  their  love  per- 
vades us,  not  in  holy  memorieB  only,  but  in  a  divine  assurance 
tha^  if  they  are  beholding  their  Fathe/s  fiice,  they  bear  us  also 
in  l^eir  thoughts ;  and  who  shall  say  but  what,  by  some  secrot 
influence  of  celestial  love,  they  may  prove  our  bene&ctors  stiQ  f 

There  are  many  who  do  not  yet  behold  with  open  &ce  the 
glory  of  the  Lord :  they  are  in  our  hearts,  but  where  they 
live,  and  how  they  live,  may  be  secrets  to  usl  Concealed 
from  us  are  their  dangers,  perplexities  and  grie& :  savage 
enemies  may  be  threatening  their  lives,  relentless  disease  may 
have  its  hold  on  their  children.  The  speediest  tidings  might 
not  help  us  to  enter  their  unapproachable  loneliness  ;  but  &e 
message  may  traverse  foreign  lands  and  unknown  seas  for 
weeks,  ere  it  bows  us  in  useless  anguish.  Perhaps  never  again 
shall  we  hear  of  them,  or  they  of  u&  Oh !  what  peace  to 
believe  that  they  too  have  the  Father  in  secret ;  that  He  with- 
out whom  not  even  the  sparrow  foUeth  to  the  ground,  who 
numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head,  enfolds  them  in  His  arms ; 
that  as  He  listrais  to  our  secret  cry.  He  also  heareth  ikdn; 
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yea,  that  the  Father  knoweth  what  things  they  have  need  of, 
before  they  ask  Him  ! 

The  Son  of  God  tells  us  of  our  Father,  that,  by  seeking 
communion  with  Him,  we  may  find  a  blessedness  in  our 
labours  of  love  and  works  of  faith  which  the  world  cannot 
give  nor  take  away.  Those  who  prayed  in  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  those  who  sounded  the  trumpet  before  their  almsgiving, 
those  who  disfigured  their  faces  with  all  the  sad  signs  of  a 
sanctimonious  austerity,  did  it  for  a  reward  :  and  they  had  it 
— ^they  were  seen  of  men.  Our  reward  is  to  be  greater  far. 
The  silent  prayer,  the  private  bounty,  the  cheerful  self<denial, 
which  found  no  human  praise,  arose  from  a  belief  in  the 
Father  in  secret ;  and  that  Father  beholds,  listens,  approves 
and  blesses. 

A  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  that  joy  which  the  heart 
shares  with  its  parental  God.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
soul  may  be  thrown  open ;  the  divine  music  may  be  heard ; 
the  celestial  light  shine  forth ;  the  spirit  holds  its  festival — 
the  Father  in  all  His  glory  visits  there ;  but  no  uninvited 
guest  may  enter.  The  reward  is  open  ;  but,  like  the  openness 
of  God,  is  profoundly  secret  too. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  a  Father  in  secret  Earth's  secrets 
torture  us — they  are  mixed  with  suspicion  :  this  secret  inspires 
trust  From  all  our  clouds  and  mysteries,  our  doubts  and 
forebodings,  our  suspicions  and  fears,  we  go  to  the  secret  love 
of  God.  When  the  Mends  who  had  our  entire  confidence 
forfeit  it,  or  are  themselves  forfeited  from  us, — ^when  we  know 
not  where  they  are,  what  has  become  of  them,  or  what  has 
changed  them, — ^we  are  still  sure  of  the  secret  love  of  God. 
If  we  have  wandered  from  Him,  lo,  as  we  return,  we  find  Him 
meeting  us ;  for  He  had  seen  us  a  great  way  off,  and  read  our 
desire  to  be  His  servants  :  the  Father  falls  on  the  son's  neck 
and  kisses  him.  If  we  long  to  have  one  to  whom  to  confide 
all  our  secrets  with  safety, — ^who  will  never  betray  them  to 
our  hurt, — ^who  will  give  us  all  the  joys  of  sympathy  without 
its  dangers, — ^who  will  listen  to  all  our  falls  and  errors  as  one 
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who  will  raise  and  direct  us,  to  all  our  griefe  as  one  who  will 
light  a  rainbow's  beauty  in  our  tears ; — ^if  we  scarce  dare  to 
look  up,  lest  we  should  meet  some  upbraiding  eye, — ^lo  !  He 
knoweth  the  mind  of  the  spirit — ^that  Father  in  secret — and 
our  earnest  seeking  after  Him  meets  with  its  reward. 

He  seemed  secret :  we  came  to  Him  in  secret :  in  secret 
He  makes  His  gift.  It  may  not  prove  what  we  expected  :  its. 
properties  are  secret ;  but  if  we  had  it  from  Him,  it  is  diyine. 
He  may  indeed,  on  earth,  reward  us  openly  :  our  sorrow  may 
give  place  to  joy ;  the  outpouring  of  our  heart's  bitterness 
may  be  succeeded  by  fountains  of  delight  Legions  of  angels 
may  appear  to  be  strengthening  us  :  trusting  in  His  support, 
we  do  and  dare  what  were  else  impossible.  Our  secret  bene- 
volence, buried  in  the  ground,  swells  into  a  blooming,  fruitful 
tree,  whilst  the  profuse  way-side  sowing  has  withered :  our 
private  sacrifice,  so  sweetly  made,  has  endeared  self-denial  to 
thousands  who  shrunk  from  a  gloomy  mortification  :  our  silent 
prayer  to  God  has  enabled  us  to  spea^  in  thunder  before  men ; 
it  returned  to  our  own  bosom  with  heavenly  authority !  Ah ! 
it  is  not  so  ?  Still  we  droop — stiU  seem  forsaken  :  we  have 
not  our  reward  1  Those  who  prayed  before  men  have  theirs, 
those  who  showered  alms  have  theirs,  the  very  hypocrites 
have  theirs, — and  we  have  none.  Did  the  Father  who  was 
in  secret  hear  us,  see  us,  approve  us  1  It  was  a  Heavenly 
Father — His  reward  may  be  heavenly.  Earth  could  not  give 
it,  neither  may  earth  witness  it  Blessed  are  we  if  it  be  such 
as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, — ^which  hath  not  entered 
the  heart  of  jman.     Amen. 
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2  TixoTHT  iii.  15  : 
''The  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  onto  salvation." 

There  are  three  grand  sources  from  which  we  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  God.  The  first  is  the  outward  creation,  which  in 
man's  uncultiyated  state  seems  to  be  his  one  book  of  Eeligion. 
There  the  savage  points  out  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  There  are  the  heathen's  gods.  And  there 
the  Christian,  having  already  walked  with  Christ  and  listened 
to  his  reasoning  respecting  Divine  Providence  firom  the  raven 
and  the  lily,  delights  to  take  his  child  aud  call  forth  its  feel- 
ings of  wonder  and  reverence. 

The  second  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
human  soul  itself  And  as  such  we  all  use  it  in  some  measure, 
for  all  feel  that  what  conscience  bids  us  do  is  also  acceptable 
in  God's  sight  N"or  if  it  be  right  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  two  sources  of  knowledge  which  ought  always  to  be 
used  in  harmony,  can  we  deny  that  the  second  is  the  greater 
of  the  two ;  for  in  the  outward  creation  we  have  God  in  His 
works,  whereas  we  have  in  the  human  soul  both  His  most 
wonderM  work  and  an  image  of  Himself,  and  we  have  farther, 
if  not  distinctly  clothed  ideas  of  Him,  yet  a  void  without  Him, 
a  crying  of  the  spirit  as  of  a  child  for  its  parent,  a  deep  yearn- 
ing of  the  inmost  soul  for  a  Divine  Object  of  faith  and  worship. 
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But  to  these  two  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  which 
history  and  our  own  hearts  alike  testify  are  insufficient  for  our 
wants,  He  has  in  His  infinite  goodness  added  a  third,  which 
on  the  highest  of  all  themes  affords  us  peace  and  joy  in  be- 
lieving, assuring  us  of  His  tender  care  and  love  for  us,  and 
welcoming  us  into  close  and  hallowed  communion  with  Him 
by  prayer.  I  need  not  say,  my  fellow-christians,  that  I  speak 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation 

What,  tbeii)  is  this  Divine  Revelation  ?  The  answer  of  the 
multitude  would  be,  every  word  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments &om  the  first  line  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. But  that  is  not  the  answer  of  the  enlightened  and 
thoughtful,  who  have  felt,  as  a  learned  dignitary  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  expressed  it,  that  such  a  theory  is  not  capable 
of  being  entertained  with  a  knowledge  of  the  feusts  on  the 
subject.  Still,  however,  all  Christians  are  agreed  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  volume  of  revealed  truth — ^that  they  are 
able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation — ^and  that  Gk)d  has  not 
failed  so  to  preserve  them  in  their  purity  and  power,  as  to 
render  them  available  to  us  and  to  our  children  to  the  latest 
generation. 

But  here  we  come  to  a  question  which  has  caused  anjdety 
in  many  an  earnest  heart,  and  which,  till  fedrly  and  fiilly  met^ 
will  trouble  the  depths  of  thought  in  Christendom,  viz..  If  you 
cannot  rdy  on  every  word  of  the  Bible  cufrom  thejlnger  of  Gody 
what  is  your  princ^le  of  reHance  f  1£  the  Old  and  'New  Tes- 
taments are  honest  records  of  revelation,  and  not  themselves 
literal  revelations,  how  are  you  to  distinguish  between  reccMded 
inspiration  and  the  rest^  between  what  is  human  and  what  is 
divine  9  K  in  the  accounts  of  the  flood  you  have  a  numerical 
difference,  which  account  do  you  accept  f  K  you  have  a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  descriptions  of  the  temple,  do  you  receive  the 
book  of  Chronicles  or  of  Kings  f  In  the  variations  in  the 
Gospels,  which  of  the  evangelists  do  you  follow  9  There  is  not 
a  doctrine  held  by  any  sect  in  Christendom  which  is  not  sup- 
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posed  to  have  a  text  of  Scripture  in  its  support  Wliat,  then, 
is  your  principle  of  reliance,  or  have  you  no  principle,  and  do 
you  select  according  to  your  own  feelings  and  preconceived 
opinions  ?  ^or  is  it  to  any  purpose  to  reply,  as  some  have 
done,  I  would  refer  to  the  original,  perhaps  I  may  find  light 
there ;  I  would  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture ;  I  would 
study  the  olden  times  in  history,  geography  and  antiquities ; 
I  would  consult  the  ablest  commentators ;  for  the  unlearned 
and  the  young,  who  constitute  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
Christendom,  have  no  elaborate  critical  apparatus,  and  could 
not  lise  it  if  they  had ;  nor  does  any  man  pretend  that  philo- 
logy or  biblical  criticism,  even  in  its  highest  form,  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  saved  and  the  condemned.  I  ask,  then, 
how  are  you  to  proceed  as  a  Christian  f 

My  answer  is,  that  as  a  Christian  I  have  never  any  occasion 
to  make  such  a  selection  as  you  speak  o£  ISTeither  the  real 
nor  supposed  difficulties  which  have  been  referred  to  concern 
vital  Christianity.  It  will  not  be  of  very  great  importance  if^ 
on  these  matters,  I  never  make  up  my  mind  at  all  K  indeed 
we  had  to  form  distinct  and  confident  opinions  on  all  the 
abstruse,  metaphysical  points  usually  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  Christian  theology,  and  if  our  salvation  depended  on 
accuracy  in  these  opinions,  I  confess  the  mode  in  which  Divine 
Eevelation  has  been  handed  down  to  us  would  present  serious 
difficulties ;  but  the  design  of  Christianity  was  not  to  incul- 
cate an  elaborate  theological  system,  but  to  establish  a  living 
spiritual  relation  between  the  Father  in  heaven  and  His  chil- 
dren on  eartL 

And  this,  my  fellow-christians,  I  believe  to  be  the  key  to 
the  true  understanding  of  the  Bibla  Jesus  Christ  came  not 
merely  to  deliver  a  message  from  God,  but  is  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  men.  He  is  near  to  the  Father,  and  would 
bring  us  near.  He  is  one  with  the  Father,  and  desires  to 
make  us  also  one.  In  these  things  are  of  course  involved 
fundamental  religious  truths  :  the  Fatherly  character  of  God 
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involves  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  ("  The  cup  which 
my  Father  giveth  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?"),  and  the  doctrine 
of  forgiveness  (the  father  goeth  out  to  meet  his  son,  though 
a  returning  prodigal),  and  the  doctrine  of  a  fiiture  life  (the 
Father  will  not  leave  His  children  in  the  grave,  but  will  re- 
ceive them  into  His  own  home) ;  but  these  and  other  doctrines 
involved  in  the  filial  relation  between  us  and  God  which 
Christ  would  establish,  are  necessarily  interwoven  with  the 
whole  of  Christianity ;  and  accordingly,  while  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture may  be  adduced  apparently  for  or  against  every  doctrine 
that  divides  the  visible  churches,  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
one  passage  being  brought  forward  against  those  fundamental 
religious  truths  on  which  rests  that  close  personal  union  with 
God  through  Christ  wherein  Christianity  consists.  K  there 
are  some  passages  which  appear  to  tell  in  favour  o^  and  others 
against  the  various  theories  respecting  the  Divine  nature  and 
operations,  there  are  none  which  appear  to  tell  against  the 
Divine  perfections  and  an  all-wise  Providence.  I  can  recall 
texts  which  would,  at  first  sight  at  least,  seem  to  uphold  each 
of  the  several  views  respecting  the  life  and  the  judgment  to 
come ;  but  as  to  immortality  and  a  righteous  retribution,  there 
is  no  difference, — all  is  harmony.  And  so  amidst  the  manifold 
speculations  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  he  was,  by  the 
universal  assent  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  God's  Son,  our  Sa- 
viour, full  of  grace  and  truth,  alike  an  image  of  the  infinite 
Father  and  an  example  of  human  perfection. 

Thus,  as  Chrigtians,  we  have  never  any  occasion  to  choose 
between  discordant  authorities.  Our  Christianity  depends 
not  on  the  success  with  which  we  extract  the  meaning  of  a 
few  obscure  phrases  or  expressions,  but  lives  and  breathes  in 
every  page  of  the  life  and  words  of  Christ  and  his  faithful 
apostles. 

But  it  is  right  to  dwell  somewhat  more  in  order  and  at  large 
on  the  great  principle,  that  Christianity  was  designed  to  esta- 
blish a  living  spiritual  relation  between  us  and  God,  and  not 
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to  convey  to  us  a  theological  system.*  I  have  already  alluded 
to  our  Lord's  office  of  Mediator,  and  his  teachings  respecting 
the  fsktherly  character  of  God,  and  his  words  respecting  one- 
ness with  Grod.  There  are  many  statements  in  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  scarcely  less  significant.  God  is  love ;  He  must 
dwell  in  us  and  we  in  Him  for  us  to  be  accepted  of  Him. 
**  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 
"  He  that  will  do  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself"  "  He 
that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him,"  God 
wiU  manifest  Himself  to  His  obedient  child,  and  Chnst  him- 
self to  his  loving  discipla  Out  of  such  assurances  as  these 
we  know  a  creed  ia  not  made,  yet  do  they  not  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  religious  life  1  And  so  is  it  with  all  those 
passages  which  most  touch  us  with  God's  goodness  and  nearness 
and  tenderness,  which  most  intimately  unite  us  with  Christ, 
which  make  us  most  earnestly  strive  for  patience  and  holiness, 
which  most  open  our  hearts  in  sympathy  with  our  fellow-men, 
and  brace  our  spirits  for  heroic  work,  and  which  most  melt  us 
into  contrition,  and  most  help  to  give  us  foretastes  of  heaven. 
And,  blessed  be  God,  of  such  passages  the  New  Testament  is 
full, — ^fiill  of  most  endearing  assurances  of  how  God  cared  for 
His  great  human  feunily,  even  when  they  had  wandered  far 
from  Him ;  how,  out  of  the  fulness  of  His  love.  He  sent  to 
them  His  only-begotten  and  best-beloved  Son ;  how  rich  He 
is  in  forgiveness  and  long-suffering ;  how  He  is  always  watch- 
ing over  us,  and  welcomes  us  into  the  closest  communion; 
and  how  He  has  prepared  for  us  a  home  in  His  own  more 
immediate  presence !    And  hence  it  is  that  our  Lord  was  at 

*  Since  I  wrote  this  sermon,  a  friend  has  quoted  in  my  presence  the  same 
leading  idea  strikingly  expressed  by  Prof.  Maurice  :  '*  The  Church  of  Christ 
has  erred  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  preaching  faith  in  a  proposition)  instead 
of  faith  in  a  person." 
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main  theological  subjects,  and  thorongbly  grounding  them  in 
certain  opinions  thereon,  but  he  said  to  them,  Follow  me ;  and 
they  went  with  him,  and  were  his  friends,  and  talked  with 
him  by  the  way,  and  heard  his  conversations  with  others,  and 
saw  his  works ;  they  beheld  God  speaking  and  working  through 
him  j  they  were  near  when  he  communed  virith  his  Father ; 
they  saw  that  he  was  indeed  God's  child.  Such  was  their 
training  for  the  office  of  apostles.  The  first  time  we  find  what 
may  be  called  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  anythiug  like 
order  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where,  as  we  know,  of  all 
the  creeds  in  Christendom,  we  have  the  simplest 

Again,  I  would  recall  to  your  minds  ^  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian records.  It  would  be  wrong  indeed  to  say  that  there  was 
anything  accidental  in  it,  but  it  was  in  the  Divine  plan  that 
there  was  method  Not  only  did  our  Lord  not  leave  behind 
hfin  any  "  body  of  divinity"  such  as  we  have  in  books,  to  be 
transcribed  and  circulated  afber  his  crucifixion,  and  the  apos- 
tles not  frame  one  when  they  went  forth  after  the  resurrection 
to  teach  and  preach  to  the  people,  but  there  was  no  public 
record  of  Christianity  whatever  for  many  years.  At  length, 
however,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  times,  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  Hebrews ;  and  Luke  his  for  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  Mark  his,  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  aid  of 
Peter,  for  the  Christians  of  Eome  and  Italy ;  and,  last  of  aU, 
John  his,  that  he  might  add  what  had  been  omitted  by  the 
rest,  and  reveal  more  of  the  inward  life  of  Christ,  by  detailing 
conversations,  discourses,  and  those  parting  words  at  the  last 
Supper.  The  Epistles  arose  almost  entirely  from  local  and 
passing  circumstances,  and  relate  primarily  thereto.  Thousands 
of  Christians  must  there  have  been  who  received  the  gospel 
orally  alone,  and  never  saw  one  of  the  Christian  writings,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  thousands  who  possessed  only  one  or  two 
books,  and  many  a  church  and  many  a  neighbourhood  had 
Kttle  more.  For  about  a  century  the  collection  was  not  entire. 
Now  surely  if  we  had  to  gather  our  holy  religion,  as  much  of 
our  theological  controversy  would  make  it  appear,  from  a  pro- 

u2 
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found  knowledge  and  nndeistanding  of  this  verse  in  St  Jolin, 
and  that  in  St  Matthew,  and  that  in  St  Paul,  and  that  in  the 
book  of  Eevelation, — ^if  there  were  any  danger  of  losing  the 
essential  truths  of  Christianity, — ^if  the  Christian's  spiritual 
relation  to  God  and  the  Christian  character  and  life  were  not 
plain  throughout  the  New  Testament, — surely  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  would  have  had  both  a  very  different  history  and  a 
very  different  form. 

But,  once  more,  does  not  our  own  natural  judgment  as  to 
who  are  the  most  faithful  Christians,  confirm  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  in  the  nature  and  history  of  the  Christian 
records  ?  When,  in  imagination,  we  would  collect  those  whom 
we  regard  as  among  the  best  and  foremost  in  Christ's  invisible 
and  universal  church,  whence  do  we  gather  them  1  From  all 
ages,  &om  all  climes,  from  all  parties.  We  ask  not  how  skilful 
they  are  as  interpreters,  what  are  their  theological  conclusions  ? 
but  we  look  to  their  love  of  God  and  their  desire  to  do  His  will 
— ^we  recognize  in  them  the  Divine  image,  holy  and  beautiful — 
we  see  Christ  in  them — ^we  see  that  they  too  are  God's  sons. 
As  they  rise  before  me  in  my  mind,  one  comes  from  a  far-off 
part  of  Europe,  when  the  oldest  sect  in  Christendom  was  but 
in  its  infmcy — ^another  was  a  dignitary  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  a  neighbouring  country  a  century  and  a  half  ago — ^a  third 
dwelt  in  our  own  land  and  in  our  own  day,  and  mimstered  in 
the  pulpits  of  our  Established  Church — a  fourth  had  his  home 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  worshiped  after  the  manner  which 
some  call  heresy;  and  the  unlearned  come  as  well  as  the 
learned,  poor  and  rich,  high  and  low,  all  whose  faces  and  hearts 
are  really  turned  towards  God,  and  who  have,  as  their  pledge 
of  fedthfulness,  the  inner  witness  of  Christ's  spirit 

My  fellow-christians  :  The  grand  truths  of  Christianity  are 
simple,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  ours  if  we  have  been  brought 
near  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ  When  the  way  to  heaven  has 
become  fjEoniliar  to  us  by  prayer — when,  by  leaning  confidingly 
on  God,  we  have  attained  the  peace  which  passeth  understand- 
ing— ^when  our  very  home  has  become  a  church — ^when  in 
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business  and  in  the  world  our  daily  walk  has  been  in  heaven 
— ^when  we  have  leamt  to  love  our  friends  in  Christ,  and  all 
mankind,  even  our  enemies,  for  him^  and  his  touch  has  cleansed 
us  from  our  sins — 0  then  have  we  assuredly  the  essential  reli- 
gious knowledge,  and  Divine  Revelation  is  indeed  accomplish- 
ing within  us  its  blessed  work !  Those  passages  which  critics 
have  to  reconcile  are  perhaps  the  least  important  portions  of 
the  Scriptures.  When  broken  down  by  age  and  infirmity,  Dr. 
Watts  said,  "  It  is  the  plain  promises  of  the  gospel  that  are 
my  support — so  I  find  it  now  ;**  and  we  may  carry  out  the 
remark,  and  say  that  the  plain  teachings  of  Christianity  are 
not  only  our  support  when  overshadowed  by  sorrow  and  trial, 
but  are  at  all  times  our  chief  guidance,  strength  and  hope. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  should  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  learn- 
ing, for  the  labours  of  the  learned  have  been  invaluable  in 
preserving  to  us  as  nearly  as  possible  the  very  words  of  the 
original  sacred  writings ;  at  the  same  time  let  us  remember, 
that  while  the  controverted  passages  are  few,  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  fall  of  those  passages  which  are  the  daily  food  of  our 
spiritual  life. 

My  brother,  you  tell  me  that  you  have  difficulties  as  to  the 
geology  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  or  the  cruelties  of  the  Canaan 
wars ;  but  in  the  Scriptures  have  you  not  clearly  true  religion 
as  to  the  creation  %  Have  you  not  a  veritable  picture  of  the 
patriarchal  age  %  Are  not  David  and  Solomon  realities  to  you  % 
Have  the  old  Hebrew  temple-songs  lost  their  sweetness  or  their 
grandeur  ?  Is  the  fire  of  prophecy  gone  out  ?  You  say  you 
are  perplexed  amidst  the  many  various  theories  respecting  the 
Divine  Nature :  can  you  not  draw  near  to  Christ  as  a  humble 
and  earnest  disciple,  and  to  God  as  a  fervent,  devoted  child  1 
K  you  know  and  in  your  heart  fee],  and  shew  in  your  life  that 
you  know  and  fee],  what  the  word  Father  meaneth,  as  Christ 
came  to  teach  and  exemplify  it  to  us,  then  truly  are  you  wise 
unto  salvation,  whatever  things  there  may  be  of  which  you  are 
ignorant 

In  reading  the  Scriptures,  then,  fellow-christians,  let  us  keep 
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steadfastly  in  view  the  great  purpose  of  Divine  Eevelation, 
viz.,  "  the  union  of  man's  soul  with  God  in  the  spirit  of  faith, 
holiness  and  love."  I  have  said  that  the  essential  Christian 
doctrines  are  easy  to  be  understood,  and  to  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  whole  should  be  earnestly 
used  by  us  to  help  us  realize  the  duties  and  the  prospects  of 
our  high  calling.  Those  of  the  early  Christians  who  thought 
themselves  rich  if  they  had  one  Grospe]^  had  aids  of  other  kinds 
which  we  have  not.  They  had,  if  not  the  preaching  of  an 
apostle  himself  the  recollections  of  those  who  had  been  com- 
panions of  apostles.  But  I  would  hope  that  with  most  of  us 
there  is  scarcely  a  chapter  in  the  Gospels  or  an  Epistle,  a  part 
of  which  has  not  already  proved  itseK  and  endeared  itseK  to 
us  in  our  own  experience,  by  rebuking  our  foUies,  strengthen- 
ing us  in  our  temptations,  comforting  us  in  our  sorrows,  lifting 
up  our  aspirations,  or  rendering  us  more  tender,  patient  or 
devout.  Let  us  read  aUxmt  religion  and  about  the  Bible,  but 
above  all  let  us  read  the  Bible  itself  Let  us  read  it  with  a 
free  understanding,  that  we  may  reach  its  truths ;  and  thought- 
fully and  reverently,  that  we  may  feel  and  Love  them.  And 
let  us  fill  with  its  precious  treasures  the  chambers  of  memory, 
that  in  sickness  and  old  age,  and  wherever  we  are  and  what- 
ever we  may  be  doing,  they  may  be  always  with  us.  My 
friends,  as  your  minister,  my  heartfelt  hope  is,  that  by  know- 
ledge, by  argument,  by  persuasion,  by  sympathy,  I  may  some- 
times aid  you  in  your  efforts  to  attain  the  true  Christian  life  ; 
but  I  thank  God  that  the  great  sources  of  spiritual  strength  for 
us  all  are  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
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BY   REV.    JOHN  JAMBS  TAYLBR,   B.A. 


Gbhbsis  xxy.  22 : 
**  If  it  be  so,  why  am  I  thus  f  * 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  phenomena  of  our  times  is  the 
marked  disparity  between  means  and  results — ^between  promise 
and  fulfilment — ^in  every  department  of  the  great  work  which 
society  is  accomplishing  under  Providence.  When  was  there 
an  age,  in  the  whole  history  of  our  race,  richer  in  material 
resources,  with  mightier  command  over  all  the  powers  of 
nature,  with  knowledge  more  widely  difi^ed,  with  just  and 
enlightened  views  on  all  great  social  questions  more  generally 
admitted — ^than  our  own?  The  fruits  of  civilization  which 
have  been  ripening  for  centuries,  stand  within  our  reach  and 
seem  only  waiting  to  be  plucked  :  when  lo,  at  the  moment  we 
should  seize  them — as  if  some  evil  spirit  had  taken  possession 
of  humanity — our  hands  are  paralyzed  and  thrown  back ;  some 
cross  influence  suddenly  darts  between  us  and  our  object ;  and 
instead  of  entering  on  a  new  era  of  wider  and  deeper  peace,  of 
more  brotherly  union  among  the  nations,  and  of  freer,  steadier 
social  progress,  we  lapse  again  into  darker  depths  of  factious- 
ness and  religious  animosity ;  in  many  countries  the  faint  and 
trembling  flame  of  freedom  wanes  almost  to  extinction ;  and 
war  and  revolution  seem  destined  to  mark  with  their  bloody 
footsteps  the  remaining  half  of  this  nineteenth  century.  We 
are  facing  at  this  moment — so  the  subject  presents  itself  to 
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my  mind — one  of  the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  Providence. 
We  have  happiness  within  onr  reach,  and  yet  we  grasp  it  not. 
Events  are  passing  on  the  troubled  theatre  of  the  world,  whose 
issue  baffles  all  human  sagacity,  and  whose  inexplicable  ob- 
scurity casts  us  in  faith  on  the  wisdom  of  a  higher  Mind.  We 
are  already  perhaps  in  one  of  those  dark  and  difficult  passages 
of  human  development^  out  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  law  in 
the  divine  administration  of  the  universe,  that  every  fresh 
advance  in  freedom,  intelligence  and  virtue  should  slowly 
emerge.  For  I  cannot  admit  the  sad  alternative  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  second  return  to  barbarism.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  the  mighty  agencies  which  are  everywhere  at 
work  in  our  time — ^the  wonderful  productiveness  of  industry, 
the  unparalleled  facilities  of  intercommunication  by  steam  and 
electricity,  the  yet  unvanquished  influence  of  public  opinion 
through  the  press,  the  research  and  enterprize  of  science,  the 
efforts  of  philanthropy,  art,  literature,  Christianity — ^that  all 
these  things,  at  this  time  more  active  than  ever,  have  worked 
and  are  working  in  vain, — ^will  pass  away,  and  leave  not  a 
trace  behind.  I  venture  to  say,  from  my  simple  trust  in  God, 
that  this  is  impossible.    But  the  question  wiU  again  and  again  ^ 

recur,  "  K  it  be  so,  why  are  we  thus  1"  K  the  external  means 
and  opportunities  of  human  progress  and  happiness  so  richly  I 

abound,  why  is  the  natural  fruit  of  them  so  mysteriously  de- 
layed? Why  are  thousands  of  honest  and  noble  hearts  all 
over  the  earth  putting  up  their  fervent  prayer  for  the  advent  ! 

of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yet  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not 
come  ?  ' 

The  mother  of  patriarchs,  as  her  hour  drew  nigh,  was  seized 
with  pangs  and  sorrows,  half  dead  with  the  fearful  throes 
which  announced  the  birth  of  an  illustrious  line.  Keverting 
to  the  ancient  promise  of  Jehovah,  she  could  not  unravel  the 
dark  enigma  which  perplexed  her,  and  said,  as  we  do  now, 
"  K  it  be  80,  why  am  I  thus  V*  And  she  took  the  right  course 
in  her  perplexities.  "  She  went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord."  She 
sought  the  resolution  of  her  doubts  in  deep  religious  Mth. 
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Let  her  condition  and  its  issue  typify  our  own.  In  conscious 
ignorance,  she  put  her  trust  in  the  SoTereign  Intelligence,  and 
strove  patiently  and  earnestly  to  hear  and  do  his  righteous 
will,  as  it  was  immediately  revealed  to  her.  And  her  seed 
hecame  mighty  in  the  earth ;  legislators,  kings  and  prophets 
ennobled  it ;  and  out  of  it  came  at  length  the  great  Eedeemer 
of  mankind.  So  let  us  look  at  the  blessings  which  lie  before 
us  in  a  possible  future,  and  mark  how  they  are  withheld  from 
us  as  yet  by  the  pains  and  the  weaknesses,  the  follies  and  the 
sins,  which  still  cleave  to  our  undiscipluied  and  unregenerate 
humanity.  like  Eebekah,  going  in  our  doubt  aad  our  trouble 
to  the  Lord,  let  us  learn  of  Him  how  these  obstacles  to  our 
promised  happiness  are  to  be  overcome ;  that  to  us,  as  to  her, 
the  hour  of  agony  may  be  followed  by  the  hour  of  joy,  and 
the  blessings  which  are  already  within  our  reach  may  come 
finally  into  our  actual  possession. 

And  now  let  us  cast  our  eye  for  a  moment  on  the  range  and 
the  capability  of  our  social  relations,  and  consider  the  immense 
resources  of  human  well-being  which  they  involva  Look 
first  at  the  industrial  energies  of  our  age.  What  a  wonderful 
engine  is  here  at  work  !  We  produce  enough  to  furnish  cheaply 
with  every  necessary  and  comfort,  and  even  with  many  luxu- 
ries, every  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  The  home  of  the  humblest 
mechanic,  wherever  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  prudence 
and  good  ctmduct,  is  more  richly  furnished  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  physical  comfort  and  enjoyment,  of  mental  culture 
and  rational  recreation,  than  the  rude,  dungeon-like  chambers 
and  coarse  table  of  the  mightiest  feudal  lord  some  centuries 
ago.  The  two  evils  of  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
complaining,  as  the  source  of  our  greatest  embarrassment — 
redundancy  of  capital  and  redundancy  of  labour,  that  the  rich 
can  get  no  return  for  their  money,  and  the  poor  no  work  for 
their  hands — ought  surely,  if  these  two  elements  of  wealth 
were  brought  into  their  proper  mutual  relation,  to  ftirnish  each 
a  cure  for  the  other.  Our  complaint  implies  that  we  are  op- 
pressed and  stifled  by  the  very  superfluity  of  the  means  of 
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wealth.  What  is  wanted  is  a  new  field  for  employment- 
wider  space  for  the  accumulated  capital  and  pent-up  labour  of 
old  countries  to  flow  into.  Kor  has  this  further  and  indis- 
pensable condition  of  prosperity  been  withheld  from  us  by 
Providence.  Within  this  century,  immense  tracts  of  fertile 
country  have  been  laid  open  to  the  enterprize  and  industry  of 
Europe.  Of  regions  long  colonized,  only  a  small  part  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  latent  resources  have  not 
been  developed,  but  only  just  brought  into  view.  AH  these 
territories  want  inhabitants,  want  industry,  want  the  wealth 
which  is  unproductively  stagnating  in  Europa  Who  does  not 
recognize  in  this  fact  the  voice  of  Providence,  calling  upon 
men  to  go  forth  and  people  the  earth,  and  impart  to  all  its 
inhabitants  the  blessings  of  a  common  civilization  1  Kew 
countries  famish  in  great  abundance  the  materials  of  food  and 
clothing  and  furniture  and  the  other  constituents  of  civilized 
existence,  and  find  remunerative  employment  for  the  agricul- 
turalist, the  grazier  and  the  miner ;  while  the  old  send  back 
to  them  the  manufactured  products  which  only  an  advanced 
civilization  can  supply,  and,  in  wildernesses  shared  but  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  wild  beast  and  the  savage,  replenish  multi- 
tudes of  new-built  homes  with  all  the  comforts  and  refinements 
of  Europe.  Thus  one  end  of  the  world  enriches  the  other ; 
and  both  are  made  prosperous  and  happy  by  a  simple  inter- 
change of  industry.  Just  at  this  crisis  everything  occurs  to 
stimulate  emigration,  and  to  accomplish  by  natural  means  the 
divine  purpose  of  peopling  the  earth.  In  no  other  age  could 
emigration  have  been  so  easily  carried  on.  Never  before  was 
the  motive  to  it  equally  strong.  Dissatisfeu^tion  with  the  state 
of  things  at  home  is  impelling  thousands  eveiy  year  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  to  seek  a  new  country  and  a  brighter  future 
for  their  children,  on  the  virgin  soil  where  industry  meets 
with  an  ampler  return  and  human  rights  may  look  for  more 
equal  protection  and  respect  Distance  is  actually  lessened 
by  the  perfection  of  steam-navigation.  America  and  Australia 
are  less  remote  from  England  now  than  the  Levant  a  century 
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ago ;  and  the  tranamission  of  intelligence  to  and  &o  in  the 
course  of  a  day  between  points  the  widest  apart  on  the  suiface 
of  the  globe,  is  already  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  To 
all  these  incentives  to  the  dispersion  of  our  race,  the  sudden 
discovery  of  a  &esh  supply  of  the  precious  metals  has  given 
a  new  and  feverish  activity.  On  the  ultimate  effects  of  this 
last  event,  both  moral  and  economic,  it  would  be  premature  to 
offer  an  opinion.  The  wisest  and  most  experienced  confess 
themselves  here  at  &uli  But  it  is  mysteriously  significant  of 
the  change  which  is  passing  over  our  human  world,  that  this 
discovery  should  come  in  aid  of  that  immense  commercial 
activity  which  is  already  the  characteristic  feature  of  our  time, 
and  operate  aa  a  new  and  most  powerful  attraction  to  draw  off 
&om  Europe  the  superabundant  population  by  which  it  has 
been  loaded,  and,  either  directiy  or  through  the  dislodgment 
of  previous  settiements,  to  deposit  the  elements  of  a  new 
civilization  far  and  wide  over  the  earth.  Apprehension  and 
anxiety  mingle  largely,  it  is  true,  with  the  mode  in  which  this 
dispersion  is  taking  place,  and  with  the  motives  by  which  it 
has  been  primarily  actuated.  But  let  us  recollect  tiie  circum- 
stances under  which  all  human  societies,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, were  originally  founded.  Have  we  any  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  tlus  case  the  strife,  the  selfishness,  ike  spoliation,  have 
been  at  all  greater  or  more  deeply  corrupting  in  their  influence, 
than  such  as  have  always  attended  the  first  occupation  of  a 
territory  by  the  sword  ?  I  suspect  that  the  difference  of  our 
impressions  in  the  two  cases  arises  simply  from  the  fact»  that 
we  get  one  in  the  hard  outline  of  reality,  without  any  tincture 
of  poetry,  from  the  undisguised  and  uncoloured  statements  of 
our  newspapers ;  and  too  generally  imbibe  the  other  amidst 
the  refined  assodations  of  literature,  from  the  softened  pictures 
of  the  historian  and  the  poet  Tet  who  ever  paused  for  a 
moment  to  realize  to  himself  distinctly  some  of  the  details 
which  we  constantiy  allow  ourselves  to  glance  over  unthink- 
ingly in  the  old  chronicle  or  the  old  epic,  without  feeling  his 
very  heart  made  sick  within  him,  and  turning  almost  instinct- 
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ivBly  from  the  recital  as  a  truth  too  horrible  to  be  dwelt  upon  ? 
That  we  are  more  alive  to  evil  in  the  modern  instance,  is  some 
security  for  a  more  effectual  resistance  to  it. 

One  consideration  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  vast  prospect 
which  is  thus  opened  before  us — I  mean  the  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  honourable  advancement  which  the  new  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  afford  to  the  energetic  and  intelligent 
of  the  working  class.  Of  the  different  classes  which  compose 
society,  theirs  is  the  one  which  is  now  perceptibly  in  the 
ascendant  Food  is  cheap ;  trade  is  free ;  labour  is  enhanced 
in  value ;  the  whole  world  is  open  before  thenL  There  is  not 
one  advantage,  one  privilege,  even  one  distinction  in  society, 
which  is  now  shut  out  to  them.  If  they  do  not  henceforth 
rise  as  a  class  (I  am  speaking  particularly  of  our  own  country), 
the  fault  will  be  their  own.  The  priest,  the  soldier,  the  mer- 
chant, have  each  had  their  day.  The  time  for  the  working 
man  has  now  come,  if  he  knows  how  to  use  it.  His  rise  is 
now  in  preparation — ^not,  as  his  flatterers  and  false  friends 
would  fain  persuade  him,  that  his  class  should  become  the 
dominant  class  in  society,  weighing  down  all  others  by  simple 
numerical  superiority,  but  that  he  should  rise  by  personal 
merit  to  his  just  position  in  it,  and  take  his  part  with  capi- 
talists, professional  men,  scholars,  ministers  of  religion,  magis- 
trates and  statesmen,  in  the  enjoyment  of  civic  rights  and  the 
exercise  of  civic  fimctions.  What  means  of  good  are  here ! 
Why  is  not  their  result  more  abundant  and  conspicuous  ?  How 
startling  is  this  disproportion  between  promise  and  fulfilment ! 

Throughout  Europe,  even  under  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ments, the  resources  of  social  well-being  are  immense,  as  com- 
pared with  any  former  period  of  human  history.  There  is, 
first,  an  unexampled  perfection  in  everything  material,  in  all 
that  conduces  to  health  and  cleanliness  and  public  decency, 
with  facility  of  locomotion  and  ready  intercourse  by  writing, 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  All  the  arrangements 
dependent  on  the  police  and  the  central  government  are  admi- 
rable.    The  inns,  the  roads,  the  bridges,  the  railways,  ^  the 
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interpostal  conmnmication — all  that  constitutes  the  utiaterial 
jframework  of  society,  and  conduces  to  physical  security  and 
comfort — ^has  attahied  a  completeness  on  all  the  great  lines  of 
human  intercourse  which  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Nor  are 
these  things  to  be  undervalued  in  relation  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  human  race.  They  are  not  indeed 
substitutes  for  public  spirit,  freedom,  morals  and  intelligence ; 
but  they  are  great  aids  to  the  development  of  those  higher 
interests  of  humanity,  which  without  them  could  not  proceed 
beyond  a  certain  point  When  we  see  them,  we  naturally  look 
for  their  moral  and  spiritual  counterpart ;  and  if  it  is  absent, 
we  experience  a  great  disappointment,  and  exclaim,  "  Why  is 
it  thus  1"  How  immensely,  for  instance,  are  we  in  advance 
in  all  these  respects  of  the  Bomans  in  their  most  cultivated 
age,  that  of  the  Antonines !  And  yet  the  comparative  perfec- 
tion of  the  material  civilization  even  of  that  age — ^its  wide- 
spread commerce,  its  facilities  of  communication  between  all 
parts  by  its  great  highways,  and  the  excellence  of  its  police — 
was  among  the  most  powerM  of  the  natural  causes  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  and  the  dispersion  over  the  whole 
earth  of  the  seeds  of  a  purer  and  nobler  civilization.  Nor  can 
public  instruction  be  complained  of  as  a  want  in  most  of  the 
great  communities  of  modem  Europe.  Even  Austria  has  more 
systematically  provided  for  it  than  England.  Learned  men 
abound  in  the  universities  and  great  capitals ;  and  science  is 
prosecuted  with  an  ardour  and  a  success  beyond  example. 
Journals  and  newspapers  take  up  the  results  elaborated  by  the 
student^  clothe  them  in  a  popular  form,  and  diffuse  them 
through  every  region  of  society.  Never  perhaps  was  know- 
ledge so  widely  disseminated  as  now.  Notions  of  trade,  govern- 
ment, industry,  education  and  religion,  which  even  a  century 
ago  were  confined  to  a  thoughtful  and  inquiring  few,  have  now 
become  almost  axioms  in  the  great  mercantile  and  industrious 
class,  and  are  descending  rapidly  into  all  the  classes  beneath 
it.  Nor  does  this  movement  terminate  in  ideas  alone.  It  has 
borne  practical  fruit.     Observe  the  efforts  everywhere  made 
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for  raising  the  condition  of  the  poor.  See  how  literature  has 
adapted  itself  to  their  wants.  In  the  higher  and  educated 
ranks,  there  is  more  consideration  for  their  well-being,  a  more 
strenuous  effort  to  promote  their  health,  their  comfort,  their 
mental  and  moral  improvement^  and  even  their  amusements, 
than  was  ever  before  witnessed  in  the  world.  When  we  look 
at  all  these  things  together,  we  cannot  mention  one  material 
resource,  one  mechanical  power,  one  outward  instrumentaliiy, 
conducive  to  the  highest  civilization,  which  is  wanting  in  our 
age,  if  the  spirit  were  only  there  to  animate  them  into  hanno- 
nious  vitality.  All  the  parts  essential  to  the  mere  machinery 
of  society  are  already  in  existence ;  but  the  higher  organism 
which  shoidd  combine  them,  and  the  governing  idea  which 
should  supply  the  central  spring  of  their  joint  action,  are  yet 
to  come ;  and  it  is  their  absence  which  still  leaves  a  moral 
chaos  in  the  world.  Seeing  how  much  we  have,  and  how  little 
we  do, — beholding  the  immense  resources  which  lie  at  our  feet 
and  seem  to  place  happiness  within  our  grasp,  and  yet  finding 
that  it  is  still  &r  o£^  the  great  problem  of  society  still  un- 
solved,— we  again  exclaim,  with  astonishment  and  perplexity, 
"  If  it  be  so,  why  are  we  thus  1" 

We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  it  is  our  religious  weakness, 
our  want  of  faith,  our  declension  ^m  the  old  and  recognized 
forms  of  Christian  belief  which  is  the  cause  of  this  disappoint- 
ing result ;  or  that  it  arises  from  our  sectarian  dissensions,  and 
that  if  we  would  only  go  back  to  the  satisfied,  uninquiring 
uniformity  of  our  ancestors,  all  would  be  well  But  here, 
again,  let  us  look  at  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  Whatever 
may  be  its  doubt  or  its  disbelief  this  is  not,  I  maintain,  in  its 
general  spirit  and  tendency,  an  irreligious  age.  It  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  age  of  Diderot  and  Voltaira  Men  desire 
a  religion,  even  when  they  have  it  not  The  spirit  of  our  time 
is  more  like  the  dim  dawn  of  a  new  and  rising  fedth,  than  the 
fading  light  of  one  that  is  going  down.  What  the  freest 
thinkers  protest  against^  is  not  the  spirit  of  religion  (that, 
when  it  is  genuine,  there  was  never  perhaps  a  greater  disposi- 
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tion  to  reyeience  than  now),  but  worn-out  forms  and  exploded 
dogmas,  words  and  phrases  which  have  ceased  to  be  any  longer 
the  exponents  of  living  feelings  and  ideas.  When  were  the 
history,  the  monuments,  the  doctrines  and  the  institutions  of 
Christianity  studied  with  more  assiduity  and  earnestness,  in 
an  honester  and  more  comprehensiye  spirit,  with  a  more  deter- 
mined purpose  to  find  out  the  simple  truth,  and  yet  more 
seriously  and  reverentially,  without  any  ribaldry  or  scoffing, 
as  if  men  deeply  felt  that  every  form  of  genuine  religious 
belief  was  entitled  to  respect,  though  they  might  not  be  pre- 
pared to  adopt  it  themselves  9  Even  those  who,  like  Strauss 
and  his  school,  have  advanced  the  most  startling  and,  in  their 
immediate  effect,  the  most  destructive  opinions,  and  whose 
whole  theology  is  based  on  an  atheistic  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  devoid  of  the  offensive  levity  which  marked  the 
fi^ethinkers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
proceed  to  their  work  with  a  grave  and  conscientious  earnest- 
ness, as  though  they  were  profoundly  aware  of  the  intrinsic 
grandeur  of  the  questions  which  occupied  them,  and  knew  that 
the  honest  belief  of  myriads  of  human  souls  was  too  solemn  a 
theme  to  be  trifled  with.  Nor  have  these  high  speculations — 
whatever  may  appear  to  the  contrary  on  the  mere  surface  of 
society,  and  however  bigots  may  complain  of  bigotry  because 
their  own  dogmas  do  not  carry  the  day  over  all  others — ^failed 
of  perceptible  effect  on  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the 
religious  world.  Except  where  political  causes  intervene  to 
exasperate  them,  the  bearing  of  all  sects  towards  each  other 
has  become  more  courteous  and  friendly.  Their  most  distin- 
guished memberd  abandon  the  arrogant  and  exclusive  preten* 
sions  which  once  marked  the  language  of  zealous  religionists, 
and  unequivocally  indicate  their  belief  that  there  is  a  deeper 
and  a  nobler  truth  common  to  them  all,  on  which  it  would  be 
well  if  aU  laid  a  more  earnest  stress,  than  on  the  points  which 
have  involved  them  for  centuries  in  endless  and  unfruitful 
controversy.  Go  where  you  will  into  society  at  the  present 
day — enter  into  conversation  with  any  man  of  education,  it 
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matters  not  what  religious  conmmnion  he  may  belong  to — and 
unless  he  be  noted  among  his  acquaintance  as  a  thorough-paxjed, 
uncompromising  bigot,  you  will  find,  when  you  get  at  his  real 
sentiments  under  tibe  cdsguise  of  a  conventional  phraseology, 
that  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  religious  belief  there  is 
far  more  of  agreement  than  of  difference  between  you,  and  that 
such  points  of  difference  as  still  remain  are  rather  speculative 
than  practical,  relating  chiefly  perhaps  to  the  best  mode  of 
access  to  a  common  truth,  to  which  you  both  come  at  last  for 
your  richest  comfort  and  your  deepest  trust  The  number  of 
such  men  that  constantly  meet  each  other  in  the  world  is 
really  so  great,  their  points  of  sympathy  are  so  many  and  so 
strong,  the  direction  which  they  desire  the  course  of  religious 
progress  to  take  is  so  identical,  that  one  wonders  they  do  not 
aU  shake  themselves  free  from  their  sectarian  encumbrances, 
and  come  out  and  make  a  churcb  for  themselves  which  should 
have  some  pretension,  beyond  a  mere  name,  to  the  chara^ster  of 
cathoHc.  Yet  we  go  on  year  after  year  in  the  old  ways,  living 
in  outward  estrangement  from  each  other,  shy  of  mutual  ap- 
proximation, afraid  of  names,  fettered  by  forms  and  conven- 
tionalifims,  with  no  manly  trust  in  ourselves,  waiting  for  some 
new  Luther  to  break  in  pieces  with  his  mighty  will  and  massive 
intellect  the  crumbling  walls  of  sectarian  separation,  and  build 
up  out  of  the  ruins  a  wider  and  a  nobler  church  of  God,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  not  the  formularies  of  the  schools 
should  rule  the  conscience  and  shape  the  life.  The  seeds  of 
such  a  change  are  silently  ripening,  I  am  convinced,  in  myriads 
and  myriads  of  honest  and  earnest  souls.  We  are  already 
standing  at  the  temple  gate.  If  only  one  were  bold  enough 
to  knock  and  enter  in,  shewing  the  way  by  his  pure  life,  his 
steady  purpose,  his  devout  and  fervent  spirit,  his  wise  and 
simple  and  holy  doctrine,  animated  throughout  by  the  spirit 
of  Christ — ^thousands  would  joyfully  follow,  and  find  in  that 
blessed  communion  the  rest  and  contentment  which  they  have 
80  long  sought  in  vain.  What  is  it  then  which  keeps  back  this 
happy  issue  ?    Again  we  ask,  "  If  it  be  so,  why  are  we  thus  T 
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But  not  in  the  world  and  in  the  church  alone  do  we  find 
this  discrepancy  between  what  might  be  and  what  is.  Look 
into  your  own  lives,  your  own  characters ;  you  will  find  the 
same  thing  repeated  over  again.  What  is  there  of  outward 
advantage  and  opportunity  which  most  of  us  want^  to  make 
us  wise  and  good  and  happy  1  Absolutely  nothing.  We  are 
prospered  in  our  industry ;  and  our  homes  are  full  of  all  things 
essential  to  comfort  and  enjoyment  Through  no  particular 
merit  of  our  own,  simply  by  the  happy  circimifitances  of  our 
education,  we  have  been  spared  great  and  fearful  sins.  We 
can  claim  for  the  most  part  outward  decency  and  respectability 
of  living.  We  have  access  to  the  best  books,  and  can  possess* 
ourselves  of  the  newest  ideas  of  the  time.  Our  professed 
principles  are  humane  and  cheerful,  and  correspondent  in 
most  things  to  the  enlightened  views  which  education  and 
intelligence  have  diffused  in  the  world.  We  believe  in  a  just 
and  good  God,  and  we  accept  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  helps  and  incentives  to  good,  what  are 
our  characters  and  our  lives?  To  judge  from  our  outward 
advantages,  heaven  itself  would  seem  within  our  reach.  There 
it  is  :  why  do  we  not  grasp  it  ?  But,  alas  !  what  perceptible 
effect  have  aU  these  things  exerted  for  most  of  us,  either  on 
our  own  lives  or  on  the  condition  of  the  world  ?  How  do  our 
days  glide  away  in  easy,  thoughtless  selfishness !  How  small 
a  sympathy  have  we  to  spare  for  great  and  noble  interests ! 
How  little  have  we  done,  how  little  have  we  given  up,  how 
little  have  we  undergone,  for  the  sake  of  really  benefiting  our 
fellow-men !  What  great  interest  of  humanity  would  suffer, 
if  we  this  instant  were  to  cease  to  be !  In  what  way  is  the 
cause  of  truth  and  right,  of  oppressed  justice,  of  striving 
poverty  and  ignorance,  or  of  struggling  freedom,  stronger  for 
our  sympathy  and  our  aid  ?  But  there  is  a  sure  retribution 
in  the  wise  ordering  of  Providence.  This  apathy  of  ours — 
that  having  received  so  much,  we  return  so  little — ^brings  its 
own  penalty  along  with  it.  As  week  after  week  passes  by, 
apent  on  the  same  vanities,  consumed  in  the  same  cares,  agi- 
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tated  by  the  same  struggles — do  we  never  feel,  wlieii  we  reflect 
on  this  aimless,  monotonous  existence,  how  insipid,  insignifi- 
cant and  weary  it  is  ?  Does  the  consciousness  never  steal  into 
our  l]|reast,  that  if  we  could  only  infuse  into  it  sweeter  and 
purer  affections,  nobler  motives,  higher  aspirations,  and  more 
disinterested  endeavours  after  good,  the  rich  colours  latent  in 
it  would  come  forth  and  clothe  it  with  a  diviner  beauty,  and 
make  it  worthier  of  the  God  from  whom  it  came,  and  the 
immortal  spirit  which  lives  through  it,  and  the  glorious  heaven 
to  which  it  leads  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  us  'put  to  ourselves  one  earnest  and 
searching  question.  When  we  look  on  this  human  world 
where  wq  are  now  breathing  out  our  few  moments  of  time, 
with  its  accumulated  but  unapplied  resources  of  human  well- 
being  and  ennoblement — on  the  religion  which  should  sanc- 
tify., it,  but  whose  spirit  hes  inert  and  dead  beneath  heavy 
formalism  and  soul-less  conventionalities — on  our  own  lives, 
fraught  with  vast  capacities  of  the  noblest  usefulness  which 
have  never  yet  been  developed ; — can  we  consent  to  quit  this 
world,  and  retire  from  the  instrumentalities  which  God  has 
fitted  to  our  hand  in  the  midst  of  it,  without  the  remembrance 
of  having  uttered  one  word,  or  done  one  deed,  or  made  one 
sacrifice  to  raise,  redeem  and  bless  it  1  Abundance  of  latent 
power  for  good  lies  round  us  on  every  side.  It  only  awaits 
the  spirit  to  call  it  into  action.  And  whence  must  that  spirit 
come  t  From  one  source  only  can  it  come ;  from  ourselves — 
from  the  courageous  truthfulness  and  honest  efforts  of  each 
individual  mind.  It  is  the  apathy,  the  cowardice  and  the 
selfishness  of  those  myriads  of  iadividnal  minds  that  make  up 
the  sum-total  of  society — ^their  fearfulness  to  compromise  them- 
selves with  their  sect  or  their  party,  and  with  the  dispensers 
of  fashionable  praise  and  blame — ^their  unwillingness  to  jeo- 
pardize one  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  which  attach  to 
their  social  position — ^which  keeps  the  world  where  it  is,  pre- 
vents its  material  opportunities  from  blossoming  into  spiritual 
fruit,  and  leaves  the  noble-minded  and  the  brave  to  contend 
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alone  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  sometimes  to  fall  unsustained 
and  unbeMended  beneath  the  hand  of  triumphant  wickedness. 
The  enthusiasm  which  should  have  borne  on  their  endeavours 
to  a  successful  issue,  is  chilled  by  the  icy  breath  of  many 
a  treacherous  and  dishonest  tongue.  Of  the  failure  of  the 
noblest  enterprizes,  and  of  the  wide-spread  misery  that  has 
followed  it>  the  deep  selfishness  of  private  life  has  perpetually 
been  the  cause.  More  high-minded  and  unselfish  virtue  here 
would  have  prevented  many  an  abortive  revolution,  and  almost 
have  ensured  success  to  such  as^sprang  from  the  moral  neces- 
sities of  the  world,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  onward  progress  of 
human  affairs.  I  do  not  say,  that  as  Christians  we  are  called 
on  to  obtrude  our  own  views  of  social  questions  on  the  whole 
world,  or  to  embark  in  hasty,  ill-considered  attempts  to  com- 
pass objects  which  plainly  lie  beyond  our  reach,  and  which  it 
is  impossible  we  should  thoroughly  understand  The  one- 
sided fanaticism  which  vents  its  crude  ideas  in  platform  decla- 
mation, without  any  purpose  or  capacity  of  wise  and  deliberate 
action,  is  as  injurious  to  the  cause  of  himianity  as  the  cold 
selfishness  which  looks  on  the  great  conflicts  of  the  world 
with  apathetic  eye  and  quiescent  arm.  But  this  it  is  possible 
for  all  of  us,  and  this  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us,  as  Christians, 
to  do — to  exercise  our  understandings  patiently  and  earnestly 
for  the  discovery  of  the  true  view  of  those  great  social  ques- 
tions on  which  the  fixture  of  our  race  depends ;  to  keep  our 
sympathies  ever  warm  and  open  for  what  is  noble  and  just ; 
to  speak  without  fear,  yet  with  sober  wisdom  and  calm  self- 
possession,  whatever  we  feel  to  be  grand  and  simple  truth, 
however  obnoxious  to  the  worldly,  however  startling  to  the 
timid,  and  however  unpopular  with  the  fashionable  and  the 
vain  : — and  whenever  a  course  for  wise  and  virtuous  action 
does  clearly  open  itself  before  us,  and  we  perceive  distinctly 
that  Gk>d  does  at  length  call  upon  us  to  act,  to  take  that  course 
in  fall  assurance  of  faith  courageously  and  resolvedly,  and 
leave  the  issue  with  God     "We  underrate  the  force  of  indi- 
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Yidual  opinion  honestly  expressed,  and  of  individnal  effort 
upii^tly  directed.  It  is  out  of  such  minute  contributions 
that  the  yast  tide  of  public  opinion  and  public  effort  is  made 
up ;  and  its  ooUectiYe  impulse  is  resistless.  Did  we  each  of 
us  endeavour  in  this  way  honestly  to  do  our  duty  to  society 
in  our  seyeial  spheres  of  individual  influence,  those  accumu- 
lated means  and  opportonities  of  good  on  which  I  have  dwelt, 
would  no  longer  continue  inert^  but,  pervaded  by  a  deep 
moral  feeling  would  ripen  and  fructify  and  teem  with  all  the 
outward  signs  and  effects  of  a  new  and  highw  life.  Per- 
haps the  revolutions  which  threaten  the  world  might  then  be 
averted ;  or,  if  they  came,  a  juster  and  nobler  spirit  would 
guide  them,  and  spare  mankind  the  bloodshed,  the  violence 
and  the  crime,  which  often  make  good  men  more  willing  to 
endure  the  worst  that  exists,  than  incur  the  fearful  possibili- 
ties that  may  succeed  it  Take  this  thought  home  with  you. 
Christian  Mends,  and  reflect  upon  it  Through  the  remnant 
of  your  days,  so  feel  and  speak  and  act,  as  if  on  your  single 
thoughtfulness,  honesty,  courage  and  energy,  depended,  under 
God,  the  security  of  your  homes,  the  happiness  of  your  spe- 
cies, and  the  progress  of  the  world 
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AoTS  XX.  85 : 


"I  have  shewed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support 
the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said^ 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Let  us  be  thankM  to  the  apostle  Paul  that  he  haa  pre- 
served this  pregnant  saying  of  the  Great  Teacher.  We  have 
it  not  horn  the  Evangelists.  But  the  very  spirit  of  his  life  is, 
as  it  were,  condensed  in  it  It  is  what  the  Cross  is  always 
saying  to  us.  It  is  the  burthen  of  his  divine  life  of  love  and 
self-denial  briefly  rendered  into  words.  "  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive." 

"We  have  here  a  great  spiritual  trutL  But  whilst  I  assert 
this  with  confidence,  I  am  conscious  that  I  cannot  prove  to  you 
that  it  is  so.  We  are  out  of  the  region  of  demonstration  here. 
If  you  should  deny  it,  I  can  construct  no  train  of  reasoning 
that  will  cure  you  of  your  scepticism ;  logic  will  supply  us 
with  no  weapons  that  will  conquer  your  doubt  If  the  hard 
and  selfish  man  of  the  world  should  say  to  us,  "  I  repudiate 
your  philosophy ;  it  is  foolishness  to  me ;  the  true  blessedness 
of  life  is  to  receive ;  give  me  success  and  power  and  pleasure, 
and  I  am  content ;" — ^we  can  but  refer  him  to  God  for  illumi- 
nation, or  leave  him  to  the  stem  teaching  of  experience  for 
conversion.  The  man  who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  a  truth 
in  these  words  of  Christ,  from  whose  soul  they  do  not  elicit 
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a  ready  response,  cannot  be  made  to  believe  in  them  by  any 
appeal  to  his  understanding,  by  any  subtlety  of  reasoning  or 
skill  of  argument  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  make  the  blind 
man  feel  the  beauty  of  colour,  or  the  deaf  man  appreciate  the 
harmonies  of  sound.  You  might  reason  upon  them  for  ever, 
and  yet  produce  no  conviction,  nor  waken  a  single  emotion  of 
pleasure.  And  so  the  appeal  of  spiritual  truth  is  to  the  spirit, 
as  of  colour  to  the  eye  and  of  sound  to  the  ear ;  and  if  the 
spirit  have  lost  its  purity  and  power  of  vision,  that  appeal  will 
pass  unheeded. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  we  should  proceed  to  convince 
the  sceptic  by  reasoning  that  it  is  "  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive," — ^more  blessed,  mark  you,  not  more  gainftd.  The 
blessedness  consists,  I  imagine,  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  our  nature — ^the  conscious  harmony  with  Grod — 
the  peace,  truly  called  divine,  as  coming  direct  from  Him — 
which  are  ever  attendant  on  Christ-like  renunciation  and  bene- 
ficence. But  how  can  the  man  appreciate  these  into  whose 
experience  they  have  never  entered,  and  who  has  subordinated 
the  higher  faculties  of  his  nature  to  the  lower  ?  We  read  in 
the  Scripture  of  those  who  "  saw  but  did  not  perceive,"  and 
"heard  but  did  not  understand,"  because  their  hearts  had 
"  waxed  gross."  To  such,  Christ  himself  spoke  in  vain  ;  his 
divine  truth  found  no  response  within  them.  They  heard  it, 
and  then,  like  swine,  trampled  the  pearl  under  foot,  and  turned 
again  to  rend  him. 

Consider,  then  (1),  the  law  of  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
truth.  "  He  that  is  of  the  truth,"  said  Christ,  "  heareth  my 
voice."  The  true  and  pure  heart  responds,  as  it  were,  instinct- 
ively to  the  pure  and  true.  Selfishness,  worldliness,  coarseness, 
blind  the  soul,  and  render  it  impossible  that  it  should  recog- 
nize the  authority  and  the  beauty  of  moral  truth.  You  believe, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;"  but 
you  have  never  reasoned  yourself  into  the  belief  and  you  will 
never  reason  another  into  it  You  believe  because  you  cannot 
help  it     You  feel  that  this  is  a  truth.     Your  inmost  soul 
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affirms  it ;  and  no  law  of  science,  proved  by  plainest  demon- 
stration, is  surer  to  you. 

And  so  again,  not  the  clear-headed,  but  the  pure-hearted 
see  God  The  one  accepts  Him  as  a  theorem ;  the  other  feels 
Him  near  each  hour,  and  reads  the  language  of  his  heart  in 
the  grass  of  the  field. 

The  power,  then,  by  which  we  discern  the  highest  truth  is 
that  of  spiritual  insight,  and  not  of  intellectual  skill ;  and  with 
all  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  we  shall  be  but  as  fools  in  this 
realm  without  the  pure  and  simple  heart,  which  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  the  divine,  the  great  magician  to  which  the  unii- 
verse  renders  up  its  sublimest  oracles. 

And  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  deep  saying  of  Chnst, 
"Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  does  not  say, 
"  Except  ye  be  illuminated  and  become  as  wise  men."  The 
way  to  the  kingdom,  to  the  discovery  of  its  truth  and  the 
enjoyment  of  its  bliss,  lies  through  the  simplicity  and  meek- 
ness and  purity  of  childhood,  and  he  who  will  not  take  the 
appointed  road  may  not  hope  to  enter  it 

Consider  (2)  the  close  connection  which  there  is  between 
practical  infidelity  and  moral  disease,  and  the  worst  kind  of 
scepticism.  Which,  think  you,  is  the  readiest  way  to  a  dis- 
belief of  the  divine  saying  in  the  text  1  Selfishness  of  life ; 
devotion  to  the  world  and  the  things  of  it ;  eager,  unresting, 
absorbing  pursuit  of  mere  personal  ends.  live  the  selfish  life, 
— ^the  life  unconsecrated  by  brave,  disinterested  service, — and 
you  cannot  long  believe  it  You  will  soon  cease  to  compre- 
hend it  You  may  not  formally  deny  it ;  but  your  own  expe- 
rience will  not  confirm  it,  and  you  will  no  longer  ^Z  its  truth. 
Eenunciation  and  sacrifice  will  become  distastefiil  to  you ;  and 
as  the  spirit  of  unselfishness  declines  in  your  heart,  and  the 
spirit  of  worldliness  takes  its  place,  the  glorious  truth  will 
become  less  and  less  of  a  reality,  and  at  last  will  waken  no 
response  within  the  desecrated  shrine  of  the  soul  This  is  the 
worst  and  dreariest  scepticism,  when  spiritual  truths  are  lost 
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through  the  blindness  of  the  «m2 — when  moral  disease  has 
loosened  its  hold  upon  them — ^when  declining  fidth  is  the  fruit 
of  an  impoverished  life. 

And  it  is  well  that  we  should  test  our  hearts  with  some 
rigour,  and  see  how  it  f&res  there  with  the  higher  truths 
which  we  profess  to  hold.  Amidst  the  hurry  and  the  eager 
chase  of  life  are  we  losing  our  hold  on  Grod*s  eternal  verities  1 
Are  they  still  realities  to  us  ?  Do  we  fed  them  to  he  true  1 
Oh !  how  apt  are  the  holiest  things  to  become  mere  matters 
of  routine  to  us,  and  truths, — great^  solemn  truths, — that 
should  stir  the  deep  fountains  of  the  soul  and  trans%ure  life^ 
to  move  us  no  more  than  the  pettiest  interests  of  the  world ! 

There  are  two  ways  of  receiving  rehgious  truth  In  the 
one  case  you  assent  to  it ;  in  the  other  you  grasp  it  and  make 
it  your  own,  and  it  becomes  part  of  the  motive  power  which 
impels  your  being.  In  the  one  case,  it  remains  outside  your 
inmost  heart, — a  beautifiil  light  in  the  firmament  of  the  soul, 
which  moves  your  admiration  and  gives  you  casual  guidance ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  planted  at  the  very  centre  of  your  being,  it 
feeds  the  interior  life  of  the  soul,  and  mingles  its  influences 
with  the  very  life-blood  of  the  spiritual  nature.  And  this  is 
just  what  we  need, — ^to  get  the  commonest  rehgious  truths  we 
hold  thus  thoroughly  assimilated,  thus  transfused  into  our 
nature.  We  suffer  not  so  much  from  scepticism,  as  from 
imperfect  faith,  half-behej^ — beUef  which  has  never  gained 
the  mastery  of  the  soul  There  are  articles  enough  in  our 
creed,  if  we  could  only  translate  them  into  deep  and  living 
convictions.  But  how  shallow  is  much  of  our  fedth !  How 
little  it  pervades  and  actuates  and  inspires  our  nature !  How 
fsdntly  it  tinges  our  being  with  its  own  colours ! 

It  is  a  noble  exercise  of  our  faculties  to  speculate  respecting 
the  deep  things  of  God,  to  throw  the  hght  of  our  highest 
thought  on  the  great  problems  of  faith,  and  to  bring  into  view 
of  men  new  aspects  of  the  eternal  truth.  It  is  a  noble  exer^ 
cise  of  our  faculties.  It  is  well  to  seek  the  conquest  of  new 
reahns  in  the  spiritual  kingdom     It  is  well  to  be  content 
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with  no  present  attainnient  as  though  it  were  final,  but  ever 
to  watch  for  new  light  and  to  believe  that  God  has  more 
truth  in  store  for  us ; — ^well  to  remember  always,  that 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 
They  have  their  day  and  oease  to  be  : 
They  are  bat  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they  f — 

well  to  remember  that  God  "is  more  than  they,"  and  that 
our  highest  formulas  are  still  but  imperfect  guesses  at  His 
truth.  And  yet  in  this  loftiest  reahn  of  thought,  while  we 
ever  maintain  the  free  and  open  mind,  keenly  sensitive  to  every 
ray  of  heavenly  light,  we  are  not  called  so  urgently  to  inquiry, 
speculation,  quest  after  the  new,  as  to  a  more  vivid  and  prac- 
tical realization  of  the  old. 

Oh,  those  simple,  solemn  truths,  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  religion, — ^the  very  alphabet  of  faith, — I  ask  you,  have 
we  mastered  these  ?  Do  they  live  within  us  ?  Is  there  one 
of  us  that  can  say  he  has  exhausted  them  ?  Is  there  one  of 
us  that  can  say  he  has  so  completely  submitted  his  heart  to 
them,  that  his  life  obeys  them  as  a  law  ?  I  answer  for  myself 
that  of  nothing  am  I  more  deeply  conscious  than  this,  that 
my  belief  in  the  simplest  articles  of  religion  is  wanting  in 
thoroughness  and  intensity ;  and  my  most  earnest  prayer  is 
not  so  much  for  new  truth,  as  for  a  firmer  grasp  upon  the 
old. 

We  have  indeed  too  much  mere  half-beliej^ — belief  that 
seldom  touches  the  springs  of  our  being, — that  instead  of 
stirring  our  nature  like  some  mighty  Pentecostal  inspiration, 
only  betrays  its  presence  through  feeble  and  fitful  impulses, 
and  scarce  affects  the  complexion  of  the  spiritual  lifa 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Christianity  contains  in  it  nothing 
absolutely  new ;  that  its  truths  had  all  been  anticipated,  at 
one  time  or  another,  by  the  human  mind.  And  the  remark 
is  in  great  measure  true.  This  is  indeed  the  special  value 
of  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  humanity,  that  it  is  not  a 
system  of  abstruse  dogmas  and  recondite  speculations,  but  that 
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it  deals  with  the  simple  and  common  truths  which  we  all 
need  and  which  perhaps  we  most  of  us  know.  It  is  the  work 
of  Christ  to  make  via  feel  them,  to  endow  them  with  new  power, 
to  hear  them  into  our  heart  of  hearts  and  to  plant  them  there, 
"  a  well  of  living  water,  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life." 

Let  us  try  our  behef  then ;  let  us  test  it  on  our  knees  before 
God.  The  time  will  come  when  He  himself  wOl  test  it; 
when  He  himself  will  put  the  question,  "  Dost  thou  indeed 
believe]"  Sorrow  and  trial  are  the  Divine  tests.  When  God 
afflicts  us,  it  is  as  though  He  said  to  us,  "  Now  prove  the 
quality  of  thy  faitL"  When  He  lays  us  low,  and  strikes  away 
the  outward  props  that  had  supported  us,  and  nothing  is  left 
to  help  us  but  our  trust  in  Him,  we  learn  the  truth  of  ourselvea 
At  such  times  how  terrible  to  find  that  between  us  and  the 
great  deep  of  despair  there  is  but  the  frail  plank  of  a  conven- 
tional behef  to  rest  upon ;  that  the  faith  which  expanded  so 
gaily  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  prosperity  is  shrivelled  up  by 
the  first  blast  of  sorrow ;  and  that  we  are  walking  through  our 
Gethsemane  with  no  good  angel,  but  only  with  a  phantom  at 
our  side  !     How  terrible  ! 

Take  the  text  as  a  test,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  Do  you  believe  that  ?  Do  you  know  it  to  be  true  1 
Does  your  heart  confess  it  with  full  consent,  or  merely  the 
lips,  disciplined  by  education  and  habit  1  Is  there  a  holy 
spirit  of  unselfishness  in  us,  nourished  and  kept  alive  by 
perennial  streams  of  charity  flowing  through  the  life,  which 
goes  forth  at  once  to  welcome  it  as  divine  ?  Disciple,  earnestly 
seeking  the  truth  in  thought  and  life,  search  thy  heart  and  see  1 

Again  (3),  we  are  led  naturally  from  this  point  to  the  best 
method  of  bmlding  up  and  consolidating  our  faith  in  spiritual 
truth.  "  Consult  your  reason,"  says  the  philosopher ;  "  examine 
well  the  foundations ;  elaborate  a  rational  conviction."  "  Do 
the  commandment,"  said  Christ,  "  and  you  shall  know  if  the 
doctrine  be  divine."  Do  the  commandment  Be  obedient 
and  &dthful,  and  more  light  will  come,  and  more  strength  and 
joy  in  believing.      Purify  your  hearty  and  God  will  reveal 
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Sunself  more  clearly  unto  it  Obey  the  truth,  and  your 
trust  in  it  will  grow  from  day  to  day.  Take  the  path  of  prac- 
tical fidelity, — ^it  is  often  difficult  and  toilsome, — ^but  it  is  the 
straightest  road  to  the  serenity  of  Daith.  Prove  the  doctrine ; 
bring  it  to  the  test  of  life ;  place  the  soul  beneath  its  rule, 
and  you  will  soon  know  if  it  be  diTine.  The  men  of  strongest 
faith  are  commonly  those  who  have  toiled  and  suffered  most 
for  truth,  and  through  experience  have  proved  its  power.  Such  • 
was  St  Paul,  who  for  Christ's  sake  could  "  count  all  things 
but  loss."  Such  was  Luther,  who  in  his  hour  of  trial  could 
say,  "Christ  lives,  and  I  will  go  to  Worms  to  brave  the  gates 
of  hell  and  the  powers  of  the  air." 

Do  the  commandment  then ;  it  is  the  way  of  light  and 
peace ;  it  is  Christ's  way  to  the  blessedness  of  a  perfect  faiths 

Who,  think  you,  will  most  thoroughly  comprehend  and 
most  undoiibtingly  believe  in  the  saying  of  the  text  1  Not 
the  weU-instructed  Christian,  with  every  appliance  that  can 
help  him  to  master  the  theory  of  his  faith,  who  is  deeply  read 
in  "  Evidences,"  and  versed  in  the  latest  "  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion," but  who  has  been  content  to  stay  at  home  and  render 
his  Christian  service  by  proxy,  and  lead  the  easy  life  of  con- 
ventional respectability,  l^ot  this  man  surely.  But  he  who, 
though  without  learning  and  great  intellectual  advantages,  has 
thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  Christian  warfare,  and 
lived  according  to  the  ineasure  of  his  power  in  the  imitation 
of  Christ;  who  has  "gone  about  doing  good,"  and  denied 
himself  and  welcomed  pain  and  loss  that  he  might  pour 
blessing  on  his  brethren.  That  man,  poor,  simple,  ignorant 
as  he  may  be,  will  see  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  words  of 
Christj  hidden  for  ever  from  the  mere  philosopher,  and  will 
fed  their  truth  with  an  intensity  that  will  put  to  shame  the 
second-hand  convictions  with  which  we  are  so  apt  to  be  con- 
tent Yes,  if  you  would  learn  how  true  they  are, — ^if  you 
would  put  to  flight  any  poor  scepticism  that  may  be  lurking 
in  your  souls, — go  and  take  the  testimony  of  one  who,  in  the 
haunts  of  sin  and  misery,  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  poor, 
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amidst  the  taint  of  pestilence  and  the  moral  plague,  is  giving 
freely  of  his  richest  treasures,  and  spending  himself  in  others* 
service.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  blessedness  is  real — hofio 
real  we  can  only  know  by  some  participation  in  his  experience 
— aye,  by  some  partnership  in  his  experience.  Let  us  not 
hope  to  win  the  blessing  of  a  deep  faith  without  paying  God's 
appointed  price  for  it.  We  cannot  cheat  His  laws.  We  can- 
not have  the  strength  and  peace  of  the  saint,  without  his 
endiirance  and  his  struggla 

I  do  not  attempt,  then,  to  prme  to  you  that  it  is  ''more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receiva"  If  you  do  not  confess  it  at 
the  bidding  of  your  own  souls,  I  should  labour  in  vain.  I 
draw  your  attention  only  to  the  tremendous  curse  which  attends 
the  barren  and  unfruitful  life.  It  enfeebles  and  blinds  the 
soul,  the  spiritual  organ,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating and  realizing  and  loving  God's  divinest  truth. 

I  will  humbly  follow  Christ's. method.  He  presented  his 
truth  in  its  simple  majesty  to  the  soul,  and  trusted  the  divine 
in  it  to  welcome  it  as  divine ;  and  prescribed  practical  obedi- 
ence, fidelity  to  the  light,  as  the  best  means  of  clearing  and 
strengthening  the  eye  of  the  spirit  Of  hollow  and  hardened 
Pharisees  who  could  not  see,  and  wcnUd  not  humble  them- 
selves that  they  might  be  healed,  he  could  only  say,  "  How 
shall  ye  escape  the  condemnation  of  hell  V* 

To  conclude :  Consider  for  a  moment  the  promise  of  the  text, 
"  It  is  more  blessed ;" — ^not,  it  will  cause  you  more  happiness, 
it  will  make  you  more  comfortable,  it  will  increase  your  selfish 
gratification — ^but,  "  it  is  more  blessed.^* 

The  word  denotes  the  deepest  and  the  purest  joy  which  is 
possible  to  man, — a  joy  which  springs  not  from  selfish  sources, 
which  comes  of  the  renunciation  of  self  for  the  sake  of  higher 
and  holier  things,  the  merging  of  self  in  God.  It  was  Christ's 
when,  having  saved  others,  himself  he  cotUd  not  save.  It  is 
the  martyr's  when,  having  resisted  the  pleadings  of  his  lower 
nature,  he  has  resolved  to  suffer  for  the  truth.  It  is  the 
mourner's  when,  having  passed  through  the  dark  Gethsemane 
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of  grief,  he  has  struggled  on  to  the  light  of  God,  and,  staying 
its  rebellious  throbbings,  }ias  laid  his  heart  to  rest  on  the 
Infinite  bosom.  It  is  his  in  every  sphere  who,  when  some 
interest  or  ambition  is  urging  him  to  wrong,  prepares  to  be 
poor  and  humble  and  despised  and  wretched,  rather  than 
resist  his  conscience  or  quench  the  light  of  God  within  him. 
It  is  God's  for  ever,  and  the  best  reward  He  gives  His  chil- 
dren, reserved  for  their  highest  moments  when  they  give  them- 
selves to  Him.  May  it  be  ours  to  win  it  often !  May  we 
fulfil  the  conditions  1  May  we  seek  it  through  loving  sub- 
mission and  self-denying  toil !  Pleasure  we  may  purchase  at 
lower  price.  Ease  we  may  cheaply  buy.  But  to  secure  bless- 
edness we  must  spend  ourselves.  It  is  more  and  better  than 
selfish  pleasure ;  it  is,  as  we  said,  the  deep  joy  of  soul,  which 
surely  comes  whenever  we  place  ourselves  in  conscious  har- 
mony with  God. 

May  He  grant  that  when  our  term  is  run,  and  we  review 
onr  pilgrimage,  and  watch,  as  in  the  shadow  of  approaching 
death,  we  may  have  the  recollection  of  many  moments  in 
which  we  have  denied  ourselves  that  we  might  follow  Christ ; 
in  which  we  have  gladly  welcomed  toil  and  pain  that  we  might 
win  a  blessing  for  human  hearts ;  in  which  we  have  resisted 
some  seductive  pleading  and  bid  the  tempter  defiance,  that  we 
might  serve  the  Lord ! 

So  may  we  share  in  that  solemn  hour  the  blessedness  which 
was  His  portion,  who,  though  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father," 
was  yet  a  ^*  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief" 
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1  Samuel  x.  9  : 


'*  And  it  was  so,  that  when  he  had  tnmed  back  to  go  from  Samuel,  that 
GK)d  gave  him  another  heart." 

The  language  of  Scripture  in  conveying  religious  and  moral 
truth  is  always  adopted  horn  the  common  mode  of  thought 
and  expression  prevailing  when  the  sacred  author  wrote.  To 
make  it  express  to  us  intelligibly  the  same  useful  truth,  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  writer's  time ; 
and  we  must  often  explain  the  language  as  accommodated  to 
the  understanding  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written,  and  not 
corresponding  to  the  nature  of  things.  In  natural  philosophy 
and  in  the  economy  of  nature  as  it  is  now  understood,  did  we 
not  use  this  precaution,  we  should  be  led  into  the  grossest 
mistakes.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the  Scriptures  were  repre- 
sented as  the  depositary  of  aU  knowledge,  scientific  as  well  as 
theological ;  and  the  friends  of  science,  who  discovered  valu- 
able truths  in  the  system  of  nature,  were  prosecuted  if  those 
truths  contradicted,  or  seemed  to  contradict,  the  language  of 
Scripture.  But  it  is  now  generally  known  that  the  Scriptures 
do  not  t^ach  natural  philosophy,  do  not  attempt  to  correct 
^lopuJar  eiTors  on  this  subject,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the 
propeHits  and  functions  of  mind  as  they  are  developed  in 
ttieir  Tiatuiul  exercisa     Whpn  this  language  passes  into  con- 
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ventional  usage,  it  then  lenuuns  to  express  intelligibly  fiicts 
and  truths  with  which  in  reality  it  has  no  connection.  There 
is  an  instance  of  this  in  the  passage  to  which  I  now  wish 
to  direct  attention.  The  heart,  next  to  the  brain,  is  the 
most  important  yital  organ  in  the  economy  of  lif&  When  its 
agency  is  impaired  by  any  disease,  life  is  always  in  imminent 
danger.  When  it  can  no  longer  perform  its  functions,  life 
ceases.  It  is  said  to  be  tti^  least  sensitive  of  any  of  the  in- 
stroments  by  which  life  is  carried  on.  Bat  as  the  passions 
and  affections  of  the  mind  affect  the  general  health  and  often 
disturb  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  oppression  at  the  heart  is 
felt  when  any  great  tronble  assails  us.  It  is  from  this  fact, 
most  probably,  that  the  heart  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  affections.  This  has  given  rise  to 
a  language  in  which  the  term  ^  the  heart"  is  used  not  only 
to  denote  the  affections,  but  all  the  moral  purposes,  all  the 
prudential  considerations,  all  the  intentions,  and  not  unusually 
the  intellectual  powers  in  general  This  at  once  explains  the 
occurrence  not  merely  in  Scripture,  but  in  many  instances  in 
common  use,  of  such  phrases  as  the  following :  ''a  heart  of 
flesh" — and  "  a  heart  of  stone," — "  a  hardened  heart," — "  an 
understanding  heart," — "  a  faint  or  a  merry  heart," — "  deceiv- 
ing the  heart," — ^  seardiing  the  heart," — "  putting  fear  in  the 
heart," — "thinking  evil  in  the  heart," — or  "applying  the 
beart  to  wisdom," — "taking  away  one  heart  and  giving  an- 
other." Such  expressions  will  never  cease  to  be  used  to 
denote  the  affections  we  can  cherish,  the  moral  qualities  we 
can  exhibit,  and  the  principles  by  which  we  can  regulate  our 
lives. 

He  who  made  us  knows  our  frame,  knows  all  that  is  in  us 
much  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  governs  us,  and  will  be 
our  judge.  His  knowledge  comprises  the  secret  springs  of 
actions,  the  hidden  motives  of  conduct,  the  principles  che- 
rished, the  £uth  that  guides,  the  hopes  that  rouse,  or  the  fears 
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that  deter.  Man  can  know  only  the  external  acta  We  too 
often  conceal  from  onrselyes  and  fiom  otheis  the  real  motives 
which  prompt  ua  But  Grod  knows  our  inmost  thoughts. 
Few  deny  this  important  tmth;  but,  alas!  how  few  daily 
apply  it  t6  the  high,  practical  influence  it  is  adapted  to  exer- 
cise oyer  all  we  do  and  say  and  think  and  feeL  Were  we 
each  to  bear  in  mind  perpetoaUyy  and  to  repeat  to  ourselves, 
the  solemn  truth — ^All  I  think,  all  I  do  or  say  or  hope  or 
desire,  is  known  by  Grod :  wherever  I  am,  there  He  is :  I 
cannot  go  £rom  His  presence,  or  hide  anything  from  His 
knowledge, — ^what  a  check  to  all  sinfril,  unholy  thoughts,  to 
all  evil  passions,  to  all  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  useful  laws  of  sodeiy,  would  this  be !  Who  would 
dare  to  transgress  1  Who  could  be  inclined  to  do  evil,  if 
devoutly  he  would  perpetually  say  to  himself  "  Thou,  God, 
seest  me"  1 

While  we  acknowledge  and  act  under  the  influence  of  this 
truth,  we  must  believe  that  the  power  of  God  is  unlimited, 
and  that  He  has  perfect  control  over  the  being  whom  He  has 
formed.  He  can  do  this  directly  without  the  ordinary  means 
of  influencing  the  purposes  and  wishes  of  mankind.  AU  direct 
interference  it  is  beyond  our  abiKty  to  comprebend.  We 
believe  that  it  has  taken  place.  We  know  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  without  measure  imparted  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
God  was  in  him  and  with  him  for  the  fall  accomplishment  of 
his  glorious  mission.  But  the  instroments  of  His  agency 
which  he  employs  in  the  course  of  providence  and  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  it  is  of  the  highest  practical  import- 
ance for  us  to  trace.  Those  higher  influences  are  rare  and  for 
special  occasions :  the  instances  which  belong  to  the  ordi- 
nary experience  of  every  life  are  common.  Well  understood, 
they  would  defend  us  from  the  dangerous  notions,  that  God 
wiU  prevent  sin,  if  we  do  not  resist  it ;  that  He  wiU  keep  us 
from  evil,  while  we  eagerly  rush  into  it ;  that  He  forms  our 
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character,  while  we  by  our  conduct  try  wilfully  to  degrade  it 
His  agency,  which  is  never  withheld  from  those  who  seek 
it,  acts  only  to  that  extent  which  leaves  us  free  agents,  with- 
out which  we  could  not  be  morally  accountable.  There  is  no 
doctrine  of  necessity  to  us  of  any  practical  importance,  but 
the  necessity  of  improving  our  advantages,  if  we  would  not 
fftll  into  condemnation. 

I  shall  fully  illustrate  this  truth  by  shewing  how  God 
does  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  for  each  individual, 
which  he  is  said  in  our  selected  passage  to  have  done  for  SauL 
This,  rightly  understood,  will  explain  in  some  degree  the 
moral  agency  of  the  Deiiy,  while  it  wiU  encourage  piety  and 
quicken  moral  vigilance.  And  it  wiU  shew  that  there  is  never 
any  agency  on  the  part  of  God  which  precludes  the  necessity 
of  care,  of  prudence,  of  labour  and  exertion,  on  the  part  of 

1.  God  gives  another  heart  by  altering  the  outward  circum- 
stances and  prospects  of  the  individual  In  this  way  He 
wrought  on  the  character  of  SauL  This  young  man  was  Hving 
at  home  with  his  father,  and  occupying  himself  with  the  em- 
ployments of  rural  life.  At  the  time,  he  was,  in  company  with 
a  servant,  seeking  asses  which  had  strayed.  After  a  long  and 
fruitless  search,  he  evinced  filial  piety  in  expressing  a  wish  to 
return  home,  lest  his  fstther^s  anxiety  should  be  excited  on  his 
own  account  But  a  new  scene  was  opening  to  him.  The 
servant  suggested  that  they  should  consult  the  man  of  God. 
This  man,  the  prophet  Samuel,  distinguished  Saul  with  marked 
attention ;  communed  with  him  upon  the  high  destiny  which 
was  before  him ;  combated  and  removed  all  the  objections 
which  modestly  arose  in  his  mind ;  and  gave  liiwi  assurance 
that  he  should  become  the  captain  and  king  of  Israel,  the  first 
raised  to  that  exalted  dignity.  When  Saul  left  the  presence 
of  the  seer,  when  he  saw  the  fulfilment  of  the  signs  which 
had  been  given  him,  then  no  longer  did  he  hesitate  to  admit 
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thoughts  suited  to  his  future  lot — ^thoughts  and  feelings  which 
would  tumultuously  arise  in  the  prospect  of  such  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  change.  Then  it  is  emphatically  said,  "  God  gave 
him  another  heart." 

With  any  great  change  in  the  prospects  of  any  individual, 
it  is  ahnost  inevitahle  that  a  change  in  his  feelings,  his  pur- 
poses and  plans,  will  take  place ;  and  he  must  watch  them 
with  the  greatest  care,  that  in  the  untried  future  he  may  not 
indulge  wishes  or  adopt  purposes  that  will  not  promote  his 
own  happiness,  or  make  him  useful  and  esteemed  in  that  new 
station  in  which  he  is  called  to  move.  In  the  breast  of  Saul 
at  the  time,  it  is  probable  that  patriotic  feelings  arose,  increased 
love  for  his  countrymen,  zeal  to  serve  them,  plans  would  be  re- 
volved for  promoting  their  good,  for  vanquishing  their  enemies, 
for  securing  their  internal  peace,  and  advancing  civilization 
and  general  improvement.  These  exercises  of  mind,  so  far 
beyond  anything  that  had  ever  entered  it  before,  were  the 
result  of  that  calling  which  God  had  given  him,  and  were  as 
natural  as  that  ambition  and  those  self-indulgent  thoughts 
which  might  be  excited  in  a  less  amiable  mind, — ^thoughts 
which  would  make  the  change  a  curse,  and  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  happiness  and  usefulness.  And  we  learn  with  regret 
that  Saul  in  later  years  did  not  escape  the  corruption  of  that 
elevation  he  had  attained^  and  found  the  crown  that  he  had 
obtained  a  crown  of  thorns  that  goaded  him  to  injustice,  ingra- 
titude, and  eventually  brought  his  life  to  an  untimely  and 
miserable  end. 

2.  Years  as  they  pass  away,  in  the  experience  which  they 
furnish,  produce  a  change  in  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  men, 
and  thus  Gkxi  often  gives  to  him,  whom  life  can  instruct,  another 
heart.  The  vain  expectations  which  inexperience  cherishes, — 
the  flattering  dreams  with  which  youth  is  often  amused,  often 
beguiled, — ^the  false  estimate  we  form  of  things  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  known  only  in  anticipation, — ^will  appear 
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to  US  all,  as  time  gradiially  leyeals  them,  in  their  trae  light ; 
and  with  our  eyes  opened  to  the  reality,  how  often  are  our 
affections  hetter  regulated  and  almost  wholly  changed!  It 
would  be  a  melancholy  condition  for  any  man  if  he  did  not 
in  some  measure  grow  wiser  as  he  grew  older — ^if  years  were 
added  and  experience  neglected — if  in  grey  hairs  he  retarued 
youthful  foUies.  The  goodness  of  God  has  ordained  that  years, 
which  pass  away  and  carry  with  them  many  things  we  cannot 
get  again,  shall  leave  behind  many  things  of  greatest  value 
and  importance.  But  these  blessings  rest  only  with  those 
who  try  to  seize  and  secure  them.  Time  we  cannot  stop,  but 
we  can  pass  it  well,  and  then  God  will  give  us  another  heart, 
suited  to  the  successive  periods  of  this  short  life. 

This  change,  effected  by  the  discipline  which  time  exercises, 
alone  can  fit  us  to  act  properly  in  every  stage  of  our  mortal 
existence — ^to  be  what  we  ought  to  be  in  youth,  in  manhood 
and  in  old  age ;  and  this  alone  can  teach  us  to  feel  contented 
and  happy ;  for  without  this  useful  improvement  of  the  time, 
which  Providence  allots  us,  every  age  has  temptations  to  which 
we  shall  yield,  difficulties  by  which  we  shall  be  overcome,  and 
evils  by  which  our  peace  will  be  destroyed ;  and  gloom  and 
discontent  will  becloud  each  passing  day,  which  might  have 
been  always  cheerful,  or  always  attended  with  some  circum- 
stances that  would  lead  to  resignation  and  encourage  that 
contentment,  which  in  gratitude  to  God  we  should  always 
strive  to  feeL 

3.  Increasing  knowledge  operates  to  change  the  affections ; 
and  thus,  in  the  means  of  improvement,  God  often  gives  to 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  them^another  heart  Our  early 
predilections  are  generally  the  choice  of  ignorance.  Did  we 
know  better,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our  choice.  We  err  in 
two  ways  when  without  knowledge  we  exercise  and  enlist  our 
affections :  we  attach  undue  value  to  things  which  may  be 
in  themselves  innocent,  and  we  too  frequently  feel  affection 
for  those  things  which  are  injurious  to  our  usefulness  and 
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happiness.  As  the  times  aie  very  different  in  the  lives  of 
different  persons  when  mental  improvement  takes  place,  if  it 
come  at  all, — ^we  witness  the  tenacity  with  which  not  only 
youth,  but  manhood  and  hoary  age,  cling  to  the  indulgence  of 
base  affections  and  passions.  God  has  given  abundant  means 
of  guarding  ourselves  from  this  fatal  direction  of  our  inclina- 
tions— of  obtaining  the  light  in  which  we  should  walk— of 
discerning  the  inferiority  of  all  other  objects  to  purity,  inte- 
grity and  peace  of  conscience ;  and  if  we  avail  ourselves  of 
these  as  rational  and  accountable  creatures,  then,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  we  receive  another  heart,  whose  pulsations 
may  be  as  strong,  whose  affections  may  be  as  warm,  but  its 
exercise  will  be  more  consistent  with  our  moral  duty,  more 
conducive  to  our  happiness,  and  more  uniformly  the  cause  of 
justice  to  others,  whom  we  shall  then  regard  with  the  know- 
ledge that  will  discern  their  merits,  and  not  blind  us  to  their 
defects  or  to  the  perception  of  their  faults.  TMs  discrimina- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  our  character  from 
injury  amidst  the  casual  associations  of  life. 

4.  Affecting  occurrences  are  made  by  Divine  Providence  to 
change  the  heart.  The  tide  of  human  affairs  flows  on  with  a 
uniformity  and  monotony  which  are  comparatively  seldom 
disturbed,  and  few  watch  and  learn  the  sUent  lessons  which 
this  progress  teaches.  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept fall  in  vain  upon  the  ears  of  the  thoughtless  many.  They 
are  coolly  approved,  as  they  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  they 
touch  not  the  heart,  they  affect  not  the  conduct  But  when 
"  the  judgments  of  God  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  wiU  learn  righteousness."  (Is.  xxvL  9.)  Such  occur- 
rences as  happen  in  the  affairs  of  men,  at  times  sudden  and 
unexpected,  which  deeply  and  painfully  affect  our  interest^ 
Temain  to  rouse  the  mind  to  proper  views  of  life  and  duty, 
which  will  give  a  new  direction  to  the  affections  and  fix  them 
on  things  alone  entitled  to  oiur  supreme  regard 

Thus,  in  the  sudden  loss  of  property,  in  the  painful  priva- 
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tions  caused  by  the  death  of  relations  and  Mends,  in  the  broach 
of  domestic  connections,  in  heavy  and  long-continued  bodily 
affliction,  in  any  unexpected  calaniity,  idie  heaort  is  aoltened  or 
subdued,  and  new  yieirs  anse  of  pursuits  which  time  and 
accident  cannot  disappoint,  in  which  all  who  ask  shall  receiye, 
all  who  seek  shall  find.  And  when  by  such  distressing  occur- 
rences the  stoutest  heart  is  faint,  this  is  not  tibie  cowardice 
which  crouches  when  danger  is  to  be  &ced,  but  the  hunuaiity 
which  feels  its  dependence^  acknowledges  its  weakness,  and 
when  thus  admonished  by  the  voice  of  Grod,  whidli  all  events 
are,  confesses  its  faults,  tries  to  correct  its  errors,  and  assumes 
the  great  purpose  for  which  human  life  was  chiefly  given,  and 
from  which  it  is  too  often  turned  aside  by  ordinary  cares  and 
pursuits.  The  &tal  mistakes  which  those  make  who  ex^oy 
robust  bodily  health,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  invalid  will  fidl 
into.  He  may  cherish  deceitful  hopes,  may  indulge  expecta- 
tions which  will  never  be  realized,  may  look  for  the  return  of 
health  with  more  eagerness  than  he  looks  for  the  purifying 
effect  of  what  he  must  endure ;  but  the  afflicted  with  bodily 
infirmily  cannot  believe  in  tibe  capacity  of  this  world  to  make 
man  perfectly  happy.  Would  he  learn  the  lessons  which  all 
bodily  suffering  is  adapted  and  intended  to  teach,  then  his 
sufferings  would  be  truly  blessed ;  and  he  would  know  that 
the  darkest  designs  of  Providence  are  kind  and  merciful,  and 
that  while  no  affliction  is  for  the  present  joyous  but  grievous, 
it  afterwards  yields  the  peaceable  fruits  of  repentance  to  secure 
eternal  life. 

As  the  sum  of  all  I  have  said,  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  whatever  blessings  God  gives,  He  leaves  it  in  our  power 
to  neglect  or  abuse ;  whatever  influence  He  mercifully  exerts, 
He  permits  us  by  our  own  efforts  to  convert  into  good,  or  for  a 
time,  and  sometimes  till  it  is  too  late,  to  frustrate  its  benevo- 
lent designs.  He  works  and  accomplishes  His  will,  but  He 
condescends  to  require  our  co-operation,  that  we  should  be 
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fellow-workers  with  Him  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
advantages  of  life.  He  gives  the  increase ;  but  not  before  we 
dig  and  plant,  and  take  all  proper  care  for  securing  the  harvest 
which  we  wish  to  reap.  Good  impressions  He  is  constantly 
making  on  the  minds  of  men.  You  feel  them  in  all  circum- 
stances, all  situations.  They  rush  into  the  heart  when  incli- 
nation prompts  to  do  wrong.  But  they  grow  weaker  and 
weaker  as  they  are  neglected  or  disobeyed.  The  heart  that 
was  tender  becomes  hardened.  In  order  to  convert  these  im- 
pressions into  abiding  convictions,  into  faithful  monitors  which 
we  will  on  no  account  disregard,  we  must  in  youth  and  in 
every  period  of  life  listen  to  the  still,  small  voice,  pointing  out 
to  our  understanding  and  conscience  the  path  of  true  honour, 
respectability,  piety  and  virtue,  which  reason  and  religion 
concur  in  urging  us  to  pursue. 

Let  the  melancholy  changes  which  took  place  in  Saul,  to 
whom  the  Lord  had  given  another  heart, — ^let  his  awfiil  end, 
and  the  years  of  misery  which  preceded  it,  from  the  indulgence 
of  passion  unworthy  the  call  which  he  had  received, — admo- 
nish us.  Let  every  life  not  spent  in  the  service  of  God,  in 
the  peaceful  discharge  of  duiy,  in  the  cultivation  of  amiable 
affections,  warn  us  of  our  danger.  Let  our  own  experience  of 
the  effect  of  habits  and  associates  unfavourable  to  pieiy,  or  of 
the  decreasing  influence  of  those  which  should  prompt  us  to 
holiness  and  virtue,  rouse  all  our  energy  to  shake  off  the  one 
and  to  revive  the  other,  to  redeem  the  future  time,  to  improve 
remaining  advantages,  to  co-operate  with  Heaven  in  securing 
our  happiness  on  earth,  and  in  preparing  ourselves,  by  every 
effort  we  can  make,  for  all  that  God,  in  infinite  benevolence, 
destines  us  to  ei^joy  in  time  and  through  the  countless  ages  of 
etemiiy. 


ON  THE  RETRIBUTION  OF  GOD. 

BT   REV.   B.    8HAEN,   M.A. 


Galatiahs  vi.  7 : 


*'  Be  not  deceived ;  Qod.  is  not  mocked  :  for  wbatsoeTer  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap." 

There  is  always  much  truth  to  be  found  mixed  up  with 
the  most  extravagant  and  pernicious  errors.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  owing  to  the  grains  of  gold  which  give  colour  and  weight 
to  the  alloy,  that  so  much  counterfeit  metal  passes  current 
amongst  us.  The  possession  of  some  virtue  is  the  incentive 
to  hypocrisy.  Sufficient  moral  sentiment  to  appreciate  and 
admire  excellence  is  essential  to  the  imitation  or  assumption 
of  its  semblance.  The  pure  particles  of  goodness  seem  to 
diffuse  their  virtue  over  all  that  comes  in  contact  with  them, 
and  thus  to  render  attractive  much  that  in  any  other  company 
would  be  reprobated  as  foul  and  rejected  as  baneful  So  is 
it  with  all  the  opinions  current  in  the  world.  They  are  all 
^uuihws  of  truth,  if  they  possess  none  of  its  light.  The  views 
of  mankind  are  aU  addressed  plausibly  and  acceptably  to  some 
one  or  other  of  man's  inclinations,  and  are  felt  to  be  congenial 
by  those  in  whom  these  inclinations  prevail  They  suit  the 
present  stage  of  this  or  that  character.  They  meet  with  an 
echo  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  spontaneously  rise  in 
minds  most  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  contain  enough 
that  is  specious  and  excellent  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  man 
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and  to  allow  of  his  approval,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
carry  with  them  much  that  is  impure,  suited  only  to  inferior 
appetites  and  selfish  passions ;  much  that  would  raise  in  us 
strong  feelings  of  shame  were  it  urged  upon  us  undisguised,  in 
its  naked  deformity. 

The  converse  of  this  truth  is  perhaps  equally  certain  and 
remarkable ;  viz.,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  proposition 
in  morals  that  does  not  contain  along  with  its  truth  a  vigorous 
germ  of  untruth.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  command  that  can 
be  expressed  in  language  that  may  not  be  perverted,  miscon- 
strued or  abused,  by  those  who  desire  so  to  do,  without  any 
serious  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  conscience 
is  often  a  safer  law  unto  itself  than  any  verbal  precept  can  be  ; 
for  precepts  are  always  so  formed  as  to  suit  certain  emergencies, 
and  are  never  applicable^  without  some  reserve,  to  every  imagin- 
able circumstance.  Even  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself"  is  a  most  fetal  law  to  be  enforced  upon 
one  who  in  every  act  and  Word  shews  that  he  hates  himself ; 
that  he  ii^ures  every  power  he  possesses  of  mind  and  body ; 
that  he  has  lost  all  self-respect,  and  does  all  he  can  to  escape 
firom  self-reproach  by  destroying  his  very  powers  of  reflection; 
and  these  are  not  rare  cases.  Again,  even  the  first  and  great 
commandment,  '^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  aU  thy  strength,*'  has 
actually  been  so  construed  by  some  followers  of  the  letter,  as 
to  exclude  &om  their  affections  every  being  but  the  Supreme 
God.  By  this  means  we  should  naturally  end  by  losing  all 
Ixme  for  anything  beyond  ourselves.  It  has  been  argued  that 
if  our  whole  heart  is  ^ven  to  God,  no  portion  of  it  can  be 
bestowed  upon  any  inferior  creature,  however  exoelleni  And 
this  command  has  consequently  been  urged  as  a  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  since  to  love  him  as  a  (being  distinct  firom 
God  would  be  idolatry ; — ^forgetting  that  we  are  commanded 
to  love  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen;  not  conaidlBEing 
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that  we  can  only  love  God  in  his  manifestations  of  excellence 
that  are  known  to  us ;  neglecting  to  remember  that  it  is  only 
by  gradually  enLarging  our  affections,  by  exercising  them  and 
eleyating  them  upon  all  the  attributes  most  God«like  which 
are  known  to  us  here,  that  we  can  hope  at  length  to  raise  them 
to  the  Eonntain  of  all  truths  all  beauty,  all  goodness. 

To  render  these  and  similar  laW8  strictly  universal,  we  are 
obliged  to  insert  terms  which  imply  an  appeal  to  our  consdenoe. 
!XhuB  is  it  strictly  true  that  we  "  must  love  our  neighbour  even 
as  we  ought  to  love  ourselves."  If  we  treated  ourselves  first 
in  a  consdentious  manner,  tiien  would  this  be  a  goodrnteriom 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  we  should  shew  our  love  to  oar 
neighbour.    True  to  ourselves,  we  could  be  fidse  to  no  one. 

In  like  manner  the  golden  rule  is  only  imiversal  in  its 
application  when  read  thus :  ♦*  We  should  do  to  others  as  we 
ought  to  wish  others  to  do  to  ua"  We  must  not  gratify  others 
to  their  hurt,  though  we  too  often  desire  such  indulgences 
from  them.  But  these  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew  that 
every  law  must  iasaefrom  the  conscience,  or  be  approved  6y 
the  conscience,  before  its  purity  can  be  appreciated  and  its 
eternal  truth  be  certified. 

In  no  case  are  these  remarks  perhaps  more  applicable  than 
in  regard  to  the  current  ideas  concerning  Betribution  and 
Compensation.  The  appropriate  exercise  of  the  conflicting 
virtues  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  so  as  to  make  them  compatible 
with  perfect  goodness,  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  debate  and 
dif&culty  among  theologians,  as  well  as  among  the  legislators 
of  this  world.  It  is  a  just  expectation,  natural  to  every  mind, 
apart  from  and  prior  to  any  decided  experience  in  the  world, 
that  goodness  shall  ever  ultimately  triumph  and  be  rewarded ; 
that  vice  must  at  length  fisiil,  cause  severe  disappointment  to 
the  vicious,  and  be  punished.  Man's  sense  of  justice  leads 
him  to  expect  this.  His  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  a  moral 
Providence  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  require  him  to  have 
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implicit  feith  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  retribution.  In  some 
form  or  another,  this  belief  is  essential  to  the  human  mind  in 
every  climate  and  in  every  condition  of  life.  All  believe, 
more  or  less  firmly,  that  "  Gpd  is  not  mocked  :  for  whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  Accordingly,  we  in- 
voluntarily arrive  at  the  conclusion,  without  sufficient  practical 
proof  of  its  never  varying  truth  in  actual  life,  that  the  law 
of  compensation  is  universal ;  that  there  is  no  virtue  without 
real  happiness  as  its  consequence,  if  not  also  as  its  companion; 
that  there  is  no  crime  that  is  not  accompanied  with  or  followed 
by  severe  penalties.  We  believe  this  law  to  be  inexorable 
and  inevitable— as  certain,  as  true,  as  universal,  as  all  the  laws 
of  the  outward  world.  We  believe  that  so  sure  as  it  is  that 
water  ever  tends  to  find  its  own  level,  so  does  virtue  ever  raise 
and  vice  ever  lower  the  character,  the  prospects  and  the  bliss 
of  man.  There  is  no  more  caprice  in  the  moral  world,  in  the 
laws  that  govern  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  man,  or  in 
the  laws  which  arise  out  of  them,  than  there  is  in  any  of  the 
arrangements  by  which  the  outward  world  and  the  stars  are 
governed.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the 
laws  are  far  more  inscrutable  in  their  detail,  and  the  results 
fiar  less  easily  predicted,  being  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  unknown  laws  of  human  volition.  There  is  through- 
out the  universe  a  beautiful  order,  an  inviolable  harmony  of 
causation.  There  is  a  mutual  dependence  of  each  upon  all  that 
preceded  the  existence  of  every  part  of  creation,  and  of  all 
upon  whatever  axjcompanies  its  varied  changes.  And  through- 
out the  whole,  the  loss  of  one  part  contributes  to  enlarge  some 
other ;  and  the  gain  of  one  portion  is  attended  by  an  equal 
disadvantage  somewhere  else.  This  given  for  that,  is  the  law 
governing  humanity.  All  things  must  be  purchased.  Labour 
must  be  given  for  all  that  is  received.  All  that  is  worth 
having  is  worth  mfmng  for.  Action  is  the  real  source  of 
satisfaction.    Success,  the  result  of  action,  is  impossible  without 
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exertion ;  and  this  success  is  the  tme,  adequate  reward  to  him 
who  toils  in  any  one  capacity.  Sacrifice  is  needfol  to  ensure 
success.  The  giving  up  of  the  lower  desires,  in  obedience  to 
our  higher  instincts,  is  the  condition  of  progress,  and  the  claim 
as  well  as  gvararUee  to  compensation.  The  world  is  so  arranged 
that  truth  and  virtue,  from  their  own  nature,  are  pre-ordamed 
to  success.  Right  is  little  more  than  another  word  for  that 
which  tifudl  he.  That  which  is,  is  wrong  in  respect  to  futurity. 
All  that  ovght  to  be,  eventually  toUl  he.  Eight  will  soon  acquire 
that  mi^A^  which  ever  establishes  the  actual  condition  of  society 
for  the  time  being.  Wrong,  so  soon  as  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  wrong,  is  withdrawn  from  the  countenance  of  the 
moving  world,  when  the  crisis  comes  for  its  place  to  be  occupied 
by  the  right  and  the  true  for  its  appointed  time. 

Such  being  the  order  of  the  world,  it  is  the  interest  and 
desire  of  all  to  be  found  with  the  right.  Each  tries  to  prove 
himself  to  be  on  that  side  already.  Each  would  deceive  himseK 
that  the  right  belongs  to  him ;  and  were  it  not  for  passion, 
indolence,  pride,  or  the  baser  appetites,  all  would  take  care 
that  ^  toTimg  was  ever  banished  from  their  presence  and  from 
all  their  sympathies,  knowing  the  evils  that  infallibly  accom- 
pany it,  and  that  its  hour  of  oblivion  must  come. 

The  law  of  compensation,  as  we  may  call  it,  being  so  uni- 
versal in  the  government  of  God,  that  not  one  of  all  his 
commandments  can  be  broken  without  its  corresponding  pun- 
ishment or  painful  consequence  being  felt,  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  declaration,  "  that  God  cannot  pardon  sin  without  an 
atonement ;"  that  the  justice  of  God  must  be  satisfied  before 
we  can  expect  or  look  out  for  what  we  regard  more  especially 
as  His  mercy.  For  justice  is  nothing  more  than  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  law.  And  God's  laws  do  not  change  and  are 
not  altered.  Much  pernicious  doctrine  has  doubtless  been 
constantly  mixed  up  with  this  great  truth,  which  has  in  con- 
sequence nearly  gone  into  undeserved  contempt  or  oblivion. 
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The  eitor  has  always  ansen  from  a  fatal  foigetfohieas  bow 
mncli  higher  and  moie  perfect  are  all  the  thonghtB  and  waya 
of  God  than  those  of  man.  We  cannot  be  entrusted  safely 
with  the  correction  of  our  fellow-man.  Onr  feelings  of  resentr 
ment  are  aroused  when  we  think  of  inflicting  pnnisbmentb 
Our  vindictiYe  feelings  are  called  into  play  when  we  propose 
retaliation  or  demand  sadsfaction  and  compensation.  Ven- 
geance, as  a  state  of  mind,  belongs  solely  nnto  mortals,  and 
in  them  it  requires  constantly  to  be  checked  and  repressed. 
Vengeance,  as  denoting  simply  a  certain  course  of  action  snch 
as  in  man  inyariably  accompanies  this  bad  feeling,  belongs 
properly  to  God,  and  to  Him  only,  because  He  alone  can 
chastise  and  afflict  mankind  to  their  own  good,  no  less  in 
mercy  and  wisdom  than  in  justice. 

Why,  then,  should  man  ever  desire  that  a  law,  regulation 
or  commandment  of  God  should  be  changed  or  suspended? 
Axe  they  not  all  perfect  ?  Are  they  not  all  suited  to  man's 
condition  and  character  as  a  being  capable  of  progress,  of  free 
action,  of  self-improyement  9  Were  they  changed,  must  they 
not  necessarily  become  less  perfect  9  Were  they  suspended, 
must  it  not  be  to  the  detriment  of  millionB  of  God's  creatures  ? 
If  God's  ways  are  perfect^  as  we  cannot  but  believe  them  to  be 
from  the  very  conceptions  we  form  of  Deity,  they  must  be 
unalterable.  All  that  takes  place  must  ever  be  in  accordance 
with  the  same  perfect  wisdom,  complete  power  and  boundless 
love.  Justice  is  but  the  constant  adherence  to  all  these  perfect 
laws.  And  what  else  could  Mercy  herseK  desire  t  If  aH 
God's  laws  are  perfect,  they  must  all  be  Tnercifid  ;  all  for  man's 
welfare ;  all  in  accordance  with  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and 
love  of  God.  Any  deviation  from  them  in  that  case  would 
be  unmeroifuL    Any  suspension  of  them  would  be  crueL 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  ''  God's  pardoning  sin  without  an 
atonement"  9  To  pardon  is  to  let  off  a  criminal  without  the 
share  of  pain  that  was  thought  to  be  due  to  him.   It  is  to  for>- 
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give  when  we  believed  we  had  a  right  to  punish  by  the  infliction 
of  deserved  suffering.  Now  we  are  told  ever  to  forgiva  And 
properly  so :  for  we  know  not  how  to  punish  so  as  to  correct 
Forgiveness  in  ns  is  the  restoration  of  our  own  minds  to  a  state 
of  goodwill  to  aU,  a  condition  from  which  we  should  strive 
never  to  be  withdrawn.  Then  by  example  we  may  correct 
Bat  it  is  evident  that  the  same  reasoning  cannot  apply  to  the 
God  of  Love.  For  His  punishing  is  always  His  proof  of  love ; 
it  is  His  only  mode  of  blessing  those  who  reqvme  correction. 
^  Whom  the  Lord  loveth.  He  chastenetL"  To  pardon,  then, 
in  the  sense  usuaUy  attached  to  this  word  by  mortals,  would 
be  to  injure  or  to  cease  to  improve  them.  Tht  very  purpoK 
ofpaamhing  it  to  produce  <m  atovienunt  or  r&xmcUiation  to  Him, 
Without  this  result,  pardoning  would  never  bless  man.  All 
the  afflictive  dispensations  of  this  world  are  directed  towards 
this  one  end — ^the  reconciliation  of  man  to  goodness  and  to 
God.  Whether  we  are  forgiven^  as  we  are  on  repentance,  or 
justly  punished  when  we  transgress,  in  either  case  the  object 
must  be  to  recall  our  minds  and  all  our  energies  unto  God  and 
to  the  performance  of  His  wilL  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an 
atonement  was  necessary,  and  ever  is  needful,  to  allow  of  God's 
pardoning  man,  or,  in  other  words,  to  reconcile  the  human 
iBTXDB  justice  and  mercy  with  the  infinite  love  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  how  Jesus  became  our  atone- 
ment — ^how  he  effected,  and  still  effects,  this  reconciliation. 
The  simplicity  of  the  doctrine,  like  the  curative  effects  of  the 
river  Jordan,  is  the  only  obstacle  to  its  success.  All  seek  for 
some  mystery  to  save  them,  or  at  least  to  hide  their  sins  from 
their  own  eyes ;  and  the  more  extraordiaaiy  the  means,  and 
the  less  dependent  these  means  are  upon  the  exertion  of  their 
own  understanding  and  of  their  own  energies,  the  more  accept- 
able are  they  to  them.  It  is  not  thought  to  be  enough  that 
the  example  and  the  love  of  Christ  should  so  penetrate  our 
souls  as  to  render  us  moral  and  religious  beings, — ae  to  turn 
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US  away  from  onr  iniquities  that  we  may  live,  and  thus  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  government  of  an  all-perfect,  all-mercifhl 
Father ;  but  there  must  be  some  hidden,  unknown  connection 
between  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  character  of  God,  so  that 
our  faith  in  the  former  should  either  make  God  love  us  better, 
or  enable  us  to  obey  and  serve  Him  more  devotedly.  It  is 
found  to  be  more  agreeable  to  exercise  and  excite  the  imagi- 
nation, than  it  is  to  think  soberly,  to  purpose  wisely,  and 
to  act  perseveringly  and  zealously.  Men  accordingly  would 
rather  deceive  themselves  into  an  imagined  security  by  hear- 
ing repeatedly  addresses  comforting  to  their  feelings,  than  be 
roused  to  virtuous  exertions  to  reform  their  lives  and  charac- 
ters, so  that  they  may  be  saved  in  reality  from  all  sin,  and  be 
reconciled  to  the  God  of  all  power,  wisdom  and  love.  But 
any  atonement  which  does  not  operate  directly  upon  our  own 
characters  and  lives  must  be  fatile.  By  a  right  direction  of 
these  alone  can  we  be  reconciled  to  the  government  of  Grod : 
for  we  can  never  be  reconciled  to  the  continuance  of  pain  and 
suffering ;  and  these  must  continue  so  long  jbs  our  hearts  and 
lives  are  estranged  from  God,  and  not  in  accordance  with  his 
laws.  For  "God  is  not  mocked;  and  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  "No  seed  sown  by  another 
man  can  supply  the  place  of  that  which  is  entrusted  to  our 
care.  All  good  seed  is  needed.  We  require  it.  The  loss  of 
it  must  cause  grief  and  suffering.  All  bad  seed  is  pernicious 
in  itseL^  and  doubly  so  from  its  occupying  ground  that  was 
capable  of  better  things.  It  were  better  destroyed.  It  injures 
him  who  sows  and  reaps  it 

However  much  faith  is  given  professedly  to  this  doctrine, 
yet  in  practice  how  constantly  is  it  overlooked  in  individual 
cases  where  a  man  is  personally  interested!  Each  flatters 
himsetf  that  his  crop  wiU  be  something  very  different  from, 
and  far  better  than,  what  he  sowed.  Each  appears  to  believe 
that  some  agency  apart  from  his  own  skill  and  exertions  will 
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make  up  for  the  defects  of  bad  seed.  Each  trosts  to  some 
lucky  chance  that  the  issue  may  not  be  so  bad  after  alL  Thus 
do  men  go  on  through  life  sowing  tares  or  bad  seed  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord, — ^trusting  to  His  mercy  for  forgiveness, 
hoping  that  a  third  party  will  make  atonement /or  them,  not 
with  them  or  through  them.  Yain  hope  I  Grod  is  not  thus 
mocked.  Whoever  violates  any  one  of  God's  laws  will  even- 
tually suffer  the  loss  attached  to  disobedience,  and  that  with 
interest  Whoever  obeys  the  Divine  commands  will  receive 
a  reward,  and  that  with  increase.  It  is  true  that  these  penal- 
ties or  those  rewards  do  not  always  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world.  They  are  often  unseen,  frequently  coming  without 
observation,  and  therefore  to  a  careless  eye  often  apparently 
withheld.  The  retribution,  whether  of  weal  or  woe,  is  often 
known  only  to  the  recipient  whom  it  most  concerns.  The 
satisfaction  of  success  or  the  mortification  of  fsdlure  may  not 
be  shewn  outwardly,  still  less  be  extensively  manifest.  Nor 
does  the  harvest  always  appear  just  at  the  expected  time. 
Even  the  best  are  liable  to  repeated  disappointments  for  a 
season.  The  day  of  success  seems  postponed.  Ingratitude  is 
found  where  there  was  reason  to  look  for  gratitude.  A  blight 
often  appears  to  retard  our  best  efforts,  and  a  perfect  reliance 
upon  the  goodness  of  God  is  the  only  support  and  assurance 
of  success  that  is  frequently  left.  But  this  inward  comfort  is 
enough — enough  for  the  present,  enough  as  prophetic  of  fature 
good.  The  consolation  that  is  inseparable  from  truly  virtuous 
conduct,  and  which  never  can  accompany  vice,  is  the  sure 
reward  always  reaped  by  hi-m  who  sows  good  seed.  This 
comfort,  too,  is  the  sure  sign  of  Heaven's  approval  It  may 
be  that  death  approaches  before  any  other  or  any  outward 
reward  appears  in  the  horizon.  It  may  be  that  the  grave 
closes  over  the  unfinished  labour,  or  that  centuries  are  re- 
quired before  the  truths  uttered  or  the  life  lived  can  be  ftdly 
appreciated  and  widely  adopted.     So  is  it  always  with  the 
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wisest  and  best  of  men,  with  those  who  have  tnnmphed 
only  through  their  death.  ^Nevertheless  is  God  not  mocked ! 
Whatsoever  has  been  sown  wiU  be  reaped,  and  that  with 
increase.  A  ftiture  world  lies  open  to  the  view  of  those  thus 
departing,  blessed  with  the  peace  of  God.  And  there  will  be 
fully  realized,  though  by  ways  and  means  at  present  incom- 
prehensible to  man,  aU  that  can  satisfy  the  highest  and  holiest 
aspirations  of  his  nature  in  the  presence  of  the  Father  of  all 
mercies.    Amen. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  PHARISEE  AND  THE 
PRAYER  OF  THE  PUBLICAN. 

BY  REV.  HENBY  W.  CROSSKBY. 


LuKS  3cviii.  9 — ^14 : 


**  And  he  spake  this  parable  onto  certain  wMch  tnuted  in  themselTeB  that 
they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others  :  Two  men  went  up  into  the 
temple  to  pray  ;  the  one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  Publican.  The 
Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself  :  God,  I  thank  Thee  that 
I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  Publican.  I  &st  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  tiiat  I 
possess.  And  the  Publican,  standing  afar  of^  would  not  lift  up  so 
much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  Qod 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  I  tell  you,  this  man  went  down  to  his 
house  justified  rather  than  the  other.*' 
« 

In  this  wonderful  parable  we  have  pictured  before  us,  not 
the  man  who  sees  floating  above  him  a  noble  ideal  of  character, 
which  with  many  efforts  he  has  sought  to  grasp,  but  which 
eyer  passes  nearer  Grod  as  his  own  steps  also  advance — ^who  in 
jiightly  dream  is  haunted  by  visions  of  unrealized  excellence, 
and  in  daily  toil  attended  by  those  onward  thoughts  which 
watch  like  heavenly  aogels  over  the  battle  of  his  life, — ^but  a 
man  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  virtues  he  has  achieved,  and 
who  believes  the  Almighty  Lord  to  be  as  contented  with  them 
as  he  is  himself  We  have  here  pictured,  not  the  man  of 
sensitive  conscience  who  knows  the  insufficiency  of  his  best 
deeds ;  who  is  but  top  conscious  of  the  evil  desires  that  have 

2b 
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burnt  hot  beneath  the  crust  of  his  outward  respectability ;  who 
in  the  midst  of  praise  or  blame  keeps  ever  before  him  with 
trembling  awe  that  Everlasting  Judge  before  whom  in  naked- 
ness each  soul  must  stand, — ^but  one  who  cannot  imagine  he 
haa  committed  a  sin,  so  long  as  he  has  J^ept  on  the  reputable 
side  of  grossness,  fasted  and  paid  tithea  We  have  here  pic- 
tured,. NOT  the  man  so  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his  neighbour 
that  he  fails  to  do  justice  to  himself;  so  e^er  to  represent  an 
opponent's  thought  as  to  leave  his  own  to  be  more  or  less 
surmised ;  and  (better  stiU)  so  delighted  with  another's  virtue 
as  in  praising  it  to  forget  that  he  himseK  has  any  merit  at  all ; 
but  one  who  quite  quietly  recommends  himseK  to  God  by 
insinuations  against  his  brother  worshiper,  and  is  evidently 
persuaded  that  the  Lord  wiU  listen  to  him  and  not  to  his 
companion. 

"What  is  very  noticeable  also  is  the  Pharisee's  complete 
ignorance  that  he  is  making  a  prayer  at  aH  unacceptable.  He 
plainly  imagines  that  the  Infinite  God  wiU  be  very  gratified 
that  so  good  a  man  should  come  into  the  Temple  to  pray.  He 
has  no  doubt  that  the  Lord  will  be  as  pleased  to  receive  his 
thanks,  as  he  is  proud  to  thank  the  Lord.  The  accommodation 
is  considered  mutual  God  has  made  the  Pharisee  a  highly 
reputable  man,  and  the  Pharisee  has  fasted  and  given  tithes 
to  God.  With  exquisite  self-complacency  the  worshiper  at  the 
altar  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things  con- 
tained therein,  strikes  the  balance  even  between  himsetf  and 
his  Lord,  and  has  no  suspicion  that  his  balance-sheet  can  be 
objected  to  by  Angel  or  Archangel,  Man  or  God. 

Li  this  description  of  character  the  startling  point  (upon 
which  I  am  eager  to  fix  your  attention)  is,  its  blank  and  utter 
practical  atheism — atheism  not  of  speculation,  which  may  be 
innocent,  but  of  life,  which  must  be  guilty.  Trusting  in  our- 
selves that  we  are  righteous  and  despising  others,  we  have  no 
God,  because  we  lift  no  upward  look  into  the  deep  heavens. 
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To  illustrate  the  heavenly  from  the  human,  look  at  a  seK-com- 
placent  man  professing  love  towards  a  woman  he  would  wed. 
Is  he  not  wrapt  up  in  the  impression  made  by  hu  own  charms  1 
Is  he  not  (above  all  things)  most  flattered  with  pride  that  hb 
has  made  a  conquest  1  It  is  not  another  being  he  adores,  for 
he  never  forgets  himself;  and  hence  can  feel  no  love,  for  Love 
implies  the  surrender  of  self 

Love  was  giyen, 
Encouiagedy  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end ; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven 
That  self  might  be  annulled  ;  her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love. 

Even  thus  the  self-satisfied  egotist,  in  sober  and  solemn  truth, 
adores  no  God.  It  is  his  own  fancied  righteousness  he  wor- 
ships, not  his  heart  that  he  surrenders.  He  who  makes  an 
accusation  against  his  neighbour  a  claim  before  Gk)d,  wilL  soon 
make  religion  a  compliment  to  himseL^  and  condescend  to 
patronize  the  Eternal  Majesty  of  Heaven,  placing  himself  alone 
upon  the  throne  of  Judgment. 

The  foundation  of  this  moral  atheism  in  the  Pharisaic  cha- 
racter is  the  absence  of  Eeverence ;  and  with  the  absence  of 
Reverence  comes  the  possibility  of  every  sin.  Every  vice  which 
has  made  the  name  of  Pharisee  a  by-word  through  Christendom 
may  be  traced  in  more  or  less  degree  to  this  fatal  source. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  species  of  character  is  the 
most  absolutely  irreligious  and  unlovely,  the  most  thoroughly- 
antagonistic  to  all  that  is  divinely  just  and  beautiful  in  hea- 
venly grace  ?  Old  poetry  and  romance  describe  a  disobedient 
Spirit — a  Spirit  seeking  to  command  above  Grod  Himself — 
struggling  to  grasp  and  wield  the  thunders  of  the  Most  High, 
and  therefore  vetnquished  (as  vanquished  must  be  each  pre- 
sumptuous rebel  against  the  Omnipotent),  and  falling  like  a 
star  from  heaven  into  the  yawning  chasm  of  an  unending 

2b2 
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despair.  This  conception,  however,  feils  to  exhaust  the  most 
terrible  attributes  of  iniquity.  Fearful  as  the  picture  may  be 
of  a  disobedient  rebel  lifting  an  impious  hand  against  the 
majesty  of  Heaven,  there  is  an  evil  spirit  yet  more  absolutely 
a  terror  to  good  and  faithful  hearts.  The  Spirit  most  fiindar 
mentally  opposed  to  all  that  is  comprised  within  the  idea  of  a 
God,  and  the  most  utterly  imlovely  when  contrasted  with  the 
noblest  characters  among  men,  is  the  Irreverential  Spirit — 
the  Spirit  of  scorn  and  mockery — that  trembles  before  no 
innocence  purer  than  itself  in  lowly  awe — contemplates  no 
mtgesty  with  fervent  self-surrender  —  can  be  dazzled  by  no 
glory  into  forgetfulness  of  a  sarcasm — ^heartily  admires  nothing 
— and  is  as  daringly  seK-possessed  in  the  presence  of  manifest 
revelations  of  the  Infinite  Lord,  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
meanest  victim  of  the  meanest  temptation. 

Do  we  not  know  our  own  most  wicked  moments?  Our 
own  most  wicked  moments  are  not  so  much  when  on  the  tide 
of  wild  passion  the  better  thought  is  swept  away,  and  the 
channel  marked  out  by  purer  principle  flooded  o'er  its  banks, 
reckless  and  wrong  as  is  such  passionate  tumult  of  the  waters 
of  life ;  NOT  so  much  when  rough,  warm,  battle  feelings  arise 
and  anger  flushes  the  fevered  cheek,  antagonistic  as  is  the 
throbbing  war  to  the  spirit  of  the  Cross ;  not  so  much  when 
the  punishment  of  God  is  dared  for  the  gratification  of  a  wilful 
whim,  terrible  as  it  is  to  enter  into  opposition  with  the  Most 
High  and  wrestle  against  Omnipotence  with  the  weakness  of 
mortality — as  when  we  bow  down  in  no  reverential  awe  of 
himian  life,  Divine  government,  eternal  destiny;  when  we 
believe  least  in  the  sacredness  of  our  being;  when  we  are 
most  unconscious  of  those  giant  mysteries  bearing  the  orbed 
world  in  their  pale  arms  through  the  sky,  and  casting  their 
shadowy  cloaks  around  it ;  when  we  find  our  hearts  the  slow- 
est to  acknowledge  human  worth,  the  fullest  of  foul  suspicions 
concerning  our  neighbours,  and  the  least  pervaded  with 
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The  worahip  the  heart  lifts  above, 
And  the  heavemi  reject  not ; 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow ; 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow. 

When,  in  a  word,  we  are*  most  inclined  to  sneer,  and  are  least 
conscious  of  the  overarcMng  Infinite,  then  may  we  know  our- 
selves furthest  removed  from  the  love  of  righteousness  and 
the  arms  of  God.  There  is  more  hope  that  the  tide  of  passion 
will  fall  hack  in  munnurs  of  penitence  within  the  channel  of 
lawfal  restraint, — ^that  the  flush  of  anger  wiU  change  into  the 
downcast  look  of  pity  for  the  wound  we  have  ourselves  ia- 
flicted, — ^that  wilfalness  will  own  its  weakness,  and  serve  as 
a  child  where  it  was  once  amhitious  to  rule  as  a  master, — ^than 
there  is  hope  for  the  sneerer  to  forget  his  bitterness  and  the 
scomer  his  scorning. 

The  practical  educator  testifies  to  the  same  fact  with  reference 
to  the  children  beneath  his  care.  The  most  difficult  mood  the 
educator  has  to  meet,  is  the  mood  in  which  nothing  is  respected. 
Wilfulness  and  disobedience  may  be  mastered  through  resolute 
firmness ;  selfishness  is  harder  to  subdue,  but  will  yield  to  the 
careful  tenderness  of  long-suffering  love ; — the  most  fearM 
problem  in  education,  however,  arises  when  a  child  makes 
game  of  everything  and  bows  before  nothing  as  worthy  of  re- 
verential regard.  Wrestling  with  this  problem  has  placed  many 
unnoted  teachers  of  our  ragged  schools  among  the  noblest  heroes 
and  martyrs  of  the  age.  Facing  a  crowd  of  neglected  children, 
who  are  not  simply  ignorant  of  God,  but  esteem  nothing  in 
earth  or  heaven  as  of  sacred  Authority,  they  testify  that  the 
first  step  in  educational  success  is  the  awakening  of  respectful 
admiration.  When  the  rough  young  outcasts  begin  to  admire 
some  one  more  holy  than  themselves,  the  seed  of  their  salvsr 
tion  is  sown. 
The  reasons  for  these  assertions,  now  made  as  facts  of  expe- 
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rience,  ore  not  far  to  seek,  alike  in  out  idadonships  to  our 
own  natures,  our  fellow-creatures  and  onr  God. 

L  With  respect  to  onr  personal  characters,' we  will  notice 
the  inflnence  of  irreverence  upon  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

Wheresoever  there  is  irreeerenjoe^  ikere  can  he  no  admnce  towards 
trutk. 

In  irreverence  grows  and  flourishes  the  captious,  hypercri- 
tical, admire-nothing  spirit  so  supremely  fatal  to  aspiration 
and  culture.  The  irreverential  critic  aptiy  &ncies  that  his 
own  cleverness  is  more  apparent  when  he  refuses  his  respect 
to  things  others  honour,  than  when  he  gives  his  heart  to  their 
praisa  It  is  imagined  that  a  very  great  man  is  needed  to  find 
fault  with  what  others  believe  magnificent,  and  thus  it  becomes 
more  flattering  to  critical  pride  to  detect  a  blemish  than  to 
praise  a  glory.  Yet  unless  a  man  can  admire  something, 
thoroughly  and  ferventiy,  he  cannot  lovb  man  or  woman. 
Truth  or  God.  Fault-finding  people,  fiill  of  hypercritical  sus- 
picions, cannot  love,  for  they  cannot  give  away  their  hearts  j 
and  truth  unloved  never  come&  Let  a  coldly  captious  man 
get  hold  of  a  fact,  the  chances  are  that  by  his  fedse  iuterpre- 
tation  he  will  turn  the  fact  into  a  fiction.  .Again  and  again 
in  social  life  are  fitcts  turned  into  lies  by  the  ungenial  natures 
into  which  they  are  received.  In  chemical  combinations,  sub- 
stances in  themselves  healthful  and  safe,  when  united  may 
become  virulent  poisons;  and  so  also  poisonous  fsdsehoods 
sometimes  result  from  the  xmion  of  simple  innocent  facts  within 
hearts  gifted  with  ingenious  power  to  assign  possible  foul 
motives  to  actual  heroic  deeds. 

By  irreverence  is  cherished  that  self-satisfaction  which  gene- 
rates more  fear  lest  our  own  theories  should  be  proved  wrong 
to  the  shaming  of  our  pride,  than  desire  for  the  outpouring  of 
brighter  light.  The  more  thoroughly,  however,  we  feel  that 
life  has  countiess  problems  yet  to  be  solved,  the  less  content 
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we  are  with  what  we  have  already  achieved,  the  more  hound- 
less  will  he  our  aspirations  and  eager  our  toil  It  is  the 
mocking  spirit  of  irreverential  self-satisfaction  that,  uncon- 
scious of  the  infinity  of  life,  destroys  the  very  desire  for 
nohler  knowledge,  and,  hy  teaching  a  hard  and  unscrupulous 
dogmatism,  removes  the  awfdl  and  m^estic  truth  further  &om 
the  gaze,  ofttimes  making  us  most  ignorant  where  we  deem 
ourselves  the  most  supremely  wise. 

The  want  of  the  reverential  upward  gknce,  of  respect  for 
something  sacred  as  the  very  ground  and  root  of  existence, 
even  where  there  is  not  gross  mockery,  opens  the  way  to  the 
moral  poUtUion  of  iainocent  instincts.  Yes ;  in  this  self-same 
irreverence  we  may  discern  the  link  unitrog  Pharisaic  formal- 
ism with  Pharisaic  lust 

Fearful  are  the  moral  tragedies  enacted  upon  this  earth, 
when  natural  instincts  are  treated  as  simply  human — autho- 
rities in  themselves — ^without  heing  reverenced  as  sacred  trusts 
to  he  loyally  suhmitted  to  a  commanding  will  ahove  their  own 
desires.  Many  a  one  now,  alas  I  fallen  into  some  depth  of 
sensuality,  originally  meant  no  harm,  hut  fell  through  the 
absence  of  reverential  regard  for  a  heavenly  law  authoritative 
in  its  sway  over  mortal  impulse.  One  of  the  saddest  possible 
tragedies  ensues  when  an  inexperienced  heart  trusts  to  its 
own  instincts  implicitly  and  fondly,  and  by  that  feith  is  be- 
trayed to  a  fate  &om  which  there  might  have  been  salvation, 
had  the  instinct  not  been  indulged  merely  as  a  source  of  seK- 
joy,  but  primarily  reverenced  as  a  moral  trust  ficom  the  aU-pure 
Creator.  I  speak  to  those  now  entering  life,  and  say  with  aU 
solemnity  that  the  strength  which  cannot  be  betrayed  is  the 
strength  proceeding  from  reverence — sacred  reverence  for  the 
natural  instincts  of  humanity,  as  having  their  source  in  the 
immortal  righteousness  and  being  legitimately  subject  to  divine 
conditions.  Above  all,  beware  that  mocking  spirit  which 
renders  impurity  easy  by  jesting  away  the  significance  of  life. 
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and,  by  destroying  the  consciousness  of  anything  hallowed  and 
sacred,  removes  a  proportionate  restraint  from  the  impulses  of 
self-indulgence.  In  every  department  of  morals  it  is  the  same. 
The  highest  duty  is  only  revealed  to  the  upward  glance.  The 
self-satisfied  Pharisaic  worshiper  will  soon  learn  to  deify  his 
own  wish  as  absolute  righteousness.  When  there  is  much 
egotism,  there  is  little  consciousness  of  a  law  supreme  over 
personal  desires,  and  an  easy  selfishness  is  readily  converted 
into  a  dogmatic  principle. 

We  thus  perceive  plainly  how  the  want  of  reverence,  in- 
volved in  the  self-complacent  and  morally  atheistic  prayer  of 
the  Pharisee,  protects  existing  ignorance,  and  brings  near 
strange  possibilities  of  sin  even  unto  the  apparently  most  repu- 
table life.  On  the  other  hand,  worshipful,  upward-glancing 
reverence  enables  a  man  thoroughly  to  admire  things  beyond 
the  range  of  egotistical  seK-concentration,  and  thus  saves  him 
from  the  captious  spirit  of  jGault-finding,  the  everlasting  con- 
templation of  his  own  littleness,  the  ignorance  of  dogmatism, 
together  with  the  wrong-heartedness  which  can  turn  actual 
fact  into  gross  falsehood.  Worshipful,  upward-glancing  reve- 
rence preserves  from  pollution  those  sweet  instincts  which  if 
left  to  themselves  betray,  and  increases  the  beauty  and  joy  of 
the  human  by  subjecting  it  to  conditions  imposed  by  due 
loyalty  to  the  divine.  Worshipful,  upward-glancing  reverence 
redeems  us  from  regarding  our  own  unworthy  desires  as  hea- 
venly principles,  by  establishing  a  moral  law  above  wilfulness 
and  impulse,  and  eiwdts  holy  aspiration  by  revealing  the  bound- 
less sphere  of  duty.  A  world  without  reverence  would  be  a 
world  too  captiously  critical  to  learn  the  truth — ^a  world  sad 
with  the  moan  of  betrayed  instincts — ^a  world  too  fall  of  self- 
worship  to  permit  the  worship  of  self-sacrifice.  In  worshipful 
reverence  is  the  humility  that  can  learn,  the  sanctity  that 
harmonizes  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  the  purity  to  which 
iniquity  ceases  to  be  temptation.     The  self-satisfaction  of  the 
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Pharisee's  prayer  is  thus  a  proof  that  the  very  innocence  he 
parades  before  Grod  ("  I  thank  Thee  I  am  not  as  other  men  are, 
extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers")  rests  upon  a  hollow  founda- 
tion, and  that  for  him  and  his  race  there  exist  undreamt-of 
possibilities  of  descent  into  fearful  depths  of  Tnckedness, — ^a 
wickedness  which  has  not  the  excuse  of  uncalculating  passion, 
but  is  a  complacent  satisfaction  with  evil  things. 

IL  Notice,  again,  in  the  marvellous  parable  constituting 
our  text,  how  thoroughly  the  Pharisee's  ignorance  of  his  own 
faults  is  intertwined  with  his  boasting  against  his  neighbour. 
It  is  ever  thus.  Trusting  in  ourselves  that  we  are  righteous 
and  despising  others,  we  become  darkly  ignorant  of  our  own 
deficiencies.  In  a  very  dark  room,  a  small  candle  appears 
bright ;  but  in  a  room  already  well  lighted,  it  becomes  light 
invisible.  Thus  the  small  candle  of  a  mean  man's  insignificant 
righteousness  shines  the  brighter,  the  darker  he  can  make  the 
room  in  which  he  shews  it  to  himself 

The  Pharisee  may  have  been  no  "  extortioner,"  but  he  may 
never  have  bestowed  upon  a  fellow-creature  one  generous  word 
or  gift.  The  Pharisee  may  have  been  no  "unjust  dealer,"  but 
he  may  have  taken  the  pound  of  flesh  in  every  bargain,  and 
have  wrung  the  last  penny  from  starving  poverty  when  his 
legal  due.  The  Pharisee  may  have  been  no  "  adulterer,"  but 
with  ill-natured  coldness,  evil  suspicion,  unsympathizing  scorn, 
he  may  have  driven  gentler  and  purer  hearts  than  his  own  to 
despair  and  even  crime ;  and  yet  by  constantly  reprobating  the 
extortioners,  the  unjust  and  the  adulterers,  and  never  testing 
the  purity  of  his  own  inward  life,  he  may  have  utterly  blinded 
himself  to  his  own  meanness,  his  own  hard  bargaining,  and 
his  own  dreary  lovelessness  of  souL  To  such  base  uses  may 
moral  virtues  themselves  be  turned,  and  become  instruments 
of  self-praise  and  self-deceit. 

IIL  Trusting  in  ourselves  that  we  are  righteous  and  despis- 
ing others,  we  dwarf  our  conception  of  Gk>d's  love  to  the 
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standard  of  our  own  poor  animosities,  and  forget  that  in  heaven 
there  are  ''  many  mansions/'  and  that  these  "  many  mansions" 
may  be  reached  by  those  treading  other  paths  than  are  con- 
secrated by  our  feet  Thanking  God  ''we  are  not  as  this 
Publican,"  we  remain  nnconsdons  that  the  path  of  penitence 
leads  more  directly  heavenward  than  the  path  of  pride. 

Who  is  God,  the  living  Lord  of  this  wondrous  imiverse,  that 
man  should  limit  His  salvation  and  map  out  the  schemes  of 
His  mercy  %  Who  can  number  the  paths  by  which  the  Lord 
God  displays  His  Power,  from  the  urging  a  million  orbs  through 
space  to  the  wakening  pleasant  music  on  the  grass  £ram  a 
summer  shower  ?  Who  can  number  the  paths  by  which  the 
Lord  God  displays  His  Beauty,  from  the  budding  rose-bud  to 
the  star-gemmed  vault  of  the  midnight  sky  ?  Who  can  num- 
ber the  paths  by  which  the  Lord  God  displays  HIb  Love,  from 
the  baby  nestling  at  its  mother's  breast  to  the  Saviour  dying 
upon  the  cross  ?  And  who  shall  number  the  paths  by  which 
the  Lord  God  displays  His  Mercy  unto  the  nations,  and  unto 
the  souls  that  He  delighteth  to  redeem  % 

The  facts  of  experience  unite  with  the  hope  aroused  by  the 
infinity  of  Grod,  in  demonstrating  that  men  abb  brought  in 
many  methods  and  through  many  agencies  unto  the  throne  of 
Grace.  Some  imagine  that  they  know  the  whole  "  scheme  of 
salvation" — how  the  Lord  contrives  to  save,  and  how  He 
manages  to  bless — the  exact  means  whereby  He  justifies  to 
HimseK  pardon,  and  liberates  mercy  from  the  stem  chains  of 
justice ;  others  confess  that  they  know  nothing  of  this  alleged 
''  scheme,"  and  have  little  confidence  in  any  mortal  measuring 
of  Lnmortal  mercy  \  and  lo !  both,  if  they  equally  bewail 
transgression,  and  lift  up  the  prayer,  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
me,  a  sinner  I"  shall  feel  the  seed  of  the  Christian  life  grow 
within  them,  watered  by  the  tears  of  penitence  and  shone 
upon  by  the  light  of  God. 

One  man  deems  that  the  Eternal  uses  as  His  instruments 
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the  solemn  eaciameiits  of  the  Church,  and  those  alone.  He 
bows  down  low  as  the  sweet  silveT  bell  sounds  the  mass,  and 
kneels  with  humble  awe  as  the  (imagined)  very  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  give  their  sanctity  to  priestly  participant  He 
listens  to  the  mumbled  Latia  as  an  orade,  and  carves  innu- 
merable crosses  upon  the  yielduig  air,  and  breathes  the  floating 
incense  as  a  gale  from  Paradise.  And  if  beneath  the  pomp  of 
the  gorgeous  mass  there  be  lifted  up  by  the  contrite  heart  the 
same  prayer,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  1"  to  that  man 
also  shall  the  Lord  Clod  come.  That  silver  bell  shall  toll  the 
death  of  many  an  evil  desire ;  that  incense  shall  mingle  with 
its  sweetness  the  breath  of  the  present  Saviour ;  that  myste- 
rious mass  shall  overpower  his  secret  soul  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  living  God,  so  as  to  render  sin  less  possible  and  right 
more  real 

Another  man  finds  (in  lus  theory  of  salvation)  that  these 
masses  and  liturgies  are  abominations  before  the  God  whose 
eye  readeth  the  hearty  and  Mth  in  a  mighty  and  mystic  sacri- 
ficial agency  is  the  only  means  of  salvation  his  mind  can 
embrace ;  and  verily  if  he  also  breathe  heavenward  the  peni- 
tent cry,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  T'  his  regeneration 
is  secured.  The  reality  of  a  Lord  of  Eighteousness  in  eter- 
nal antagonism  to  iniquity,  shall  be  established  by  the  power 
of  the  Eedeemer's  Cross.  Holiness  shall  be  brought  home 
to  daily  life  as  a  possible  achievement^  by  the  Saviour's  com- 
pleteness of  seK-surrender.  Tears  for  transgression  shall  bear 
away  the  guilt  of  the  past  in  their  quick  tide ;  and  this  man, 
like  his  brother  worshiper  beneath  the  aisles  bi  the  mystic 
church,  shall  win  the  one  God  to  intercourse  through  solemn 
vows  of  Love. 

To  a  third,  discontented  with  both  theories,  the  Eternal 
shall  yet  deign  to  speaL  To  him  the  ancient  church  of  sacra- 
mental ordinances  is  a  house  of  bondage,  and  he  hears  in  its 
sacred  masses  but  the  ill-concealed  clank  of  chains.     To  him. 
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the  sacrificial  theory  which  is  salvation  to  his  brother,  seems 
a  cruelty  and  an  injustice,  confusing  moral  distinctions,  and 
without  connection  with  the  struggles  of  his  beating  heart 
The  quiet  aspects  of  nature,  repudiating  each  wrong  with  the 
calm  rebuke  of  chastened  purity,  and  solemnly  overpowering 
the  noisy  tide  of  business  with  quiet  messages  of  everlasting 
wisdom,  rofluence  his  soul  fiar  more  divinely  than  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  of  an  artistic  superstition.  The  simple  form  of 
the  Hero  Saint,  with  loving  accents  shedding  glory  on  pale 
dying  lips — from  the  Cross  as  &om  a  throne  breathing  bene- 
diction— ^is  unto  him  far  more  in  its  natural  simplicity  as  an 
example  of  human  struggle  and  human  triumph  in  the  mercy 
and  grace  of  the  Lord,  than  when  it  becomes  the  centre  of  a 
huge  scheme  of  metaphysical  mechanism.  And  this  man's 
heart,  if  it  breathe  the  same  penitential  prayer,  shall  also  tes- 
tify to  its  times  and  seasons  when  the  presence  of  a  Heavenly 
Father  has  wakened  hope  amid  tears,  and  when  the  resolve 
of  high  endeavour  has  triumphed  over  the  feverish  unrest  of 
sin. 

Thus  (as  a  matter  of  plain  fact  and  daQy  experience)  does 
the  Lord  our  (rod  in  many  ways  bring  wandering  hearts  nnto 
Himself,  answering  Pharisaic  exdusiveness  with  an  abound-' 
ing  mercy. 

I^  then,  O  my  brethren !  we  would  know  our  own  charac- 
ters, and,  knowing,  arise  more  noble  in  purpose  and  in  deed — 
if  we  would  do  any  justice  to  our  neighbours — if  we  would 
indeed  worship  a  Hving  God, — ^let  onr  prayer  be  no  boast 
against  a  brother,  but  a  penitent  upbreathing  for  our  own 
transgressions.  Discontented  with  what  we  are,  may  we  look 
upwards  to  what  we  are  not — ^to  the  right  not  yet  apprehended 
— ^to  the  duty  not  yet  done — ^to  the  divine  life,  yet  a  visionary 
hope — ^to  the  Christ  and  the  God  not  yet  known  in  the  Ailness 
of  their  majesty.  The  resistance  of  egotistical  pride  surmounted, 
aspiration  rises  heavenward  with  steady  wing,  and  the  answer- 
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ing  God  draws  aear.  iNeYer  yet  did  the  Bin-stricken  soul  pour 
forth  the  confession  of  its  weakness,  and  seek,  however  pain- 
fully, the  better  life,  without  receiving  an  access  of  responding 
Grace  divine. 

Pharisaic  pride  may  boast,  '^  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  I  am  not 
as  other  men.  Is  not  this  mighty  church  minb — ^mine  the 
protection  of  its  thunders  and  the  paradise  of  its  fsdth  ?*'  Or 
Pharisaic  pride  may  boast  the  exact  opposite  :  "  Lord,  I  thank 
Thee  I  am  not  as  other  men — ^not  mine  their  superstitions — 
not  mine  their  follies — ^not  mine  the  absurdities  of  their  easy 
credulousnesa"  All  of  us,  in  every  church  and  station,  vfuiy 
yield  to  the  besetting  pride  j  and  in  proportion  to  our  yielding, 
will  the  Lord  God  turn  away  His  face,  however  clever  our 
arguments  and  true  our  creed. 

But  the  lowly  and  contrite  spirit  of  the  true  Christian  dis- 
ciple repents  its  sins  and  utters  its  unquestioning  trust  in  the 
perfect  mercy  of  the  living  God,  it  may  be  ia  the  proud  cathe- 
dral before  the  gorgeous  altar,  it  may  be  in  the  meetiag-house 
of  a  frigid  Calvinism,  it  may  be  in  the  solitary  walk — and 
that  humble  confession  wins  the  unceasiag  benediction ;  and 
nearer  Heaven  than  the  reputable  Pharisee  whose  worship  of 
God  is  a  scorn  of  man,  is  the  erring  Publican  beset  before 
and  behind  by  many  temptations,  yet  still  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
although  standing  afar  off  and  not  darrag  to  lift  so  much  as 
,  his  eyes  to  heaven,  beating  his  breast  and  crying,  "  Lord  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  !'* 
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Job  vii.  9,  10  : 


"  Aa  the  cloud  is  oonsxiined  and  vanisheth  away ;  so  he  that  goeth  down  to 
the  graYOi  shall  come  up  no  more  :  he  shall  return  no  more  to  his  house, 
neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any  more.'* 

Such  is  indeed  the  destiny  of  man,  as  it  is  unfolded  to  his 
untutored,  unenlightened  mind,  by  a  narrow  and  gloomy  survey 
of  the  facts  which  bound  his  observation  and  his  hope  within 
the  limits  of  his  present,  mortal  existence.  Bom  of  parents 
who  are  themselves  destined  for  the  grave ;  compelled,  by  his 
own  experience  of  sickness,  exhaustion,  and  pain,  to  believe 
in  the  frailty  and  perishableness  of  the  materials  of  which  his 
body  is  composed ;  and  observing,  as  he  moves  about  through 
the  world,  that  multitudes  of  beings  formed  and  endowed  like 
himself  are  continually  disappearing  horn  the  earth,  and 
coming  up  no  more,  to  mingle  among  the  living ;  he  must  of 
necessity  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Job's  lamentation  in  my 
text,.and  learn  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  he  too  shall 
cease  to  be  found  in  the  place  which  now  owns  him  for  its 
inhabitant 

It  is,  therefore,  indisputably  true,  that,  as  surely  as  *'  the 
cloud  "  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven  and  wasting  itself  in 
showers,  is  gradually  "consumed"  until  it  "vanisheth"  com- 
pletely away ;  so,  when  man's  appointed  time  upon  earth  is 
spent,  "  he  goeth  down  to  the  grave  and  cometh  up  no  more," 
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and  that,  when  his  flesh  returns  to  the  dust  from  which  it 
was  taken,  his  bodily  presence  is  no  more  recognized  within 
"his  house  :"  he  is  never  again  found  in  any  of  the- scenes  of 
business  or  of  social  intercourse,  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  resort ;  and  the  vast,  complicated  operations  of  the  world 
above  his  silent  resting-place,  go  on  much  as  they  did  before 
his  departure,  without  his  having  any  conscious  part  in  their 
direction  or  their  results.  But  is  this  the  whole  of  the  truth, 
respecting  the  "house"  and  the  "place"  from  which  he  has 
been  taken  ?  Has  he  left  behind  him  no  ir^tiences  for  good  or 
for  evil,  which  shall  tell  upon  the  characters  and  the  conditions 
of  his  associates  in  life,  long  after  his  body  shall  have  mouldered 
into  dust?  Does  no  impression  of  his  existence  remain  in 
society,  to  supply  a  stronger  memento  of  his  passage  through 
this  mortal  scene,  than  is  recorded  in  the  bare  facts  of  his  birth 
and  his  death  engraven  on  his  tomb-stone  ?  Has  no  intellectual 
or  moral  power  of  his  nature  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his 
being  or  his  doings,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  contri- 
buted their  stores  to  his  subsistence  and  enjoyment  ? 

A  brighter  revelation  than  ever  beamed  over  the  mind  which 
uttered  this  piteous  lamentation  over  the  mortal  doom  of  our 
race,  has  since  dispelled  the  anidety  and  the  gloom  which  in 
former  ages  surrounded  every  contemplation  of  the  fete  which 
awaited  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  It"  has  shewn, 
that  in  the  design  and  operations  of  the  Most  High  who  ruleth 
over  all,  there  is  established  a  universal  connexion  and  rela- 
tionship among  the  members  of  the  great  family,  to  which  we 
belong  as  rational  and  accountable  beings.  It  has  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  fact^  the  knowledge  of  which  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  our  duties  and  our  interests,  that  "  no  man 
liveth  to  himseli^  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself :"  and  it  is 
continually  impressing  upon  us  the  solemn,  yet  animating  and 
encouraging  truth,  that  the  season  of  our  life  may  be  devoted 
to  ends  and  purposes  which  our  individual  deaths  shall  not  be 
the  means  of  rendering  abortive ;  but  that  the  right  use  of 
our  time  and  talents  while  we  abide  in  our  earthly  "  house," 
and  the  wise  and  regular  disciplining  of  our  minds  and  souls 
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in  religion  and  virtue,  shall  prepare  ourselves  for  "  a  mansion 
in  the  heavens,  not  made  with  hands,"  and  bequeath  a  store 
of  good  and  powerful  influences  to  the  world  which  we  shall 
leave  behind  us,  when  we  "  go  down  into  the  grave,  to  come 
up  no  more." 

Though,  therefore,  there  is  a  proposition  expressed  in  my 
text,  of  indubitable  certamty  and  of  dread  import^  affecting  us 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  our  position 
and  continuance  here ;  there  is  yet  a  truth  beyond  and  above 
what  it  declares  of  our  destiny  and  our  duty — ^a  truth,  which 
at  once  impresses  upon  our  hearts  the  awful  responsibilities 
and  invaluable  purposes  of  hfe,  and  mingles  with  our  convic- 
tions on  these  important  subjects,  the  most  solemn  remon- 
strances respecting  our  insecurity  and  mortality,  as  motives  to 
activity,  fidelity,  and  perseverance,  in  the  works  to  which 
nature  and  religion  summon  us  in  the  scenes  of  the  present 
world. 

"The  cloud"  may  be  "consumed"  and  vanish  away,  and 
yet  its  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  place  over  which  its 
shadow  passed.  We  may  look  in  vain  for  its  form,  in  the 
expanse  of  the  heavens,  where  we  lately  beheld  it  radiant  with 
beauty  or  louring  in  gloom ;  but,  turn  we  to  the  landscape 
beneath,  and  we  find  that  the  rills  of  the  mountains  and  the 
pastures  of  the  valleys  have  been  enriched  with  the  treasures 
which,  in  the  progress  of  its  dissolution,  it  has  scattered  in 
fertilizing  showers  over  the  land.  So  with  the  wise,  the  gifted, 
the  benevolent,  of  our  race  :  they  pass  away,  with  the  revolving 
seasons  of  time ;  but  their  lessons^  their  examples,  and  their 
works,  remain  after  them,  in  the  impressions  which  they  have 
left  on  the  age  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  And, 
though  the  results  of  their  honourable  activity  may,  in  their 
individual  character  and  sphere  of  operation,  seem  to  be  of 
little  importance;  yet>  under  the  direction  of  that  Divine 
Intelligence  which  presides  over  all  things,  they  have  each  a 
separate  influence  in  the  world  for  good,  and  they  all  serve, 
in  their  united  tendencies,  to  swell  the  mighty  stream  of  human 
civilization,  which  in  its  onward  progress  is  destined  to  convey 
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the  .gifts  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  the  blessings  of  social 
order,  of  peace,  Hberty,  refinement,  rehgion,  to  all  the  regions 
of  the  globa 

As  there  is  no  effect  produced  without  the  operation  of  some 
pre-existing  cause,  so  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  effect  which 
terminates  finally  and  absolutely  in  itself  Each  result  of  pre- 
vious causes  becomes,  in  its  turn,  the  moving  principle  to  stir 
up  other  agencies  or  to  work  upon  fresh  materials ;  both  of 
which  are  continually  supplied  by  the  ever^varying  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  the  world,  and  by  the  rapid  succession  of  the 
generations  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  sent  into  it  to  bear 
their  several  parts  in  its  great  and  ceaseless  business.  In 
accordance  with  this  pervading  law  of  a  wise  and  gracious 
Providence,  no  impression  that  has  been  made  by  any  of  us, 
on  the  minds,  the  characters,  or  the  conditions,  of  those  con- 
nected with  us  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  dies  with  the 
decay  of  our  mortal  flesh.  What  toe  have  done^  mrvives.  The 
influences  which  we  have  exercised  over  others,  will  continue 
to  act  and  to  produce  &uits,  long  after  we  shall  have  ^  gone 
down  into  the  grave."  Thus,  a  memorial  of  us  will  still  exist 
in  the  "  place"  &om  which  we  have  passed  and  in  the  "  house" 
to  which  we  shall  *'  return  no  more :"  and,  though  our  names  and 
our  memories  shall  gradually  "  vanish  away"  from  the  world's 
remembrance,  the  small  moving  circle  of  usefulness,  of  which 
our  individual  life  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre,  will  still  go  on 
imperceptibly  extending  itself  over  the  wide  surface  of  society, 
mingling  with  the  numberless  other  undulations  of  human 
progress  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  that  had  been  set  in 
motion  by  other  minds,  and  uniting  its  force  with  theirs,  to 
carry  forward  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  extend 
the  reign  of  knowledge,  peace,  liberty,  and  love,  to  the  utmost 
boundcuy  of  time.  But,  when  all  earthly  records  and  monu- 
ments of  our  existence  shall  have  mouldered  into  oblivion ; 
when  thousands  yet  unborn  shall  be  gathering  the  &uits  of 
those  seeds  which  we  may  have  been  instrumental  in  plantbig  or 
watering  for  the  service  of  our  race ;  when  all  knowledge  of 
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our  persons  or  our  names,  and  all  consciousness  of  our  deeds, 
shall  have  fiaded  utterly  away  from  all  the  tablets  perused  by 
the  living  occupants  of  this  fleeting  scene ;  there  is  still  an 
eye  that  looks  upon  our  works ;  there  is  a  mind  that  never 
forgets  us  j  there  is  a  "book  of  remembrance"  in  which  our 
names  are  written ;  and  there  is  one  appointed  by  the  almighty 
and  eternal  Sovereign  to  take  account  of  his  servants,  who 
will  say  unto  each  that  has  been  watchful  and  diligent  in  his 
earthly  stewardship,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithftd  ser- 
vant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  our  actual  condition  here, 
and  of  the  hopes  and  obligations  arising  out  of  it,  naturally 
leads  us  to  some  practical  conclusions,  which  may  be  of  service 
to  us  in  studying  the  divine  lessons  of  our  religion,  and  in 
applying  them  to  our  own  use,  as  we  move  onward  with  the 
ceaseless  course  of  time,  to  meet  the  duties,  the  temptations, 
and  the  disappointments  of  our  mortal  probationary  stata 

First :  Since  so  complete  a  change  must  sooner  or  later  come 
over  our  local  habitation  here,  even  over  the  home  in  which 
our  souls  delight,  that  it  shall  know  us  no  more,  when  we 
can  no  more  return  to  be  its  inmate ;  is  it  not  the  part  of 
wisdom,  that  we  should  be  chiefly  mindful  of  those  possessions 
which  shall  never  depart  from  us, — ^instead  of  devotiag  our 
time,  our  anxieties,  and  our  labours,  to  the  enriching,  adorning, 
and  exalting  of  our  outward  estate,  which  shall  disown  us  for 
ever,  as  soon  as  we  have  descended  into  the  grave  to  be  the 
fellow-tenants  of  the  wonn  ?  A  voice  from  heaven,  speaking 
to  us  in  the  inspired  tones  of  the  Saviour's  religion,  exhorts  us 
to  be  "  thoroughly  furnished  to  all  good  works  " — "  to  set  our 
affections  on  things  above" — and  to  ''seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness  :"  and  it  assures  us,  that  there 
is  "a  treasure"  laid  up  for  us,  which  no  earthly  agents  of 
injury  or  decay  can  corrupt  or  destroy,  an  "  inheritance  "  which 
cannot  fade  away,  like  the  world's  riches,  from  our  keeping. 
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In  the  estimation  of  religion  and  of  its  Divine  Author,  the 
artificial  distinctions  which  place  men  above  or  below  each 
other,  are  of  no  weight  or  authority  whatever.  Before  that 
tribunal,  it  is  only  by  their  moral  qualifications,  by  the  endow- 
ments of  their  hearts  and  characters,  and  by  the  aims  of  their 
desires  and  actions,  that  they  axe  treated  as  worthy  of  honour, 
or  of  condemnation.  The  brother  of  high  degree  and  the 
brother  of  low  degree  are  amenable  to  one  law,  and  shall  finally 
be  judged  by  the  only  equitable  principle,  that  "  of  him  to 
whom  much  has  been  given,  much  shall  also  be  required."  It 
ia  quite  within  the  range  of  our  duty,  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  provide  for  ourselves  and  those  dependent  on  us,  all  the 
necessary  comforts  and  rational  enjoyments  which  lie  within 
our  reach ;  and  that  we  should  employ  all  prudent  and  honour- 
able means  of  raising  ourselves  to  such  a  position  in- the  social 
scale,  as  will  increase  our  ability  and  enlarge  our  sphere  of 
doing  good.  But  the  power  of  benefiting  mankind  is  not 
so  much  connected  with  such  possessions,  as  many  imagine ; 
neither  does  the  preparation  of  the  soul  for  immortal  gloiy 
and  felicity,  rest  for  its  advancement  and  security  upon  any- 
thing that  has  relation  to  the  mere  externals  of  the  rank  or 
state  in  which  we  live.  Compared  with  the  spiritual  treasures 
which  the  soul  can  pursue  and  obtain  by  steadiness  and  faith- 
ftdness  in  well-doing,  according  to  the  revealed  will  and  pro- 
mise of  Grod,  aU  these  sink  into  insignificance  and  vanity. 
And  even  when  the  world's  wealth  and  honours  are  entirely 
withheld  or  but  scantily  enjoyed,  "  the  inner  man  of  the  heart" 
may  be  enriched  with  a  holy  faith,  with  pious  and  generous 
afiections,  with  noble  aspirations  after  all  that  is  pure  and 
beautiful  and  good,  with  the  gladdening  consciousness  of 
desires  and  efforts  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  happiness 
of  the  human  family,  with  an  ardent  love  of  the  Saviour,  and 
a  soul-elevating  and  purifying  veneration  for  the  beneficent 
Father  of  all — treasures  and  endowments,  which  shall  enable 
the  possessor  to  be  more  happy  and  more  independent  in  his 
own  spirit,  and  the  agent  of  more  substantial  and  enduring 
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good  to  his  fellow-creatures,  than  any  individual  or  any  number 
of  his  race  can  be,  destitute  of  these  qualifications,  though 
invested  with  aU  the  dignity  and  affluence  which  the  world  is 
capable  of  bestowing. 

When  once  the  heir  of  mortality  has  passed  into  that  region, 
whence  he  "shall  come  up  no  more,"  he  is  separated  for  ever 
from  all  the  earthly  objects  of  desire  which  he  delighted  to 
contemplate  as  his  own.  Though  he  laboured  with  anxiety 
and  diligence  to  heap  up  inexhaustible  masses  of  material  and 
corruptible  riches,  yet  he  "knoweth  not  who  shall  inherit 
them."  And  if  these  constituted  his  only  wealth,  his  sole 
dependence  for  attaining  to  honour  and  distinction,  he  is  now 
impoverished  and  degraded  indeed.  The  impassable  grave 
yawns  between  him  and  all  earthly  things,  so  that  he  can 
never  reach  them  more;  and  those  spiritual  riches,  which 
alone  are  to  abide  for  ever,  and  from  which  death  could  not 
have  separated  him  if  he  had  been  careful  to  make  them  his 
own,  he  has  not  secured  for  his  portion.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  that  possesses  a  bare  competency  of  the  things  convenient 
and  essential  to  his  bodily  wants,  if  he  has  acquired  the  affec- 
tions and  graces  of  the  true  Christian  spirit,  if  he  has  furnished 
his  mind  from  the  stores  of  knowledge  spread  before  him  in 
the  fields  of  nature  and  revelation,  if  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  works  of  piety  and  charity,  and  confirmed  his  soul  in  the 
habits  and  virtues  of  a  well-spent  life;  such  a  one  is  rich 
indeed.  He  is  rich  towards  God,  inasmuch  as  he  bears  with 
him  those  qualities  and  properties  which  are  ever  grateful  in 
His  sight  and  crowned  with  His  bhssfol  approbation ;  rich  in 
everything  that  truly  exalts  and  dignifies  human  nature ;  rich 
in  the  means  of  blessing  his  fellow-creatures  through  a  long 
series  of  generations,  and  of  fitting  himself  for  the  enjoyment 
of  blessings  unspeakable  in  the  glorious  realms  of  immortality. 

Secondly  :  The  current  of  our  meditations  leads  us  to  the 
consideration  of  another  practical  lesson  connected  with  our 
subject,  enforcing  the  duty  of  extracting  the  means  of  our 
present  improvement  and  of  our  future  felicity,  feom  all  the 
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successive  scenes  and  circumstances,  into  the  midst  of  which 
we  may  be  introduced  by  the  progressive  seasons  of  our  earthly 
probation.  "We  are  to  be  here  only  for  a  time,  and  we  know 
not  how  long  or  how  short  may  be  its  duration.  The  world 
is  the  great  school-house,  in  which  our  intellects  are  to  be 
cultivated  and  enlarged,  our  passions  and  affections  exercised 
and  disciplined,  our  characters  formed,  and  the  whole  frame 
of  our  mind  and  spirit  brought  into  the  condition,  which  will 
best  qualify  us  for  doing  what  God  requires  of  us  here,  and 
for  entering  upon  the  inheritance  which  He  has  in  reserve  for 
us  hereafter.  The  precepts  of  divine  wisdom  which  have  been 
given  to  us  for  our  encouragement  and  guidance  in  this  all- 
important  work  of  educating  ourselves  for  eternity,  distinctly 
point  out  to  us,  that  we  cannot  do  the  utmost  in  our  power 
for  our  own  advancement  and  glorification,  unless  we  at  the 
same  time  do  all  that  we  can,  to  promote  the  improvement  and 
well-being  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Everything  in  our  nature, 
in  our  condition,  in  our  religion,  goes  to  prove,  that  man  is 
designed  and  endowed  by  his  Creator  for  a  social  state.  He 
is  therefore  acting  most  prudently  and  surely  for  his  own 
behalf  when  he  exerts  himself  most  zealously  and  persever- 
ingly,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  hope  and  love,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  race.  In  every  spot  of  the  earth  where  his  fortunes 
may  cast  him,  means  and  opportunities  will  be  found,  if  he  is 
truly  desirous  of  discovering  them,  for  carrying  on  this  work ; 
whose  influences  and  results  are  thus  productive  of  double 
profit,  blessing  alike  him  that  gives  and  those  who  receive. 
Every  position  and  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  others  of 
the  great  human  family,  will  claim  his  attention  to  duties 
aiming  at  others'  good,  from  the  cheerful  and  ready  perform- 
ance of  which,  a  greater  good  will  accrue  to  himself.  Every 
endowment  of  his  own  nature,  every  affection  of  his  hearty 
every  truth  which  contributes  to  the  store  of  his  knowledge, 
every  energy  of  his  bodily  frame,  every  honourable  influence 
which  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  wills  and  actions  of  others, 
every  fact  and  impression  received  from  the  teachings  of  his 
own  experience,  every  principle  and  operation  of  his  own  faith 
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and  hope ;  in  short,  everything  he  possesses,  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  may  be  brought  into  requisition  for  the  service  of 
his  brethren  of  mankind.  And  by  such  employment  of  his 
powers  and  means  of  good,  while  he  is  preparing  for  himself 
a  memorial  in  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  own  generation, 
and  in  the  benefits  bequeathed  by  him  and  them  to  the  gene- 
rations which  are  to  come,  he  is  at  the  same  time  maturing 
his  own  soul  in  all  the  graces  and  exercises  of  the  divine  life 
on  earth,  and  establishing  for  himseK  an  abiding  foundation 
of  hope,  that  he  may.  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

Lastly  :  To  each  and  all  of  us,  my  mortal  brethren,  there  is 
an  appointed  term  for  our  continuance  in  the  present  scene, 
and  there  is  a  determined  period  for  our  departure  hence. 
Towards  the  point  of  time  which  is  to  close  our  earthly  pro- 
bation, we  are  all  rapidly  advancing.  Indeed,  from  the  moment 
of  our  birth,  we  begin  to  hasten  onward  to  that  of  our  death. 
Our  progress  along  the  pathway  of  this  transient  existence  is 
ever  gently  downwards  to  the  grave ;  and  when  we  have  once 
entered  its  silent  and  mysterious  portals,  we  "come  up  no 
more,"  neither  have  we  any  more  a  conscious  part  or  interest 
in  anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun.  Yet  every  portion 
of  our  progress  through  life  may  be  improved  to  some  wise  and 
beneficent  end.  Every  scene  of  our  activity  or  of  our  experi- 
ence may  be  made  to  yield  some  good  fruits,  for  the  comfort 
and  rejoicing  of  others  as  weU  as  of  ourselves.  Every  gift 
which  Providence  bestows  upon  us  during  our  advance  in  the 
journey  which  leads  to  the  tomb,  may  be  cultivated  under 
the  direction  of  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  so  as  to  become  to  us 
an  enduring  substance,  an  everlasting  treasure  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Saviour ;  in  death  itself  we  may  serve  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  humanity.  Oh !  my  brethren,  let  us  endeavour  so 
to  live  in  obedience  to  the  wiU  of  God,  that  when  we  come  to 
die,  we  may  be  privileged  to  depart  with  the  cheering  hope 
that  we  done  some  good  during  the  days  of  our  continuance 
here,  and  that  we  have  not  been  unprofitable  servants  in  the 
work  which  our  Master  appointed  us  to  perform.     Amen. 


THE  EEVELATION  OF  GOD  IN  CHRIST. 

BY   REV.    HENRY    lERSON,   M.A. 


John  xiv.  6 : 


*'  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life  :  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
hut  by  me." 

Christianity  is  an  appeal  to  the  human  will  There  is 
always  in  our  religion  something  to  be  done,  and  a  distinct 
choice  implied  on  the  part  of  man  whether  he  will  or  will  not 
obey  it.  It  presents  an  ideal  of  hope  and  of  duty,  to  which 
if  we  would  conform,  it  must  be  by  sustained  effori  Hence 
is  our  faith  a  gospel  requiring  to  be  preached.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  moral  consciousness.  It  is  a  perpetual  argument  of 
persuasion,  needing  constant  re-utterance  before  all  new  gene- 
rations as  their  age  matures  to  receive  it. 

How  little  is  this  like  an  abstract  speculation !  How  dif- 
ferent from  scientific  research !  There  is  no  place  for  either 
in  Christianity  itself  nor  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  habits 
peculiar  to  these  labours  of  the  intellect.  The  soul  only  knows 
if  God  hath  spoken,  or  can  hear  His  still,  unuttered  voice.  It 
is  not  a  dogma  in  philosophy  that  Jesus  expresses  when  he 
declares  himself  "  the  truth,"  nor  a  fact  of  science  when  pro- 
claiming himself  "  the  life."  Christ  is,  in  the  soul  that  has 
received  him,  a  divine  perception,  a  divine  life;  and  has 
opened  within  it  the  perpetual  spring  of  its  own  moral  nature. 
Only  thus  do  men  find  the  way  to  God,  when  the  soul  is 
'awakened  to  seek  and  know  Him — ^to  love,  revere  and  obey 
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HinL  Hence  in  the  Scriptoies  the  perpetual  demand  for  £iith. 
The  ''obedience  of  the  fEdth"  is  the  folfilment  of  God's  work 
within  us. 

That  change  of  heart  and  purpose  to  which  men  are  thus 
persuaded  in  the  gospel,  is  called  in  the  New  Testament  "^  con- 
version," the  "turning  of  men  from  darkness  to  lights  ficom 
the  power  of  Satan  to  God," — ^two  expressions  which  corre- 
spond to  "the  truth"  and  "the  life"  of  our  text  So  is  Jesus 
in  eyery  sense  "  the  way"  to  the  Father,  smce  men  become 
sanctified  to  God  in  him.  The  former  sinner  by  nature  has 
received  a  new  principle  of  holy  obedience,  sufficient  with  time 
and  trial  to  purify  his  whole  being.  He  has  become  a  saint, 
and  lives  a  new  life  to  God.  To  him  the  ''  old  things  have 
passed  away."  Therefore  again  is  Christianity  fully  and  fitly 
defined  as  Grod's  message  of  salvation  and  mercy;  and  you 
perceive  why,  on  the  two  sides,  speculation  and  science,  un- 
able of  themselves  to  discover  the  Father,  have  miserably  erred 
and  fiuled  to  comprehend  the  Christiaii  doctrine,  addressed  as 
it  is  directly  to  the  moral  intuitions,  to  the  higher  affections, 
to  the  will,  and  only  in  a  subordinate  manner  to  observation 
and  the  understanding.  "  K  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine^"  There  is  no  other  means.  One 
must  have  the  new  experiences  of  religion  before  he  can  reason 
about  them. 

We  do  not  pause  to  justify  this  method  of  the  gospel  Be- 
yond all  science  or  speculation  are  certain  deep  wants  of  our 
nature,  which  only  the  Mth  of  Jesus  attempts  successfully  to 
meet  We  cannot  come  to  the  Father  unless  we  know  Him 
and  are  assured  in  our  hearts  before  Him.  Had  the  coming 
of  Christ  effected  only  this,  had  he  convinced  us  merely  of 
Grod's  ready  kindness,  it  would  have  been  to  remove  an  im- 
mense obstruction  of  fear,  which  hinders  the  human  heart 
from  approach  to  God.  How  justly  might  he  have  assumed 
this  grateful  title,  "I  am  the  way"!  It  had  been  a  grand 
service  to  mankind,  especially  when  exhausted  with  hopeless 
speculation,  or  under  the  thought  of  the  seeming  pitOess  pro- 
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of  created  nature.  Learning  only  onr  great  distance 
from  the  Almighty  Father  by  every  effort  to  find  the  way  of 
access  to  Him,  how  great  relief  should  we  have  felt  at  the 
simple  assurance  in  Christ  that  '^  the  Lord  pitieth  those  who 
fear  Him'* !  How  happy  the  inspired  new  life  of  such  a  pro- 
mise and  conviction !  But  the  great  Prophet  of  the  New 
Testament  has  accomplished  infinitely  more.  We  have  learned 
in  him  in  what  manner  to  come,  and  how  the  Father  Himself 
assists  to  overget  the  difiSiculties  that  arise  from  within  us. 
Jesus  has  so  taught  us  of  the  Father  as  to  invite  and  aid  our 
coming,  and  so  instructed  us  of  ourselves  as  to  facilitate  and 
prompt  this  holy  act  of  submissive  return. 

Just  as  we  are  he  takes  us  straight  to  God,  that  we  may 
learn  in  the  sunlight  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  perfectness 
to  aspire  after  what  we  ought  to  ba  Then  is  all  religion  pos- 
sible j  the  absolute  worship,  the  perfect  service,  the  ideal  life 
of  goodness,  man's  will  in  happy  harmony  with  the  Divine 
wilL  At  least,  in  this  direction  does  the  soul  now  hopefully 
advance,  measuring  its  progress  by  every  added  impulse  of 
moral  strength  and  purpose  in  the  conquest  of  circumstance 
and  self-will,  and  the  foolish  pride  of  natural  ignorance  and 
passion.  Is  not  Jesus  **the  way  to  the  Father,"  if  his  own 
example  unites  with  his  whole  teaching  to  fdlfil  this  noble 
function  in  humanity,  as  no  other  prophet  or  teacher  has  ever 
been  inspired  to  do  it  ?  Surely  the  living  and  the  true  way  to 
the  true  and  ever-living  God ! 

Here,  then,  we  might  well  stop.  The  question  is  answered 
as  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  And  we  might  be  satis- 
fied to  reflect  upon  our  own  position  under  his  plain  and  suffi- 
cient teaching.  Do  we  approach  God  as  he  did,  trusting 
perfectly  the  Father's  love,  and  receiving  from  it  the  inspira- 
tion of  holy  desire  and  of  moral  strength,  to  assure  us  under 
life's  many  difficulties  and  temptations)  Ah!  how  happy 
were  it  for  an  age  like  ours,  could  it  learn  &om  the  wisdom  of 
Jesus  to  recpver  the  spring  of  hopeful  faith,  weakened  hitherto 
and  rendered  powerless  under  tibe  miserable  strain  of  mate- 
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rialisms  and  of  vague  dreamings,  newly  misnamed  philoaophy 
and  science !  How  deeply  to  be  congiatulated,  oonld  ve  but 
nse  our  century's  real  knowledge  to  the  legitimate  end  of 
releasing  the  religious  conyictions  of  the  time  from  the  still 
heavier  oppression  of  sciences  and  philosophies  confessedly 
effete  and  worthless,  but  which  yet  hinder  mankind  from  the 
simple  f&ith  in  the  true  way  to  the  Father !  Better  than  all 
the  wonderful  lights  of  science,  better  than  all  surest  deduc- 
tions of  intellectual  philosophy,  is  this  speech  of  God  through 
Jesus  to  the  human  heart — ''Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  in 
peace"  !  When  the  cloud  is  taken  from  before  the  £Eice  of 
God's  love,  the  misty  veil  of  our  own  superstitious  alarms, 
visibly  and  for  ever  removed  in  the  pure  trust  and  promise  of 
the  Son  of  God,  we  can  assuredly  live  to  God,  after  Ihe  manner 
of  Jesus,  in  all  things — ^in  science,  in  art»  in  philosophy  and 
social  interest ;  for  all  things  are  possible,  to  mankind  under 
the  happy  Hght  of  his  regenerative  faitL 

But  if  it  is  demanded  of  us  to  shew,  by  more  specific  illus- 
tration, in  what  manner  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is 
adapted  to  our  own  age  and  time,  we  can  only  do  this  by  fiist 
distinguishing  the  gospel  of  Jesus  from,  certain  other  gospels 
which  cannot  be  reduced  into  harmony  with  modem  thought 
or  feeling.  Plain  as  the  gospel  really  is,  in  the  form  of  state- 
ment just  given,  many  difficult  questions  present  themselves 
to  those  who  desire  full  instruction  in  religion, — ^a  topic  which 
by  its  nature  must  stand  in  close  relations  with  every  point  of 
interest  in  human  thought.  The  difficulty,  sufficiently  great 
in  itself,  and  sometimes,  as  in-  many  questions  upon  the  abso- 
lute God,  insuperable,  is  immensely  increased  by  a  long  array 
of  mistaken  conceptions,  which  form  the  current  religious 
thinking  of  our  time.  Moreover,  we  cannot  find  ground  in 
people's  thought  or  interest  upon  which  to  establish  in  the 
common  mind  our  idea  of  Christianity,  if  we  may  not  speak 
of  it  in  the  language  of  modem  thought  and  feeling,  and  if 
men  are  to  be  for  ever  compelled  to  read  it>  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  forms  often  scarcely  intelligible.   We  must  do  for  the 
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people  what  cannot  be  done  without  a  better-informed  imagi- 
nation than  ordinary  instruction  gives  them.  We  must  take 
the  principles  of  the  New  Testament  into  bold  application  to 
circumstances  and  events,  and  relations  of  duty,  and  forms  of 
ide%  that  constitute  the  staple  of  modern  interest,  but  which 
in  many  particulars  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  in  the 
minds  of  writers  so  far  removed  in  antiquity  from  ourselves 
as  were  the  authors  of  the  sacred  books.  Most  of  the  common 
errors  of  the  churches  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  this 
adaptive  power  in  the  interpreters  of  Scripture.  They  read 
the  whole  Scripture  as  one  book,  and  of  course  in  the  Hght  of 
their  own  creeds.  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  almost  impos- 
sible for  an  ordinary  reader  of  our  present  Bible  to  arrive  at 
other  than  the  ordinary  judgments  upon  Christianity,  which 
interpreters  of  gi'eater  pretension  have  so  servilely  and  so 
minutely  copied  from  their  predecessors. 

There  is  besides  in  the  current  religious  opinion  an  incohe- 
rent mass  of  pretended  philosophy,  which,  in  our  view,  the 
leaders  and  thinkers  of  the  church  of  Christ  must  displace, 
putting  a  sounder  philosophy  in  its  room,  and  one  in  proved 
clearer  harmony  with  Christ's  own  gospel  Surely  we  have 
not  unnecessarily  exaggerated  the  great  work  that  remains  for 
an  enlightened  church  to  perform,  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
business  of  improvement  must  begin  with  ourselves,  and  no 
opinion  hold  ground  amongst  us  that  will  not  harmonize  with 
the  clear  and  blessed  way  to  the  Father  in  Jesus  Christ ! 

One  thing,  however,  we  are  especially  bound  under  every 
form  of  thought  to  maintain,  as  we  have  always  done,  that 
whatever  Christians  may  hold  in  opinion  besides,  according  to 
the  light  in  which  they  are  able  to  read  the  New  Testament, 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  this,  the  doctrine 
of  our  text,  that  Jesus  does  not,  could  not,  in  any  sense  assume 
to  be  the  absolute  Father,  but  is  "  the  way  to  the  Father." 
It  relieves  no  mystery  in  the  relations  between  man  and  God ; 
it  adds  to  the  difficulty  an  artificial  impossibility,  a  mere  play 
upon  words,  to  divide  the  Supreme  Grodhead  with  the  view  of 
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rendering  the  access  to  Him  more  easy.  The  solemn  mystery 
of  the  Creative  Father  must  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
fane and  curious  ingenuity.  Jesus  himself  made  no  attempt 
to  solve  that  mystery ;  the  revelation  of  God's  love  in  his  heart 
sujficed  his  perfect  trust,  as  it  may  amply  content  ourselves. 

Kor  was  he  instead  of  the  Father,  according  to  the  common 
theological  idea  that  the  absolute  Gk)d  is  an  unapproachable 
terror.  Christ  laboured  surely  to  little  purpose  in  his  teach- 
ing, if  we  still  conceive  the  God  of  creation  so  ignorantly.  Of 
whom  but  of  this  terrible  Father  of  theology  was  he  speaking 
when  he  urged  His  tender  care  of  the  sparrow  as  an  argument 
for  human  trust  in  God's  greater  solicitude  for  man  1  He  who 
was  sent  to  this  very  end  of  rectifying  our  ignorant  thought 
of  the  Father,  and  who  therefore  trusts  and  proclaims  God's 
inexhaustible  love,  is  made  an  obstacle  in  the  way  to  God, 
being  displaced  from  his  natural  office.  We  do  not  pause  to 
illustrate  this  error  in  all  its  painfiil  consequences.  It  places 
the  light  as  a  hindrance  before  the  very  object  it  was  given  to 
illuminate,  and  renders  the  Father^s  love  confessedly  an  infer- 
ence merely,  and  not  the  subject  of  direct  sight 

Not  does  Jesus  effect  any  kind  of  change  in  the  Father. 
He  unveils  the  Father  for  what  He  is, — ^with  a  Father's  con- 
siderate justice.  Himself  respecting  the  laws  which  He  desires 
His  children  to  obey, — ^loving  them  all  as  His,  though  yet 
with  appreciating  discrimination  as  they  learn  to  love  and 
please  Him, — ever  seeking  their  best  good,  though  in  ways 
often  which  they  may  not  understand.  Men  do  not  naturally 
so  think  of  the  Almighty  :  if  we  entirely  believe  this  doctrine, 
especially  if  we  trust  and  act  upon  it,  we  have  received  from 
the  Father^s  messenger  the  happy  inspiration,  the  true  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  of  our  untrained  and  rude  and  sinful  hearts 
to  the  constancy  of  the  Divine  love. 

But  never  in  his  whole  representation  of  the  Father  does 
Jesus  degrade  the  absolute  Godhead  by  affecting  to  humanize 
HIb  nature  to  the  feebleness  and  materialism  of  our  concep- 
tions.    God  may  be  seen  in  nature,  and  in  signs  or  words  of 
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a  prophet  we  may  be  conscious  that  we  hear  His  voice,  as  we 
sometiixies  listen  to  its  monitory  speech  within  us.  In  all 
these  forms  the  Divine  action  limits  itself  to  what  it  works  in. 
Thus  IB  He  perceived  in  the  Son  of  Mao,  filled  with  the  Spirit 
to  the  full  measure  of  a  man*s  capacity ;  but  His  own  nature 
remains  unchanged  and,  as  it  must  be,  untransferable  and 
unchangeable.  I^ot  less  the  absolute  God  when  Jesus  names 
Him  the  Father,  though  operating  in  this  relation  conformably 
to  the  nature  of  humanity,  with  all  its  limitations  of  subjection 
to  wise,  definite  law.  Kot  below  the  absolute  could  any  man 
reveal  the  Supreme  (rod,  but  only  teach  us,  as  we  have  learned 
through  Jesus,  what  proper  ideas  of  His  moral  nature  and 
purposes  to  associate  with  His  necessaiy  infinituda  We  can 
have  no  thought  of  the  Divine  love  which  this  conception  of 
His  sublime  and  absolute  nature  will  not  render  more  dear 
and  more  intense. 

Is  this  grand  thought  of  Gkxi  a  speculation  with  us,  a  tenet 
merely,  unfelt,  unfruitful,  without  deep  interest  for  ourselves, 
without  manifest  result  towards  others )  Then  are  we  fiBLith- 
less  to  the  example  of  Jesus,  with  whom  it  was  the  centre- 
thought  of  his  lifa  Kot  only  in  his  language  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  Father  jealously  conserved ;  he  felt  and 
acted  under  its  solemn,  happy  impression.  Let  uis  remember 
that  the  living  truths  of  religion  can  only  be  maintained  and 
preserved  as  written  upon  the  tablets  of  the  hearty  and  read 
by  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  lifa 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
even  from  his  own  lips.  Not  only  does  he  point  the  way  to 
God,  but  in  his  own  life  leads  and  attracts  us  towards  the 
Father.  We  discover  in  many  ways  what  men  really  think, 
which  their  language  often  foils  to  represent  But  he  who  is 
our  way  to  the  Father  ever  acts  in  this  pbviouis  faith,  suffers 
and  trusts  with  its  clear  support,  speaks  thus  in  the  name  of 
.  God  as  well  as  thus  respecting  Him.  We  see  it  in  the  life  we 
aim  to  follow,  which  everywhere  assumes  and  implies  the  con- 
solation and  assurance  of  this  belief     "  My  Father  and  your 
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Father,  my  Grod  and  your  God."  Could  any  identification  have 
heen  more  complete  ?  Could  any  formal  statement  of  the  truth 
appeal  more  strongly  to  the  utmost  human  interest,  or  any 
part  of  the  great  Teacher's  example  prove  worthier  of  imita- 
tion ?  To  maintain  and  propagate  such  truth,  we  must  che- 
rish in  heart,  as  he  did,  the  deepest  love  for  it,  the  fullest 
trust  in  its  entire  purport  and  results. 

Now  the  want  of  this  sentiment  and  example  of  Jesus  im- 
pressed upon  the  popular  mind  we  hold  to  he  the  true  cause 
of  the  comparatively  feehle  grasp  of  religious  dogma  upon 
society.  Society  appreciates  an  order  of  rehgious  sentiment 
beyond  its  accepted  creeds,  and  conceives  this  due  to  enhght- 
enment  and  civilization  independent  of  Christianity.  Ignorant 
scepticism,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  denies  the  divine  source 
of  all  rehgious  thought  whatever.  This  is  the  state  of  present 
opinion.  The  most  active  sects  do  not  hold  the  truth  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  commend  it  to  the  popular  intelligence ;  while 
many  who  really  respect  the  faith  of  Christ  cherish  with 
regard  to  it  a  certain  repugnance  to  distinct  dogmatic  illustra- 
tion of  it,  a  certain  affected  latitudinarianism  as  to  verified 
religious  doctrine.  There  should  be  no  need  to  urge  here  that 
the  popular  theology  hinders  men  from  approach  like  Christ's 
to  the  Father.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  if  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Father  is  not  taught,  the  work  of  Jesus  is  unaccom- 
plished. The  influence  of  his  holy  trust  in  the  Father  is  nul- 
lified. The  age  grows,  then,  naturally  careless  of  the  truth,  or 
sceptically  rejects  it,  and  its  rehgious  teachers  are  not  prepared 
to  meet  the  doubts  and  wants  of  the  time.  If  only  through 
Jesus  men  come  to  the  Father,  as  we  find  in  fact  to  be  true, 
how  sad  is  it  that  he  should  be  presented  as  something  besides, 
and  not  truly  "the  way"  to  their  practical  thought  of  the 
Almighty ! 

Yet  see  how  effectually  the  great  wants  of  our  time  are 
satisfied  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  The  modem  thought,  for 
example,  divided  between  science  and  speculation,  hesitates  as 
to  the  Divine  goodness  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Divine  hoH- 
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ness  on  the  other.  It  asks  how  pain  and  sin  can  exist  con- 
sistently with  the  perfect  beneficence  of  the  absolute  GoA 
The  Scriptures  reply  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  If  any 
man  deserved  to  suffer  less  than  others,  surely  it  was  he  "  who 
did  no  wrong,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  moutL"  Yet 
this  was  the  man  "  sicquainted,  for  our  sakes,  with  grief,"  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  those  whom  he  lived  and  toiled  to  save. 
We  may  indeed  deprive  pain  of  half  its  sting  when  we  are 
able  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  always  penalty.  We  may  adopt 
the  IS'ew-Testament  phraseology,  and  speak  of  even  Jesus  as 
becoming  "  perfect  through  suffering."  We  may  convert  our 
present  ills  into  an  element  of  holy  trust,  when  we  reflect  that 
life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  clear  light  in  the 
gospel  But  there  is  no  thought  nor  argument  upon  this  sor- 
rowful theme  that  comes  so  closely  home  to  our  necessities  as 
this  example  of  the  self-sacrificing  pains  of  the  Saviour.  For 
he  who  bore  them  never  faltered  in  his  trust  They  were 
from  the  hand  of  the  loving  Father.  And  if  so,  if  his  suffer- 
ings were  not  out  of  harmony  with  God's  love,  can  we  conceive 
ours  to  be  who  involve  ourselves  in  so  many  of  them  %  For 
he  teaches  at  the  same  time  the  Father's  loving  care  for  aU, 
and  His  prompt  readiness  of  mercy  to  the  penitent  petition. 

Let  me  add,  that  only  as  we  find  them  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
could  the  absolute  Grod  make  clear  to  us  those  personal  cha- 
racteristics of  His  will  and  nature  which  the  revelation  in 
Christ  discovers.  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  We  find 
nothing  to  shrink  from  in  this  striking  expression.  "God 
was  reconciling,  in  Christ,  the  world  to  Himself"  Then  if 
we  seek  in  this  manifestation  of  Him  what  it  allows  us  the 
right  to  expect,  it  will  become  to  us  the  more  perfect  and 
effective,  the  more  devoutly,  the  more  trustftilly,  we  regard  it, 
and  the  more  zealously  we  seek  in  it  the  Father  whom  it  pur- 
ports to  reveal  When  we  say  of  Jesus  that  he  is  the  way  to 
the  Father,  we  can  only  rightly  mean  that  he  discovers  to  us 
God's  moral  nature  and  purpose,  and  gives  thus  to  the  work 
of  creation  its  due  complementary  interpretation.     What  we 
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always  needed  was  to  understandy  better  than  man  is  able  natu- 
rally, the  moral  purpose  of  life  and  providence.  The  world 
still  needs  this  interpretation.  Let  us  so  imitate  the  holy 
example  of  Jesus  that  in  us  also  the  Divine  work  and  will  may 
become  manifest.  For  religion  is  a  life,  as  the  gospel  is  an 
appeal,  and  Christianity  the  doctrine  of  both, — God's  message 
to  the  world,  for  ever  repeated  in  the  holy  and  trustful  life 
of  His  children. 


THE  HOLY  WORK  OF  GIVING. 

BY    EDWIN    CHAPMAN. 


Matthew  x,  8: 
"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.*' 

The  whole  gospel  is  a  system  of  giving  and  receiving, — a 
new  covenant^  wherein  our  Heavenly  Father  engages  every 
one  of  us  in  some  part  of  His  holy  work  of  giving. 

It  is,  in  this,  entirely  opposed  to  a  merely  meditative  and 
contemplative  religion;  to  a  simply  selfish  anxiety  about 
securing  our  own  salvation ;  and,  also,  to  occupying  ourselves 
about  daily  frames  and  feelings,  instead  of  imparting  daily 
good  to  others,  in  which  work  frames  and  feelings  are  pretty 
sure  to  become  right  and  blessed. 

Individual  improvement  and  individual  advancement  in  all 
holiness  are  indeed  to  be  earnestly  sought;  but  one  main 
object  of  such  improvement  and  advancement  is,  that  we  may 
better  fcQfil  our  duties  to  others.  "  Covet  earnestly,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "the  best  gifts,  and  yet  I  shew  unto  you  a  more  excel- 
lent way."  That  more  excellent  way  is  charity — ^kindness  in 
every  form  that  human  grief  or  calamity  may  require.  Again 
he  says,  "  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  Faith  and  hope  are  of 
the  inner  man,  the  strengtheners  and  supporters  of  our  own 
souls  j  but  it  is  charity  which  comes  actively  forth,  pouring 
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wine  and  oil  into  men's  wounds,  and  saying  to  all  turbulent 
passions,  "  Peace — ^be  stilL" 

"The  gospel,  then,  is  an  active,  doing,  energetic  system; 
sending  men  out  into  the  world  to  heal  infirmities,  to  cure 
diseases,  to  banish  ignorance,  to  subdue  iniquity,  to  promise 
pardon,  to  cherish  hope,  to  give  a  healthful  assurance  of  the 
everlasting  world. 

Nor,  in  this,  does  it  do  any  violence  to  Gk)d's  natural  laws. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  their  teaching,  an  enlargement  of  their 
lessons,  a  carrying  out  further  their  beginnings.  The  manner 
of  our  birth  and  nurture — ^the  growth  of  .our  affections — ^the 
being  placed  in  families,  gathered  into  communities,  and 
governed  by  national  institutions,  prove  that  we  are  intended 
to  do  good  to  others,  as  well  as  to  get  good  for  ourselves. 

In  all  these  ties  and  associations  of  Hfe,  God  has  established 
what  Christ  preached — "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
It  is  the  teaching  of  universal  experience,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mand of  authority — ^it  is  the  deduction  of  practical  wisdom, 
as  well  as  the  dictate  of  inspiration — ^it  is  the  echo  of  innu- 
merable voices  of  good  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  saying  of  the  everlasting  Word  made  flesh. 

1.  The  gospel  recognizes  the  great  truth,  that  God,  our 
Father,  is  the  only  original  source  of  all  good,  of  all  blessing, 
of  all  bounty.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  replied  to  the  ruler 
who  came  and  kneeled  before  him,  saying,  "Good  Master, 
what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?"  "  Why  callest  thou 
me  good  ?    There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God." 

This  revelation  of  God  as  the  one  great  Giver,  is  the  grand 
central  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  the  common  source  out  of  which 
proceeds  whatever  else  is  holy  in  principle,  touching  in  ex- 
ample, and  fervent  in  zeaL  It  is  a  doctrine,  too,  which  meets 
with  an  ever-ready  acceptance — its  proofs  are  open  to  every 
man's  search,  and  are  level  to  every  man's  understanding. 
No  one  can  say  that  he  has  received  nothing  from  the  hands 
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of-  his  Maker,  nor  can  any  one  measure  the  vast  extent  of  the 
blessings  which  he  has  received.  Some  may  try  to  forget 
them — some  may  receive  only  to  abuse  them — some  may,  in 
their  agony  or  their  hardness  of  heart,  say  that  they  are  more 
evil  than  good ;  but  the  true-hearted,  whether  wise  or  simple, 
whether  ignorant  or  learned,  whether  rich  or  poor,  wiU  con- 
fess, with  lowly  gratitude,  that  "  God  is  good  to  all,"  and  that 
"  His  tender  mercies  are  over  aU  His  works." 

"What  simple  teaching  concerning  Ood,  as  the  great  Giver, 
is  contained  in  the  narrative  of  the  creation !  How  full  of 
acknowledgment  for  His  unceasing  goodness  are  tbe  histories 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Israel !  How  is  the  whole  sacred  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews  pervaded  by  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
multiplied  fevours  !  Our  Lord,  too,  teaches  us  to  pray,  saying, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," — ^a  gift  of  far  more  necessity 
and  worth  to  us  than  the  signal  mercies,  as  we  call  them, 
which  occasionally  call  forth  our  songs  of  praise.  Daily  bread 
is  daily  life,  and  all  that  hangs  upon  that  life.  Christ  has 
taught  also,  does  now  teach  us — for  his  words  are  not  dead 
words,  but  spirit  and  life — ^that,  more  ready  than  we  are  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  our  children,  is  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him. 

But  a  word  here  about  our  methods  of  asking.  It  is  not 
enough,  with  God,  to  ask  in  words  of  prayer.  Prayer  and 
work  too  are  required  by  Him.  We  must  ask  by  the  labour 
of  our  hands  for  such  blessings  as  labour  is  the  appointed 
means  of  seeking.  We  must  ask,  by  temperate  use  of  His 
bounties,  the  health  and  strength  which  He  giveth  in  that 
way  only.  We  must  ask  for  stores  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge by  the  diligent  application  of  the  understanding  which 
He  has  put  within  us,  as  the  instrument  by  which  they  are 
to  be  gained.  We  must  ask  the  respect  and  love  of  our 
fellow-men  by  those  deeds  of  uprightness  and  kindness  which 
are  their  true  and  only  source.     We  must  ask  for  the  spread 
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of  knowledge,  ciyilization,  prosperity  and  happiness,  by  making 
such  efforts  towards  them  as  will  continually  open  themselves 
to  our  inquiring  eyes ;  for  men's  efforts  are  God's  instruments. 
We  must  ask,  "Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heayen,"  by  entering  ourselves  through 
the  straight  gate  into  the  narrow  way ;  for  it  is  the  fSedthful  who 
are  at  once  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  seed  of  the  church. 

The  summary  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  bounties,  found  in 
the  Epistle  of  James,  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation — "Every 
good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning." 

God  is  the  one  great  Giver. 

2.  The  crowning  gift  of  Grod's  mercy  is  that  of  his  well- 
beloved  Son,  our  Lord.  And,  in  conferring  this  unspeakable 
gift,  God  and  Christ  are  one.  Christ  is  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  the  express  image  of  his  perfections ;  so  that 
he  could  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father." 
But,  as  he  also  said,  his  word,  his  work,  his  glory,  were  given 
him  by  the  Father,  together  with  persecution,  suffering  and 
deatL  And  that  which  he  received  from  the  Father  he  gave 
unto  men.  "  My  Father,"  he  said,  "  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work."  There  is,  in  these  words,  a  ftdness  and  depth  of 
meaning  which  could  not  be  appreciated  by  those  to  whom 
they  were  first  spoken.  They  thought  that  the  questioh  be- 
tween our  Lord  and  themselves  was  simply  a  question  of 
working  or  not  working  upon  the  sabbath-day ;  but  it  was 
rather  a  question  of  doing  good,  of  giving  of  such  things  as 
men  have,  whenever  opportunity  offers  or  necessity  demands, 
without  regard  to  those  merely  outward  forms  which  are  good 
in  their  true  ofl&ce,  but  become  positively  evil  if  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  some  deed  of  kindness,  some  word  of  mercy, 
some  look  of  gentleness,  compassion  or  affection,  which  might 
uphold  a  sinking  or  prevent  a  hardening  heart 
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"My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  "I  must 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day — ^the 
night  Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work."  "  I  have  glorified 
Thee  on  the  earth — ^I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou 
gavest  me  to  do."  And  that  work  which  Christ  would  not 
be  hindered  from  doing  by  the  mingled  superstition  and 
hypocrisy  of  his  countrymen  —  that  work  which  he  would 
not  be  deterred  from  doing  by  his  own  sense  of  danger  and 
the  fears  of  his  disciples — ^the  work  which,  having  done,  he 
presented  as  an  offering  which  he  knew  God  would  graciously 
accept — ^that  work  was  continually  giving. 

Look  at  the  histoiy  of  our  Lord's  life.  He  received  the 
mioistrations  of  his  followers,  provision  for  his  necessities, 
out  of  their  worldly  substance — ^he  accepted  and  cherished 
the  warm  affection  of  their  hearts ;  but  these  were  not  simply 
gratuitous  offerings ;  they  were  drawn  forth  by  his  own  higher 
and  nobler  gifts — ^they  were  the  little  tribute  of  their  gratitude 
for  favours  unspeakable  and  immeasurable. 

Christ  gave  that  pure  gospel  of  truth,  that  teaching  con- 
cerning God,  and  man,  and  eternity,  which  expands  the  hearts 
and  enlightens  the  understandings  of  the  young;  which  makes 
the  middle-aged  and  busy  workers  of  the  world  tread  on  their 
laborious  and  anxious  path  rejoicing ;  which  smooths  the  pas- 
sage of  the  travel-worn  and  aged  to  the  silent  tomb,  giving 
them  angelic  visions  of  a  pure  and  holy  world  beyond ;  which 
comforts  the  miserable,  which  converts  the  sinner,  which 
strengthens  the  weak,  which  fills  the  strong  heart  of  faith 
with  peace  which  no  man  takes  away. 

Christ  gave  the  gospel  of  love — ^the  gospel  which  teaches 
that  "God  is  love,"  that  men  must  love,  that  they  must  be 
neighbours  unto  the  Samaritan,  and  must  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  and  persecute  them.  A  gospel  not  before 
altogether  unknown ;  for  God  had  revealed  it  in  all  ages  to 
some,  to  the  wise  and  good  who  strove  to  do  His  will,  and  so 
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were  pehnitted  to  see  a  larger  and  purer  measure  of  His  truth 
than  their  brethren.  But  this  gospel  of  love  was  first  embodied 
in  a  perfect  example  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Christ  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  the  world — ^not  only  as 
he  freely  offered  his  back  to  the  smiters,  bore  his  cross,  was 
nailed  to  the  accursed  tree,  and  groaned  in  the  agony  of  his 
burdened  and  departing  spirit ;  but  he  gave  his  whole  life,  in 
all  its  inapproachable  divineness,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  oneness 
with  the  Father,  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Whatever  he  was,  however  Gk)d  had  exalted  him,  he 
gave  all  to  the  great  work  of  God  which  it  was  appointed 
him  to  finisL  Whatever  was  demanded,  he  freely  offered — 
nothing  was  withheld — nothing  was  given  with  murmuring 
and  complaint ;  even  his  prayer  that  the  bitter  cup  might,  if 
possible,  be  taken  away  from  him,  ended  in  the  deep  submis- 
sion of  his  whole  self  to  Gk)d — "Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be 
done." 

We  seem  to  understand  his  words,  "  Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends," 
in  an  imperfect,  if  not  an  unworthy  sense,  if  we  imderstand 
them  simply  of  his  bodily  death  upon  the  cross,  pure  and  holy 
as  was  that  sacrifice ;  they  express  the  greater  sacrifice  of  all 
his  divine  and  living  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Father's  will 

God  is  the  one  great  Giver,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  his  well- 
beloved  Son — one  with  Him  in  the  holy  work  of  giving. 
Freely  he  had  received,  freely  he  gave. 

3.  Our  Lord  sent  forth  his  apostles  to  the  same  holy  work 
of  giving.  "I  have  manifested  Thy  name  unto  the  men  which 
Thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world  :  Thine  they  were,  and  Thou 
gavest  them  me ;  and  they  have  kept  Thy  word."  "  I  have 
given  unto  them  the  words  which  Thou  gavest  me;  and 
they  have  received  them,  and  have  known  surely  that  I  came 
out  from  Thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  Thou  didst  send 
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me.'*  "  And  the  glory  which  Thou  gayest  me^  I  have  given 
them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them, 
and  Thon  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and 
that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast 
loved  them,  as  Thou  hast  loved  me."  And  to  them  he  said — 
''  Aa  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 
Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out 
demons ;  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  giva" 

They  might  accept  such  entertainment  as  people  were  will- 
ing to  offer — such  supply  of  their  necessities,  such  comfort  of 
kindness,  such  solace  of  friendship,  as  the  reception  of  their 
message  should  call  forth;  but  they  were  to  be  essentially 
givers,  givers  of  such  good  as  they  had  received,  preachers  of 
everlasting  truth,  healers  of  men's  bodily  infirmities,  and  phy- 
sicians to  their  sick  souls.  They  were  to  take  a  fall  measure 
of  what  they  had  received,  and  to  pour  out  liberally  of  their 
abundance.  They  were  to  give  as  Christ  gave.  And  what  is 
their  history  ?  We  do  not  possess  a  fall  and  perfect  history ; 
but  so  much  of  it  as  we  do  possess  shews  us  their  noble  ob^ 
dience  to  the  command  of  their  Master.  The  two  apostles 
concerning  whom  the  New  Testament  gives  ns  the  most 
information  are  Peter  and  PauL  And,  both  of  them,  how 
diligent  in  labour,  how  prompt  in  word,  how  fearless  in  danger, 
how  uncompromising  as  to  the  truth,  how  firm  to  duty,  how 
prepared  to  meet  persecution,  even  unto  death,  sooner  than 
cease  to  give  of  their  spiritual  abundance,  received  for  the 
destitute !  How  ready  they  were  with  offices  of  kindness, 
how  anxious  for  the  absent  in  body  and  the  infirm  in  spirit, 
is  seen  in  their  letters,  full  of  instruction  and  affection.  Kay, 
we  read  that  they  were  willing  to  labour  with  their  own  hands, 
when  need  was,  for  the  supply  of  their  own  and  their  compa- 
nions' necessities,  rather  than  hinder  the  gospel  by  seeming 
to  have  any  selfish  motives  in  its  promulgatioiL 

Tradition,  which  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting, 
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affinns  that  they  both  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  :  but  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  is  of 
secondary  importance :  we  have  ample  proof  that,  after  the 
example  of  their  beloved  Master,  they  gave  the  strength  of 
their  days,  the  ardour  of  their  health,  the  powers  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  energies  of  their  minds,  to  the  great  and  holy 
work  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  men.  They  gave  to  their 
brethren  whatever  power,  whatever  knowledge,  whatever 
purity  of  heart,  whatever  enlargement  and  comprehension 
of  mind,  whatever  clear  and  delicate  perception  of  spiritual 
things,  whatever  tenderness  of  an  enlightened  conscience, 
whatever  fiilness  of  Christian  love,  they  had  been  permitted 
to  acquire ;  for  they  felt  and  knew  that  they  possessed  these 
things  as  stewards  for  their  brethren. 

And  their  genuine  love  and  zeal  provoked  their  disciples  to 
a  like  practice  of  the  Christian  duty  of  giving.  Contributions 
were  ever  ready  for  the  needy,  solace  for  the  miserable,  visits 
of  mercy  to  those  who  were  sick  or  in  prison,  a  promptness 
and  eagerness  to  minister  to  apostles  and  apostolic  men,  until, 
as  St.  Paul  expresses  it  in  his  fervent  language  to  the  Grala- 
tians,  they  were  ready,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to  pluck  out 
their  own  eyes  and  give  them  unto  him.  It  was  because  the 
apostles  gave  all  that  they  were  and  all  that  they  had  to  the 
gospel,  that  they  were  such  efl&cient  ministers  of  the  word, 
such  successful  followers  in  their  Master^s  steps — ^that  they 
secured  such  honoured  places  in  Christian  history,  have  been 
followed  to  this  day  'by  men's  deep  affection  and  reverence, 
and  have  a  true  apostolical  succession  in  their  devoted  labours. 

They  gave  all  that  they  had  received,  and  men  accepted  the 
gift ;  the  word  of  Gk)d  grew  and  multiplied,  penetrating  into 
the  synagogue  and  the  temple — into  the  palace  of  the  Eoman 
emperors  and  into  their  very  prisons — into  the  shrines  of 
Heathen  superstition  and  the  schools  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Yea,  and  also,  by  means  of  its  light  and  warmth,  it  found  its 
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gladdening  way  among  the  enslaved,  the  degraded,  the  outcasts 
of  the  world,  and  taught  them,  too,  the  worth  of  every  living 
soul,  so  that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  and  saw  that  for  them 
also  redemption  drew  nigh. 

It  is  thus,  because  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  our  Lord 
were  one  with  him  and  with  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  from 
whom  Cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift,  that 
the  gospel  was  planted  among  men,  that  it  has  endured  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  has  greater  and  holier  triumphs 
yet  to  come,  when  it  shall  draw  home  unto  itself  all  the  mul- 
titudes of  the  human  race,  shedding  on  all  hearts  ''the  spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father." 

4.  To  be  one  with  God  and  Christ  and  his  blessed  apostles 
and  disciples.  Christians  must  be,  as  the  fEiithfdl  ever  have 
been,  givers.  The  command,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  fireely 
give,"  is  not  a  particular  command,  suited  only  to  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  first  spoken ;  it  is  a  command  of  universal 
obligation  :  the  riches  gathered  into  our  own  bosom  must  be 
distributed  abroad  And,  indeed,  out  of  the  spirit  of  giving, 
which  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  gospel,  have  come  all  those 
various  Christian  institutions  whose  object  is  to  cure  the  in- 
firmities of  men's  bodies  and  the  miseries  of  their  alienated 
spirits.  Nor,  blessed  be  God,  have  these  been  confined  to 
any  single  sect,  age,  or  country.  From  the  days  of  the  apostles 
until  now,  men  have  understood  that  it  is  their  duty  to  ad- 
minister to  their  sufienng  fellow-creatures — and  there  has 
been  a  large  performance  of  the  duty.  All  have  not  performed 
it  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  the  same  means,  or  with  the 
same  amount  of  good  result ;  but  the  principle  has  remained 
indestructible.  To  give  out  of  his  worldly  abundance,  or  even 
out  of  his  poverty — ^to  give  out  of  hia  stored-up  knowledge 
or  his  spiritual  experience — to  give  his  cheerful  aid  or  his 
mourning  sympathy — ^to  give  of  such  as  he  has  to  those  who 
need,  has  been  the  impulse  of  every  ardent  and  sincere  disciple 
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of  Christ  Jesus.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Churchman  and 
Dissenter,  all  have  agreed  in  this  one  principle,  however  much 
they  may  have  differed  on  many  other  points.  Hence  alms 
profusely  distributed  at  convent  doors  and  castle  gates — Whence 
monks  and  nuns  devoting  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  solace  of  the  miserable — hence  hospitals, 
poor-laws,  churches,  schools;  private  and  individual  efforts, 
the  more  or  less  pure  object  of  which  is  obedience  to  the 
divine  law  of  giving.  Men  have  felt  that  they  were  stewards 
of  their  earthly  possessions,  and  stewards  of  the  revelation 
of  God — stewards  of  the  natural  sympathies  of  the  human 
heart,  and  stewards  of  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  In  some 
the  conviction  has  been  full,  in  others  weak — ^in  some  it  has 
acted  freely,  in  others  it  has  had  to  contend  with  selfish  pas- 
sions, hindering  and  often  perverting  its  course;  but,  amid 
all  that  there  is  to  pain  us  in  Christian  history,  amid  all  that 
there  is  to  make  us  blush  for  the  Christian  name,  amid  all 
that  continually  provokes  our  contempt  or  indignation  among 
Christian  professors,  gospel-men  are  always  givers,  in  some 
sort  or  other,  of  the  good  which  they  possess — ^the  divine  law 
triumphs.  It  triumphs  over  ignorance,  selfishness,  sensual 
indulgence,  vanity,  pride,  ostentation,  exclusiveness,  bigotry, 
and  every  other  hateful  passion  that  ever  sullies  the  purity 
of  men's  Christian  profession,  mingles  with  the  sacred  offices 
of  their  devotion,  and  weighs  them  down  to  earth  when  they 
would  soar  to  heaven. 

The  voice  of  universal  Christian  experience  is — "  Give  to 
others,  as  you  would  be  blessed  yourselves — ^give  to  men,  as 
you  would  rise  up  to  God — give,  as  you  would  be  true  fol- 
lowers of  Christ — cultivate  both  the  desire  and  the  determina- 
tion to  give — ^be  as  a  living  fountain  pouring  out  blessedness 
to  others,  not  as  a  deep  and  stagnant  pool  into  which,  as  much 
as  in  you  lies,  yon  try  to  turn  every  bountiful  stream  of 
Heaven."     There  are  some  countenances  so  frank  and  beauti- 
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ful,  tliat  every  expression  in  them  seems  to  come  from  within^ 
out  of  the  warm  region  of  a  tender  and  loving  heart,  and  to 
flow  outward  in  intelligence  and  kindness  to  all  around ;  there 
are  other  countenances  so  small,  hard  and  mean,  that  every 
expression  in  them  seems  to  be  bom  from,  without,  in  the 
selfish  world,  to  creep  stealthily  home  into  the  narrow  heart, 
and  there  to  bury  itself  in  coldness  and  mystery ;  it  is  the 
outward  characteristic  difference  between  benevolence  and  sel- 
fishness. 

5.  What  are  we  to  give  1  What  we  have  and  men  need, 
according  to  our  relation  towards  them  and  our  knowledge  of 
their  condition.  There  is  no  precise  and  universal  rule  that 
can  b^  laid  down ;  but  this  one  thing  is  certain,  giving  must 
come  of  having.  It  is  but  mockery  il^  because  we  have  not 
got  or  sought  bread,  we  give  stones  to  our  neighbour  in  his 
sore  and  pressii^  need — if  we  give  him  wind-bags,  blown  out 
with  our  self-conceit,  when  he  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
the  words  of  everlasting  salvation.  There  must  be  life-sus- 
taining substance  in  our  material  gifts,  and  gospel  truth  in  our 
spiritual  gifts.  Giving  must  come  of  having ;  we  cannot  give 
of  God's  grace,  if  we  ourselves  are  strangers  to  it — ^we  cannot 
give  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  if  we  have  it  not  and  are  none  of 
his — ^we  cannot  pour  out  and  give  living  water,  even  to  a 
Samaritan  woman,  if  the  well  of  living  water  be  not  in  us. 
Let  us  not  believe  in  merely  outward  administrations  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ — ^in  any  dead  mediums  through  which  the 
oracles  of  God  will  speak  as  effectually  as  if  they  flowed  from 
lips  glowing  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Grod  is 
the  living  God.  His  instruments  are  living  instruments.  The 
messengers  of  His  salvation  are  those  who  have  themselves  fed 
upon  the  divine  word.  We. must  then  have,  if  we  would 
partake  of  the  divine  blessedness  of  giving. 

God  gives  out  of  his  infinite  and  eternal  fulness.  Christ 
gives  whatever  he  has  received  from  the  Father.    The  apostles 
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give  whatever  Christ  commimicated  to  them  of  his  Heavenly 
Father^s  gifts.  We  must  give  what  we  have  gained  by  the 
labour  of  our  hands — ^what  we  have  gathered  into  the  gamer 
of  our  minds — ^what  has  been  poured  into  our  souls,  opened 
by  humble  watchfulness  and  prayer  to  the  ever-present  influ- 
ences of  Grod's  Holy  Spirit 

But  to  give,  my  brethren,  as  Christians,  is  no  light  and 
holiday  work.  We  must  well  consider  what  we  give,  when  we 
give,  and  how  we  give.  We  must  remember  that,  with  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  we  have  to  give  our  whole  lives  to  our  fellow- 
men  ;  nay,  that  we  do  give  our  whole  lives,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  for  blessing  or  for  cursing,  towards  leading  them  into  the 
way  of  eternal  life,  or  seducing  them  into  the  outer  darkness, 
where  there  is  weeping,  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Do 
we  lay  hold  of  the  full  meaning  of  this  )  It  is  not  to  be  put 
off  with  an  "  I  don't  know."     We  must  know,  at  our  peril 

If  we  have  been  reconciled  unto  Grod  by  Jesus  Christ,  then 
also  is  given  unto  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation — ^then  are 
we  ambassadors  for  Christ,  praying  men,  in  Christ's  stead, 
"  Be  ye  reconciled  to  Grod." 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

BY   REV.   JOHN  HARRISON,    PH.  D. 


Ibaiah  ix.  6  : 
"For  unto  us  a  child  is  born." 

The  circumstances  in  the  Jewish  history  to  which  these 
words  refer,  were  as  follows.  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Eezin, 
king  of  Syria,  having  entered  into  a  confederacy,  had  seized 
Elath,  a  fortified  city  of  Judah,  and  carried  away  the  inhabit 
tants  captives  to  Damascus.  Alarmed  at  the  power  and  success 
of  his  enemies,  the  apprehensions  of  Ahaz  were  excited  for 
the  security  of  Jerusalem  and  the  safety  of  his  own  family. 
At  this  juncture,  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  commissioned  to  ap- 
proach him  with  the  assurance  that  the  Ood  of  his  fathers 
would  interpose  on  behalf  of  the  house  of  David,  and  that  the 
counsels  of  his  enemies  should  not  stand.  As  the  prospect 
on  every  side  was  gloomy  and  discouraging,  he  is  permitted 
to  ask  a  sign  or  miracle  to  support  his  feuling  courage,  and  to 
assure  him  of  the  Divine  favour  and  assistance.  This  he  re- 
fuses to  do,  saying  that  he  is  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the 
word  of  the  prophet,  and  that  he  will  not  ask,  or  make  un- 
necessary trial  of  the  Lord.  The  sign,  however,  is  given,  and 
the  prophet  announces  it  in  the  following  words :  "  Behold, 
a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
ImmanueL    Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know 
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to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.  For  before  the  child 
shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land 
that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings."  In 
their  original  acceptation,  it  was,  then,  to  the  pious  and  virtu- 
ous Hezekiah  that  the  words  of  the  text. referred,  and  it  was 
in  allusion  to  his  greatness  that  the  lyre  of  the  prophet  was 
tuned  to  that  sublime  strain,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom, 
unto  us  a  son  is  given ;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor, The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince 
of  Peace." 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  language  of  the  text  should 
necessarily  be  restricted  either  to  the  pious  Hezekiah,  or  to 
that  more  exalted  personage  of  whom  he  has  been  regarded 
as  the  prototype.  It  contains  the  announcement  of  an  occur- 
rence which  I  have  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  solemn  events  in  domestic  life ;  namely,  the  birth 
of  a  little  child ;  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  I  am  anxious 
to  present  these  words  to  consideration. 

The  &cst  feeling,  I  had  nearly  said,  which  arises  in  the 
breast  on  contemplating  a  little  infant,  is  that  of  compassion. 
But  I  should  be  anticipating  the  succession  of  our  emotions 
were  I  to  make  such  a  statement.  The  first  feeling  is  that  of 
gratitude.  In  the  life  that  is  given,  the  thought  of  that  which 
is  spared.  Oh  sacred  Maternity !  how  much  nobler  the  suf- 
ferings thou  art  called  upon  to  endure,  how  much  more  vene- 
rable thy  trials,  than  that  false  devotion  and  spurious  self- 
sacrifice  which  have  led  the  young  and  beautiful — ^wqman,  with 
all  her  generous  and  godUke  excellences,  to  immure  herself 
in  the  cloister,  and  to  think  that  she  did  God  service  when 
she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  music  of  affection,  and  drew  a 
veil  over  all  the  lovely  and  glorious  objects  which  He  has  so 
prodigally  scattered  around ! 

To  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  danger  which  is  passed, 
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naturally  succeeds  that  of  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the 
little  stranger  which  Providence  has  ushered  into  existence, 
and  which  a  good  God  has  recoimmended  to  our  kindness  and 
care.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  infancy  is  its  helpless- 
ness. A  child  is  so  very  feeble  and  dependent.  Other  beings 
have  been  endowed  by  Providence  with  the  instinct  which  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  sel^  and  are  at  the  moment 
of  birth  supplied  with  the  covering  which  shall  protect  them 
from  the  rigours  of  climate.  But  not  so  with  man.  Were  it 
not  for  a  mother's  solicitude  and  attention,  he  would  inevitably 
perish.  It  is  by  a  long  and  painful  experience  that  he  acquires 
the  use  of  his  various  faculties.  "  There  was  a  time,"  as  it  has 
well  been  said,  "when  the  tongue  of  the  most  accomplished 
orator  could  not  articulate  the  simplest  sounds, — ^when  the 
pencil  which  seems  to  create  nature  anew,  depicted  rude  and 
unmeaning  strokes, — and  the  hand  which  charms  with  celes- 
tial harmony,  produced  only  discord  and  confusion." 

It  is  at  this  period,  then,  that  the  young  look  to  us  for 
sympathy  and  support,  and  when  there  is  excited  in  the 
parents'  breast  a  feeling  which  nerves  the  heart  to  struggle 
and  toil  for  the  welfare  of  one  unconscious  of  the  benefits 
which  are  showered  upon  it, — a  feeling  which  shall  yearn 
towards  it  while  life  endures,  and  which  wiU  often  bum 
brighter  and  glow  more  intensely  even  when  assailed  by  the 
rude  blasts  of  ingratitude  and  unkindness.  So  strong,  in  fact, 
is  this  feeling  in  the  breast  of  one  parent,  that,  as  it  has  elo- 
quently been  observed,  "  It  transcends  all  other  affections  of 
the  heart.  It  is  neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor 
daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled 
by  ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  every  comfort  to  the  con- 
venience of  her  child ;  she  will  surrender  every  pleasure  to 
his  ei^oyment ;  she  will  glory  in  his  fame,  exult  in  his  pros- 
perity ;  and  if  adversity  overtake  him,  he  will  be  dearer  to  her 
through  misfortune ;  and  if  disgrace  settle  upon  his  name,  she 
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will  still  love  and  cherisli  him  in  spite  of  his  disgrace ;  and 
if  all  the  world  beside  cast  him  oll^  she  will  be  all  the  world 
to  him." 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  that  we  are  perhaps  apt 
to  overrate,  to  some  slight  extent,  the  benefit  which  we  confer 
upon  the  young,  and  to  think  how  important  we  are  to  them, 
whereas  they  are  quite  as  important  to  im.  They  are  in  fact 
our  teachers,  God  sends  them  with  thei/r  mission.  Where  is 
a  nobler  discipline  than  beside  the  cradle?  How  many  a 
thoughtless  girl  has  it  transformed  into  the  careful,  the  devoted 
and  the  noble-minded  woman !  How  many  a  man,  who  was 
indifferent  to  the  sports  and  festivities  of  youth,  has  it  taught 
to  sympathize  in  their  careless  glee  and  promote  their  innocent 
mirth !  And  then,  too,  the  man  who  has  hung  over  the  couch 
of  his  own  sick  and  suffering  infant,  who  has  had  to  witness 
pains  which  he  could  not  alleviate,  and  seen,  as  I  have,  the 
eye  of  his  little  one  turning  to  him  with  its  deep  eloquence 
even  in  death — ^how  kind,  how  considerate,  it  makes  him  to 
every  poor  child  he  sees — ^how  much  in  life  it  makes  beautiful 
that  before  seemed  dull  and  prosaic,  and  what  once  was  desert 
"  blossom  like  the  rose"  ! 

Another  set  of  feelings  which  the  contemplation  of  infancy 
is  calculated  to  excite,  are  those  of  hope ;  for  the  mind  has 
seldom  gloomy  forebodings  beside  the  cradle  of  the  young.  It 
is  a  time  when  we  rather  turn  to  that  which  is  bright  and 
glowing.  Who  knows  but  that  the  child  that  lies  before  him 
may  be  designed  for  some  great  and  glorious  destiny  ?  Was  it 
not  thus  that  Milton  once  slumbered,  indifferent  to  the  sounds 
which  under  his  plastic  power  were  to  rivet  the  attention  and 
inspire  the  noble  feelings  of  thousands  ?  Was  it  not  thus  that 
a  Bums  dozed  on  as  if  there  were  no  sky  above  him,  no  daisies 
on  the  mountain-side, and  no  "wee,  cow'ring, timorous  beasties," 
to  claim  the  protection  of  a  poet's  lay, — thus  that  sleep  closed 
the  eye  of  a  Newton,  which  in  after  time  was  to  track  the 
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comet's  course,  and  detect  the  law  by  which  all  created  matter 
is  held  together  and  exists, — and  stilled  the  voice  of  a  Chat- 
ham, which  with  the  thunder  of  a  Demosthenes  was  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  humanity  at  the  same  time  that  it  pleaded 
the  majesty  of  law  ? 

I  have  said  that  at  this  period  we  will  not  contemplate  the 
gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  not  natural  that  we  should 
do ;  for  childhood  is  suggestive  of  hope.  Fore-done  as  we  may 
be  by  the  drudgery  and  daily  cares  of  our  own  position  in  life, 
we  all  at  once  turn  poets  by  the  cradle  of  our  little  ones. 
Stem  reality  may  have  dissipated  the  feiry  visions  of  our 
younger  days,  and,  overpowered  by  disappointment,  we  may 
have  ceased  to  picture  glowing  prospects  for  oursdves;  but 
here  we  think  the  propensity  may  safely  be  indulged.  Nay, 
we  imagine  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  good 
grounds,  for  we  have  our  own  experience  to  aid  us  in  forming 
plans  for  our  children,  and  we  cheer  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  Hiey  wiU  profit  by  our  very  errors, 

Another  reflection  which  the  contemplation  of  childhood  is 
calculated  to  excite,  is  that  of  our  own  advance  in  life.  We 
who  were  ourselves  but  a  short  time  ago  associated  with  the 
young  and  thoughtless,  are  now  included  among  "  the  fathers 
in  Israel"  We  feel  that  a  new  step  is  made  in  existence. 
In  fact,  I  know  nothing  so  much  calculated  to  age  a  man,  as 
the  birth  of  an  infant  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  chronolo- 
gically  speaking,  he  has  a  number  of  years  added  to  him ;  but 
I  mean  to  say  that  it  makes  him^^  older.  Different  ideas, 
different  hopes,  different  cares,  arise  from  such  an  occurrence. 
His  pursuits,  too,  are  altered ;  his  thoughts  and  anxieties  ally 
him  with  the  older  members  of  the  community.  A  strange 
change  comes  over  him.  He  lives  not  for  himself;  he  lives 
for  others.  As  his  anxieties  differ,  so  do  his  interests ;  and 
the  circle  of  the  gay  and  merry-making,  which  it  was  once  his 
ambition  and  pleasure  to  join,  is  now  willingly  abandoned  for 
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the  smiles  and  greetings  of  his  own  fire-side.  A  change  such 
as  this  is  naturally  calculated  to  awaken  reflection  and  self- 
examination.  It  tells  us  that  an  important  period  of  life  is 
gone,  that  another  generation  has  arisen  to  take  our  place  in 
the  world,  and  that  it  cannot  be  long  ere  we  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  sleep  with  our  fathers,  and  "  the  place  that  now 
knows  us  shall  know  us  no  more." 

The  most  important  suggetions,  however,  which  the  contem- 
plation of  childhood  is  calculated  to  excite,  js  that  of  respon- 
sibility. Ko  parent  can  gaze  on  his  slumbering  infant  without 
feeling  that  its  destiny  is  to  a  considerable  extent  entrusted  to 
himself  Whether  we  come  into  the  world  with  certain  innate 
ideas  and  propensities,  is  one  of  those  abstruse  questions  which 
I  am  not  now  going  to  discuss.  But  I  think  that  every  one, 
who  has  attentively  considered  human  nature,  must  allow  that 
to  a  very  great  extent  we  are  the  creatures  of  education.  I 
question  whether  there  ever  was  a  child  bom  with  dispositions 
so  vile,  but  might  not,  under  judicious  treatment,  have  become 
a  worthy  and  respected  member  of  society.  Nay,  I  go  so  &r  as 
to  assert^  that  what  are  usually  denominated  evil  propensities, 
are,  if  judiciously  directed,  the  means  of  promoting  the  great- 
ness of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  the  community.  I 
believe,  with  an  eminent  transatlantic  divine,  "  that  the  same 
misguided  ingenuity  which  has  brought  many  a  malefactor  to 
the  gallows,  might  have  raised  him,  under  happier  circum- 
stances and  better  instruction,  to  fortune  and  to  fame." 

Which  of  us,  then,  is  there,  who  as  he  gazes  on  the  inno- 
cent countenance  of  his  little  one, — a  little  one  free  from  vice, 
a  child  of  the  Eternal,  entrusted  to  him  to  be  trained  "  in  the 
fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord," — ^must  not  feel  what  a  solemn 
responsibility  attaches  to  the  relationship  in  which  he  stands, 
and  how  careful  he  should  be  that  a  creation  so  glorious,  be 
not  marred  and  defaced  by  his  own  neglect,  by  his  own  mis- 
conduct, or  by  his  own  bad  advice  ! 
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To  one  individual  this  responsibility  peculiarly  attaches, 
and  that  is  the  Christian  Mother.  Did  our  limits  permit,  it 
cjould,  I  think,  easily  be  shewn  that  the  elements  of  that 
greatness,  for  which  all  eminent  men  have  been  distinguished, 
existed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  mother  that  bore  them,  and 
that  it  has  mainly  been  owing  to  her  influence  that  they  have 
attained  the  distinction  they  enjoy.  A  good  mother  can 
counteract  the  evil  example  of  a  bad  father ;  but  a  good  father 
can  never  destroy  the  evil  influence  of  a  bad  mother.  It  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  royal  sage  has  told  us,  "  a  child 
left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother" — not  his  father — "  to 
shame;"  and  that  a  kindly  old  German  writer  has  penned 
the  following  memorable  sentence,  which  deserves  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold :  "  Alas  for  the  man,  for  whom  his  own 
mother  has  not  made  all  other  women  venerable !" 

Christiaji  Mothers  !  when  I  perceive  what  is  your  influence, 
— ^when  I  consider  how  the  prayer  you  have  taught  us  to  lisp 
at  your  knee,  how  the  impressions  you  have  inculcated,  will 
sujrvive — aye,  when  you  are  cold  and  mouldering  in  the 
grave, — ^when  I  know  how  your  children  shall  for  these  things 
"rise  up  and  call  you  blessed" — when  I  know  how  the  dying 
eye  shall  gaze  for  your  saint-like  and  angel  forms  to  whisper, 
"Sister  spirit,  come  away," — I  call  upon  you  to  appreciate 
the  power  you  possess ;  and,  in  your  unnoticed  obscurities,  to 
fulfll  that  most  important,  that  most  holy,  of  all  duties,  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  Mother ! 

And  may  God  so  bless  your  eflforts  and  ours,  that  when  we 
are  summoned  to  the  tribunal  on  high  to  answer  for  the  care 
we  have  taken  of  those  entrusted  to  us,  we  may  be  able  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  our  Almighty  Judge,  saying,  "  Lo, 
here  are  we,  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  us !" 
Amen, 
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BY   THE  LATE  BEV.    BARTHOLOMEW  TEELING  STANNUS. 


John  yiii.  32 : 
**  The  truth  ehall  make  you  free.  *' 

By  notliing  has  Christianity  been  more  foiilly  misrepre- 
sented, or  more  fatally  injured,  than  by  its  being  viewed  and 
spoken  of  as  a  system  of  bondage.  It  has  been  common  with 
the  adversaries  of  our  religion,  to  regard  and  represent  it  in 
this  character ;  as  binding  the  understandings  of  men  to  the 
yoke  of  implicit  faith,  requiring  belief  without  evidence  and 
assent  without  investigation,  and  confining  all  the  energies  of 
thought  within  a  certain  prescribed  roimd  of  ideas.  It  has 
been  treated  again  and  again  as  a  system  of  moral  servitude, 
as  fettering  the  will  to  a  set  of  arbitrary  performances  which 
have  neither  utility  nor  dignity  to  recommend  them,  as  en- 
slaving the  fancy  to  a  host  of  chimerical  apprehensions  alike 
degrading  and  unhappy,  and  as  cramping  and  binding  down 
the  whole  man.  So  extensively  has  this  idea  pervaded  the 
minds  of  unbelievers,  that  the  title  by  which  they  often  chose 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  former  times,  was  that  of  "  Free- 
thinkers," as  if  Christian  faith  and  freedom  of  thought  were 
altogether  antagonistic  principles. 

If  this  were  a  true  representation  of  our  religion,  assuredly 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  defend  it  against  the  assaults  of  its 
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opponents.  K  its  tendency  and  its  legitimate  effect  were,  to 
narrow  our  range  of  thought,  to  overbear  the  freedom  of  moral 
action,  to  bind  our  whole  nature  in  forced  subserviency  to 
forms  and  rules ;  if  the  gospel  were  thus  iinMendly  to  the 
noblest  powers  and  exercises  of  the  human  mind,  there  would 
be  a  strong  presumption  that  it  did  not  come  from  the  Being 
who  fonned  and  endowed  that  mind.  All  our  powers  and 
capacities  were  bestowed  on  us  by  our  Maker,  Grod ;  bestowed 
(we  cannot  doubt)  to  be  exercised  and  improved — improved 
to  their  highest  point  of  expansion,  and  exercised  to  the  utmost 
tneasure  of  their  force.  Freedom  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
such  exercise  and  improvement ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
He  who  ordained  the  end,  would  forbid  the  means.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  the  Creator  would  first  endow  us  so  largely 
with  the  noblest  energies  of  intellect  and  feeling,  and  then, 
as  it  were,  revoke  the  gift,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  system 
which  should  confine  and  cramp  them.  It  is  much  more  in 
accordance  with  what  we  might  humbly  anticipate  from  the 
infinitely  wise  and  good  Being  who  created  ua,  to  believe  that 
He  should  watch  with  a  parent's  interest  the  intellectual  and 
moral  growth  of  his  offepring;  that,  if  He  should  interfere 
with  the  laws  of  His  own  appoint  ment,  it  would  be  in  further- 
ance of  the  beneficent  purposes  for  which  they  were  ordained; 
and  that  any  religious  dispensation  of  His  bestowment,  would 
be  a  dispensation  of  life,  freedom,  and  power.  Now  I  am 
desirous  of  shewing  that  this  is  the  character  and  tendency  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ ;  that  it  is  friendly  to  our  best  powers  of 
mind  and  heart ;  that  its  truth  makes  us  free ;  that  its  service 
is  a  reasonable  service ;  that  it  breathes  upon  us  the  spirit, 
not  of  weakness  nor  of  fear,  but  **  of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind." 

I  observe,  in  the/r«^  place,  that  the  gospel  sets  us  free  from 
all  auperstitmu  dread  of  unseen  powers. 

One  of -the  most  remarkable  principles  of  human  nature  is, 
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its  tendBncy  to  look  up  to  invisible  superior  beings.  We  see 
this  in  all  classes  of  society,  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  and 
in  all  ages  of  the  world's  history.  Man  is  not,  aad  cannot 
be,  the  mere  creature  of  sense — he  must  have  something  above 
himself  to  venerate  and  worship.  The  very  history  of  unbelief 
proves  this.  Scepticism  has  never  been  a  general  or  permanent 
condition  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  unhappy  individuals 
who  have  attempted  to  reason  themselves  and  others  into 
atheistic  incredulity,  have  found  little  sympathy  in  the  heart 
of  mankind  at  large.  This  peculiarity  is  the  principle  and 
foundation  of  all  religion.  It  is  this  which  makes  Mth  and 
worship  congenial  to  our  nature,  and  renders  us  fit  subjects 
of  divine  revelation. 

At  the  same  tune,  there  is  no  principle  of  our  nature  so 
liable  to  abuse,  or  so  &taUy  mischievous  when  abused.  In 
ages  and  countries  unvisited  by  the  light  of  revelation,  it  has 
led  men  to  people  the  universe  with  fictitious,  and  often-times 
malevolent,  divinities.  They  have  made  to  themselves  ^*  gods 
many  and  lords  many  /*  and  the  burden  of  human  woes  has 
been  frightfully  aggravated  by  the  weight  which  superstition 
has  added  to  it  Possessing  no  dear  knowledge,  nor  scarcely 
a  fugitive  conception,  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  they 
have  left  the  whole  business  of  religion  to  passion  and  imagi- 
nation ;  the  character  of  the  votary  has  determined  the  attri- 
butes of  the  god ;  and  every  vice  and  folly  of  the  human  heart 
has  found  its  representative  and  patnm  in  the  catalogue  of 
pagan  mythologies. 

Even  in  Christian  countries,  a  portion  of  these  ntisfthiftfe 
yet  remains  uncorrected ;  for  they  have  their  origin,  not  in 
particular  forms  of  belief  but  in  the  natural  weakness  of  human 
reason  and  the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the  human  heart.  The 
trembling  dread  of  unseen  powers  has  not  been  altogether 
banished  firom  the  world  That  &ith  in  a  wise  and  beneficent 
Deity,  which  the  gospel  is  designed  to  plant  in  eveiy  bosom, 
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lias  been  adulterated  with  a  large  admixture  of  very  opposite 
elements.  The  attributes  of  the  Most  High  God  have  been 
80  misconceived  and  misrepresented,  that  the  Infinite  Father 
has  been  regarded  with  a  slavish  and  most  unfilial  terror, 
rather  than  with  the  love  that  casteth  out  fear ;  not  to  say, 
that  in  the  creeds  and  opinions  of  many  Christians,  there  is 
another  being,  besides  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  largely 
interferes  with  the  destiny  of  men — a  malignant  spirit,  pos- 
sessed of  a  power  scarcely  distinguishable  from  omnipotence, 
of  a  knowledge  not  far  short  of  omniscience,  and  of  an  attri- 
bute something  very  like  omnipresence.  The  Scripture  per- 
ionijication  of  the  evil  principle  has  been  treated  very  generally 
as  a  literal  announcement  of  essential  truth,  second  only  in 
importance  to  faith  in  the  being  and  perfections  of  Almighty 
God. 

From  these  and  all  such  terrors,  it  is  the  office  and  pre- 
rogative of  Christianity  to  set  us  free.  Bevealing  to  us  One 
God  even  the  Father,  and  teaching  us  to  refer  all  beings  to 
His  creative  power,  and  all  events  to  His  providential  appoint- 
ment, the  gospel  clears  the  inind  from  a  host  of  anxious  super- 
stitions j  raising,  rectifying,  and  enlarging  the  religious  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature,  and  disenchanting  the  phantoms  of 
imagination  into  the  stable  forms  of  truth  and  soberness.  The 
Christian  disciple,  to  whom  there  is  but  One  God,  and  this 
God,  "  love,'*  may  and  ought  to  be  free  indeed ;  free  from  all 
apprehension  of  supposed  malignant  agents,  who,  if  they  do 
exist,  exist  and  act  in  absolute  subordination  to  the  Almighty 
Father — ^&ee  from  anxious  alarms  regarding  the  character  and 
purposes  of  the  Infinite  Being,  on  whom  he  feels  himself  de- 
pendent, assured  that  all  things  are  ordained  in  love,  and 
work  together  for  good. 

Let  us  never  delude  ourselves,  then,  with  the  idea,  that 
religion  is  a  principle  of  bondage.  Let  us  never  regard  impiety 
or  unbelief  as  offering  to  us  a  single  exemption  from  restraint, 
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sucli  as  a  wise  and  good  man  ought  to  covet  It  is  bondage, 
not  to  know  God ;  for  this  is  an  ignorance  that  opens  many 
an  avenue  to  fenciful  terrors.  The  man  who  is  living  "without 
God  in  the  world,"  is  also  living  "  without  hopa"  He  has 
none  in  whom  he  can  confide  in  danger — none,  to  whom  he 
can  pray  in  weakness — none,  whose  favour  may  cheer  and 
quicken  him  in  duty.  It  is  also  bondage  to  think  falaely  of 
God ;  to  regard  Him  as  implacable,  arbitrary,  or  capricious ; 
to  stand  in  awe  of  Tnfim'te  Power,  but  to  feel  no  trust  in  In- 
finite Lova  But,  to  believe  in  One  God  even  the  Father ; 
to  repose  with  fall  assurance  of  fslth  upon  the  unity  of  His 
nature,  the  harmony  of  His  character  and  ways,  the  wise  and 
orderly  beneficence  of  His  appointments ;  to  love  the  Infinitely 
Good  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength — 
this  is  a  reasonable  service — ^this  is  perfect  freedom. 

In  the  second  place,  the  gospel  sets  us  free  from  anxumSy 
miq>lace'l  acrupvloslty  respecting  the  path  of  duty  and  the  re- 
quirements of  moral  obligation. 

.  It  may  seem  indeed  to  many,  that  this  is  an  object  of  very 
Bmall  importance  or  necessity ;  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
men's  being  too  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  or  too 
anxiously  minute  in  every  investigation  and  performance  that 
conscience  appears  to  require.  It  may  be  deemed,  that  the 
passions  and  habits,  the  inclinations  and  the  indolence  of  the 
natural  heart,  are  well  able  to  correct  or  even  prevent  any 
error  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  a  special  divine  revela- 
tion. But  we  forget  the  actual  evils  which  have  resulted  to 
mankind  from  false  notions  of  duty,  and  mistaken  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  it  The  moral  sense  may  slumber  perhaps  in 
the  generality  of  human  bosoms ;  but  it  has  seasons  of  most 
wakeful  activity ;  and,  when  ii  is  awakened,  it  is  a  force  of 
mighty  power,  and  none  more  needs  to  be  guided  from  above. 
Many  a  mind  has  been  miserably  enslaved  by  its  own  mistaken 
sense  of  duty.    Some  men  have  placed  duty  in  bodily  penances, 
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in  vigils  and  fastinga.  Some  have  tortured  themselves  with 
the  imagination,  that  €rod  is  to  be  served  only  by  complicated 
ceremonies,  burdensome  rites,  lengthened  pilgrimages,  and 
ascetic  separation  from  the  world.  Eeligion,  in  the  idea  of 
very  many  sincere  and  virtuous  persons,  has  been  a  slavish, 
rather  than  a  reasonable,  service, — an  element  of  weakness^ 
rather  than  a  living  spiiit  of  power.  I  do  not  think  that  such 
errors  would  long  delude  the  world,  if  the  lessons  and  the  life 
of  Christ  occupied  their  rightfiil  place  of  moral  guidance  and 
supremacy.  The  great  principles  of  social  and  religious  duty, 
as  stated  in  the  gospel,  declared  in  the  Saviour^s  precepts,  and 
illustrated  by  his  example,  possess  a  simplicity,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  grandeur,  which  eminently  fit  them  to  emancipate, 
invigorate,  and  exalt,  every  fiiculty  of  thought  and  action. 
Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  Christ's  law.  Love  to  God  and  love 
to  man — these  are  the  two  great  commandments.  If  we 
understand  and  obey  these,  we  need  not  harass  ourselves  with 
vain  anxiety  about  any  other.  We  may  well  be  scrupulous 
indeed — ^we  may  weU  give  our  entire  and  most  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  performance  of  our  dutt/ :  but  then,  we  have  learned 
from  Christ  what  our  duty  really  is — ^we  know  what  is  good, 
and  what  the  Lord  our  God  requireth  of  us — ^and  so,  all  our 
moral  anxieties  and  endeavours  have  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
aim. 

Here,  then,  Christianity  sets  us  free ;  not  by  weakening 
our  sense  of  duty,  but  by  guiding,  informing,  and  invigorating 
it,  and  saving  us  from  ignorantly  wasting  it  on  idle  subtleties ; 
by  making  duty  and  happiness  coincident ;  by  reducing  the 
whole  of  morality,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  to  a  few  simple 
principles,  which  every  understanding  can  grasp,  and  which 
every  heart  must  love.  Thus  are  we,  by  "  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,"  made  free  from  distressing  igndTance  of  duty,  and 
imaginary  terrors  at  supposed  neglects  of  it.  The  gospel  gives 
us  light)  that  we  may  know  it,  and  motive,  that  we  may  per- 
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form  it  It  does  not  indeed  make  the  path  of  duty  easy  :  it 
is  now,  as  it  always  was,  a  strait  and  narrow  path,  ofttimes  to 
be  trodden  with  much  difficulty  and  with  many  tears.  But, 
at  all  events,  it  is  a  clear  path — a  path  which,  even  now,  is  as 
the  ^^  shining  lights  shining  more  and  more,  unto  the  perfect 
day." 

Again,  in  the  third  place,  Christianity  sets  us  free  from  the 
slavish  fear  of  death.  By  revealing  life  and  immortality,  the 
gospel  abolishes  death — subdues  this  last  enemy,  eradicates 
this  final  evil — and  lights  up  all  creation  with  the  life  and  joy 
of  an  everlasting  hope. 

I  need  not,  I  feel  assured,  say  a  word  in  explanation  of 
what  I  mean  by  the  fear  of  death.  "We  all  know  perfectly 
well,  either  by  our  feelings  or  our  observation,  the  terror  and 
dismay  with  which  the  sight,  and  even  the  thought,  of  death 
affects  every  human  heart  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  speaks  the  language  of  nature  and  of  truth,  when  he 
says  that  men,  before  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  were  all  their 
life-time  "subject  to  bondage"  through  "the  fear  of  death." 
There  is  no  topic,  from  the  thought  of  which  men  more 
anxiously  shrink — ^none,  which  they  more  carefully  keep  in 
the  back-ground,  as  a  reality  indeed,  but  a  reality  too  sombre 
and  fearful  to  be  brought  into  the  daylight  of  their  familiar 
contemplations. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Christian,  and  of  the  Christian 
only,  to  be  delivered  from  these  terrors  and  emancipated  from 
this  bondage — ^and  to  be  enabled  to  contemplate  this  awful 
subject,  not,  most  certainly,  with  thoughtless  and  reckless 
apathy,  but  with  tranquil  confidence  and  hopeful  resignation. 
Jesus  Christ  hath  appeared,  abolishing  death,  and  bringing 
life  and  immortality  to  light  Eeason  cannot  do  this — ^nature 
cannot  do  it  Eeaflon  can  discern  no  connexion  between  decay 
and  renovation — ^between  mortality  and  immortality.  Eeason 
can  find  no  uniting  link  between  the  agonies  of  earth's  last 
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fitruggle  and  the  undying  blessedness  of  heaven — ^between  th^ 
night  of  death  and  the  glorious  morning  of  a  resurrection  to 
life  eternal  Mature  knows  of  no  process  for  re-assembling 
the  dispersed  particles  of  the  once  living  and  moving  frame — 
for  recalling  the  breath  of  life,  re-organizing  sensation,  and 
giving  sight  to  the  eye  which  death  hath  dimmed,  and  speech 
to  the  tongue  which  the  grave  has  silenced.  IS'ature  yields 
no  medicine  for  extracting  the  "  sting  of  death,"  no  weapons 
for  warding  off  the  assaults  of  the  destroyer.  This  discovery 
and  this  triumph  are  the  work  of  the  gospel  alone — the  achieve- 
ment of  none  but  the  risen  Saviour.  We,  who  believe  in 
Christ,  believe  in  immortality.  Believing  in  God  who  sent 
him,  we  believe  also  in  his  sustaining  and  animating  promise, 
that  because  he  lives,  we  shall  live  also.  We  know,  that  this 
corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  be 
clothed  with  immortality.  We  know,  that  the  eye  which  has 
gazed  upon  the  beauties  of  the  earth,  will  be  opened  anew  to 
the  brighter  glories  of  heaven.  We  know,  that  the  voice 
which  has  joined  in  the  praises  of  worshipers  below,  will  be 
tuned  to  nobler  utterances  in  the  courts  of  the  universal 
church  above.  We  know,  that  the  intellect  which  has  de- 
lighted itself  here  in  contemplating  the  works  and  ways  of 
the  Eternal  One,  will  grow,  and  gather  strength  for  ever,  amid 
the  ampler  and  ever-increasing  revelations  of  eternity.  To 
us,  then,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past,  the  bonds  of  death 
are  broken ;  and  if  we  have  a  strong  Christian  faith,  it  is  not 
possible  that  we  should  be  holden  of  them.  The  gospel  has 
made  us  free — free,  in  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God — ^free, 
to  live  in  peace  and  die  in  hope — free,  to  serve  our  Father 
and  to  bless  mankind,  with  glad  and  willing  hearts — ^&ee,  to 
commit  our  souls  to  the  keeping  of  a  feithfiil  Creator,  when 
He  who  gave,  shall  be  pleased  to  take  away. 

I  may,  in  the  fourth  place,  observe,  that  the  gospel  is  a 
principle  of  intellectual  freedom.     It  does  not  lay  one  fetter 
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upon  the  reason ;  it  does  not  restrict  the  human'  mind  from 
one  path  of  inquiry ;  it  does  not  impose  one  restraint  npon 
the  freedom  of  investigation;  it  does  not  cramp  indiTidnai 
judgment^  by  forcing  its  subjection  to  any  man  or  body  of 
men.  It  propounds  no  one  doctrine  to  onr  beliei^  without 
exhibiting  also  its  appropriate  eyidence ;  it  sets  up  no  human 
authority,  by  which  its  doctrines  are  to  be  determined  and 
defined.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  a  spirit  of  freedom. 
So  far  from  doing  violence  to  reason,  it  is  reason's  best  friend, 
rousing  it  to  its  noblest  action,  aiding  and  confirming  its 
noblest  achievements.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  fr^e  in- 
quiry. Wg  are  permitted  to  inquire ;  we  are  exhorted  and 
enjoined  to  inquire.  "We  are  not  only  not  commanded  to 
bow  down  before  human  authority,  we  are  expressly  com- 
manded not  to  do  so  :  "  Call  no  in;in  your  Father  npon  earth, 
for  one  is  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  neither  be  ye  called 
Masters,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,*'  This  is  the 
charter  of  the  Christian's  freedom.  We  are  not  only  allowed 
to  thinlt  for  ourselves ;  we  are  most  distinctly  enjoined  to  do 
so :  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  We 
are  ^ot  only  not  required  to  believe  whatever  may  be  offered 
to  us  under  the  name  and  colour  of  Christian  truth  ;  we  are 
warned  and  commanded  not  to  do  so.  "Beloved,"  says  an 
apostle  of  Christ,  "  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  bo  of  God;"  and  the  caution  is  emphatically 
added,  "because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world."  Christianity  speaks  uniformly  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  man — to  his  intellectual  and  moral  convictions. 
She  speaks  to  us  as  to  "  wise  men,"  and  we  are  to  "judge" 
what  she  says. 

Brethren,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Christians  should 
have  so  generally  lost  sight  of  this  noble  feature  of  their  reli- 
gion. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  differing  in  so  .many 
other  things,  they  should  so  generally  have  agreed  in  the 
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exclusive,  ezactmg^  denunciatmg  spirit,  which  makes  every 
difference  a  root  of  bitterness — ^that  the  teachers  of  this  reli- 
gion should  have  been  so  ready  .to  claim  infiallibility,  and  that 
the  taught  should  have  so  freely  acknowledged  the  claim — 
that  such  <a  virtue  should  ever  have  been  heard  of  among 
Christians,  as  ^^ prostration  of  the  reason^^  which  usually  means 
the  prostrating  of  the  reason  of  the  many  before  the  reason  of 
a  few — ^that  Christians,  who  ought  to  have  but  one  Master, 
even  Christ,  should  be  so  ready  to  divide  their  allegiance,  and 
offer  a  part  of  it  to  a  body  of  fallible  men  calling  themselves 
"the  church  of  Christ" — that  Protestants,  who  make  their 
boast  of  free  inquiry  and  private  judgment,  should  deny  to 
others  the  freedom  which  they  claim  for  themselves ;  so  that 
one  man's  private  judgment  shall  be  stigmatized  as  heresy  and 
blasphemy,  while  another  man's  private  judgment  passes  for 
the  true,  orthodox  and  saving  feitk  And  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  also,  that  Protestant  Dissenters,  who  have  so  much 
to  say  against  exclusion,  and  persecution,  and  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  and  who  can  declaim  so  fluently  against  the  bigoted 
narrowness  of  old  and  corrupt  Establishments,  should  them- 
selves copy,  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  the  denouncing  and 
domineering  spirit  of  the  oldest  and  most  corrupt  of  them  all 
— ^that  in  a  free,  a  Christian,  a  Protestant  country,  the  very 
first  principles  of  Protestant  and  Christian  freedom  should  be 
practically  given  up  by  their  professed  advocates — ^and  that 
nearly  all  vestiges  of  individual  thought  should  be  effaced,  in 
an  artificial  uniformity  of  adherence  to  Creeds  and  Articles 
of  human  invention.  This  is  not  Protestantism ;  it  is  not 
Christianity ;  it  is  not  Christian  freedom ;  it  is  not  Christian 
charity.  It  may  make  some  men  bigots ;  it  does  make  maay 
men  unbelievers  :  but  how  it  is  to  bring  one  human  being  to 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  question  of  very 
difficult  solution. 

Christianity  never  was  designed  to  subject  men  to  the  spi- 
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ritual  domination  of  their  fellow-men,  whether  Popes,  Councils, 
Cardinals,  Bishops,  Parliaments,  or  Conferences.  Christianity 
asks  for  no  helief,  it  cares  for  no  belief  but  that  arising  from 
honesty  individual  conviction.  Conviction  is  worth  nothing, 
if  there  be  not  inquiry  to  precede  it ;  and  inquiry  is  worth 
nothing,  it  is  not  inquiry,  if  it  be  not  free  and  unfettered.  It 
is  not  "searching  the  Scriptures,"  if  we  search  with  any 
favourite  Catechism  or  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  our  hands, 
and  make  it  the  object  and  end  of  our  search,  to  reconcile  the 
one  with  the  other.  It  is  not  "  proving  aU  things,"  to  take 
Vfitlumt  proof  jxiat  that  one  thing  which  some  Established 
Church  or  some  Dissenting  sect  calls  "  the  orthodox  catholic 
faith,"  declaring  that  if  a  man  receive  it  not,  he  shall  without 
doubt  perish  everlastingly.  Let  us,  my  brethren,  hold  firmly 
to  our  Protestant,  our  Christian  fi^edom.  Let  us  "  stand  fest 
in  the  Kberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  not,  be 
entangled  in  the  yoke  of  bondage."  It  is  a  yoke  which  neither 
we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear,  and  which  Almighty 
God  never  required  nor  designed  that  we  should  bear.  It  is 
right  for  us  to  be  difl&dent  of  our  own  judgments ;  to  be  cau- 
tious in  our  reasonings,  slow  in  our  conclusions,  and  modest 
in  our  assertions ;  for  we  are  men,  and  foUlihle  men.  But  if 
we  are  fallible,  our  brethren  are  fallible  also ;  and,  for  the  very 
reason  that  we  are  diffident  of  our  own  judgments,  we  should 
be  diffident  of  theirs  also.  We  respect  other  men's  Christian 
liberty ;  and  we  claim  to  have  our  own  respected  also.  We 
ask  no  man  to  submit  to  our  authority ;  and  we  will  submit 
to  no  man's  authority.  We  ask  no  man  to  call  us  masters ; 
and  we  will  call  no  man  master :  we  have  no  master  on  earth 
— "  one  is  our  Master,  even  Christ" 

And,  lastly,  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  ficeedom,  as  it  sets 
men  free  from  sin,  free  from  its  power  and  its  penalties. 

We  all  know,  my  brethren,  what  it  is  to  be  "  the  servants 
of  sin ;"  for  we  have  all  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
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of  God.  "We  must  all  know,  I  sliould  fear,  what  it  is  to  do 
the  things  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  pay  the  penalty 
in  a  bitter  after-reckoning  of  self-reproach — and  to  leave  un- 
done the  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  then  feel 
the  grief  and  shame  of  the  slothful  and  unprofitable  servant 
We  aU  know  what  it  is  to  be  bound,  as  it  were,  hand  and  foot, 
in  the  fetters  of  sinful  habit — ^to  be  Carried  impetuously  along 
by  the  tide  of  sinful  passion — ^breaking  our  better  resolutions 
— disowning  our  higher  principles — doing  violence  to  our 
sense  and  knowledge  of  right— delighting  perhaps,  after  the 
inward  man,  in  the  law  of  God,  but  finding  another  law  in 
our  members,  that  when  we  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  us.  I  scarcely  can  be  addressing  any  so  pure  and  blame- 
less, but  that  something  of  this  has  been  their  painful  expe- 
rience :  I  hope  I  am  not  speaking  to  any  so  insensible,  but 
that  it  has  been  felt  by  them  to  6c  a  painfiil  experience.  We 
were  made  to  feel  in  this  way.  We  were  made  to  feel  shame 
and  misery  in  wrong-doing ;  we  were  made  to  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  There  is  a  law  in  our  minds  ordaining 
us  to  rectitude  and  love,  as  truly  as  there  is  another  law  in 
our  members  leading  us  into  the  captivity  of  sin.  The  pains 
of  conscience  are  the  sharpest,  and  its  burdens  the  heaviest, 
that  the  nature  of  man  can  sustain.  There  is  no  slavery  like 
the  skveiy  that  is  within.  There  is  no  desolation  like  the 
desolation  of  a  wasted  heart,  no  voice  of  terror  like  the  thunder 
of  indignant  conscience.  We  can  bear  aU  beside ;  but  heart 
and  flesh  Ml  us  here.  The  spirit  of  a  man  may  sustain  his 
other  infirmities,  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear ! 

The  great  glory  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
are  seen  in  its  adaptation  to  the  correction  and  removal  of  this 
eviL  It  is  a  moral  remedy  for  a  deep  and  wide-spread  moral 
disease ;  it  is  universal  liberation  from  a  universal  spiritual 
thraldouL  In  Christ,  we  who  some  time  were  afer  off,  are 
again  brought  nigh  to  heaven  and  to  God.     Christ  came  to 
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shew  tuB  the  Father ;  to  speak  to  ns  of  the  Paienf  s  heart  that 
yearns  over  the  penitent  prodigal — of  the  ^honae"  where 
there  ^ are  many  mansions" — of  the  "joy**  that  is  "in  heaven 
oyer  one  sinner  that  lepentetL**  He  came  preaching  peace 
to  them  that  were  a&r  o£^  and  to  them  who  were  nigh ;  and 
through  him  we  all  have  access  by  one  spirit  nnto  the  Father. 
The  gospel  of  Christ  speaks  peace  to  every  anxious  conscience, 
breathes  a  new  life  on  every  withered  and  blighted  affection, 
gives  rectitude  and  vigour  to  every  virtuous  principle.  The 
bruised  reed  is  not  broken,  the  smoking  flax  is  not  quenched. 
"Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee" — "Go  thy 
way,  and  sin  no  more" — this  is  its  mild  and  gracious  language 
to  every  repentant  transgressor.  There  is  a  force  in  love,  to 
touch  even  the  coldest  and  the  guiltiest,  which  surpasses  all 
that  was  ever  wielded  by  mere  iiOv>cr,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye, 
why  will  ye  die  T  this  is  an  appeal,  which  no  heart  surely 
can  withstand,  that  is  not  seared  into  hopeless  obduracy.  Let 
us  hear  this  voice  while  it  yet  speaks  to  us.  Let  us  go  to 
him,  who  said,  "Come  unto  me,  aU.  ye  who  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  Let  us  place  ourselves, 
once  and  for  ever,  under  his  guidance,  who  alone  hath  the 
words  of  eternal  Ufo.  Let  the  sinner  repent,  return,  and  liva 
Let  the  penitent  do  works  meet  for  repentance.  Let  all  come 
to  Christ,  take  him  for  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  in  the 
light  of  Ilia  lessons  and  example,  and  in  the  joy  and  power  of 
lus  promises,  walk  forward  to  life  eternal  Let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight — every  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset  us — every 
cherished  corruption  of  heart  and  habit — and  take  up  our 
cross,  and  foUow  the  Son  of  God  whithersoever  he  goeth.  K 
we  continue  in  lus  word,  then  are  we  his  disciples  indeed ; 
and  we  know  the  truth,  and  "the  truth  shall  make  us  free." 
Amen. 


THE  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  NOT  SPOKEN  TO 
THE  SOUL. 

BY     REV.     D.     DAVIS. 


2  Cor.  i.  9  : 


' '  But  we  have  the  sentence  of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we  should  not  trust 
in  ourselves,  but  in  GK>d  which  raiseth  the  dead.'* 

It  has  been  said  that 

*'  The  moment  when  our  lives  begin, 
We  all  begin  to  die." 

The  hour  of  birth  is  the  beguming  of  deatL  This  is  not  a 
mere  figure  of  speech,  but  the  utterance  of  a  profound  truth 
— a  truth  which  is,  however,  happily  not  the  whole  truth,  or 
we  were  indeed  of  all  men  most  miserable. 

Of  half  our  nature  it  is  true.  For  what  is  more  mortal 
than  man's  body  1  Even  the  child  learns  easily  that  all  that 
is  of  this  world  passes  away.  But  it  is  true  of  the  lower 
elements  of  our  compound  being  alone ;  it  can  only  be  asserted 
of  the  body.  In  that  it  is  plain  that  we  share  tiiie  nature  of 
all  outward  things,  and  have  the  sentence  of  death  in  ourselves. 

The  grain  of  com  planted  in  the  ground,  springs  up,  first 
the  blada  And  as  we  watch  it^  bursting  its  husk  and  growing 
in  beauty,  we  know  that  its  life  is  only  for  a  time.  Even 
when  the  blade  tenderly  enfolds  the  young  bud^  which  in- 
creases in  living  strength  till  it  becomes  the  ear,  and  after  that 
the  fiill  rich  golden  com  in  the  ear,  waving  in  the  winds  of 
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heaven  and  ripening  in  its  fostering  sunlight,  we  know'that 
it  must  die ;  for  that  which  is  formed  of  the  dust,  must  return 
to  the  dust  again.  "  But  God  giveth  it  a  hody  as  it  hath 
pleased  TTittIj  and  to  every  seed  his  own  body."*  However 
beauti^  it  is  made  by  the  smiling  sunlight  which  shines 
upon  it  firom  on  high,  its  fumess  is  only  for  a  time.  There 
is  the  moumfol  thought  that  it  must  pass  entirely  away. 

So  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  life  which  belongs  to 
this  world. 

The  infant  frame  with  its  hidden  powers  is  a  wondrous 
subject  of  contemplation.  The  soft  and  tender  limbs,  helpless 
in  their  weakness,  contain  the  germs  of  all-conquering  strength 
— all-achieving  energies.  The  slumbering  senses,  which  gra- 
dually awake,  as  from  a  sleep,  are  quickened  by  exercise,  and 
take  note  of  everything  that  passes  before  them.  They  ob- 
serve and  measure  all  surrounding  things,  and,  acting  with 
the  vigorous  arm,  make  man  master  of  all,  compelling  all  to 
serve  his  need,  and  making  him  in  truth  the  lord  of  the 
creation. 

But  the  eagle  eye  which  nothing  escapes,  which  pierces  far 
into  the  depths  of  space,  grows  dim  with  age,  and  at  kat  loses 
aU  its  sight  The  footstep  planted  firm  in  the  pride  of  strength, 
falters  with  advancing  years,  till  at  length  it  moves  no  longer. 
The  arm  of  might  loses  its  vigour,  the  skilful  hand  forgets  its 
cunning,  and  all  at  last  crumble  into  dust  For  they  have 
the  sentence  of  death  in  themselves. 

The  word  used  by  the  apostle  in  this  clause  of  our  tecct  is 
not  rendered  so  exactly  by  sentence  as  by  angwer.  In  ouiselveB 
we  have  the  answer  of  death.  It  leads  the  thoughts,  there- 
fore, not  so  immedmtely  to  the  decree  of  God  by  which  it  is 
appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,t  as  to  the  recognition  of  that 
law  by  ourselves.  If  we  ask  our  own  hearts,  commune  with 
our  own  souls,  they  confirm  the  truth  proclaimed  from  heaven 
and  repeated  by  earth, — they  too  give  an  answer  of  death. 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  38.  f  Heb.  ix.  27. 
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Blit  is  the  answer  of  death,  an  answer  of  woe  1  When  we 
consider  that  each  one  of  ns  must  soon  or  late  be  called  away, 
does  the  thought  bring  gloom. — despair  ?  2S"ot  despair,  how- 
ever much  of  sorrow  may  attend  the  parting  hour.  It  may 
indeed  at  times  be  a  relief  to  look  forward  to  the  moment 
when  it  will  be  permitted  us  to  he  down  to  rest  under  the 
shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  be  restored  to 
the  society  of  the  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before  to  the 
unseen  world ;  but  to  leave  the  blessings  that  we  have  in  fiill 
enjoyment,  to  part  from  the  dear  companions  and  £iends  of 
our  earthly  course  without  a  pang,  to  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  our  own  departure  without  a  painful  thought — ^that  surely 
is  a  privilege  of  beings  only  of  diviner  faculties  than  ours,  and 
if  possible  to  a  man  of  like  powers  with  our  own,  would  aigue 
insensibility.  The  tears  of  Jesus  have  divinely  taught  us  that 
there  is  no  sin  in  human  grief  If  he  wept  even  when  he 
had  just  declared  himself  the  Besurrection  and  the  life,  even 
when  about  to  exert  the  power  given  him  fi*om  on  high  to 
recal  £rom  the  tomb  the  friend  he  mourned,  then  we  may  rest 
assured  that  God  will  not  look  upon  us  as  either  faithless,  or 
fqigetful  of  His  promises,  when  our  hearts  seek  and  find  that 
relief  from  the  burden  of  BOTfOW  which  nature  asks.  Only 
let  us  never  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Let  the 
words  and  the  example  of  the  divine  sujfferer  never  be  forgot- 
ten :  "  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  1"  *  Let  the  sublime  words  of  the  apostle,+  too,  abide 
in  our  memory,  and  they  will  fill  us  with  his  own  faith  and 
hope  and  trust  In  our  text  he  blends  the  thought  of  the 
answer  of  death  in  ourselves,  with  lessons  of  heavenly  conso- 
lation.  And  how  truly  may  the  experience  of  one,  be  made 
the  experience  of  aU  1  "  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Chr]3t>  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of 
all  comfort ;  who  comforteth  us  in  all  otir  tribulation,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the 

*  John  xviii  11.  f  1  Cor.  rv. 
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comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted  of  God."*'  As 
the  apostle,  following  in  his  Master's  steps,  abounded  alike  in 
his  sufferings  and  consolation,  and  shared  both  with  his  fellow- 
labourers  and  disciples,  so  we  may  all  (however  different  may- 
be our  own  trials  and  afflictions  fix)m  those  by  which  Paul 
and  his  companions  were  '^pressed  out  of  measure,  above 
strength,  insomuch  that  they  despaired  even  of  life  ") — so  may 
we  aU  be  directed  to  the  one  source  of  all  consolation  and 
strength,  that  having  the  "answer  of  death  in  ourselves,  we 
should  not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God  which  raiseth  the 
dead." 

When,  therefore,  considering  our  life  here  in  this  world, 
and  feeling  and  knowing  as  we  do  that  in  ourselves  we  have 
the  answer  of  death, — we  have  consolation,  and  faith,  and 
hope,  and  trust,  and  strength,  in  God  who  raiseth  the  dead. 

It  is  in  Him  that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
As  we  look  within  and  around  us,  we  feel  how  true  it  is  that 
we  are  absolutely  nothing  of  ourselves.  But  when  we  look 
up  to  Him,  our  own  weakness  is  a  source  of  strength,  our  own 
helplessness  is  our  assurance  of  safety. 

K  the  child  rests  in  peace  in  the  home  of  its  earthly  parents, 
and  feels  secure  from  every  fear  and  consoled  for  every  sorrow 
when  protected  by  a  fEither^s  arm,  or  nestling  at  a  mother's 
heart,  much  more  may  we  all,  the  children  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  feel  security  and  peace  in  Him,  the  heaven  of  whose 
presence  fiUs  all  space,  and  to  whom  the  devout  soul  never 
directs  the  prayer  in  vain.  In  the  loneliest  hour  of  griel^  the 
memory  of  the  Saviour's  words  rising  in  the  soul,  may  fill  us 
with  his  own  peace  :  "  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is 
with  me."  f  "We  are  all  taught  with  him  to  look  up  to  heaven 
and  say,  Oub  Father,  If  we  be  conscious  of  the  sublime  privi- 
lege thus  awarded  us,  if  we  feel  that  we  are  indeed  His  children, 
and  seek  to  act  as  such,  then  we  must  also  feel  that  no  evil  can 
befal  us.     Our  Father  is  the  Almighty,  Everlasting  God, ''  of 

*  2  Cor.  i.  8,  4.  f  John  xvi.  32. 
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whom  and  through  whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things  ;'**  and  no 
power  can  take  us  out  of  His  hand  Our  home  is  the  universe  ; 
for  we  cannot  go  where  He  is  not ;  nothing  can  snatch  us  out 
of  His  presence.  As  the  one  boundless  ocean  compasses  all 
the  continents  and  islands  of  the  earth, — as  the  air  we  breathe 
lies  close  around  the  whole  globe,  clasping  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains and  the  lowliest  valleys  alike,  and  penetrating  even  to 
the  most  hidden  recesses, — so  is  the  presence  of  the  invisible 
God  constant  and  universal  The  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
uttered  of  old,  are  as  true  now  as  then ;  in  this  world  and 
in  all  worlds,  they  are  the  finite  expression  of  an  infinite 
truth :  "  Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my  lying  down,  and 
art  acquainted  with  aU  my  ways.  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind 
and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me."  Well  might  the 
Psahnist  say,  "  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it 
is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it"t  But  we,  fellow-christians, 
have  had  that  knowledge  yet  more  divinely  revealed  to  us. 
We  have  seen  how  it  has  been  attained  by  him  who  came  to 
«hew  us  the  Father.  Under  his  guidance  we  find  here  the 
most  consoling  and  sublime  truth,  which  opens  to  our  view 
visions  of  that  glory  which  shall  be  revealed.  "Whither 
shall  I  go  from  Thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy 
presence  ?  K  I  ascend  up  into  heaven.  Thou  are  there ;  if  I 
make  my  bed  in  the  grave,  behold  Thou  art  there."  J 

Severance  by  time  and  space  does  not  disunite  a  family  on 
earth,  when  they  are  truly  united  in  the  bonds  of  affection. 
The  mother  does  not  forget  her  child,  though  continents  and 
oceans  may  divide  them.  The  child's  home  remains  its  home 
through  all  the  changes  of  after  life.  ^Nothing  can  sever  the 
ties  by  which  the  members  of  a  truly  united  family  circle  are 
bound  together. 

The  parent's  love  has  been  used  to  image  forth  to  us,  and 
make  appreciable  by  our  limited  faculties,  the  love  of  Grod  for 
His  human  offspring.    Man,  we  learn,  has  been  created  in  the 

*  Rom.  xi.  36.  t  Psalm  cxxadx.  3—6.  t  Vera.  7,  8. 
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image  of  Gkwi ;  how,  we  first  clearly  see  in  Jesus.  Glimpses 
of  the  sublime  truth  now  and  then  flash  across  our  souls 
enlightening  the  darkness  of  our  ignorance.  The  whole  truth 
itself,  in  its  transcendent  glory,  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  our 
weak  and  limited  faculties.  But  those  flashes  of  heavenly 
truth  cheer  and  guide  our  faith  and  hope,  and  give  us  divine 
assurance  that  they  are  not  vain. 

Can  we  conceive  it  possible  that,  if  the  bonds  of  affection 
which  unite  human  parents  with  their  oflfepring  are  so  hard 
to  be  severed,  anything  can  cut  off  those  whom  He  has  created 
and  called  His  children  from  the  loving  and  watchful  parental 
care  of  the  Almighty,  All-seeing  God,  who  has  permitted  us 
to  draw  near  to  Him  as  our  Father  1  "Yea,  they  may  forget^ 
yet  will  I  not  forget  thee,"^  saith  the  Lord. 

Our  trust  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  God  who  raiseth  the 
dead.  When  darkness  and  sorrow  come  upon  us,  when  we 
are  called  to  part  on  the  threshold  of  the  tomb,  we  must 
strengthen  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  our  own  weakness 
and  helplessness,  with  the  thought  that  we  are  not  the  arbiters 
of  our  own  destiny,  but  the  helpless  children  of  an  Almighty 
Father,  whose  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  ordain  all 
things  well.  It  is  only  in  our  limited  time-view  that  the 
darkness  can  appear  desolate.  The  darkness  and  the  light 
are  both  alike  to  God.  It  is  only  in  the  temporary  and 
changing  circumstances  of  our  earthly  life  that  afiOiction  and 
woe  can  lie  heavy  on  our  souls.  The  apostle,  whose  words 
come  with  the  power  of  one  who  had  much  experience,  said 
in  the  full  assurance  of  his  fEiith,  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."t  And  he  who  was  the 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grie^  has  said,  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.''^  Our 
trust  is  in  the  Infinite  God — our  Gk>d,  and  oter  Father — in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  beiag. 

*  Isaiah  xlix.  15.  f  Rom.  viii.  18.  t  Matt.  v.  4. 
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We  know  that  at  this  present  moment  it  is  He  who  sustains 
eadi  one  of  us  in  life.  We  know  that  the  living  soul  which 
He  has  breathed  into  our  nostrils,  and  to  whidi  He  has  given 
ttiis  bodily  frame  as  its  temporary  dwelling,  is  supported  by 
Him,  and  by  Him  alone.  It  is  not  the  marvellous  fabric  of, 
our  bodies  which  constitutes  our  life.  Its  support  and  main- 
tenance, indeed,  are  given  into  our  keeping,  as  a  condition  of 
our  li&  here ;  bat  it  is  not  our  life  itseli  The  flesh  is  but 
the  servant  of  the  spbit,  the  medium  by  which  it  is  manifested. 
And  it  is  of  the  flesh  alone  that  we  have  the  answer  of  death 
in  ouxeelves.  When  its  delicate  and  complex  structure  is 
disordered,  and  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  performing  its  func^ 
tions,  it  does  not  therefore  involve  t^e  spirit  in  a  oaDamon 
death.  Hie  Father  of  our  spirits  then  takes  his  offepring  to 
Himself  to  that  heavenly  world  to  which*our  life  in  the  senses 
will  not  permit  us  yet  to  rise.  But  our  fedth  already  carries 
us  out  of  ourselves,  and  ndees  us  above  the  present ;  it  assures 
US,  that  "whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  or  whether 
we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live,  therefore,  or 
die,  we  are  the  Lord's."*  Jesus  himself  has  told  us  that  Grod 
is  not  the  '^God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living ;  for  all  live 
unto  Him."t  We  are  alike  His  children,  He  is  alike  our 
Father,  whether  we  tarry  here  on  earth,  or  sleep  peacefully 
in  the  grave,  or  rise  at  once  glorified  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Does  the  mother  forget  her  child  when  it  lies  helpless  in  sleep  ? 
Is  the  slumbering  infant  unwatched,  unguarded  and  unloved  ? 
Does  no  thoughtful  care  provide  for  its  awaking  1  I^ot  less 
are  we,  as  one  by  one  we  are  called  to  lie  down  to  rest  and 
sleep  the  last  sleep  when  the  day  of  our  life  draws  to  its  close, 
— ^not  less  are  we  cared  for  by  the  ever-watchful  providence  of 
our  Father  in  heaven.  Did  I  say  we  are  (dike  his  children, 
whether  we  tarry  here  on  earth  or  rise  glorified  to  heaven  1 
Is  not  our  birth  into  this  world  to  us  an  infinite  step  out  of 
the  nothingness  from  which  we  sprung  1     Our  faith  assures 

*  Eom.  xiy.  8.  f  Matt.  xxii.  31,  82  ;  Luke  xx.  38. 
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018  that  the  moment  which  severs  flesh  and  spirit,  though  it 
be  the  death  of  the  body,  is  a  new  birth  to  the  soul,  which, 
according  to  the  faithfcdness  of  its  upward  aspirations  and 
endeavours,  will  rise  to  a  higher  and  more  glorious  state  of 
being  in  the  more  immediately  revealed  presence  of  our  hea- 
venly Father.  So  that  we  who  still  remain,  inhabitants  of 
this  lower  world,  may  not  claim  to  be  children  of  the  Most 
High  in  so  sublime  a  sense  as  they  who  have  gone  before  and 
have  been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  life 
is  the  infieuacy  of  the  soul,  in  which,  marvellous  as  are  its 
powers  and  sublime  its  aspirations,  it  is  prepared  and  trained 
for  that  more  glorious  state  of  being  which  has  been  revealed 
to  us  as  our  final  inheritance,  where  they  who  have  parted  in 
sorrow  shall  meet  again  with  joy,  ''where  Grod  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain  :  for  the  former  things  shall  have  passed  away."  * 

Thanks  be  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
who  is  the  Eesurrection  and  the  Life,  that  He  has  filled  us  with 
this  glorious  hope  I  May  He  grant  us  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation, the  strength  and  support  and  guidance  of  His  holy 
spirit,  that  we  may  walk  worthy  of  our  vocation  as  children 
of  God  and  heirs  of  eternal  life !     Amen. 

*  Sevelation  xxi.  4. 


THE  TWOFOLD  DUTY  OF  OBEYING  AND 
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RoxAVS  xiT.  12,  18  : 

"So  tlien  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  GKxi.    Let  us  not 
therefore  judge  one  another  any  more." 

"Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,"  says  the  apostle,  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  chapter  from  vrhich  my  text  is  taken,  "  is  sin." 
In  other  words,  "Whatsoever  we  do  in  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  or  with  a  serious  doubt  whether  we 
ought  to  do  it,  is  sinfiiL"  Sin  is  the  wilful  transgression  of  a 
known  law  of  God,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  an  acknow- 
ledged duty.  He  who  knoweth  what  is  wrong  and  doeth  it, 
or  he  who  knoweth  what  is  right  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it 
is  sin. 

But  there  are  cases,  it  may  be  said,  in  which  the  path  of 
duty  is  not  clearly  marked  out, — ^in  which  the  lawfulness  of 
an  action  seems  doubtful  to  us, — ^in  which  we  think  that  we 
might,  but  are  not  sure  that  we  shotddy  be  wrong  in  following 
the  dictates  of  inclination  :  how  are  we  to  act  in  such  cases  ? 
The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  inquire,  whether  we  can 
innocently  abstain  from  acting,  till  our  doubts  are  solved. 
K  80,  our  duty  is  clear.  That  which  it  may  be  wrong  to  do, 
but  which  it  is  certainly  not  wrong  to  leave  undone,  it  is 
obviously  our  duty  not  to  do.  Where  indulgence  may  be 
sinful,  but  abstinence  is  clearly  innocent,  it  is  without  question 
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a  duty  to  abstain.  Self-denial  in  all  such  cases  is  virtue, — 
self-indulgence,  sin. 

Many  lose  sight  of  this  truth,  and  indulge  in  questionable 
pleasures,  merely  because  inclination  prompts,  and  they  do 
not  see  clearly  that  they  are  criminaL  "Prove  that  they 
are  criminal,"  say  they,  "and  we  will  indulge  in  them  no 
longer ;  but  till  this  is  proved,  we  are  not  willing  to  relin- 
quish them.  That  we  have  our  doubts  of  their  innocence 
and  harmlessness  we  admit;  but  till  those  doubts  are  con- 
firmed, we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  our  duty,  any  more  than  it  is 
our  inclination,  to  abstain."  Surely,  I  would  reply,  if  you 
admit  that  indulgence  may  he  criminal,  but  that  abstinence 
certainly  is  not  so,  you  do  in  fact  admit  that  abstinence  is 
your  duty.  "  Whatsoever  is  not  offaUh  is  sin."  If  we  doubt 
of  the  lawfulness  of  an  action,  but  have  no  doubt  of  the  law- 
fulness of  abstaining  from  it,  our  course  is  clear ; — ^it  is  our 
duty  to  abstain  £rom  it^  till  our  doubt  of  its  lawfulness  is 
removed. 

Sin  always  implies  an  error  of  the  will, — a  wilfal  departure 
from  that  line  of  conduct  which  the  conscience  approves, — 
a  commission  of  what  ia  seen  to  be  wrong,  an  omission  of 
what  is  seen  to  be  right,  or,  where  the  right  and  the  wnmg 
are  not  distinctly  evident,  a  hasty  preference  of  the  dictates 
of  inclination  to  the  patient  investigation  of  proo£  The  prac- 
tical rule  is  briefly  this, — ^what  you  believe  to  be  right  do ; — 
what  you  believe  to  be  wrong  refiise  to  do ; — that  of  which 
you  doubt  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  refrain  from  doing 
till  your  doubts  are  removed. 

But  there  are  cases,  it  may  be  said,  in  which  suspense  is 
impossible, — in  which  we  must  either  act,  or  refose  to  act, 
on  the  decision  of  the  moment, — ^in  which  the  present  time 
for  action  is  the  only  tima  In  cases  of  this  kind  we  must 
needs  be  guided  by  the  preponderance  of  evidence ;  we  must 
do  that  which  seems  to  us  at  the  moment — according  to  the 
best  judgment  that,  with  divine  aid  duly  sought,  our  minds 
can  form  in  the  emergence, — ^wisest  and  best     This  surely  is 
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the  veiy  most  that  can  be  required  of  us.  In  the  right  or 
wrong  exercise  of  the  -will, — ^in  the  voluntary  preference  of 
that  line  of  conduct  which  the  conscience  approves  on  the  one 
hand,  or  condemns  on  the  other,  all  virtue,  all  vice  consists. 
Be  ours  then  the  earnest,  heartfelt  prayer — 

''What  conscieiice  dictates  to  be  done, 
Or  wams  me  not  to  do, 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 
That  more  than  heaven  pursue." 

But  "  what  does  the  poet  mean  T  you  will  perhaps  inquire  : 
''  is  not  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  the  sure  road  to 
heaven,  and  disobedience  to  them  the  road,  as  sure,  to  hell  ? 
Why  then  should  we  pursue  the  former  more  than  heaven, 
or  shun  the  latter  more  than  hell  V  The  poet^  if  I  understand 
him  aright,  intends  to  intimate,  and  surely  there  is  truth  in 
the  doctrine,  that  when  our  virtue  shall  have  attained  that 
^lighest  point  towards  which  it  should  be  always  struggling 
upwards,  we  shall  think  more  of  the  duty  than  of  the  reward, 
— of  the  transgression  than  of  the  punishment :  his  doctrine 
is,  that  the  perfecdy  virtuous  man  would  do  the  right,  and 
shun  the  wrong,  even  on  the  impossible  supposition,  that 
heaven  and  hell  could  change  places,  and  the  former  promise 
her  rewards  to  the  sinner,  and  the  latter  threaten  her  punish- 
ments to  the  righteous. 

Yes,  my  friends,  that  virtue  is  of  the  very  highest  qu)ality 
which  feels  that  it  is  seK-rewarded,  and  that  in  receding  from 
its  high  position  it  would  be  self-punished.  Not,  even  in 
this  infimcy  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature^  is  such  virtue 
altogether  unattainable.  I  trust  we  have,  each  one  of  u% 
sometimes  felt,  that  there  are  acts  of  baseness  of  which  no 
prospect  of  results,  however  desirable,  could  tempt  us  to  be 
guilty, — acts  of  virtue  which  contain  within  themselves,  in 
their  obvious  and  deeply-felt  excellence,  the  sufficient  motive 
for  their  performance,  and  which  we  should  feel  a  satisfac- 
tion and  sweetness  in  performing,  though  no  added  future 
joy— yea,  even  though  positive  suffering  and  sorrow — ^were 
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the  anticipated  consequence.  But  if  this  is  the  case  some- 
times, even  in  this  early  dawn  of  our  spiritual  day,  how  much 
more  surely  will  it  be  so  «is  the  sun  of  our  virtue  rises  to  its 
meridian  !  Surely  the  time  will  at  length  arrive,  when  duty 
and  happiness  will  become  identical  in  our  estimation, — when 
virtue  will  be  to  \is  its  own  reward,  vice  its  own  punishment, 
— ^when  we  shall  pursue  the  former  as  itself  a  heaven,  and 
shun  the  latter  as  itseK  a  hell !  To  be  governed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  then  is  virtue,  and  in  due  time  tvill  be 
happiness. 

But  conscience,  I  shall  be  reminded,  is  sometimes  ill-in- 
formed, and  leads  us  wrongly.  "  I  verily  thought  with  myseli^" 
says  St  Paul,  "that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  JS'azareth,  which  thing  I  also  did  in  Jeru- 
salem." JS'or  is  the  case  of  St.  Paul  by  any  means  a  singular 
one.  Good  men  have  often  done  the  thing  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  done,  with  a  clear  and  strong  conviction  that 
they  ought  to  do  it.  Like  Paul,  for  instance,  how  many 
truly  pious  zealots  have  in  former  ages  of  the  Church  perse- 
cuted, even  to  death,  those  whom  they  deemed  the  enemies 
of  God,  and  have  sincerely  believed  that,  in  doing  so,  they 
did  God  good  service  I  And  even  in  these  days  of  brighter 
light,  when  the  sinftdness  of  such  persecution  is  clearly  seen, 
and  when  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  and  the  stake,  and  every 
kind  and  degree  of  bodily  coercion,  for  opinion's  sake,  are 
not  merely  relinquished,  but  universally  denounced,  as  gra- 
tuitous and  wanton  cruelty,  what  multitudes  are  there  who 
still  continue  to  persecute  with  the  opprobrious  tongue,  the 
unkind  and  unsocial  manner,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  good 
offices  of  Christian  love,  those  whom  they  deem  to  be  in 
error ;  and  who  think  themselves  folly,  not  to  say  divinely, 
authorized  to  denoimce  all  such  as  wilful  perverters  of  God's 
truth,  merely  because  their  views  of  that  truth  happen  to  differ 
from  their  own ! 

Truly,  there  are  not  a  few  even  in  the  present  day, — mem- 
bers of  almost  every — ^might  I  not  say  every  ? — Christian  sect, 
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who,  if  they  were  called  to  on  account  for  their  unchristian 
treatment  of  their  fellow-men — ^yea,  and  their  fellow-christians 
too,  could  find  no  other  or  better  refuge  than  in  Paul's  excuse— 
"  I  verily  thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do  it." 

"  And  is  not  the  excuse  a  sufficient  one  f  you  may  well 
ask.  "Are  we  not  fiilly  justified  in  doing  that  which  we 
verily  think  with  ourselves  that  we  ought  to  do  ?  Even  on 
the  supposition  that  our  consciences  are  unenlightened,  is 
it  not  our  duty,  being  unaware  of  the  fact,  to  obey  their 
dictates?"  Doubtless  it  is;  so  long  as  the  darkness  con- 
tinues, we  must  unquestionably  find  our  way — we  can  do 
no  otherwise — ^by  the  dim  and  deceptive  light  i^at  we  have. 
But  let  us  not  forget,  that  we  must  always  be  on  the  look-out 
for  brighter  light ;  and  that  though,  in  any  particular  instance, 
the  plea,  truly  urged,  that  conscience  led  us  wrong,  will  be  a 
just  and  a  sufficient  one,  yet  that  we  may  still  remain  charge- 
able with  a  prior  criminality  in  having  wilfully  neglected  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  and  the  means  of  enlight- 
ening and  rectifying  conscience.  It  may  be  altogether  the 
misfortune,  and  in  no  degree  the  fault,  of  the  blind  man,  if 
he  falls  into  the  ditch,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
has  done  his  very  best  to  avoid ; — ^nevertheless,  he  may  still 
remain  punishable,  and  this  very  ML  may  be  a  part  of  his 
punishment,  for  that  previous  neglect  of  the  health  of  the 
precious  organ  of  sight  in  which  his  blindness  originated. 

"  It  is  an  undoubted  truth,"  says  an  able  modem  writer,* 
"that  a  conscience,  however  erroneous,  obliges.  But  though 
it  is  true  that  a  man  must  follow  his  conscience  when  made, 
the  question  returns,  whether  he  may  not  have  had  a  trifle  to 
do  with  making  it.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  man 
must  obey  his  conscience,  he  is  blameless  in  so  doing.  To  make 
him  so,  we  must  assume  that,  up  to  the  time  when  he  is  called 
on  to  act  in  obedience  to  its  authority,  he  had  nothing  to 
blame  in  the  process  by  which  he  has  come  to  have  such  a 

*  Henry  Rogers.     See  B.  H.  Qrayson's  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  48. 
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conscience."  '^  The  erroneoiis  conscience,"  he  adds  in  illustra- 
tion, ''of  a  Thug,  a  Mahometan  fanatic,  a  Eomish  inquisitor, 
we  cannot  doubt,  coerces  them  as  much  as  a  more  enlightened 
conscience  binds  an  apostle.  Does  it  therefore  leave  them  as 
blameless  ?     Is  it  not  absurd  to  say  so  T 

The  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  passage  is,  on  the  whole,  sub- 
stantially true,  but^  I  cannot  but  think,  somewhat  incorrectly 
expressed.  He  who  obeys  his  conscience,  whether  that  consci- 
ence be  erroneous  or  enlightened,  is,  and  must  be,  ''  blameless 
in  80  doing''  If  "  an  erroneous  conscience,"  as  this  writer  justly 
contends,  morally  "  coerces,"  then  he  who  has  it  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  obeying  its  dictates.  He  may  be  justly  blamed, 
nevertheless,  and  punished  too,  for  having  previoudy  neglected, 
provided  he  enjoyed^  the  means  of  enlightening  that  conscience 
and  correcting  the  errors  of  its  view.  I  say  ^^  provided  he  en- 
joyed/' for  many,  I  hope  and  believe,  have  acted  &om  mistaken 
views  of  duty,  whose  misfortune  it  has  been,  rather  than  their 
fiiult,  that  the  light  of  truth  has  not  shone  more  clearly  and 
brightly  on  their  minds. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  have  been  "Thugs," 
"  Mahometan  fenatics,"  yea  even  "  Eomish  inquisitors,"  who  may 
seek  and  £jid  shelter  from  final  condemnation  under  the  plea, 
sad  and  sorrowful  but  true,  that»  from  their  earliest  years, 
clouds  and  darkness  brooded  over  them,  which  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  see  through  or  disperse.  If  even  a  Paul, 
with  his  powerful  mind, — a  mind,  too,  on  which  the  light  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets  had  brightly  shone,  could  be  "a 
blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  iiyurious,"  and  yet  "  obtain 
mercy"  on  the  ground  that  ''he  had  done  it  ignorantly  in 
unbelief"  how  many  must  there  be,  far  less  favoured  than  he, 
for  whom  the  self-same  plea  will  not  be  without  avail ! 

Gladly  would  I  cherish  the  hope,  that»  of  the  Christian 
persecutors  without  number  who,  in  this  19th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  forgetting  their  Master's  test  of  disoipleship,  are 
anathematizing,  reviling,  and  calumniating  each  other,  no  small 
proportion  will  obtain  forgiveness,  solely  because,  like  some  at 
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least  of  those  who  stood  aroimd  our  dying  Master's  cross,  and 
who  were  the  subjects  of  his  all-embracing  pity  and  loving 
prayers,  they  "know  not  what  they  do." 

CarefdUy,  however,  let  us  remember^  my  friends — ^fbr  this  is 
a  lesson  which  I  am  anxious  to  impress  upon  you — ^that  though 
the  plea  of  conscience,  tnUy  toyed,  is  always  a  valid  and  suffi- 
cient one,  and  though  it  is  not  merely  an  exctucy  but  a  reason^ 
for  any  action,  that  we  can  honestly  and  deliberately  say — 
"  I  verily  think  with  myself  that  I  ou^t  to  do  it," — ^it  is  never- 
theless possible  that  conscience  herself  may  be  mistaken, — ^that 
we  may  honestly  think  it  our  duty  to  do  that,  whicby  ^th  added 
light,  we  should  clearly  see  it  to  be  our  duty  not  to  do;  and  that, 
consequently,  th^re  is  a  practical  duty  always  incumbent  upon 
us, — namely,  to  keep  the  eye  of  the  soul  always  open  for  the 
access  of  any  fresh  light  that  may  beam  upon  it, — ^to  direct  its 
view  to  every  quarter  from  which  we  have  any  reason  to  hope 
that  such  l^ht  may  proceed, — and  to  offer  up  unceasing  prayers 
to  Him  who  alone  can  effectually  and  fully  enlighten  our 
darkness,  and  who  may  posdbly  prove  to  us,  as  He  not  un&e- 
quently  has  proved^  tluEit  what  we  have  hitherto  deemed  light 
is  not  so,  but  rather  "  darkness  visible^" 

To  embrace  the  truth  heartily,  to  defend  it  courageously,  and 
to  act  upon  it  vigorously,  ao  &r  as  we  think  that  we  understand 
it,  are,  doubtless,  sacred  duties ;  but  it  is  no^  a  duty,  my  friends, 
hastily  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we  do  understand  it  perfectly, 
— ^that  no  fresh  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  finite  minds, — 
much  less  that  we  have  attaiaed  to  that  knowledge  of  it  which 
belongs  to  the  Infinite  Mind  alone.  Even  while  we  obey 
implicitly  the  dictates  of  conscience,  let  us  bear  carefully  in 
mind  that  the  human  conscience  is  always  feJlible,  and  should 
therefore  gladly  and  watchfully  avail  itseK  of  any  added  light 
that  reason  and  reflection  may  kindle  within,  or  God  shed 
down  upon  it  from  above. 

Neither  let  us  ever  forget,  that,  while  we  ought  to  be  strictly 
guided,  in  our  own  conduct,  by  our  own  views  of  truth  and 
duty,  other  men  have  an  equal  right  to  be  guided  by  theirs, 
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and  that  it  must  lemaiu  for  the  All-wise,  and  for  Him  alone,  to 
determine  in  the  last  resort  how  far  we,  or  they,  or  any  other 
of  His  fallible  creatures,  have  attained,  or  fallen  short  o^  that 
standard  which  exists  in  His  perfect  mind  alone.  We  are  all 
striving  to  assimilate  (mr  truth  to  G(yd^%  truth, — ^to  learn  to 
think  as  He  thinks  on  the  most  important  of  aU  subjects,  oar 
relations  to  Him  and  to  each  other.  Is  it  not  then  the  height 
of  presumption  for  any  one  or  more  of  us  to  assume,  and  to 
assert,  that  voe  have  certainly  succeeded,  and  that  all  those  who 
differ  from  us  have  as  certainly  failed,  in  attaining  this  highest 
object  of  human  aspiration  % 

Methinks,  if  we  would  only  remember  each  of  us  his  own 
fallibility,  we  might  amicably  unite  in  the  search  after  truth, 
rejoice  to  agree  when  our  views  might  happen  to  coincide, 
agree  to  differ  when  we  might  find  them  at  variance,  and, 
after  all  our  individual  and  joint  researches,  calmly,  rever- 
ently, and  lovingly  await  the  final  decision  of  Him  who  alone 
knoweth  perfectly  what  the  truth  is,  and  who  will  shew  us 
all,  in  His  own  due  time,  where  we  have  been  right,  and  where 
we  have  been  wrong, — ^where  we  have  missed  of  His  truth  in 
theory,  and  where  we  have  erred  from  it  in  practice.  In  what 
words  can  I  conclude  better  or  more  appropriately  than  those 
of  the  apostle  in  my  text — "  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God.  Let  us  not  therefore  judge 
one  another  any  more."    Amen. 
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PsAUf  Ixxzix.  46  : 
"  How  long,  Lord  ?    Wilt  Thou  hide  Thyself  for  ever  f* 

Whbn  the  Christian  glances  thoughtfully  over  the  state  of 
things  in  the  world  around  us  at  the  present  moment,  there 
must  be  produced  in  his  mind  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, which  may  extend  into  something  like  despair  of  any 
real  and  permanent  improvement  With  all  our  boasted  pro- 
gress, our  much  vaunted  civilization,  our  wide-spread  profession 
of  religion,  there  is  not  one  single  point  in  which  our  obser- 
vations of  the  state  of  mankind  can  be  altogether  satisfeu^tory. 
I  much  fear,  indeed,  that,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
advantages  we  now  possess,  remembering  the  great  diffusion 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  effect  of  the  printing-press  in 
multiplying  to  an  unheard-of  extent  the  means  of  intellectual 
cultivation  and  improvement,  the  degree  in  which  even  distant 
parts  of  the  earth  are  linked  together  by  the  steam-engine  and 
the  telegraph,  the  access  which  every  class  of  the  community 
has  to  the  refining  influences  of  art  and  literature,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  religious  culture,  not  only  open  to  all,  but  pressing 
for  attention,  and  seeking  entrance  into  every  heart, — ^I  fear 
ihat^  compared  with  theae  added  opportunities  and  advantages, 
our  moral  and  spiritual  state  is  as  low  as  that  of  any  nation 
has  been,  at  any  period,  compared  with  its  opportunities  and 
advantages. 

2g 
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Take  up.  for  instance*  m  nTinil>er*af  the  Hmes  neivspapeT, 
and  i>riid  iLere  the  hisrcrr  of  a  dar.  Leani  from  it  wliat  are 
the  striking  topics,  the  principal  eTcnts,  the  engrossing  news  of 
the  passiiii:  moEient,* — and  what  will  be  the  result  1  Most 
piominentlT  Toa  are  leminded  that  we  are  at  this  moment 
engaged,  in  a  war  with  a  large  pordon  of  the  subjects  of  this 
empire,  in  which  the  cmelti^  to  which  our  countrymen  are 
exposed  exceed  anything  before  experienced  in  modem  times, 
and  fiiUy  equal  the  atrocities  which  ancient  historians  have 
narrated,  and  for  the  narration  of  which  they  have  been 
accused  of  exaggeration  and  &kehood.  At  home,  you  read 
one  narratiTe  after  another  of  barbarous  murder,  sometimes 
shrouded  in  mystery  that  seems  impenetrable,  sometimes  actu- 
ated by  a  fierce  passion  that  scorns  concealment  In  the 
commercial  news  you  find  mercantile  credit  shaken  to  its 
centre,  and  CTery  item  confirming  the  impression  of  gloom 
and  difficulty.  Case  after  case  has  been  made  public  of 
wholesale  robbery,  by  men  considered  respectable,  beneyolent 
and  cTen  religious  members  of  the  community ;  and  you  have 
become  so  fiir  hardened  to  these  things,  that  you  do  not  now 
&el  exen  surprised  when  a  British  merchant,  once  a  name 
synonymous  with  high  principle  and  unstained  honour,  is  put 
on  his  trial  fiir  forgery.  Turn  to  the  Police-court  record, — 
there  are  children  of  tender  years  brought  up  for  pilfering^  and 
pronounced  hardened  offenders,  hopeless  criminals ;  there  are 
husbands  to  be  punished  for  beating  their  wives,  wives  con- 
denmed  for  assaults  on  their  husbands ;  parents  proved  to  be 
systematically  starving  their  offepring.  In  another  column 
you  may  read  letters  of  mutual  censure  and  recrimination  from 
the  representatives  of  hostile  religious  bodies,  and  you  are 
reminded  that,  not  long  since,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  these 
kingdoms  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  siege  by  the  agency  of 
street-preaching,  many  were  wounded  and  some  persons  were 
killed,  because  Christians  could  not  agree  as  to  how,  when 

♦  Preached  in  October,  1857. 
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and  by  whoHi,  the  gospel  was  to  be  spread  among  men.  Mean- 
while the  terrible  disease  which  has  before  devastated  our 
homes,  gives  notice  that  it  is  again  drawing  near ;  and  as  the 
first  few  heavy  drops  fall,  which  are  a  presage  of  the  approach- 
ing tempest^  and  as  the  distant  solemn  growl  of  the  thunder 
warns  ns  that  the  storm  is  raging  elsewhere,  and  will  soon  be 
npon  ns,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  it  will  find  ns,  in 
many  respects,  nnprepared  to  meet  it, — ^that  men  have  been 
so  busy  defending  vested  rights,  caring  for  selfish  projects, 
shielding  personal  privileges,  that  they  have  often  neglected 
or  revised  to  provide,  or  to  allow  others  to  provide,  for  the 
health  of  the  community.  And  while  thus  the  several  items 
of  intelligence  and  topics  of  interest  are  so  imsatis&ctory, 
there  runs  through  the  whole  the  same  painfcQ  current  of  sel- 
fishness, alike  of  classes  and  of  individuals ;  and  while  men 
meet  and  talk  about  social  reform  and  progress,  while  there 
is  a  disposition  to  do  everything  by  congresses,  societies, 
leagues  and  conferences,  the  down -trodden  still  moan  and 
languish  and  die,  with  none  to  raise  or  help  them;  the  people 
are  still  the  sport  of  designing  statesmen  and  aristrocratic 
place-hunters ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
each  individual  man,  as  man,  seems  as  little  cared  for  as  ever. 
WeU,  then,  may  the  Christian  cry,  "How  long,  Lord;  and 
wilt  TliDu  hide  Thyself  for  ever  1"  When  will  the  change 
come,  how  soon  will  the  night  be  over,  and  the  dawning 
appear  1  Yesff  after  year  goes  by,  and  can  it  be  truly  said 
that  there  is  more  practical  Christianity  among  us  than  there 
was,  or  is  likely  to  be  more  in  the  future  than  there  now  is  1 
Crime  does  indeed  diminish  in  some  directions,  but  in  many 
instances  only  changes  its  character ;  becomes  more  sly  and 
crafty,  more  dangerous  because  more  respectable.  The  high- 
wayman has  disappeared,  and  the  wholesale  embezzler  has 
taken  his  place,  and  levies  as  large  a  contribution  on  the  public. 
The  murderer  does  not  kill  his  victim  openly  in  the  street,  so 
often  as  in  olden  times,  but  he  slays  him  in  some  secret  place 
and  barbarously  mangles  his  remains  to  hide  the  deed    Politics 
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are  more  pure  than  they  used  to  be  only  in  appearance.  Cor- 
ruption does  indeed  shrink  from  open  manifestation,  and  places 
and  pensions  are  not  talked  of  as  the  acknowledged  price  by 
which  partizanship  may  be  purchased ;  but  expediency  is  still 
the  recognized  guide  of  statesmen,  it  rules  triumphant  in  high 
places,  and  principle  has  to  suffer  all  the  defeats  and  all  the 
disgrace  men  can  give  to  it  In  our  social  state  we  have  the 
clashing  of  the  different  orders  of  the  community;  we  have 
the  immensely  rich  side  by  side  with  the  miserably  poor ;  we 
have  many  honest,  industrious,  conscientious  men,  actually  a^ 
a  loss  how  to  gain  subsistence,  willing  to  work  hard,  but  unable 
to  find  work  to  provide  bread  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
We  have  persons  anxious  to  be  virtuous,  yet  driven  to  vice 
to  escape  starvation ;  and  we  have  those  yet  deadlier  social 
evils  and  miseries,  which  remain  a  stain  on  our  Christian 
civilization,  such  as  none  knows  how  to  remove,  and  few  dare 
even  to  meddle  with. 

This  dark  picture  need  not  be  dwelt  upon*  I  ask  you  to 
look  at  it  steadfastly,  thoughtfally  and  dispassionately  to  con- 
template society  around  you, — ^the  political,  social,  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  our  country, — ^and  I  feel  sure  you  will 
shudder  as  you  recognize  the  many  sores  that  are  manifest, 
even  on  the  siurfece :  when  you  perceive  the  corruption  that 
lurks  beneath,  and  which,  if  unchecked,  must  sooner  or  later 
break  forth,  you  will  cry — ^What  must  we  (as  a  nation)  do  to 
be  saved  1  "Whence  is  to  come  the  light  we  long  for  f  How 
long,  oh  Lord,  shall  these  things  last,  and  what  shall  be  their 
end? 

The  hope  of  mankind,  the  salvation  of  the  world,  the  remedy 
for  every  evil,  mxist  lie  in  individual  character  and  individual 
effort  With  the  help  of  God,  these  may  regenerate  society. 
Be  not  led  away  by  any  vague  reliance  on  Associations  of  any 
kind.  These  have,  within  proper  limits,  l^eir  resulting  bene- 
fits and  their  appropriate  work ;  but  associations  to  do  every- 
thing are  the  resource  of  idleness  and  cowardica  The  man 
who  is  'too  indolent  to  do  all  his  own  work,  or  too  fearful  to 
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perform  his  duties  and  fight  his  battles  for  himself,  tries  to 
persuade  others  to  join,  to  save  him  the  trouble  or  to  shield 
him  from  the  danger.  A  great  poUtical  movement — like  the 
establishment  of  Free-trade  principles — may  be  helped  on  by 
some  such  means ;  but  eyen  here  the  association  leaves  behind 
it  its  evils  and  inconveniences,  which  are  experienced  after  its 
work  is  accomplished.  A  great  social  reform — such  as  the 
orusade  against  strong  drink — ^may  be  ushered  into  existence 
by  an  associated  effort ;  but  it  is  powerful  just  so  far  as  indi- 
viduals support  it  and  work  in  it ;  and  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to 
rely  on  them,  and  begins  to  rely  on  the  intangible,  imaginary 
being  called  "  the  Society,"  it  fedls.  A  religious  organization 
— as  Wealeyan  Methodism-r-may  effect  a  great  change  in 
men's  feelings,  while  the  spirit  of  its  founder  lives  in  it ;  but 
unless  the  spirit  of  individual  wisdom,  energy,  zeal  and  love 
continue  to  pervade  it,  it  gives  rise  to  corruption,  the  salt  has 
lost  its  savour  and  is  good  for  nothiog.  The  perception  of 
this  truth  leads  many  far-sighted  men  to  postpone  supporting 
institutions  till  they  see  who  is  to  work  them,  and  to  give 
iherr  countenance  and  aid,  not  to  the  plan  or  the  function, 
but  to  the  individual  man  who  is  its  life.  This  reliance  cm 
individual  effort  is  surely  Ghristoaa.  How  did  Christ  set  to 
work  to  reform  the  world  9  He  established  no  league  or  bro- 
therhood or  church.  He  originated  no  political  revolution, 
dwelt  on  no  outward  plans  of  reform.  Though  things  were 
then  as  bad,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  they  could  be, — ^reli- 
gion a  dead  form,  morality  nothing  but  an  external  show, 
human  appetites  rampant  and  human  passions  victorious, — he 
never  seems  to  think  that  there  is  any  charm  by  the  magic  of 
which  the  whole  could  be  at  once  transformed,  or  any  possible 
substitute  for  individual  labour  and  endurance.  On  the  oon- 
traiy,  he  compared  his  influence  to  the  little  leaven  which 
must.gradually  leaven  the  whole  Itmip,  to  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  which  must  grow  into  a  tree,  and  to  the  fire  which  is 
kindled  from  a  spark.  His  first  business  was  to  purify,  raise 
and  strengthen  himself,  and  then  he  set  to  work,  as  an  indivi- 
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dual,  to  preach:  setting  the  best  example,  he  confirmed  it 
with  the  best  precepts ;  by  his  purity,  his  self-sacrifice,  hia 
firm  principle,  his  deep  spirituality,  he  became  One  with  God, 
and  was  thus  qualified  to  bring  men  to  God.  By  refonning 
the  individuals,  one  after  another,  who  came  within  his  influ- 
ence, and  by  living,  in  his  own  person,  a  life  of  humble,  earnest, 
prayerful  duty,  he  commenced  that  great  movement^  and  left 
in  the  world  that  holy  influence,  which  are  at  the  root  of  all 
that  is  purest  and  best  now  existing  among  men.  So  it  must 
be  now ;  those  who  wish  for  reform  of  any  kind  must  begin 
by  reforming  themselves.  No  improvement  can  be  effected 
without  individual  virtue.  God  makes  men  singly,  not  in 
masses,  and  gives  to  each  an  individual  will,  which  cannot  be 
confounded  in  the  general  will,  cannot  act  by  means  of  a  mul- 
titude, cannot  be  divested  of  a  separate  responsibility,  cannot 
achieve  greatness  except  by  its  own  eflbrts,  aided  indeed, 
sometimes  by  man,  and  always  by  God,  in  virtuous  exertion, 
but  yet  necessarily  and  uniformly  putting  forth  an  exertion 
of  its  own. 

Do  you  wish,  fellow-christians,  to  see  more  light  in  the 
world  ?  Do  you  agree  with  me,  that  the  clouds  are  very  dark 
about  us,  and  that  a  sunbeam  flitting  across  the  prospect  would 
give  us  a  blessed  hope  of  better  things  to  comel  Do  you. 
really  long  for  social,  political,  spiritual  improvement  among 
our  people  1  Shew  that  you  do  so,  prove  the  sinceriiy  of  your 
desires,  by  beginning  the  improvement  in  yourselves,  by  your- 
selves, for  yourselves.  Cast  out  selfishness,  each  one  from  his 
own  heart  Mortify  Mammon,  instead  of  offering  daily  sacri- 
fices to  the  idoL  Set  the  example  of  self-devotion.  Do  some- 
thing, give  up  something,  labour  in  something,  for  the  good 
of  others.  You  say  the  world  is  corrupt,  the  nation  is  degraded, 
the  people  are  in  a  low  moral  state;  and  what  does  it  aU 
mean?  Why,  that  the  individuals  who  inhabit  the  world, 
who  compose  the  nation,  of  whom  you  speak  in  the  aggregate 
as  the  people,  that  these  are  corrupt,  degraded,  and  in  a  low 
moral  state, — ^that  they  think  of  pleasure,  or  profit,  op  fiisbion. 
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more  than  they  think  of  truth,  of  duty,  and  of  God.  The 
remedy,  then,  is  for  each  individual  to  reform  himself  and  to 
exert  himself  to  throw  aside  the  weight  of  sin  and  self-indul- 
gence and  indolence  and  worldliness,  and  to  stand  forth,  a 
Christian  Man,  ready  to  labour,  ready  if  needs  be  to  suffer, — 
proving  himself  a  noble  child  of  God,  by  his  love  of  God's 
truth,  and  his  activity  in  God's  work 

Let  no  one  say,  that  all  this  is  true,  but  that  he  cannot 
begin  the  better  course.  Every  man  and  every  woman — aye, 
eveiy  child,  may  do  rights  however  disagreeable,  because  it  is 
right, — ^may  give  up  some  indulgence,  some  time,  some  thought, 
for  the  good  of  others, — ^may  work  in  some  way  to  improve 
the  world,  and,  above  and  before  all,  may  make  a  point  of 
improving  himself.  You  know  the  standard  of  excellence  to 
which  you  are  to  aspire,  the  example  which  Christ  has  set 
before  us.  Yes  (perhaps  you  say),  but  of  course  we  cannot 
be  like  him ;  we  must  always  be  far  below  his  excellence. 
Why  must  you  be  below  it  ?  Not  because  God  has  not  given 
you  a  nature  pure  and  capable  of  the  most  exalted  virtue ;  not 
because  you  are  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  high  excel- 
lence is  impossible;  but  because  you  voiU  not  exert  yourselves, 
because  you  are  sunk  in  trespasses  and  sins,  because  you  are 
of  the  world  worldly,  and  bound  down  to  the  earth,  with  its 
cares,  pleasures,  interests  and  occupations.  Or  if  you  deny 
this,  if  you  say  you  are  aspiring  to  goodness,  striving  after 
Christian  perfection,  then  you  need  not  despair,  with  your 
opportunities  and  advantages,  of  becoming,  in  some  measure, 
like  your  Master,  of  displaying  a  spirit  such  as  his  was. 

It  astonishes  and  shocks  the  thoughtful  Christian,  when 
he  sees  the  world  apparently  going  fast  to  ruin, — ^when  he 
witnesses  the  torments  endured  by  those  who  are  possessed 
with  the  demons  of  lust,  hatred,  covetousness  and  debauchery, 
— when  he  thinks  of  the  thousands,  groaning  in  misery,  whose 
moans  of  anguish  call  forth  no  effort  to  relieve  them, — ^blinded 
by  error,  and  with  none  trying  to  give  them  sight, — ^when 
there  rages  such  a  storm  of  passion  and  appetite  around  us. 
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that  bell  seems  let  loose  upon  the  earth, — ^when  what  is  done 
to  remedy  these  things  is  so  little  compared  with  the  evils,  so 
insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  professed  Chris- 
tianity,— ^it  is  at  once  surprising  and  awful  to  such  a  spectator 
to  see  us  going  calmly  on  in  our  usual  occupations,  money- 
getting,  pleasure-seeking,  self-pleasing,  full  of  our  own  pro- 
jects of  pride  or  ambition  or  avarice,  and  putting  forth  no 
sustained  and  vigorous  effort  to  lessen  the  fearful  evils  that 
surround  us.  Not  as  Christians  merely,  but  simply  as  men, 
with  human  hearts  in  our  bosoms  and  human  sympathies 
touching  us  with  gentle  feeling,  we  must  be  anxious  about  the 
future  of  our  race.  That  future  can  be  made  more  bright, 
men's  loads  can  be  lightened,  the  bowed-down  can  be  lifted 
up,  and  the  sorrowing  can  be  comforted,  by  nothing  but  by 
individual  self-improvement  and  effort  First  of  idl  let  us 
conquer  evil  in  our  own  hearts  and  our  own  conduct  Be* 
member  the  advantages  we  possess,  and  that  to  whom  much 
is  given,  of  them  much  will  be  required.  We  ruthlessly  con- 
d^nn  the  poor,  ignorant  Hindoo,  who,  with  a  vile  superstition 
in  the  place  of  religion,  with  unenlightened  mind  and  har- 
dened heart,  fierce  passions  and  cruel  habits,  has  steeped  his 
hands  in  innocent  blood, — ^and  truly  he  is  a  fearful  spectacle 
of  human  degradation ;  but  I  much  question  whether,  in  the 
eye  of  God,  that  Englishman  is  not  as  great  a  sinner,  who, 
professing  himself  a  Christian,  living  a  life  of  apparent  respec- 
tability, with  every  possible  means  of  improvement  granted 
to  him,  indulges  in  habitual  secret  sin,  destroys  his  powers  by 
drunkenness,  allows  himself  impure  pleasures,  or  wraps  him- 
self up  in  selfish  projects,  and  sinks  all  his  energies  in  the 
absorbing  pursuit  of  money. 

God  has  given  us,  in  Christian  England,  many  talents; 
what  an  account,  then,  will  He  demand  of  them !  how  great 
an  amount  of  individual  achievement  will  He  rigbtfiiUy  expect 
from  every  one  of  us ! 
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JESUS   ESTABLISHES   THE  LAW  AOT)   THE 
PROPHETS. 

BY    REV.    ROBERT   GIBSON,    A.B. 


Matthew  t.  17 — 19  : 

**  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law,  or  the  Prophets  :  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law, 
till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the 
same  shaU  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

After  enjoining  on  his  disciples  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  to  let  their  light  shine  before  men,  Jesus  next  sets  before 
them,  by  various  illustrations,  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
to  let  their  light  shine  through  their  actions,  which  would 
distinguish  them  palpably  from  those  who  then,  among  the 
Jews,  passed  for  holy  men. 

He  embraces  this  occasion  to  reftite  the  charge  spread  abroad 
by  the  Pharisees,  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
Law ;  and  this  he  does  by  indicating  the  tone  and  tendency 
of  his  own  teaching  and  religious  ideas,  which  directly  sup- 
ported and  effectually  promoted  and  accomplished  the  righ- 
teousness of  God,  that  righteousness  which  the  Old  Testament, 
"  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  aimed  to  produce  and  establish 
among  men,  but  imperfectly  succeeded  in  producing,  being 
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without  the  spirit  of  life  and  love  which  Christ  was  to  impart 
and  diffuse.* 

By  the  expression,  "  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  Jesus  here 
seems  to  point  to  the  morcU  principles  which  lie  at  the  founder 
turn  of  the  Old  Covenant  no  less  than  of  the  New,  resulting 
necessarily  from  those  two  essentials  of  righteousness,  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man  (Matt  xxiL  37).  For  as  to  the  ceremo- 
nial injunctions  on  which  the  Jewish  Pharisaic  teachers  so 
strenuously  and  zealously  insisted,  it  is  most  unmistakably 
manifest  that  Jesus's  teaching  tended  to  loosen  and  destroy 
their  hold  on  the  human  mind ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
those  among  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  who  most 
heartily  embraced  it  and  entered  most  into  its  spirit,  discarded 
what  St  Paid  caUs  "  the  handwriting  of  ordinances" — spumed 
with  indignation  the  idea  that  some  times  and  some  places 
were  in  themselves  more  holy  than  others^ — worshiped  Grod  in 
spirit — ^had  no  trust  in  outward  rites  or  in  an  outward  obe- 
dience, but  in  the  feeling  and  exercise  of  faith  and  love. 

Conspicuous  and  pre-eminent  among  these  was  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  earnestly  and  unfliachingly  resisted  the  intrusion 
into  the  church  of  Jewish  rigour,  and  narrowness  of  heart,  and 
self-righteousness,  and  will-worship,  imploring  and  charging 
his  disciples  to  "  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
had  made  them  free."t 

Equally  or  even  more  plain  is  it  that  Jesus  cannot  mean 
the  political  institutions  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Those  institu- 
tions are  obviously  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  Israelitish  people.  Christianity,  a  universal  religion,  was 
fettered  with  no  form  of  government,  nor  with  any  peculiarities 
of  social  arrangements.  It  interfered  direcUy  wiUi  none  of  the 
existing  modes  of  government  or  institutions  of  social  life. 
It  denounced  not  despots  and  despotisms ;  it  did  not  imme- 
diately and  distinctly  reprobate  the  enormities  of  polygamy  and 

♦  See  Neander's  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  229 — ^231,  in  John  ITOUntocVs 
Transktion. 

+  See  Epiatle  to  the  Gaktians. 
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slaveiy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  contented  itself  with  intro- 
ducing certain  grand  principles,  and  with  evoking  and  cherish- 
ing a  spirit  utterly  at  yariance  with  those  social  evils,  and  such 
as  could  not  fail  eventually  to  eradicate  them. 

In  respect  to  the  fundamental  principles,  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man,  on  which  rested  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
faith  in  Christ  did  "not  make  void,"  but  "established  the  Law/* 
Jesus  did  not  destroy,  but  confirmed,  extended  and  rendered 
truly  effective  the  Prophets, 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  text^  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Jewish  rabbis,  whom  Jesus  here  had  in  view,  divided  the 
precepts  of  God's  law  into  great  and  little,  and  placed  among 
the  latter  the  precepts  which  related  to  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  truth  and  justice,  goodness  and  love ;  while  they 
urged  as  indispensable  every  nicety  of  ceremonial  worship. 
Against  so  preposterous  and  ruinous  a  doctrine  the  soul  of 
Jesus  burned  with  holy,  tmquenchable  fire.  In  contrast  with 
this  perversion  of  nature,  this  outrage  against  God  and  man, 
his  voice  was  raised  to  declare  with  solemn  emphasis,  that 
"  whosoever  should  break  one  of  the  least  of  those"  disparaged 
precepts  of  moral  duty,  should  be  utterly  disowned  by  him, 
should  have  not  the  slightest  share  in  the  privileges  and  bless- 
ings of  Mb  kingdom ;  whereas  whosoever  should  practise  them 
and  strive  to  bring  Yna  fellow-beings  under  their  influence, 
should  be  acknowledged  by  him  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
beloved  of  his  disciples,  and  be  honoured  with  the  highest 
rewards. 

1.  The  most  obvious  practical  inference,  therefore,  from 
this  solemn  and  emphatic  declaration  of  Christ  is,  that  moral 
principles  are  of  paramount  importance  to  his  disciples.  Jesus 
denounces  shame  and  woe  on  the  morcU  offender,  on  the  indi- 
vidual who  wittingly  and  wilfully  practises  vice  and  seduces 
and  corrupts  his  fellows.  Jesus  honours  and  blesses  the  man 
of  upright  and  virtuous  heart,  who  himself  feels  the  constrain- 
ing spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  aims  to  convert  the 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways.     This  man  is  a  genuine 
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disciple  of  Jesus,  a  loyal  subject  of  Mes&iah^s  kingdom^  a  fel- 
low-worker with  Christ  and  with  God,  and  an  nnqnestioinable 
heir  of  his  kingdom.  Bat  Jesus  pronounces  no  woe  on  those 
who  err  concerning  matters  of  opinion  or  specolatiTe  behef ; 
nor  does  he  intimate  that  notional  correctness  will  ensure  "an 
abundant  entrance  into  his  heavenly  kingdom."  He  says  not, 
**  WhosoeTer  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary 
that  he  hold"*  a  certain  opinion  respecting  GJod's  nature ;  hut 
he  affirms  that  those  who  have  been  and  have  done  good  shall 
rise  to  everlasting  life.  According  to  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
not  he  who  happens  to  have  received  baptism  £rom  a  certain 
priesthood,  and  to  have  worshiped  in  a  certain  building,  and 
to  have  employed  regularly  certain  forms,  and  to  have  eaten 
the  memorial  bread  and  drunken  the  memorial  wine  presented 
by  certain  sacred  and  sanctifying  hands, — ^not  this  man  is  em- 
phatically safe  and  blessed ;  but  in  every  nation,  in  every  sect, 
under  any  building,  or  under  the  vault  of  heaven,  with  or 
without  mediators,  using  forms  of  words  or  no  words  at  all,  he 
who  fears  and  loves  God  and  works  righteousness  is  accepted 
By  Jesus,  hi  more  distinctly  and  unequivocally  than  by  the 
prophets  who  preceded  him,  does  God  declare  that  He  ''will 
have  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice,"  that  He  "  requireth  no  offer- 
ing" at  our  hands,  but  that  we  "  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  our  Grod." 

It  is  true  that,  in  our  present  state  of  imperfection  and 
frailty,  stated  periods  and  places  of  worship,  and  a  certain 
order  of  service,  are  not  merely  useful,  but  perhaps  to  most  of 
us  needful  to  the  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  But  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  these  are  only  circumstances, 
that  they  have  no  intrinsic  and  independent  value,  that  they 
are  only  so  far  important  as  they  are  connected  with  and  con- 
ducive to  real  devotion  and  virtue.  We  should  place  no  con- 
fidence in  them ;  we  should  be  as  far  as  possible  from  priding 
ourselves  in  their  observance ;  we  should  value  them  only  as 
the  means  of  sanctifying  our  hearts,  and  quaUfying  us  for  living 
soberly,  righteously  and  piously.     In  Jesus  Christ  mere  out- 
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ward  religion  is  of  no  avail ;  justice,  fidelity  and  love  ar^all 
in  alL  "  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  re- 
quired this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts  ?  Bring  no  more 
vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me ;  the  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away 
with;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  new 
moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth  :  they  are  a 
trouble  unto  me ;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them.  And  when  ye 
spread  forth  your  hands,  I  wiU  hide  mine  eyes  from  you  :  yea, 
when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear  :  your  hands  are 
full  of  blood.  Wash  you,  make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil 
of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil ;  learn 
to  do  well ;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the 
fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow"  (Isaiah  L  12 — 17). 

Let  us,  therefore,  admire  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness 
as  manifested  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Gk)8peL  In  all  their 
essentials,  both  are  conspicuously  holy  and  just  and  good. 
In  aU  God's  revelations  to  mankind,  the  object  evidently  is 
nothing  else  but  the  elevation,  improvement  and  blessedness 
of  His  creatures.  They  bear  an  important  part  in  the  educa- 
tion of  His  children.  As  this  is  obvious,  what  fair  excuse  will 
be  left  to  us  if  we  yield  not  obedience  to  His  laws  ?  How 
shall  we  escape  the  overwhelming  condemnation  of  our  own 
hearts,  if  we  hearken  not  to  His  voice  distinctly  calling  us  to 
honour  and  blessedness  ] 

2.  Another  important  lesson  derivable  from  this  passage  of 
our  Lord's  discourse  is  this — ^that  no  immorality  is  of  trifling 
consequence.  It  intimates  that,  in  relation  to  moral'  affairs, 
he  who  indulges  any  wrong  habit,  however  apparently  trivial, 
is  in  imminent  danger.  "  Whosoever  shall  break  one  of  these 
least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  is  true  that  Jesus 
here  emphatically  insists  on  the  sin  of  seducing  others  to  evil. 
Knowingly  and  deliberately  to  instil  false  and  mischievous 
sentiments,  wilftilly  to  corrupt  another's  moral  nature,  is  indeed 
an  inhuman,  a  Satanic  employment.     Absurd  would  it  seem 
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to  assure  such  an  one  that  he  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  Chrisfs 
kingdom.  "What  concord  between  light  and  darkness  1  What 
agreement  between  Christ  and  Eehal  ?"  But  perhaps  many 
of  those  who  would  shrink  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  from 
thus  directly  promoting  evil,  and  who  unhesitatingly  rank 
themselves  with  the  friends  and  advocates  of  virtue,  are  yet 
guilty  of  indirectly  promoting  vice,  or  at  least  of  hindering  the 
advance  of  goodness ;  they  consent  to  encourage  "  at  second* 
hand  evils  which  they  would  not  commit  as  prifidpcLU,^* 
"  Linked  together  as  men  are  in  society,  it  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  perform  an  unwarrantable  action  without  some  sort  of 
co-operation  from  creditable  men.  This  co-operation  is  not 
often,  except  in  flagrant  cases,  refased ;  and  thus  not  only  is 
the  commission  of  such  actions  facilitated,  but  a  general  relax- 
ation is  induced  in  the  practical  estimates  which  men  form  of 
the  standard  of  rectitude.  Since  then,"  continues  the  author 
from  whom  this  remark  is  borrowed,  "  so  much  evil  attends 
this  agency  in  unwarrantable  conduct,  it  manifestly  becomes  a 
good  *man  to  look  around  upon  the  nature  of  his  intercourse' 
with  others,  and  to  consider  whether,  he  is  not  virtually  pro- 
moting evils  which  his  judgment  deprecates,  or  reducing  the 
standard  of  morals  in  the  world."  You  "  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  that  if  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  slave 
trade  should  establish  a  manufactory  of  manacles  and  thumb- 
screws and  iron  collars  for  the  slave  merchants,  he  would  be 
grossly  inconsistent  with  himself"  You  "  will  perceive,  too, 
that  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  abolition  would  be  almost  nul- 
lified by  the  viciousness  of  his  example,  and  that  he  would 
bring  discredit  on  pretensions  to  philanthropy.  Now  apply 
the  principles  which  this  illustration  exhibits  to  other  and  less 
flagrant  cases.  Other  cases  of  co-operation  with  evil  may  be 
less  flagrant  than  this,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  inno- 
cent." '^  In  all  our  concerns  it  is  necessaiy  that  nothing  we 
do  may  carry  the  appearance  of  approbation  of  the  works  of 
wickedness,  make  the  unrighteous  more  at  ease  in'unrighteous- 
ness,  or  occasion  the  injuries  committed  against  the  oppressed 
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tp  be  more  lightly  looked  over."  "  Undoubtedly,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  wash  our  hands  in 
innocency.  But  if  we  cannot  avoid  all  agency,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  evil  things,  we  can  avoid  much ;  and  it  will  be  early 
enough  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  complete  purity,  when 
we  have  dismissed  from  our  conduct  as  much  impurity  as  we 
can."* 

But  though  the  solenm.  declaration  of  Christ  which  we  are 
considering  leads  us  chiefly  to  reflect  on  the  case  of  immoral 
agency^  of  instigating  others  to  wrong,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
aiding  others  in  evil,  and  thus  promoting  the  reign  of  un- 
righteousness,— yet  the  absurdity  would  be  vast  of  fancying 
that  we  may  mdiwduaUy  indulge  in  vice,  provided  we  take 
care  not  to  injure  the  morality  of  our  fellow-men.  In  the  first 
place,  the  supposition  of  a  detached,  isolated  sinner  is  the  sup- 
position of  an  impossibility.  Every  man,  even  the  most  insig- 
nificant individual,  exercises  some  influence  on  society.  But 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  good  or  evil  which  a  man  did 
remained  with  him,  if  its  effects  reached  no  one  else,  still  the 
idea  is  inexpressibly  monstrous  and  horrible  that  any  rational 
being  should  injure  his  own  nature,  should  obstruct  his  own 
progress  to  happiness.  But  this  is  what  every  persistent  sinner 
does.  He  opposes  his  own  welfare.  How  painful  the  con- 
templation of  such  madness  must  be  to  a  holy  and  benevolent 
mind  like  that  of  Jesus  I  We  can  but  imperfectly  imagine 
this  pain,  because  we  are,  even  the  best  of  us,  sharers  in  the 
malady,  and  our  souls  are  dimmed  and  blunted,  so  that  we  see 
not  nor  feel  the  greatness  of  the  eviL  In  all  the  teaching  and 
in  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  we  perceive  clearly  and  strongly 
set  forth  his  earnest,  anxious  wish  that  all  and  each  should 
attain  the  happiness  and  glory  of  an  entire  virtue.  Christianity 
imperatively  requires  of  its  disciples  the  resolute  relinquish- 
ment of  all  sin,  and  the  adoption  and  cultivation  of  every 
virtue,  and  holds  out  to  our  futh  and  hope  a  heaven  in  which 

♦  See  Dymond'8  Principles  of  Morality,  Vol.  I.  pp.  336,  337,  348. 
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enjoyment  will  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  our  advance  in 
truth,  righteousness  and  goodiaess.  Its  teachers  ever  exhort 
us  to  "  abstain  from  every  sort  of  evil"  (1  Thess.  v.  22) ;  "  to 
stand  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God"  (Coloss.  iv.  12) ;  "to 
be  perfect  as  our  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  (Matt  v.  48). 
The  tendency  of  every  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  impress 
us  with  the  sentiment  that  a  consistent  and  entire  virtue  is 
that  which  ought  to  characterize  the  disciple  of  Christ. 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  a  striking  and  apparently  perplexing  passage  in  St,  James's 
Epistle,  cL  ii.  10,  11.  That  apostle  lays  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that "  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend 
in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  aU.  For  he  that  said.  Do  not 
commit  adultery,  said  also.  Do  not  kOL  'Now  if  thou  commit 
no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill^  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of 
the  law."  A  sentence  this  which,  if  taken  in  its  strictest 
meaning,  conveys  the  absurd  notion  that  all  oflfences  are  equal, 
and  that  he  who  has  broken  one  law  shall  endure  equal  punish- 
ment'as  if  he  had  violated  all ;  but  which,  if  taken  as  it  was 
intended  by  the  apostle,  announces  the  important  and  yet 
much-neglected  truth,  that  the  transgression  of  even  one  com- 
mandment is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  trifle,  because,  inasmuch 
as  each  has  God  for  its  Author,  the  violation  of  any  one  injures 
His  majesty  and  authority.  In  fact,  the  man  who  knowingly 
and  wilfully  disobeys  one  precept,  shews  by  that  very  circum- 
stance that  he  is  not  actuated  by  reverence  for  the  Legislator, 
but,  even  in  those  actions  which  appear  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  is  influenced  by  other  considerations  than  the  fear  of 
God.  How  important  and  yet  how  much  slighted  is  this 
principle,  that  wiKul  disobedience  even  to  a  single  moral  law 
is  full  of  danger  and  mischief !  How  often  do  we  meet  with 
the  case  of  a  person  apologizing  for  the  omission  of  a  confessed 
duty,  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  but  one  !  "  I  confess,"  says 
one,  "  that  I  am  deficient  in  the  difficult  virtue  of  seK-control 
and  temperance ;  but  then  I  am  attentive  to  other  duties ;  I 
am  just  and  fair  in  my  dealings  with  my  feUow-men ;  I  am 
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candid  and  charitable  in  my  judgment  of  the  world ;  I  am  not 
unmindful  to  exercise  benevolence  and  liberality.  May  I  not 
hope  that  on«  little  failing  will  not  be  strictly  noticed  1"  But 
this  balancing  of  virtues  against  vices  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  Christian  morality.  It  is,  no  less,  thoroughly  unsound 
and  unable  to  stand  the  investigation  of  enlightened  reason. 
Is  it  not  absurd  that  we,  not  only  by  our  very  nature  confined 
and  limited  in  our  ken,  but  withal  biassed^ by  self-love  and 
blinded  by  passion,  should  set  up  as  judges  of  the  extent  of 
injury  likely  to  ensue  from  our  own  errors  and  wrong-doings  ? 
Is  it  not  absurd  for  a  man  to  imagine  himself  qualified  to 
decide  accurately  on  the  merits  of  his  own  case  1  Every  one 
is,  of  course,  well  inclined  to  extenuate  his  own  faults  and 
exalt  his  own  virtues.  On  this  plan,  what  sin  is  there  which 
will  not  lose  its  ugliness  ?  What  duty,  which  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  its  legitimate  importance  ?  The  only  safe  principle 
is,  that  the  ascertained  will  of  God  is  in  all  instances  to  be 
complied  with.  He  who  is  absolutely  impartial  and  infinite 
in  knowledge  can  decide  the  different  degrees  of  merit  or 
demerit  of  ^  this  and  that  action,  and  His  decision  must  be  in- 
fallible. It  is  our  wisdom  to  obey  the  intimations  of  His  wiU, 
to  avoid  every  kind  and  degree  of  vice,  to  pursue  unremittingly 
every  virtue,  to  discharge  resolutely,  unflinchingly,  every  duty. 
3.  In  the  next  place,  we  derive  from  this  declaration  of  our 
Lord  a  sure  test  of  religious  opinions  and  systems.  Since 
morality  is  exhibited  in  Christianity  as  of  paramount  import- 
ance, an  opinion,  or  system  of  opinions,  is  to  be  confided  in 
or  suspected,  valued  or  slighted,  loved  or  hated,  accepted  or 
rejected,  as  it  appears,  upon  examination,  to  have  a  tendency 
to  strengthen  and  cherish,  or  to  weaken  and  destroy,  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  in  moral  sentiment  and  principle.  A  doc- 
trine which  tends  plainly  to  undermine  men's  sense  of  justice, 
truthfulness  and  love,  must  be  false ;  and  though  we  may 
chance  to  be  unable  to  discern  the  inconclusiveness  of  the 
arguments  urged  in  its  support,  yet  ought  we  to  reject  it 
with  indignation.      We  must  have  recourse  for  protection 
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to  OUT  instinctive  impulses  in  favour  of  virtue.  On  the  other 
hand,  therefore,  if  a  doctrine  plainly  honours  goodness, — if  its 
manifest  tendency  is  to  conciliate  love  to  God  and  man,  and 
'  to  generate  and  nurture  a  noble,  manly,  energetic  practical 
virtue, — ^we  ought  to  view  it  with  affection,  and  clasp  it  a^ 
once  to  our  hearts. 

Eeferring  once  more  to  the  case  of  immoral  agency,  let  us 
reflect  how  many  and  subtle  are  the  devices  of  the  enemy. 
By  pusillanimously  concealing  your  hatred  of  wrong  or  your 
approbation  of  right ;  by  smiling  with  contemptuous  pity  on 
him  whose  attachment  to  rectitude  seems  to  you  enthusiasti- 
cally ardent ;  by  joining  in  the  laugh  against  disinterested 
sincerity  and  earnestness ;  by  yielding  to  the  mistaken,  inte- 
rested views  of  relatives,  Mends,  or  fellow-citizens,  contrary 
to  your  own  better  judgment  and  feeling ;  by  furthering,  or 
not  exerting  yourself  to  hinder  the  diffusion,  or  to  counteract 
the  effects,  of  mischievous  sentiment;  in  a  word,  by  not 
throwing  whatever  of  influence  you  may  happen  to  possess 
into  the  right  scale,  you  so  far  rank  yourselves  among  the 
opposers  of  righteousness  and  of  man*s  true  welfare.  "He 
who  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me ;  and  he  who  gathereth  not 
with  me,  scattereth  abroad." 

Yes !  It  is  not  enough  that  we  abstain  from  evil ;  we  must 
learn  to  do  good ;  we  must  actively  promote  Christ's  kingdom. 
On  all  his  followers  is  it  enjoined  that  they  hold  forth  the 
word  of  life,  and  shine  as  lights  in  the  world.  Every  one  of 
us  is  under  obligation  to  employ  his  means  and  opportunities 
for  instructing  the  ignorant,  awakening  the  torpid,  binding 
down  the  thoughtless,  reclaiming  the  wandering,  disentangling 
the  perplexed,  healing  the  broken-hearted,  animating  the  dis- 
pirited and  the  loitering,  encouraging  and  supporting  the  timid 
and  the  tempted, — ^ia  short,  for  aiding  aU  his  brethren  in  the 
pursuit  of  '<  the  prize  of  their  high  calling  of  Grod  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

In  this  work,  arduous  as  it  confessedly  is,  how  power&d  is 
the  encouragement  derived  from  the  example  of  him  who 
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invites  and  urges  us  to  undertake  and  accomplish  it !  Direct- 
edy  animated,  and  upheld  by  faith  in  God  and  love  to  man, 
Jesus  held  fast  his  integrity,  though  on  all  sides  tempted  and 
harassed,  and  has  enjoyed  the  exquisite  triumph  of  bringing 
many  brethren  to  glory.  The  like  support  will  doubtless  be 
vouchsafed,  according  to  their  necessities,  to  all  who  in  the 
same  spirit  devote  themselves  to  the  same  work ;  and  the  like 
glory  and  joy  awaits  them  alL  May  it,  then,  be  the  fixed 
resolve  of  all  here,  that,  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  we  will 
aim  and  strive  incessantly  to  cherish  and  confirm  the  love  of 
whatever  is  true,  just  and  good ;  and  may  God  continually 
inspire  us  with  the  requisite  wisdom,  enterprise,  courage  and 
firmness !     Amen. 


LITE  m  TEUTBL* 

BY     REV.     J.     PANTON     HAM. 


2  John  4 : 
**I  rejoiced  greatly  that  I  found  of  thy  children  walking  in  truth." 

As^I  propose  to  address  myself  this  morning  specially  to 
the  youthful  portion  of  the  congregation,  I  shall  assume, 
without  entering  upon  the  debateable  questions  in  reference 
to  the  design  aud  destination  of  this  brief  Epistle,  that  it  is 
a  private  pastoral  note,  prompted  by  Christian  fidelity  and 
affection,  written  by  the  venerable  Apostle  John  to  some  emi- 
nent Christian  lady,  in  whose  religious  welfare  and  that  of 
her  family  he  took  a  special  personal  interest  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  many  brief  notes  of  this  kind  were 
written  by  the  apostles  to  their  more  intimate  friends  and 
acquaintance,  and  the  wonder  is  that  more  of  them  have  not 
been  preserved  among  the  precious  remains  of  such  eminent 
and  highly  distinguished  persons.  I  for  one  should  be  sorry 
if  critical  sagacity  succeeded  in  establishing  the  mystical  cha- 
racter of  this  Epistle,  and  proving  beyond  contradiction,  that 
under  the  delicate  imagery  of  "the  elect  lady,"  we  are  to 
understand  a  general  allusion  to  the  whole  Christian  ChurcL 
Much  more  interesting,  I  presume,  it  is  generally  regarded 
on  the  supposition  that  "  the  elect  lady"  was  some  eminent 
Christian  woman,  held  in  particular  regard  by  St.  John  as 
one  of  his  personal  friends.    In  this  more  natural  and  obvious 
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aspect,  the  Epistle  comes  down  to  us  as  a  very  acceptable 
fragment  of  the  beloved  apostle's  private  correspondence,  and 
gives  us  some  insight  into  the  quality  of  his  private  friend- 
ships. The  Third  Epistle  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  together 
they  contribute  a  very  welcome  variety  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  apostolical  Epistles. 

The  friendship  of  the  apostle  for  this  excellent  woman 
manifested  itself  among  other  ways,  in  the  interest  he  took 
in  her  children.  It  had  come  to  his  knowledge  by  some  means 
that  807ne  of  her  children  (as  it  might  have  been  more  fully 
expressed  in  our  version)  were  living  a  truly  Christian  life, 
and  he  could  not  forbear  the  expression  of  his  hearty  congra- 
tulation on  this  feet  "  I  rejoiced  greatly,"  he  writes,  "  that 
I  found  of  thy  children  (sotm  of  thy  children)  walking  in 
truth."  It  was  a  sincere  pleasure  to  him  that  he  could  so 
congratulate  her  in  reference  to  some  of  her  children.  With 
a  fine  delicacy,  which  true  affection  always  prompts,  he  makes 
only  an  implied  allusion  to  the  other  or  others  of  whom  he 
had  not  had  so  gratifying  a  report  They  were  not  all  "  walk- 
ing in  truth."  A  very  common  fSact,  alas !  in  family  experi- 
ence. What  Christian  parent  is  not  interested  in  such  a 
congratulation  as  this  ?  Can  there  be  a  purer,  a  more  exalted 
satisfjEUition  to  a  Christian  fether  or  mother,  than  the  assurance 
that  their  children  are  giving  evidence  in  the  entire  spirit  and 
conduct  of  their  youthful  lives  that  their  sympathies  are  su- 
premely with  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report  1 — ^that  even  at  their  tender  age  the  signs  of  truth- 
fulness, and  purity,  and  uprightness,  are  unmistakably  shining 
forth  % — ^that  piety,  in  its  love  and  reverence  towards  God,  its 
love  and  reverence  of  themselves  their  parents,  and  its  love 
and  honour  of  all  mankind,  is  the  deeply-rooted  and  holy  dis- 
position of  their  souls  1  The  Christian  minister,  too, — ^is  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  the  younger  members 
of  his  congregation  are  "walking  in  truth,"  or  walking  in 
moral  fSEdsehood, — whether  their  moral  signs  are  those  of 
Christian  purity  and  integrity,  or  those  of  corruption  and  dis- 
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honour, — whether  they  are  advancing  on  the  holy  highway  of 
manly  piety  and  immortal  life,  or  gradoally  descending  the 
great  broadway  of  suicidal  godlessness  and  inevitable  death  ? 
We  are  all,  parents  and  ministers,  interested  in  the  charac- 
teristics and  destinies  of  these  yonng  persons,  the  hope  of  the 
fiiture ;  and  therefore  I  make  no  apology  for  proposing,  at  this 
season  of  the  year  especially,  when  we  all  nsually  have  more 
of  them  aronnd  us  both  in  our  homes  and  our  churches,  to 
devote  a  discourse  more  particularly  to  them.  If  I  am  able 
to  speak  to  some  purpose  this  morning,  we  shall  all,  if  not  in 
our  more  immediate  interest,  at  least  in  our  common  Christian 
sympathies,  find  our  reward  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  together. 
Give  me  then  your  patient  and  generous  attention,  my  dear 
young  friends,  while  I  explain  to  you  the  occasion  of  the  holy 
apostle's  great  rejoicing,  and  endeavour  to  make  plain  to  your 
understanding  the  meaning  of  "walking  in  truth,"  and  to 
commend  to  you  the  example  of  these  young  persons  who  had 
won  for  themselves  such  high  approbation.  St  John  was  at 
the  time  he  wrote  this  Epistle  a  very  aged  man.  Soon,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  he  would  have  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
world  in  which  he  had  lived  so  long  in  honour  and  usefulness. 
"He  had  fought  a  good  fight,  he  had  kept  the  faith,  and 
henceforth  there  was  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  righteousness 
in  heaven."  But  he  loved  the  world  he  was  expecting  so  soon 
to  leave,  and  for  the  welfare  of  which  he  had  so  faithfully 
laboured ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  deep  joy  to  him  in  his  de- 
clining years  to  see  the  children  of  faithful  Christians  growing 
up  baptized  with  the  holy  spirit  of  God,  aad  preparing  to  carry 
forward  the  great  work  of  personal  and  social  regeneration  from 
which  he  must  shortly  and  for  ever  retire.  He  saw  in  some 
of  the  children  of  this  excellent  lady  the  promise  that  the  good 
work  of  holiness  and  righteousnes?  would  go  forward  in  the 
world  to  final  completion,  and  that  he  and  his  brother  apostles 
had  not  laboured  in  vain  nor  spent  their  strength  for  nought 
Besides  this,  it  was  a  blessed  sight  to  one  so  fiill  of  the  spirit 
of  God  himself,  to  see  that  young  persons  were  committing 
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themselves  to  this  holy  enterprize, — ^that  they  were  thus  dedi- 
cating their  earliest  years  to  the  service  of  GU)d,  and  thereby 
declaring  their  purpose  to  surrender  their  whole  life  a  willing 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  was  their  reasonable 
service.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  venerable  apostle's  joy. 
"  I  have  no  greater  joy" — ^we  hear  him  say  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  "well-beloved  G«ius" — "than  to  hear  that  my  children 
walk  in  truth." 

As  I  am  addressing  such  young  persons  as  are  of  sufficient 
age  to  be  capable  of  understanding  and  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion,  I  shall  not  speak  to  you  as  to  young  children, 
but  as  those  who  have  crossed  the  verge  of  responsible  lifet 
and  are  undergoing  that  process  of  moral  and  spiritual  forma- 
tion which  develops  and  establishes  individual  character.  I 
shaU  presume  on  so  much  understanding  and  moral  sensibility 
as  may  be  naturally  looked  for  in  the  period  of  youth.  I  shall 
take  for  granted  that  your  minds  are  siifficiently  matured  for 
the  presentation  of  motives  that  could  not  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  affect  you  were  you  still  of  the  tender  age  of  such  as 
are  commonly  classed  among  children.  I  speak  to  you  as  to 
youth,  who  have  already  made  some  progress  in  what  is  gene- 
rally understood  as  education,  the  development  and  cultivation 
of  your  mental  powers ;  and  I  invite  you  to  ponder,  with  that 
capacity  of  intelligent  and  serious  reflection  which  you  may  be 
presumed  to  possess,  the  lessons  suggested  in  this  highest 
department  of  aU  in  the  temple  of  a  complete  education,  which 
the  author  of  our  text  describes  as  "  walking  in  truth." 

Tou  will  of  course  perceive  that  this  expression,  "  walking 
in  truth,"  is  a  figure  of  speech,  under  which  the  course  of  life 
is  compared  to  a  "  walk,"  which  may  be  upright,  or  prone  and 
grovelling — direct,  or  devious — dean,  or  dirty — in  earnest  pur- 
pose, or  halting  hesitancy.  It  is  a  very  common  melaphor  in 
the  Scriptures.  We  read  there  of  persons  "  walking  in  all  the 
commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless ;"  and 
"  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;"  and  of  others  "  walking 
in  craftiness,"  and  "walking  after  their  own  lusts."    The 
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.apostles  exhort  us  to  "  walk  as  children  of  light,"  to  "  walk 
honestly,"  to  "  walk  in  wisdom,"  to  "  walk  in  love,"  to  "  walk 
in  the  spirit,"  and  to  "  walk  in  Christ."  "  Let  your  walk  and 
conversation  be  such  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ."    Like  | 

most  of  the  metaphors  of  Scripture,  it  is  selected  for  its  very  ! 

obviousness,  and  is  sufficiently  simple  to  need  no  explanation.  i 

"  Walking  in  truth"  is  the  same  as  living  in  truth — ^making  | 

truth  the  great  object  and  end  of  all  personal  axstivity,  at  all  j 

times  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  habitual  effort  after 
truth  in  thought  and  feeling,  in  word  and  action, — ^the  daily 
aim  to  bring  both  soul  and  body  only  into  truthftil  relations, 
and  into  all  such  relations  as  are  possible, — is  what  the  apostle 
means  by  this  figure  of  "  walking  in  trutL" 

But  since  this  moral  habit  is  the  grand  burden  of  our  text, 
I  will  ask  you  presently  to  look  at  it  a  little  more  in  detail 
I  shall  not  discourage  such  ardent  and  hopeful  natures  as 
yours,  I  trust,  fix)m  the  loving  and  earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  if 
I  tell  you,  what  your  experience  can  but  very  imperfectly  have 
informed  you  o^  that  the  path  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
though  the  right  and  only  safe  path,  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
walk  in  consistently  and  steadily  in  such  a  world  as  this.  So 
far  from  discouraging  you,  I  trust  that  the  thorough  conviction 
of  this  fact  wiU  put  you  on  your  guard,  and  save  you  fix)m 
many  disappointments  and  sorrows  which  you  might  encounter 
from  that  natural  simpHcity  which  anticipates  only  ease  and 
unmingled  happiness  in  the  path  of  honour  and  uprightness. 
It  is  well  that  you  should  understand  at  the  outset  of  life  that 
the  way  of  truth  and  righteousness  is  a  rugged  and  thorny  way. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  no  pleasures  and  satisfactions — ^very 
fer  from  this ;  its  pleasures  are  many,  and  of  the  purest  and 
loftiest  kind,  and  its  satisfactions  both  deep  and  enduring. 
What  I  *mean  is,  that  human  nature  is  so  far  disorganized 
through  the  evil  that  human  life  has  generated  therein,  that 
every  holy  effort  to  be  true  to  its  best  instincts  meets  with 
hindrances  and  resistances  which  demands  a  large  amount  of 
moral  strength  and  purpose  to  sustain  and  perfect  it.     Our 
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livine  Teacher  has  described  this  way  as  "nairow"  and  "strait," 
3ontracted  and  difficult ;  and  he  bids  his  followers  ponder  this 
fact,  and  count  the  cost.  It  may  be  felt  disheartening  to  be 
assured  that  the  only  true  course  is  one  of  trouble  and  conflict, 
but  such  assurance  is  necessary  and  safe  for  yoiL  Jesus  Christ 
often  forewarned  his  disciples  of  the  hardships  they  would 
have  to  encounter  in  following  hinL  So  far  from  promising 
them  an  immunity  from  trials,  he  candidly  avowed  to  them 
that  they  must  take  up  their  cross  daily,  and  deny  themselves, 
if  they  would  walk  in  his  steps, — ^that  their  course  was  neces- 
sarily one  of  painfiilness  and  suffering,  and  that  it  was  only  by 
suffering  in  such  a  world  as  this  that  they  could  be  perfected. 
It  is  not  well  to  conceal  this  fact  from  you.  You  need  td  dis- 
tinctly understand,  that  you  may  prepare  yourseK  well  for  the 
contingencies  that  will  meet  you,  that  conflict  is  an  inevitable 
condition  of  "  walking  in  truth."  You  will  not  be  discouraged 
and  diverted,  I  trust,  from  the  right  way  because  of  its  diffi- 
culties. Your  duty,  and  I  hope  your  will,  is  to  "  strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"  bearing  in  mind  that  "  strait  is  the 
gate  and  narrow  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it." 

I  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  cross  of  Christianity,  the 
emblem  of  suffering  and  conflict  in  the  path  of  truth,  is  dis- 
tinctly apprehended  and  magnanimously  accepted  by  you. 
Let  me  now  remind  you  where  you  stand — what  your  position 
is  in  relation  to  the  holy  warfare  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
You  are  but  entering  the  field — all  is  as  yet  before  you.  With 
many  here  the  experiment  is  weU-nigh  over ;  with  many  it  is 
at  least  half-made ;  but  with  you  it  is  as  yet  scarcely  begun. 
I  address  you  in  particular  this  morning,  because  I  would  take 
advantage  of  my  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  to  ask 
you  to  pause  and  reflect  at  this  point  I  would  labour  to  im- 
press on  your  minds  Jiow  momentous  is  the  experiment  of  life, 
and  entreat  you,  by  all  the  most  sacred  and  precious  consider- 
ations, to  realize  your  position  as  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
life.     Is  it  not  a  most  serious  and  deeply  interesting  thought 
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that  the  world  »  all  befrjre  too, — that  human  life  in  its  i 
serif^ud  and  sokmn  eigni^cance  is  but  just  beginnii^  with  joal 
Where  on  the  sands  of  time  shall  tout  £b*>tprint  he  f^and — 
in  the  ''narrow  way  that  kadeth  to  lile,**  or  oa  '^the  bioad 
way  that  kadeth  to  destniction'^  I  Shall  your  name  be  *^  wnk- 
ten  in  heaven/'  or  shall  there  he  an  ominous  Uank  where  yoor 
name  ought  to  be  found  in ''the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life"!  T¥hat 
is  to  be  your  history — I  mean  your  wu/mlzndrdMgiomlastorjt 
This  is  your  first,  your  svpreame  eonoeni.  The  swift-footed 
future  will  disclose  it  As  yet  yon  bare  no  history,  ai  ksst 
in  its  most  important  features  and  OQnqi]etenes&  Hare  yoa 
ever  been  carious  to  know  what  your  history  shall  be  in  its 
moral  and  religious  features  ?  Have  yoa  ever  in  imaginatioa 
transported  yourself  to  the  end  of  life,  and  looked  reticispect- 
ively  on  your  future  self  I  You  haye  thou^t  probably  on 
tome  possibilities  in  your  fiiture — whexe  you  shall  be^ — ^what 
position  you  may  fill, — what  may  be  your  circumstances, — how 
you  shaU  stand  with  the  world, — how  mnch  of  the  world's 
good  shall  faHl  to  your  lot  I  dare  say  yon  have  thought  of 
these  tilings,  and  lived  in  your  imaginations  in  many  hopeful 
circumstances.  I  am  supposing  you  of  that  age  when  the  future 
begins  to  assume  some  interest  for  you.  But  in  the  busy 
imaginings  of  your  minds,  have  you  ever  thought  of  yourself 
as  a  moral  and  spiritual  being, — ^looked  deeper  down  into  the 
significances  of  your  personal  sel^ — ^looked  at  yourself  in  rela- 
tion to  the  solemn  verities  of  truth  and  virtue  and  immortality  ? 
Have  you  ever  imagined  what  shall  be  your  character  and  your 
destiny  ?  You  may  indulge  your  imagination  here  to  some 
profit  I  would  urge  you  to  be  thoughtful  and  anxious  about 
thdss  The  imaginings  of  youth  are  more  firequently  about  the 
outside  and  accidentel  circumstances  of  life,  about  those  things 
that  are  earthly  and  temporal,  which  may  be  got,  but  must  be 
let  go  again.  Let  me  ask  you  to  be  more  singular  in  your 
imaginings,  te  think  of  those  things  that  are  heavenly  and 
eternal,  which  may  be  got  and  held  fast  for  ever.  "  Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
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shall  be  added  to  you."  Awake  to  the  reality  and  hopefulness 
of  your  youth.  Eealize  the  encouri^ing  fact  that  you  are 
young, — that  life  is  all  before  you  with  its  grand  and  blessed 
possibilities, — and  prepare  to  live  worthy  of  yourself  and  of 
the  God  that  madeyou.  "  Set  your  affections  on  things  above, 
and  not  on  things  on  the  earth."  Make  up  your  mind,  with 
Grod*s  ever-ready  help,  to  earn  for  yourself  the  holy  and  ever- 
lasting inheritance  of  truth  and  righteousness  and  immortality. 
I  think  I  hear  the  language  of  holy  and  heroic  determina- 
tion :  "  By  God's  help  I  will  walk  in  truth."  Well  said,  my 
young  friend  I  May  God  indeed  help  you !  You  are  familiar 
with  the  saying,  that  "  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves." 
Don't  forget  this  saying.  live  in  the  distinct  perception  and 
confidence  of  its  trutL  Begin  to  "  work  out  your  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,"  mindful  of  your  infirmities  and  the 
need  of  Divine  strength,  and  you  will  work  it  out  to  its  final 
and  glorious  issue, — ^you  will  save  your  soul  alive.  **  Be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  the  power  of  His  might  Put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  Grod.  .  .  .  Stand,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with 
truth,  and  having  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness ;  and 
your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace ; 
above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be 
able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  And  take 
the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is 
the  word  of  God ;  praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  sup- 
plication in  the  spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perse- 
verance,"—do  this,  and  victory  is  certain.  like  your  Divine 
Lord  and  Master,  you  will  "overcome  the  world,"  and  be 
judged  worthy  a  place  in  one  of  "the  many  mansions"  of 
heavenly  and  eternal  honour.  Do  these  apostolical  directions 
for  the  conduct  of  your  holy  war&re  fidl  ponderously  on  your 
ears?  Do  you,  as  you  listen  to  all  this  military  imageiy, 
exclaim,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  1"  I  do  not  regret 
this.  I  want  you  to  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
enterprize  to  which  you  are  summoned  Strong  self-rdiiance 
is  a  very  necessary  quality  in  the  lower  spheres  of  human 
action ;  but  in  this  highest  sphere  of  spiritual  enterprise,  it  is 
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not  all-snfficient  Even  the  Christ  had  his  sinking  experi- 
ences, and  stood  in  need  of  angels  of  heaven  sent  to  comfort 
and  strengthen  him.  Witness  his  agonizuig  cries,  '^  K  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  ^  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thon  forsaken  me  f  You  will  stand  in  need  of  help 
from  outside  of  yourself  Your  self-relianoe  will  not  be  always 
a  match  for  the  temptations  that  will  assail  you  in  this  trying 
world.  You  cannot  go  forward  safely  and  successfully  alone. 
You  will  want  God  with  you»  Forget  not,  therefore,  what  a 
mighty  supplementary  aid  to  you  is  the  resource  of  prayer. 
Don't  be  ashamed  to  pray.  "  Pray  without  ceasing."  Pray- 
ing and  working  must  go  hand  in  hand  together  in  t^e  highest 
of  all  enterprizes.  Prayer  is  invaluable  at  aU  times  and  in  all 
enterprizes.  It  is  of  use  to  you  in  the  commerce  of  business 
and  the  convivialities  of  pleasure,  in  the  retreat  of  your  homes, 
in  the  circle  of  your  friendships,  in  your  industrial  occupa- 
tions, in  your  hours  of  relaxation.  I  beseech  you  to  believe 
m  prayer,  however  its  philosophy  may  perplex  you.  The 
consciousness  of  this  resource  makes  you  strong  when  you  are 
sensibly  weaL  It  may  be  a  mystery  to  your  understanding, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  mightiest  spiritual  agencies  in  nature.  It 
is  the  telegraph  between  your  own  and  the  Infuiite  Mind,  by 
which  aU  your  secret  thoughts  and  wishes,  the  tremblings  of 
your  spirit  and  deep  conscious  needs,  travel  from  you  up  to 
God,  and  bring  down  £K)m  heaven  the  reinforcements  to  re- 
assure and  establish  you.  Never  suffer  the  wires  of  tins  spi- 
ritual telegraph  to  be  severed.  Keep  its  mysterious  machinery 
always  in  order  by  constant  and  persevering  use.  Be  not 
tempted  to  cast  it  aside  because  you  cannot  penetrate  the  mys- 
terious operation  of  its  invisible  agency.  Experience  will 
teach  you  its  incalculable  use  and,  I  have  no  fear,  its  inesti^ 
mable  value  also. 

I  have  reminded  you  that  the  great  experiment  of  life  is 
before  you  :  I  have  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  its  magnitude  and  momentousness  :  I  have  di- 
rected you  to  the  armoury  provided  for  your  equipment  Let 
us  now  pass  onward  from  the  consideration  of  these  prelimi- 
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naries  to  the  conflict  itself  I  have  asked  you  what  yoU  are 
going  to  be.  This  will  depend  on  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
I  take  for  granted  that  you  are  going  to  work  in  some  sphere  or 
other  of  human  industry.  Whatever  your  social  circumstances 
may  be, — however  the  accidents  of  fortune  may  have  placed 
you,  whether  beyond  or  within  the  necessities  of  industry  as  a 
means  of  livelihood, — I  trust  you  are  not  going  to  be  idle.  He 
who  walks  in  idleness,  be  his  circumstances  what  they  may, 
certaroly  does  not  walk  '<  in  trtitih,''  Idleness  is  not  a  normal 
condition  of  human  life,  but  a  violation  of  one  of  its  primary 
lawa  In  the  face  of  that  declaration  of  the  Great  Teacher  of 
our  faith  and  duty, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  impulses  of  natural 
instinct, — "My  Father  vxyrheth  hitherto,  and  I  work,'' — shall 
any  human  soul  claim  the  privilege  of  being  idle  ?  FrivHege  do 
I  sayl  Can  it  be  a  privilege  to  break  one  of  the  great  first  laws 
of  our  common  humanity  1  He  that  has  nothing  to  do  is  out 
of  the  order  and  course  of  nature, — ia  living  contrary  to  nature, 
— in  mischievous  falsehood  and  sin.  May  God  defend  you 
from  such  circumstances  as  tempt  you  to  became  so  unnatural 
as  to  be  icUe  t  The  idler  is  an  abnormity,  an  unsightly  ex- 
crescence on  the  bosom  of  human  society,  a  hindrance  and 
burden  to  it  The  idler  is  the  most  despicable  and  miserable 
being  aliva  Look  at  the  young  men  and  women  of  feishion 
lazily  lounging  about  the  world,  always  looking  about  for 
Isomething  to  minister  pleasure  and  variety  to  themselves  to 
take  off  that  intolerable  load  of  ennui  under  which  indignant 
nature  threatens  to  crush  them.  Can  you  envy  them  %  Do 
you  see  aught  of  beauty  in  their  fastidiousnesses  and  extrava- 
gances? Can  you  admire  that  huge,  unblushing  front  of 
selfishness  which  they  are  constantly  bearing  about  with  them? 
Will  you  not  rather  turn  away  with  pity  and  loathing  from 
the  degraded  spectacle  of  ridiculous  dandyism  and  costly  un- 
comfortableness  in  which  they  expose  their  conceit  uid  folly 
to  the  world?  A  false  social  sentiment  ranks  these  idlers 
among  the  upper  classes  of  sociely.  "Upper!" — they  are 
uppermost  in  nothing  but  in  the  impertinent  obtrusion  of 
themselves  on  the  world's  notice,  and  the  shameful  exposure 
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of  theit  foQy  and  wickedness.  The  real  upper  dasses  are  they 
who  work  hardest  and  most  worthily  in  the  woHd^ — ^who, 
when  their  honourable  worM*s  work  is  over  and  they  are 
gathered  to  their  fatifiers,  are  called  the  "blessed,"  because 
"they  rest  from  tiseir  labouTs,  and  their  wwks  do  foUow 
them."  Society  misses  and  mourns  its  real  worbers ;  it  can 
weU  afford  to  spare  its  idlers,  whom  it  rather  sui!i»s  than 
rejoices  in.  Beliere  in  the  nobility,  yea  the  divinity,  of  wotk. 
«  Let  him  who  is  not  of  thb  workers,"  says  a  living  writer, 
"  hide  himself;  let  him  tremble  for  himseli  Stars  at  every 
button  cannot  make  him' noble ;  sheaves  of  Bath-garters,  ncM: 
bushels  of  Georges ;  ndr  any  other  .contrivance  but  manfully 
enlisting  in  noble,  fruitful  Labour,  valiantly  taking  place  and 
step  in  it . . .  There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and  ev^n  sacred- 
ness  in  Work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  hfe 
high  calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and 
earnestly  works  :  in  Idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair. 
Work,  never  so  Mammonish,  meto,  is  in  coxDmimicatk>n  with 
Nature ;  the  real  desire  to  get  work  done  will  itself  lead  one 
more  and  more  to  truth,  to  Nature's  appointnients  and  regu-  • 
lations,  which  are  Trutii.  The  latest  Gospdl  in  t^iis  world  is, 
Ejqow  thy  work  and  do  it. .  .  .  Tnaly  a  boundless  significance 
lies  in  work ;  whereby  the  humblest  craftsman  comes  to  attain 
much,  which  is  of  indispensable  use,  but  which  he  who  is  of 
no  craft,  were  he  never  so  high,  runs  the  risk  of  missing."  * 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  remind  you,  my  young  friends, 
that  there  is  no  "walking  in  truth"  without  walking  in  some 
path  of  useful  industry.  A  large  proportion  of  the  life  of  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  is  necessarily  spent  in  the  engage- 
ments of  active  industry.  It  is  only  the  compara^ve  few  who 
have  the  power  of  choosing  whether  they  wiU  worit  or  be 
idle.  Some  of  you  may  be  of  thte  stiaU  number.  Be  on 
your  guard  against  the  snare  of  coveiaaig  what  is  convention- 
ally miscalled  independence.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  inde- 
pendence in  t&e  whole  long  list  of  human  possibiKties.  The 
most  dependent  man  alive  is  he  who  deludes  himself  into  the 
ibef  of  his  independence.     The  genius  of  this  part  of  the 
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Bntdsh  empire  is  W^k,  aad  I  trust  that  you  partake  of  its 
inspiration.  But  let  me  remind  you  of  the  holy  obligations 
oi  Work.  It  is  possible  to  work  in  &lflehood, — to  work  sel- 
fishly, and  deceitfully,  and  dishonourably.  You  are  old  enough 
to  have  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  what  have  you  not  seen 
and  heard  lately  in  the  busy,  working  world !  How  many 
workers  lately,  refusing  to  walk  in  truth,  in  Jflie  honourable 
paths  of  industry,  have  overwhelmed  themselves  and  others 
in  bitter  misfortune  and  ruin !  I  liave  ventured  to  say  some- 
thing on  this  subject  a  Sunday  or  two  since,  and  therefore  I 
will  only  now  speak  a  general  word  of  warning.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  be  truthful  in  all  your  industrial  engagements. 
Eemember  it  is  not  speed,  but  safety,  that  you  are  to  consult 
for  yourselves.  Do  not  make  haste  to  be  rich.  Eeceive  as 
the  words  of  infedlible  wisdom  those  much-neglected  words  of 
St  Paul,  "They  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a 
snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For  the  bve  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil ;  wMch  while  some  coveted  after,  they 
^have  erred  £rom  the  Mth,  and  pierced  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows." 

Your  activity,  bowever,  wild  have  many  manifestations. 
Let  me  briefly  notice  some  of  them.  You  will  have  much  to 
aay  in  the  varied  intercourses  of  life,  as  well  as  to  do.  Be 
true  in  word  as  well  as  in  deed.  Falsehood  in  speech,  no  less 
than  falsehood  in  act,  is  pregnant  with  personal  and  social 
disaster.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  in  this  world  of  trial  to  be 
always  true.  You  wiU  have  many  temptations  to  conceal,  and 
prevaricate,  and  gloss  over,  and  flatly  to  deny ;  you  will  need 
much  courage  to  be  perseveringly  transparent  and  genuine  in 
all  your  utterances.  He  who  resolves  to  be  true  at  all  times 
must  .prepare  himself  for  a  severe,  if  for  an  honourable  conflict. 
Our  inflrmities  often  place  us  in  circumstances  wliich  make 
the  honest,  outspoken  truth  a  hard  trial  and  a  veiy  painful 
experience.  Nevertheless,  strive  earnestly  to  walk  in  truth  in 
aU  the  goings  forth  of  your  speech.  Better,  far  better,  that 
you  should  bear  the  penalties  of  truthfulness  than  of  falsehood. 
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Better,  &r  better,  that  the  lashings  of  suffering  annoyance 
should  come  from  some  hand  outside  of  yourself  than  firom 
the  merciless  and  ever-present  hand  of  your  own  conscience. 
Better,  much  better,  that  you  should  endure  inconvenience  and 
vexation  and  material  loss,  than  that  you  should  lose  the  ap- 
probation of  God  and  your  own  conscience.  Accept  it  as  a 
well-established  fact,  that  truth  is  the  plainest  and  best  course, 
— ^that  it  is  as  infEQlibly  safe  as  it  is  honourable, — ^that  if  it 
involve  severe  trials  to  flesh  and  blood,  it  ever  bears  with  it 
its  own  reward,  and  will  certainly  win  for  you  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  your  fellows,  and,  above  all,  the  approbation  and 
lecompence  of  your  Grod. 

All  is  activity  with  you  now.  Life  is  young  and  vigorous 
and  salient.  The  plastic  hand  of  circumstance  and  impulse  ia 
on  you.  You  are  forming  your  habits,  taking  into  yourself 
the  elements  of  your  individuality.  You  are  growing  and 
maturing  in  body  and  mind,  gathering  health  or  disease  in 
your  moral  and  intellectual  and  corporeal  nature.  Let  me 
remind  you  of  this  grave  fact  Whither  is  all  this  activity 
tending?  Are  you  "walking  in  truth"  as  to  the  laws  of  the* 
body, — refusing  false  and  pernicious  indulgences,  and  preserv- 
ing it  in  honour  and  health,  in  purity  and  integrity  1  In  this 
sacred  relation  of  our  individual  selves  to  the  organism  with 
which  God  has  endowed  us,  there  are  inviolable  duties  which 
we  are  bound  to  religiously  respect.  There  is  room  for  much 
falsehood  here.  The  truth  concerning  the  body  is  being  con- 
stantly denied  in  the  habitual  misdirection  of  the  passions,  in 
the  criminal  indulgences  and  dangerous  excesses  of  which 
human  life  j^imishes  so  many  and  sad  examples.  Are  you 
"  walking  in  truth"  as  to  the  laws  of  your  mental  constUtOian^ 
availing  yourselves  of  all  the  means  at  your  disposal  for  the 
development  and  maturity  of  your  mental  faculties,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  goodly  superstructure  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  ?  Forget  not  that  there  are  opportunities  and  incen- 
tives to  mental  dissipation,  and  that  the  neglect  of  a  healthy 
culture  of  the  mind  for  the  morbid  excitement  much  too 
largely  ministered  to  by  the  ti-ashy  literature  that  is  inces- 
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santly  pouring  forth  from  the  press  along  with  the  wholesomer 
nounshment,  is  firoitfiil  of  mental  disease  and  feebleness,  and 
prodnctiye  of  much  eviL  Are  you  "  walking  in  truth"  as  to 
the  laws  of  your  morcU  corutUution,  cherishing  every  just  and 
pure  and  generous  emotion,  and  striving  to  hold  in  subjection 
every  impulse  of  a  contraiy  nature  ?  Bemember  that  all  un- 
generosity,  and  unkindness,  and  self-seeking,  and  evil  thinking 
and  speaking, — all  that  violates  the  great  law  of  charity  in 
thought,  word  and  act, — is  moral  falsehood,  a  walking  in  un- 
truth, involving  much  iigury  to  yourselves  as  well  as  to  others, 
and  provocative  of  the  severe  displeasure  of  Grod.  I  beseech 
you  to  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation.  Be  always  true,  in  all 
^^^J^  by  all  means,  and  at  all  times.  Be  sedulously  truthful 
You  will  start  safely  and  well  on  the  great  highway  of  life,  if 
now,  at  the  outset,  you  resolve  ever  to  walk  in  truth.  Be  not 
fearful,  only  believe.  God  will  help  your  holy  strivings,  and 
crown  your  efforts  with  abundant  and  blessed  success.  You 
will  have  your  reward  in  this  life  in  your  own  inward  satis- 
faction, in  the  joy  and  thanksgiving  of  your  parents,  and  in 
-  the  smiles  and  approval  of  heaven.  You  will  have  it  in  the 
life  to  come  in  finding  that  that  glorious  and  eternal  life  is 
yours,  and  that  of  all  those  who  "  by  patient  continuance  in  ' 
well-doing  have  sought  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality." 
I  must  not  conclude  without  a  remark  or  two  on  the  eccle- 
siastical relationships  you  sustain — ^your  position  in  the  visible 
church  of  Christ  You  have  been  educated  in  and  taught  to 
respect  those  principles  of  Christian  doctrine  which  are  com- 
monly known  as  Unitarianism.  I  hope  you  are  familiar  with, 
and  have  an  intelligent  conviction  in  reference  to,  these  prin- 
ciples. I  would  not  utter  a  word  to  generate  a  sectarian  spirit 
within  you, — ^to  encourage  the  faintest  leaning  towards  that 
impertinent  dogmatism  of  the  sectarian  spirit  which  arrogates 
to  itself  all  essential  truth,  and  denies  the  possibility  of  Chris- 
tian piety  outside  its  own  particular  pale.  I  am  sure  you 
must  know  enough  of  Unitarianism  to  know  that  its  spirit  is 
essentially  unsectarian,  and  that  one  of  its  radical  articles  of 
belief  is  the  common  brotherhood  of  all  who  name  the  name 
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of  Christ  and  depart  fipom  iniqtiity.  You  can  be  hardly  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  exclasLTe^  sectarian.  £ut  you 
will  not  be  offended  at  my  candour,  nor  impute  any  narrow- 
minded  feeling  to  me,  if  I  say  that  I  think  you  are  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  denominational  indifference,  and  that  I  hme 
looked  with  regret  and  disappointment,  and  even  astonishment^ 
when  I  have  seen  our  Unitarian  youth  of  both  sexes  carelessly 
leaving  the  church  of  their  fathers  for  sections  of  the  Christtaii 
body  where  religious  liberty  is  certainly  neither  understood 
nor  practised^  and,  as  I  am  bound  in  honour  and  consistency 
to  say,  where  much  of  the  pure  truth  of  Christianity  is  dis- 
owned and  evil-spoken  o£  The  differences  between  ourselves 
and  our  Christian  brethren  of  the  so-called  orthodox  fdth  are 
considerable,  and  involve  serious  personal  and  practical  con- 
sequences. Do  not  accustom  yourselves  to  think  of  these 
differences  as  merely  speculative,  and  as  having  no  vital  rela- 
tions  to  the  Christian  spirit  and  conduct  Do  not  suffer  the 
fascinations  of  a  superficial  fashion,  or  the  blind  imperiousness 
.of  a  dogmatic  pubHc  opinion,  to  detach  you  from  the  sanctuary 
of  your  fathers.  In  your  own  church  is  freedom,  and,  as  I 
have  been  led  to  think  at  some  personal  cost,  is  the  highest 
and  purest  truth  also.  Cleave  to  your  church  as  a  precious 
inheritance,  and  thank  God  that  in  being  bom  therein  you, 
-like  Paul,  have  been  "  bom  free."  Many  have  had  to  pur- 
chase with  "  a  great  sum"  the  freedom  which  you  ei\joy  as  a 
birthright.  Be  jealous  of  it  with  a  godly  jealousy.  You  have 
much  cause  to  be  thankfal  for  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  as  you  receive  it  in  the  free  churches  of  Chris- 
tian Unitarianism.  May  you  ever  have  grace  to  walk  in  the 
light  and  liberty  thereof  I  Walking  therein  with  conscien- 
tiousness and  pureness,  and  with  charity  towards  all  men,  you 
wiU  be  "  walking  in  truth," — your  life  on  earth  will  be  frill  of 
the  fruits  of  righteousness, — ^you  will  have  joy  and  peace  in 
believing, — and  the  end,  the  reward  of  the  faithful  and  traei 
"  the  gift  of  Grod  which  is  eternal  life  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."^ 


THE  POWER  OF  FERVENT  PRAYER 

BY   REV.    JOHN   ROBBERDS,    B.  A. 


Jakes  v.  16  (part) : 
''The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  araileth  much/' 

The  original  words  might  be  more  literally,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  correctly,  rendered — "An  energetic  prayer  of  a 
righteons  man  availeth  mocL"  Jjither^s  rendering  is  to  the 
same  effect — "  A  righteous  man's  prayer  availeth  much,  when 
it  is  eame$t'^  *  To  say  that  an  efectwU  prayer  availeth  much» 
seems  a  mere  tautology,  since  "to  be  effectual"  is  the  sam^ 
thing  as  "  to  avail  much  ;**  but  wb»t  the  apostle  m^ant  to  affirm 
was,  that  the  earnest  and  persevering  prayer  of  a  good  man 
had  some  real  efficacy  in  procuring  what  was  prayed  for.  Some 
have  contended  that  the  Greek  wordt  rendered  "  effectwiT'  in 
our  Common  Version,  should  be  rendered,  according  to  its 
primary  meaning,  "  inwraugkty'^ — ^thftt  is,  prompted  by  a  special 
inspiration  from  God,— r  as  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the 
**  energy  of  Christ  working  in  him  mightily ;"  J  but  thi^  would 
not  be  accordant,  I  think,  with  the  sentiment  which  the  aposr 
tie  James  evidently  meant  to  express  in  my  text ;  for  if  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  were  affirmed  of  tho^e  oa^es  only  in  which 
the  prayer  was  specially  suggested  by  the  indwelling  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  declaration  in  ;ny  text  would  amount 
only  to  this — ^that  when  God  inspires  a  prayer.  He  does  not 
fail  ixif%iljU  it ;  and  if  no  prayers  could  be  of  any  efficacy  but 

*  enudlich.  'f  ivipyovfuvti.  t  CcL  i.  29. 
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those  implanted  in  the  heart  by  a  special  act  of  Grod's  grace, 
there  would  be  no  inducement  to  resort  to  prayer  regularly 
and  habitually,  as  an  act  of  free  will  in  man  himself  and  as 
an  expression  of  his  own  humble  and  earnest  desire  to  obtain 
such  things  as  he  has  need  o£  The  apostle's  declaration  might, 
indeed,  be  compatible  with  ih&t  general  inspiration  which  may 
be  said  to  animate  every  devout  and  faithful  soul ;  it  is  only 
a  righteous  man's  prayer — ^that  is,  only  such  a  prayer  as  may 
proceed  from  a  godly  mind — ^that  can  be  of  any  avail ;  but  the 
apostle's  manifest  aim  was,  not  to  teach  men  to  wait  passively 
for  an  impulse  from  God  to  pray,  but  to  encourage  them  to 
take  the  initiative^  to  act  on  the  (iggremve,  so  to  speak.  He 
represents  earnest  and  persevering  prayer  as  a  method  by 
which  faithful  men  may  expect  to  obtain  good  things  from 
God,  such  as  would  not  otherwise  be  given. 

The  immediate  connection  in  which  the  words  of  my  text 
occur,  relates  to  the  duty  of  mutual  forgiveness  among  Chris- 
tians, and  the  practicability  of  removing  the  efifects  of  sin  from 
the  souL  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for 
another,  that  ye  may  be  healed."  We  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  or  in  believing  that  earnest,  fervent  and  affec- 
tionate prayer,  jointly  offered  by  those  between  whom  have 
passed  estranging  words  or  deeds,  is  likely  at  all  times  to  be 
very  efficacious  in  allajring  animosity  and  dissension,  in  fostering 
mutual  forgiveness  and  love,  and  in  pouring  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  offended,  the  healing  babn  of  penitence  and  con- 
trition. But  in  the  preceding  words  the  apostle  says — "  Is  any 
sick  among  you  1  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shaU  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they 
shall  be  forgiven  him."  Here  it  is  obvious  that  a  miraculous 
cure  is  spoken  o^  and  in  this  case  "the  prayer  oifaitk*^  pro- 
bably implies  that  peculiar  consciousness  of  God'a  special 
co-operation,  which  signified  to  Christians  m  the  apostolic  age 
the  approach  of  an  act  of  miraculous  energy.  Such  a  prayer 
could  not  be  offered  in  faUh^  that  is,  with  perfect  confidence 
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of  falfilmentj  except  by  an  inward  assurance  given  by  the  grace 
of  Grod,  and  itseK  forming  a  preliminary  indication  of  the  mi- 
raculous exertion.  Nor  could  it  regularly  happen  that  this 
faith  was  felt,  for  the  apostle  could  not  mean  to  affirm  that 
siekness  might  in  all  cases  thus  be  healed  at  man's  bidding, 
and  death  be  indefinitely  postponed.  He  must  have  meant 
to  speak  conditionally,  as  of  an  exceptional  case ;  "  the  prayer 
of  feith*' — if  it  shall  please  Grod  to  inspire  such  fidth — "  shall 
save  the  sick ;"  and,  if  his  sickness  be  the  penalty  of  sins^ 
"they  shall  be  forgiven  him,"  that  is,  the  penalty  shall  be 
removed.  The  passage  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,*  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  the  twelve  apostles^  when 
sent  forth  by  Jesus,  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick, 
and  healed  them.  To  anoint  with  oil,  in  itself  a  refreshing 
luxury  and  a  customary  mark  of  attention  in  the  East,  was  in 
this  case  adopted  simply  as  an  appropriate  external  rite  with 
which  to  associate  the  miracle  of  healing.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  in  passing,  how  widely  the  anointing  with  oil  here 
spoken  of  differs  in  its  aim  and  character  from  the  Eomish 
practice  of  extreme  unction,  which  professes  to  be  countenanced 
by  this  passage.  The  anointing  with  oil  spoken  of  by  the 
apostle  was  symbolical  of  an  approaching  cure  of  the  sickness ; 
whereas  the  extreme  unction  practised  by  the  Eomish  Church 
is  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  is  administered  only  at  the 
certain  approach  of  death.  But  to  return  :  If  we  look  to  the 
words  immediately  following  my  text,  we  find  that  the  apostle 
refers  for  illustration  to  the  miraculous  drought  for  upwards 
of  three  years,  which  is  said  to  have  ensued  on  the  prayer  of 
Elgah,  and  which  is  evidently  not  a  precedent  for  the  prayers 
of  Christians  at  the  present  day.  But  as  the  object  which  the 
apostle  appears  to  have  expressly  in  view  was  of  a  moral 
nature,  viz.,  the  conversion  of  sinners  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  perhaps  his  meaning  was  that  if  Elijah,  '^  a  man  subject 
to  like  passions  as  we  are,"  was  enabled  to  pray  with  such 
signal  efficacy  on  the  external  elements  of  nature,  much  more 
might  Christians  be  encouraged  to  hope  for  an  answer  to  their 
•  Ch.  vi.  13. 
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pvayeis  for  spiiitual  influ^ioes  on  the  souL  A  propkeCs  piayer, 
a  prayer  to  be  miracuhudy  folfilledy  must  be  offerod  in  obe- 
dience to  a  seciet  intimation  of  the  will  of  God,  ghren  by  ezpreBS 
iDBpiiation ;  bat  the  &ct  that  sach  prayeis  had  occasionally 
been  uttered  and  folfilled,  might  serve  as  a  Intimate  and 
powerfdl  encouragement  to  the  habitual  offering  of  prayer  £ar 
the  supply  of  spiritual  needs ;  since  it  reToaled  tiie  truth  that 
there  is  a  God  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  who  is  ever  on  the  watch 
to  hear  and  answer  the  prayers  of  His  &ithfiil  worshipers,  if 
offered  £rom  an  earnest  desire  and  purpose  of  heart,  and  with 
humble  confidence  in  His  loving  kindness  and  tender  marey. 
It  is  difficulty  perhaps  impossible,  for  us  to  determine  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy  or  certainty,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  efficacy  of  earnest,  heartfelt  prayer ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  has  some  efficacy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the 
constant  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  that  God  h^urs  and  answers 
the  fervent  prayeis  of  His  fEuthfol  servants.  ^'The  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,"  says  the  Psahnist,  ''and 
His  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry  :'*  ''  The  righteous  cry,  and  the 
Lord  heareth,  and  delivereth  them  out  of  all  their  troubles."* 
"The  Lord  is  far  from  the  wicked,"  says  the  Proverb,  "but 
he  heareth  the  prayer  of  the  righteous."  f  Jesus  taught  re- 
peatedly, both  by  precept  and  by  practice,  that  men  ''  ought 
to  pray  always,  and  not  to  famt-^'i  that  earnest  and  even 
importunate  prayer  was  a  needful  condition  of  receiving  God's 
Holy  Spirit  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  exhort  us  to  pray 
earnestly  for  anything  but  spiritual  influences.  In  regard  to 
everything  he  exhorts  us,  indeed,  with  humble  thanksgiving 
to  express  our  dependence  on  our  Heavenly  Father,  but  to 
trust  implicitly  to  His  bounty,  who  knoweth  what  things  we 
have  need  of  before  we  ask  Him,  and  is  ever  ready  to  do  for 
us  more  and  better  than  we  can  ask  or  think.  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  righteousness  thereoi^  and  all 
other  thiugs  that  are  needful  shall  be  added  unto  you"§ — 
thrown  in,  as  it  were,  without  being  made  the  subject  of  ex- 

♦  Psalm  xxxiv.  15,  18.  +  ProYerbs  xr.  29. 

t  Luke  xviii.  1.  §  Matt.  vi.  88. 
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press  petition  or  stipulation ;  just  as  Solomon  received  riches 
and  honour,  for  which  he  had  not  asked,  in  addition  to  the 
wisdom  for  which  he  had  prayed.*  It  is  true  that  Jesus  said 
-to  his  disciples,  "  Whatsoever  things  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer, 
hdiefifinff,  ye  shall  receive."  "  Have  faith  in  God ;  for  verily 
1  say  unto  you  that  whosoever  shall  say  to  this  mountain,  Be 
thoQ  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  shall  not 
doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  those  things  which 
he  saith  shall  come  to  pass;  he  shall  have  whatsoever  he 
saith."t  Here,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  special  reference 
to  that  peculiar  fadth,  that  consciousness  of  miraculous  aid 
isom  Grod,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  as  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  apostolic  age.  The  prayers  which  he  him- 
Belf  offered,  even  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony,  were  strictly 
spiriitud  in  their  import;  for  though  he  said,  "Father,  all 
things  are  possible  unto  Thee,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,"  he 
did  not  fail  to  add,  "  Il^evertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou 
wilt"  "  He  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong 
crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from 
death,  and  was  delivered  from  his  fear."  j:  The  apostles,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  innumerable  passages,  had  great  faith 
in  the  power  of  prayer,  and  more  especially  of  intercessory 
prayer,  prayer  for  others  and  not  merely  for  themselves.  Paul 
prayed  foi;  his  converts  night  and  day,  even  as  Jesus  had 
prayed  far  his  disciples  and  for  aU  who  should  believe  on  him 
through  their  word.  He  exhorted  the  Colossians  to  ^^  continue 
in  prayer  and  watch  in  the  same  with  thanksgiving,"  and 
he  exhorted  the  Thessalonians  to  "pray  without  ceasing." § 
Peter  exhorts  his  converts  to  "be  sober  and  watch  unto 
prayer;" II  and  John  says,  "Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn 
us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  toward  God.  And  whatso- 
ever we  ask,  we  receive  of  Him,  because  we  keep  His  com- 
mandments, and  do  those  things  that  are  pleasing  in  His 
sight"  IT 

♦  1  Kings  iii.  13.  f  Matt.  xxi.  22  ;  Mark  xi.  22,  23. 

t  Hebrews  ▼.  7— Schletisner.        §  Ool.  iv.  2 ;  1  Thess.  v.  17. 
li  1  Peter  iv.  7.  TI  1  John  iii.  21,  22. 
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Moreover,  all  these  declarations  of  Scripture  simplj  confirm, 
and  render  more  clear  and  distinct,  that  responsive  and  intui- 
tive impulse  of  the  human  soul  which  prompts  it  to  utter  its 
wants  and  its  sorrows  to  Grod,  to  seek  earnestly  His  help  and 
blessing,  with  a  confident  hope  that  it  will  not  seek  in  vain. 
It  must  be  admitted  by  all  the  experienced  and  reflecting, 
that  prayer  becomes  a  natural  effort  of  the  human  soul,  espe- 
cially in  moments  of  trial  and  trouble,  in  proportion  as  the 
spiritual  faculties  of  our  higher  nature  are  developed  and 
exercised. 

The  lotoest  view  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  that  the  mere  act 
of  earnest  supplication  naturally  tends  to  produce  a  hallowing, 
soothing  and  strengthening  influence  on  the  heart  of  him  who 
prays,  without  any  direct  communication  of  an  influence  firom 
God.  It  is  unquestionable  that  this  influence  is  produced ; 
but  it  is  equally  unquestionable,  I  think,  that  this  cannot  be 
all.  Were  this  aU,  the  tJieory  would  be  fatal  to  the  practice. 
For,  according  to  this  theory,  there  might  as  well  be  no  Grod 
to  pray  to,  no  One  to  hear  our  prayers,  if  their  whole  effect 
were  to  be  wrought  by  their  own  natural  instrumentaUty.  No 
one  can  really  pray,  without  believing  that  Grod  hears  him  in 
mercy  and  in  love,  and  that  something  may  be  granted  in  com- 
pliance with  his  prayer.  Prayer  would  be  a  mere  pretence  if 
the  whole  effect  resulted  from  our  own  eflbrta  In  an  account 
of  an  alleged  miracle  in  the  south  of  France,  the  narrator,  a 
priest,  said  to  his  English  auditor,  "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  bdieve 
this  miracle,  but  let  me  tell  you  that,  be  it  true  or  not^  great 
good  has  been  effected  by  the  general  belief  of  it ;  for  whereas 
the  entire  commune  was  formerly  remarkable  for  irreligious 
and  loose  conduct,  the  peasantry  now  diligently  attend  church ; 
the  majority  believe ;  some,  if  not  believing,  at  least  fearing 
that  the  wrath  of  God  will  visit  them  for  their  sins  if  they  do 
not  amend  their  lives ;  the  sabbath-day  is  no  longer  one  of 
ton ;  blasphemy  is  never  heard ;  in  fact,  that  part  of  France 
is  now  probably  the  most  orderly  and  religious  in  the  coun- 
try."* This  precisely  resembles  the  advocacy  of  prayer  by 
*  Auvergne,  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  by  C.  R.  Weld,  p.  221. 
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tliose  wlio  do  not  believe  that  it  is  followed  by  any  direct 
answer  from  God.  But  that  sach  advocacy  is  fallacious  and 
futile,  is  proved  at  once  by  the  obvious  consideration  that  no 
one  could  pray  who  believed  in  no  other  efficacy  than  this. 
Prayer  would  instantly  sink  into  an  empty  form,  a  vain  and 
hollow  mockery,  and,  by  the  more  honest  and  clear-sighted, 
would  be  discontinued  altogether.  It  cannot  be  that  an  im- 
pulse implanted  in  our  nature,  growing  with  the  growth  of 
our  spiritual  faculties,  and  confirmed  by  the  precepts  and 
example  of  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  men,  can  be  founded  in 
delusion.  God  cannot  intend  that  we  should  believe  what  is 
false,  for  the  sake  of  the  influences  attendant  on  the  belief. 
He  cannot  thus  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  When  we  ask 
for  hready  it  cannot  be  that  He  thus  deceives  us  with  a  stone. 
11  He  puts  it  into  our  hearts  to  pray,  it  is  because  He  has 
precious  gifts  in  store  that  can  be  obtained  only  by  prayer. 
And  this  suggests  the  answer  to  those  who  would  object  to 
the  necessity  of  prayer,  that  God  knows  what  things  we  have 
need  of  before  we  ask  them,  and  is  ever  ready  to  do  for  us 
more  and  better  than  we  can  ask  or  think.  There  are  spiritual 
gifts  which  we  cannot  receive  without  being  spiritually  pre- 
pared. Prayer  is  the  needfdl  condition  on  which  God's  most 
sacred  and  precious  influences  are  imparted  to  the  souL  He 
does  not  throw  pearls  to  swine,  or  holy  things  to  dogs.  He  is 
ever  waiting  to  be  gracious,  but  His  rational  worshiper  must 
of  his  own  free  will  put  himself  into  a  fit  position  for  receiv- 
ing and  appreciating  God's  gracious  influences.  There  is 
nothing  in  sound  philosophy  to  prevent  it  from  being  literally 
true  that  God  is  still  the  Hearer  and  the  Answerer  of  prayer — 
that  He  imparts  special  spiritual  influences  in  answer  to  fer- 
vent and  faithful  prayer,  prayer  offered  in  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  an  humble  and  believing  heart 

And  when  this  belief  once  takes  hold  of  the  heart,  what  a 
mighty  encouragement,  how  lively  a  motive,  is  at  once  given 
to  engage  habitually  in  prayerful  communion  with  God !  The 
probability,  nay,  the  passHnlity,  that  our  prayers  may  be  an- 
swered, at  once  gives  life  and  energy  to  what  would  otherwise 
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be  a  cold  and  fonnal  exercise.  We  must,  indeed,  be  caieldl 
to  pny  in  hmnble  sabmission  to  the  wise  and  meicifisl  will  of 
Grod ;  we  must  not  expect  as  a  matter  of  oooise  to  leoeive  what- 
ever we  ask  for ;  becanseGod,  in  His  all-seeing  wisdom  and  infi- 
nite mercy,  may  see  that  sometiiing  else  is  better.  Our  prayen 
most  be  earnest,  sincere  and  holy,  prompted  by  a  pore  and 
hmnble  heart  **  Te  have  not,  becanse  ye  ask  not,"  *  says  the 
apostle  James.  **  K  any  of  yon  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God  that  gireth  to  all  men  liberally  and  npbraideth  not^  and 
it  shall  be  given  him ;  bnt  let  him  ask  in  Mth,  nothing  wavm^ 
ing ;  for  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with 
ihe  wind  and  tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he 
shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord."t  Again,  onr  prayers 
mnst  not  be  selfish,  worldly  or  presomptaons.  ^  Te  ask,  and 
receive  not^  becanse  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  cansnme  it 
npon  your  lusts."  J 

With  regard  to  intercessory  prayer,  or  prayer  in  behalf  of 
others,  it  may  be  asked,  Can  it  be  that  God  permits  the  wel- 
fare of  others  to  be  contingent  on  our  entreaties  ?  Would  it 
not  be  hard  on  them  if  they  should  be  permitted  to  sofier  the 
want  of  anything  really  good  and  needfiil  for  them,  because^ 
through  our  negligence  or  ignorance,  we  had  failed  to  implore 
it  1  Yet  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  welfiiie  ci 
one  man  is  unqnestionably  affected,  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  the 
conduct  of  others  in  relation  to  him.  None  of  us  livel^  to 
himself  only.  All  of  us  are  bound  one  to  another  by  number- 
l(Bss  and  complex  ties  ;  and  it  behoves  ns,  in  our  prayers  as 
well  as  in  the  other  actions  of  daily  life,  to  "  consider  not  every 
man  his  own  things  only,  but  to  consider  also  the  things  of 
others."  §  And,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  a  sweet  and  holy 
privilege,  however  solemn  and  awfiil,  that  we  should  have  the 
power  of  invoking  God*s  mercy  and  blessing  on  those  dear  to 
us,  but  separated  firom  us,  whom  we  cannot  otherwise  attempt 
to  benefit  or  aid  ?  Is  it  not  a  delightful  thought  for  those  who 
have  nothing  else  to  give,  that  they  may  be  tiie  means  of  con- 

♦  James  iv.  2.  +  James  i.  5—7. 

It  James  iv.  3.  §  Phil.  ii.  4. 
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feriing  God's  blessings,  as  His  vicegerents,  by  their  fervent 
aad  effectual  prayers  ? 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  reverse  our  mode  of  looking  «t  a 
subject^  which  then  appears  to  us  in  a  new  and  perhaps  clearer 
light.  Let  us  contemplate  the  effects  upon  the  character 
which  invariably  accompany  an  earnest  and  practical  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer.  In  reading  the  lives  of  the  great  and 
good,  of  devout  and  energetic  me%  we  invariably  find  that 
prayer  was  with  them  a  real,  frequent,  habitual  resource,  and 
that  to  it  they  owed  their  best  strength  and  surest  refuge.  For 
example,  in  reading  the  life  of  the  late  eminent  and  estimable 
Dr.  Chalmers,  though  we  may  not  always  sympathize  with  his 
theological  views,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the 
vital  and  holy  energy  which  his  religious  faith  imparted  to  hm 
character.  Of  bin)  it  is  emphatically  recorded  that  he  was 
"  mighty  in  prayer."  Some  of  us  may  be  familiar  with  ano- 
ther eminent  example,  far  back  in  point  of  time,  but  near  to 
us  in  religious  and  local  connection,  namely,  Mr,  Eichard 
Mather,  probably  the  first  minister  who  ever  preached  within 
these  venerable  walls.*  It  is  recorded  of  him  that,  although 
a  Presbyterian,  he  submitted  to  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a 
Bishop,  as  the  law  then  required  of  every  settled  minister. 
He  was  accordingly  ordained,  with  many  others,  by  Dr.  Morton, 
the  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  after  the  mode  of  those  times. 
This  was  in  the  year  1618.  It  is  simply  and  touchingly 
related,  in  the  Biography  from  which  I  quote,  that,  "  the  ordi- 
nation being  ended,  the  Bishop  singled  out  Mr.  Mather  from 
amoiJig  the  rest,  saying,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  alone.  Mr.  Mather  was  hereupon  afraid 
that  some  informatians  had  been  given  in  against  him  to  the 
Bishop  for  his  iN'onconformity,  and  because  of  his  Puritanism, 
thereby  to  prejudice  him.  But  it  fell  out  to  be  far  otherwise, 
for  when  the  Bishop  had  him  alone,  he  spake  thus  unto  him  : 
*  I  have  an  earnest  request  unto  you,  and  you  must  not  deny 
me ;  it  is  that  you  will  pray  for  me ;  for  I  know  (said  he)  the 
*  The  Ancient  chapel  of  Toxteth,  Liverpool. 
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prayers  of  men  that  fear  God  will  avail  much,  and  such  an 
one  I  believe  yon  to  he.'" *  This  feith  in  the  power  of  prayer 
was  one  element  in  the  character  of  the  brave  and  fidthfol  men 
who  were  distingaished  in  the  age  of  the  Puritans,  which  is 
too  seldom«to  be  met  with  now,  and  especially,  I  fear,  amongst 
us  who  claim  to  be  their  lineal  descendants.  If  the  Son  of 
Man  were  now  to  come,  would  he  find  faith  amongst  usi 
Tet  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  Mth  gave  a  rich- 
ness, a  sanctity  and  a  power  to  the  character,  which  nothing 
else  can  supply.  Is  it  not,  then,  an  obvious  presumption  that 
an  influence  so  blessed  was  a  genuine,  a  veritable  influence, 
an  influence  &om  God,  and  therefore  to  be  earnestly  sought 
and  devoutly  cherished  by  all )  The  eflect  is  reciprocal  The 
more  righteous  and  holy  the  man,  the  more  eflectual  will  be 
his  prayer.  But  sinners  are  not  forbidden  to  pray.  Though 
their  prayers  may  not  avail  like  those  of  the  holy  men  and 
prophets  of  old,  or  even  like  those  of  the  saints  of  later  days, 
yet  it  is  for  ever  true  that  '*  God  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit"  t 
Let  them  ask  of  God  in  humble  penitence,  and  in  Mth,  no- 
thing doubting,  and  He  will  forgive  them  their  sins,  cleanse 
them  &om  all  unrighteousness,  and  save  their  souk  alive. 

Let  all  of  us  seek  earnestly  and  constantly  for  God*s  help 
and  blessing  for  ourselves  and  others,  and  He  will  not  fail  to 
answer  our  prayers,  if  not  in  the  way  which  we  desired,  yet 
in  some  other  and  better.  Let  us  draw  nigh  unto  God  in 
faithful  and  fervent  prayer,  and  He  will  draw  nigh  unto  us 
with  His  gracious,  though  secret  aid.  We  shall  find  in  our 
personal  experience,  in  the  secret  communion  of  our  own 
hearts,  that  it  is  still  true  that  ^'  the  prayer  of  faith,"  the  per- 
severing, importunate  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  wrestling 
with  God,  "  availeth  much." 

*  Lives  of  sondiy  Eminent  Men  in  this  Latter  Age.  By  Sev.  Samnel 
Clarke.  1683.  Very  scarce ;  quoted  in  a  MS.  History  of  Protestant  Dis- 
sent in  Liverpool. 

t  Ps.  X33dv.  18. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  FArTH  WHICH  CHRIST  TAUGHT. 

BY   REV.    HENRY    GREEN,    M.A. 


JoHW  xii.  44  : 


**  Jesus  cried  and  said,  He  that  believeth  on  me,  believeth  not  on  me,  but 
on  Him  that  sent  me.** 

PardUeU. 

Mark  ix.  87  :  '*  WhoBoever  shall  reoeiYe  one  of  saeh  children  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me  :  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but 
Him  that  sent  me." 

1  Pet.  L  21 :  ''Who  by  him  do  believe  in  Gk>d,  that  raised  him  up  from  the 
dead,  and  gave  him  glory ;  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God.'* 

John  xiv.  9  :  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.** 

The  belief  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  has  various 
shades  of  meaning,  from  a  simple  assent  of  the  mind,  to  a  full 
and  unhesitating  reliance  and  confidence.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  meaning  that  is  recognized  by  a  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit  Such  a  spirit  receives,  depends  upon  and  follows 
the  principles,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  practice,  that  Christ 
enjoins.  It  does  not  doubt  and  hesitate,  but  trusts  and  obeys  ; 
it  possesses  an  assured  conviction  respecting  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Great  Master^s  teaching,  and  the  thought  of  the  heart 
operates  upon  the  character  and  life ;  its  faith  rises  into  rever- 
ence, and  the  reverence  becomes  perfected  by  love. 

It  is  surely  of  such  belief  that  our  Lord  speaks  in  the  text, 
and  such  belief  that  he  looks  for  in  his  disciples.     He  that 
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believeth  in  Clirist  acknowledges  his  divine  claims,  and  on 
them  reposes  his  hope  of  redemption.  Other  monitor  or 
guide,  other  teacher  or  saviour,  he  owns  not  as  supreme,  or 
equal,  or  needed ;  none  else  is  there  to  whom  he  would  go  for 
his  soul's  safety ;  for  Christ  dispenses  the  words  of  everlasting 
life,  and  within  his  fold  there  are  the  pastures  of  salvation 
and  the  streams  that  make  glad  the  city  of  (rod. 

This  firm  confidence  of  the  Christian  rests,  too,  on  a  rock 
which  neither  time  nor  change  can  affect :  the  ages  roll  by 
and  the  storms  gather  and  beat  upon  it,  and  yet  no  decay 
appears ;  its  eye  wazeth  not  dim,  neither  is  its  natural  force 
abated;  for  it  is  God  himself,  the  eternal  and  all-sufficient 
Euler,  who  guards  and  sustains  it.  He  it  was  to  whom  Christ 
referred  as  the  Greatest  above  all,  and  &om  His  keeping  none 
can  pluck  the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  Our  confidence  is  in 
Him  who  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Thus  is  the  text  suggestive  of  the  highest  and  most  impor- 
tant truths  that  enter  into  and  constitute  our  Christian  faith. 
Christ  and  God  are  set  before  us, — the  one  as  the  Divine 
Messenger,  the  other  as  the  Source  and  Origin  of  all  the  bless- 
ings of  divine  truth.  The  gospel  is  God's  gift,  of  which  Christ 
was  the  Mediator.  The  Father  in  His  boundless  grace  gave 
to  His  chosen  power  and  glory ;  and  as  we  believe  in  Christ, 
we  are  called  to  believe  not  in  him  alone,  but  on  the  Father 
who  sent  him.  The  great  plan  of  our  redemption  arose  from 
no  inferior  wisdom ;  it  was  the  Supreme  Mind,  the  Soul  that 
enlightens  and  blesses  all,  which  devised  and  executed  the 
deliverance  from  sin  and  death. 

A  loftier  and  a  holier  source  our  thoughts  cannot  even  con- 
jecture ;  it  is  the  ineffable  Jehovah,  awful  and  infinite,  yet  of 
transcendent  goodness,  who  moves  and  works  the  wheels  on 
which  we  are  borne  nearer  to  Himself  All  else  might  fail 
us;  the  most  glorious  of  His  creatures  might  £ade,  and  our 
dearest  earthly  hopes  darken  into  nighty  but  Himself,  nor 
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change  nor  age  affects ;  and  ours,  therefore,  is  an  everlasting 
confidence,  since  it  reposes  on  the  Infinite  Wisdom. 

The  great  doctrine,  which  warms  our  devotion  and  purifies 
all  our  thoughts,  is  then  taught  us,  that  for  every  blessing  of 
the  gospel  we  are  indebted  to  our  Heavenly  Father  as  the 
original  cause ;  He  is  the  supreme  Benefactor.  We  believe 
indeed  in  Christ,  gratefully  and  trustingly ;  but  our  faith  has 
a  yet  higher  object, — ^it  is  faith  in  Him  who  sent  the  Son  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Brethren,  what  joy  is  ours  !  what  promptings  to  thankful- 
ness and  that  holy  love  which  casteth  out  fear !  We  have 
been  called  to  a  noble  privilege, — ^to  look  to  Him  who  giveth 
the  sun  its  light  and  to  the  stars  their  shining — ^to  Him  who, 
when  He  unveileth  the  face  of  His  glory,  reveals  Himself 
long-suffering  and  gracious,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  I  It  is  surely  a  blessed 
persuasion  that  we  have  on  our  side  the  mighty  arm  which 
raiseth  the  dead :  our  erring  souls  are  thus  elevated  to  the 
perception  of  eternal  truths ;  we  walk  in  the  guidance  of  Grod's 
own  word. 

This  conviction  appears  to  me  suggestive  of  a  brief  view  of 
the  leading  principles  of  that  faith  which  Christ  enjoined. 
We  would  see  what  it  is  we  believe,  when,  following  the 
Great  Teacher,  we  take  him  for  our  instructor,  and  yet  not 
him,  but  the  Father  who  sent  him. 

Firgt,  Views  of  God's  nature,  attributes  and  purposes,  enter 
largely  into  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Between  himseK  and 
the  Source  of  wisdom  there  was  the  most  intimate  communion ; 
in  his  own  expressive  language,  "  he  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,"  in  the  chosen  place  of  confidence  and  love ;  and  he 
there  learned  how  Gk)d  will  have  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice, 
and  forgive  a  penitent  rather  than  destroy  an  offending  world. 
As  a  Being  whom  we  may  trust  to  the  uttermost, — as  One 
who,  when  He  chastens,  corrects  us  for  our  good, — and  who, 
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when  he  afflicts,  would  purify  the  soul  aaxd  render  it  more 
worthy  of  Himself — Christ  represents  our  Heavenly  Father. 
"  He  is  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray ;"  "  He  knoweth 
our  necessities  before  we  ask  Him ;"  "  His  rain  falleth  on  the 
evil  and  the  good ;"  He  rejoiceth  with  His  angels  when  we 
turn  from  the  error  of  our  ways ;  wise,  benignant,  powerful, 
His  kingdom  shall  advance  to  its  final  triumph,  and  its  bless- 
ings then  remain  an  everlasting  joy  to  all  His  rational  creation. 

Christ's  view  of  (xod  is  that  of  a  spiritual,  pure  and  infinite 
perfection.  I£  we  mark  his  acts  of  devotion  to  the  Supreme, 
his  expressions  of  confidence  and  resignation,  the  entire  sub- 
mission of  his  own  will  to  the  decrees  of  a  higher  Wisdom, 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  there  enters  into  Christ's  idea 
of  Grod  whatever  is  holiest,  greatest  and  best.  This  idea  is 
conveyed  to  us  by  his  words^  but  still  more  effectively  by  his 
actions.  Led  to  judgment  and  death,  though  apparently  for- 
saken and  an  outcast  from  human  sympathy,  exposed  to  mock- 
ings  and  expiring  an  the  cross,  he  declares  himself  not  alone, 
the  Father  is  with  him.  And  what  a  presence  is  God's  to  the 
suffering  Saviour's  soul !  it  calms  and  upholds,  it  leads  to  on 
entire  resignation — "Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done."  If 
ever  we  doubt  God's  character, — ^if  ever  we  think  less  holily 
of  its  purity  and  goodness,  of  its  wisdom  and  entire  perfection, 
— ^let  Christ's  own  reliance  on  that  character  become  present 
to  our  thoughts,  and  our  hearts  also  will  rise  to  the  conviction, 
though  God  try  us  every  momMit^  His  love  changeth  not, — ^it 
is  the  wisdom  which  worketh  mercy ;  He  doeth  all  things 
well ;  and  though  a  veil  be  spread  before  mortal  eyes,  there  is 
no  darkening  of  the  eternal  glory. 

To  the  sole  worship  and  adoration  of  this  pure  and  infinite 
Being,  Christ  leads  us  by  his  own  example.  His  Father's 
service,  his  Father's  work,  these  were  ever  in  his  mind.  And 
for  keeping  faithftd  and  constant  to  his  world-redeeming  mis- 
sion, how  repeatedly  did  he  pray  for  God's  help  and  blessing  I 
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In  the  desert  and  oil  the  mountain's  side,  alofie  and  with  his 
disciples,  when  the  wonders  of  divine  power  were  to  be  mani- 
fested and  when  it  seemed  as  if  all  help  from  above  had  been 
withdrawn,  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  watching  unto  prayer.  As 
none  other  tanght,  he  taught  how  and  to  whom  prayer  should 
be  made ;  and  he  led  us  by  his  own  unvarying  practice  and 
injunction  to  seek  our  Father  4n  the  retil^eMent  of  the  doset, 
to  pray  to  Him  who  seel^  in  secret,  -and  fiiin  to  worship  i!Q  spirit 
and  in  truth.  There  is  no  devotion  so  fetvent,  and  yet  so  sim- 
ple and  peifec^  as  that  of  Christ ;  he  needed  no  splendour  hOr 
beauty  of  outward  forms  to  move  the  soul  within ;  all  times 
were  to  him  the  appointed  hours  ctf  prayer ;  all  places,  the  soli- 
tude or  the  city,  were  the  altars  for  «t  heart  consecrated  to  God 
And  so  must  it  be  with  ourselves,  if,  like  Christ,  we  would 
faithfiilly  serve  the  aU-gracious  Parent.  We  must  feel  pene- 
trated by  the  holy  piesence,  not  because  the  ftiithem  sweUa 
Iwith  rich  melody  of  sound,  nor  because  over  tod  around  us 
rise  pillar  ^nd  arch  in  noMe  proportions,  but  because  the  so^ 
has  in  itself  a  gushing  spring  of  thankfuhiess,  &n  untold  trea- 
«upe  of  pure  thoughts,  of  trust,  faithftdhess  imd  love.  These 
fere  ihB  consecrating  powers  that  make  our  worship  acceptable 
to  God  I  and  these  may  be  experienced  wherever  we  are,  just 
fis  Christ  experienced  th^n  in  the  desert,  on  the  sea,  and^ven 
upon  the  torturing  cram.  Thus  it  is  the  soul  whifeh  is  G^'s 
truest  temple ;  the  humble  imd  reverent  thou^t,  the  abiding 
told  constant  faith,  the  unswerving  love  of  the  jitet  and  mer- 
i^M— 'these  excel  the  utmost  pride  oi  huinan  fi^ll  >  for  aQ  tbe 
triumphs  of  htynian  art  and  Inte^ect,  whether  in  aii^i^tdot^iife 
«or  in  painting,  are  utterly  worthless  leompared  with  him  Wh6 
stood  me^y  in  the  temple,  beating  his  br^iast,  ilor  liffcing  up 
so  much  as  his  eyes  td  heaves^  but  praying  ^rvently>  ^God^ 
he  m^rcifal  to  me,  ia  sinner."  Doth  uot  iydt  ^litast  convictiolL 
confirm  the  sentence  of  Chrut,  '^  ^tbiis  man  weht  doWii  to  ln^ 
house  justified  rather  than  the  oth^*'  ? 
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It  is,  moreover,  pre-eminently  Christ's  view  of  Grod,  that  He 
contemplates,  purposes,  and  will  with  power  e£fect  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.    The  trial  and  discipline  of  life, — ^the  anxie- 
ties, the  di£&culties  and  disappointments, — ^the  many  cares,  the 
many  griefs,  which  most  persons  experience, — ^are  not  the  final 
results  of  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  they  are  the  means,  the  im- 
plements, with  which  the  work  is  done ;  but  the  end  will  be 
a  world  fair,  innocent  and  happy,  as  Eden  in  its  prime.     To 
renovate  the  soul,  to  raise  it  and  train  it  for  a  nobler  existence, 
to  free  it  from  its  evil  passions,  and  to  make  it  regenerate  in 
its  aims  and  efforts — ^these  were  the  Saviour's  objects  in  all  his 
teaching,  sufferings  and  exaltation.     The  especial  mission  on 
which  he  was  sent  was  to  bind  the  broken-hearted,  to  comfort 
those  who  mourn,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord, 
the  times  of  redemption  from  our  God.     And  to  whose  power 
did  Christ  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes,  and 
the  bringing  in  of  so  glorious  an  aim  ?     It  was  to  the  same 
supreme  Mighty  to  the  same  infinite  Wisdom  and  measureless 
Love,  as  that  which  he  sought  in  his  own  trials.     '^  The  Son 
of  Man,"  he  declares,  ''  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
and  the  holy  angels  with  him,  and  then  shall  he  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory"  (Matt.  xxv.  31).     "As  the  Father  hath 
life  in  Himself  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself'  (John  v.  26).     "  The  hour  cometh  when  all  who  are 
in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
Bhall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection 
of  life ;  they  that  have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation" (John  V.  29).     In  all  these  solemn  truths,  how 
immediate  is  the  reference  to  Power  Divine !    The  high  and 
holy  One,  the  Source  of  aU  perfection,  is  continually  acknow- 
ledged ;  all  blessing  is  traced  to  Him  as  the  original  Spring : 
"  Crod  00  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  beHeveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life"  (John  iil  16). 
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And  can  we  do  better  than  take  these  views  of  God,  which 
Christ  so  earnestly  enforces  upon  his  disciples,  as  the  best 
guide  and  firmest  trust  for  our  souls  1  Where  can  we  discover 
a  mightier  or  a  more  merciftil  refdge  1  By  believing  in  Christ, 
by  taking  his  truths  and  promises  for  our  faith,  we  believe  not 
in  biTTi^  but  in  the  Great  Being  who  sent  him.  With  an  inte- 
rest established  here,  nor  time  nor  change  can  affect  us.  Our 
tower  is  the  citadel  of  (xod, — our  shelter,  the  everlasting  arm. 
Brethren,  when  the  world  would  trample  your  hope  in  the 
dust,  and  say  of  your  souls,  "  There  is  no  help  for  them  in 
God," — ^tum  to  the  words  of  Christ,  and  give  the  reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  you — "  We  believe  in  Him  who  sent  the 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

Second,  And  this  leads  us  on  naturally  to  consider  the  views 
iwhich  Christ  has  given  respecting  his  own  office  and  the  powers 
with  which  he  has  been  invested.  To  my  mind,  I  must  con- 
fess, his  personal  nature  and  origin  are  comparatively  of  inferior 
importance ;  what  I  most  of  all  need  to  be  assured  of  is  the 
trustworthiness,  the  undimmed  brightness,  of  his  character. 
If  I  know  him  to  be  true,  a  true  and  uncorrupted  messenger 
of  God's  grace,  then  have  I  ground  for  confidence — ^my  Mth 
is  established — I  rest  on  the  word  of  God.  When  measured 
by  his  other  instructions,  Christ  taught  but  little  respecting 
his  personal  nature ;  he  came  to  mankind  as  an  ambassador 
from  the  Heavenly  King,  and,  so  that  his  credentials  were 
divine,  did  not  make  his  family  and  lineage  of  any  high  im- 
portance. To  do  this  seems  to  have  been  no  essential  part  of 
his  mission,  and  he  has  left  it  to  our  inferences  rather  than  , 
made  it  the  subject  of  express  instruction.  Much,  ^however, 
has  he  told  us  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  received  authority 
from  on  high.  He  came  expressly  to  teach  the  truth  which 
he  had  heard  from  God ;  he  came  to  give  life,  and  that  we 
might  have  it  more  abundantly ;  he  came  to  heal  the  ravages 
of  sin,  to  overturn  the  empire  of  death, — in  short,  to  open  for 
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tis  a  way  to  God's  iiuone  of  grace  in  the  heavens.  As  the 
good  Shepherd  who  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep, — as  the  trae 
Vine,  planted  and  trained  by  God,  the  Husbandman, — as  the 
heaven-empowered  Messenger  of  truth, — as  the  destined  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead, — as  the  appointed  Saviour  of  the  world, — 
he  sets  himself  before  our  minds.  K  in  these  characters  we 
receive  him,  and  acknowledge  that  his  are  divine  powers  to 
the  fullest  degree  adequate  to  the  great  work  of  human  redemp- 
tion, we  receive  him  in  all  that  himself  deemed  to  be  most 
important,  and  acknowledge  in  him  whatever  can  complete 
the  triumphs  of  the  souL  With  such  offices  to  fulfil,  name 
him  a  God,  and  we  cannot  exalt  him ;  suppose  him  to  be  a 
man,  and  we  cannot  debase  him ;  for  on  either  view,  or  on 
both  conjoined,  the  Christian  believes  that  he,  the  Messenger 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
who  go  unto  God  through  him  r-^his  mission,  his  work  and 
his  endowments  for  bringing  in  an  everlasting  righteousness, 
these  are  all  divine. 

The  character,  purposes  and  powers  of  Christ  being  thus 
high  and  holy,  the  best  and  purest,  all-sufficient  for  his  great 
enterprize  of  regenerating  the  world, — ^if  we  hold  to  them,  we 
assuredly  hold  to  the  essence  of  revealed  religion ;  and  holding 
to  the  essence,  we  have  a  clear  faith ;  it  stands  forth  with  a 
natural  light ;  there  is  no  mist  around ;  the  halo  of  its  glory 
is  the  pure  effiilgence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  With  wisdom  and 
authority  from  our  Heavenly  Father,  Christ  is  carrying  on  the 
mighty  work — sanctification  and  redemption  for  the  souL  To 
effect  that  work,  he  claimed,  and  possesses,  I  believe,  the 
fullest  powers.  To  warn,  to  persuade,  to  melt  to  penitence, 
to  rouse,  strengthen  and  confirm,  to  elevate  above  earthly 
frailties,  and  finally,  when  the  euiihly  tabernacle  is  dissolved, 
to  guide  us  to  our  abiding  home, — these  objects  were  peculiarly 
the  work  of  Christ,  and  were  accomplished  by  him  as  none 
but  he  who  is  sent  by  the  Father,  and  who  is  mighty  to  save, 
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could  hope  to  lealize.  Authority  was  bestowed  upon  hmi  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  he  reigneth  and  will  reign  till  the 
piirposes  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom  shall  be  fulfilled,  and 
God  be  aU  in  alL 

Third,  Christ's  promises  respecting  a  fature  world  we  have 
already  considered ;  we  would  next  briefly  call  to  mind  his 
views  of  human  obligations.  We  are  too  much  accustomed  to 
consider  doctrines  and  opinions  as  the  only  subjects  of  faith ; 
but  we  should  remember  that  Mth  in  the  great  principles  of 
duty,  as  Christ  taught  them,  is  equally  important,  and  as  much 
a  test  of  the  true  discipleship.  In  our  Lord's  mind  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  idea  of  thorough  communion  with 
himself  except  in  those  who  grew  as  branches  upon  the  stem^ 
deriving  all  their  vigour  £rom  the  plant  upon  which  they  were 
grafted ;  they  must  follow  him,  not  merely  in  his  thoughts, 
but  chiefly  and  devotedly  in  his  motives  and  actions.  We  are 
told  there  were  some  who  endeavoured  to  entrap  him  in  his 
conversation,  and  who  yet  said,  ^'Master,  we  know  that  thoti 
fearest  no  man,  but  teachest  the  way  of  God  truly ;" — surdiy 
that  was  only  the  praise  of  the  lip,  not  the  faith  of  the  heart 
Had  it  been  a  sincere  profession,  they  would  have  done  cheer-* 
folly  and  habitually  what  Christ  enjoined. 

And  so  our  Lord  himself  expressly  teaches.  ''  If  ye  keep 
my  commandments,"  he  says,  "then  are  ye  my  disciples 
indeed ;"  and  again,  "  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall 
abide  in  my  love,  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  command- 
ments and  abide  in  His  love"  (John  xv.  15).  "  The  righteous 
shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father." 
"  Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them, 
I  wiU  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  who  built  his  house  upon 
therocL" 

iNow  these  are  as  much  articles  of  a  Ghristijai's  fSedth  as  any 
other  of  the  instructions  of  his  Lord.  The  same  authority 
which  declared,  "God  is  a  Spirit,"  eiyoined  that  we  "love 
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Him  with  heart  and  soul  and  strength ;"  the  same  authority 
which  asserted,  **  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,"  also  maintained, "  Thou  shouldst 
do  to  others  as  thou  wouldst  have  others  do  to  thee ;"  that 
authority  explained  and  illustrated  the  great  offices  of  kind- 
ness to  brethren,  neighbours  and  mankind  at  large,  and  added 
as  a  word  to  every  disciple,  "  Go  and  do  thou  likewise." 

Surely  we  are  not  to  receive  only  one  part  of  Christ's  in- 
structions and  pass  over  another  part  as  of  no  importanca  It 
is  the  whole  truth,  moral  as  well  as  doctrinal, — ^the  whole 
truth  as  the  Saviour  taught  it,  that  is  to  constitute  our  creed. 
That  is  a  most  imperfect  summary  of  our  faith  which  does  not 
include  Christ's  life  and  actions,  nor  maintain  that  we  are 
equally  bound  to  tread  in  his  steps  as  to  hearken  to  his  word. 

And  Christ's  declarations  and  promises  most  impressively 
support  this  argument  He  gives  the  solemn  assurance,  that, 
when  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  with  the  angels  and 
the  nations  assembled  before  him,  the  rule  of  judgment  will 
be — "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father !  enter  into  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  for  I  was 
an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me ;  sick,  and  ye  came  unto  me ;  in  prison,  and  ye  visited 
me :  and  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  (Matt  xxv. 
31—40.) 

In  my  mind,  this  solemn  assurance  from  the  lips  of  our 
appointed  Judge  is  conclusive  of  what  belongs  to  the  faith 
which  Christ  taught :  it  is  a  holy  and  cheering  and  soul-sus- 
taining faith,  but  it  is  also  a  practical  faith ;  it  is  a  faith  in 
God,  in  Christ,  and  in  human  duty  and  human  responsibility. 
These,  then,  in  their  entireness,  let  xis  aim  after :  they  may 
not  be  mysterious  subtleties,  but  they  are  divine  verities ;  and 
whoso  keepeth  them  hath  eternal  life. 

To  think  as  Christ  thought  of  God  and  of  his  own  glorious 
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mission, — ^to  act  as  he  enjoined, — to  be  what  he  was  and  is, 
holy,  Tindefiled,  doing  good, — there  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  on 
earth  greater  or  nobler.  Whoever  applies  heart  and  strength 
to  such  purposes,  seeks  for  himself  the  most  glorious  future ; 
he  would  sit  down  with  the  righteous  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father.  Such  a  man  or  woman  has  the  soul  resting  on  truth 
and  abiding  in  charity.  Though  change  or  death  come,  they 
remain  steadfast  and  serene  as  the  firmament  of  heaven ;  and, 
as  the  stars  in  that  firmament,  they  dispense,  what  they  feel, 
the  sweet  influences  of  mercy  and  consolation. 

When  Christ,  who  is  our  light,  shall  again  appear,  may  we 
also  thus  appear  with  him  in  his  glory,  being  sanctified  by 
his  word  and  animated  by  his  spirit !    Amen. 


SEUF-PEovn^a 

BY     REV.     EDWARD     TALBOT. 


2  Gob.  xiii.  5  : 
"Prove  your  own  Belres." 

Thb  phraseology  employed  by  the  apostle  in  our  text  is 
derived  from  the  gold  refiner^s  art.  "Examine  yourselves,'* 
says  he  to  his  Corinthian  converts,  "whether  ye  be  in  the 
fedth ;  prove  your  own  selves.  Know  ye  not  of  your  own 
selves" — ^that  is,  through  your  inward  feelings  and  convictions 
— ^"that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates?' 
The  word  here  translated  reprobates,  means  those  who  are 
unworthy  when  compared  with  some  acknowledged  standard 
of  excellence.  The  term,  in  its  primary  signification  as  applied 
to  the  precious  metals,  meant  those  which  would  not  endure 
the  test,  much  of  which  when  subjected  to  the  refining  furnace 
would  pass  away  in  noxious  fumes  or  remain  as  worthless  dross. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  says  of  himself  "  But  I  trust  that 
ye  shall  know  that  we  are  not  reprobates,"  or,  in  other  words, 
"  that  we  are  not  spurious  metal,  and  can  endure  the  test," — 
his  language  is  not  that  of  vain  boasting.  For  he  had  been 
tried,  and  had  experienced  what  fedth  in  Christ  had  enabled 
him  to  do  and  to  endure ;  he  feared  not,  therefore,  that  the 
strictest  scrutiny  into  his  past  life  would  detect  the  base  alloy 
of  insincerity  towards  man,  or  the  want  of  trust  in  God  The 
apostle  had  been  severely  tested,  and  the  genuineness  of  his 
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ftdth  proved.  As  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  oi  Christ,  he 
had  sacrificed  ambitious  hopes.  Having  been  educated  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  at  an  early  age  employed  by  the  chief 
priests  to  put  down  that  pestilent  Kazarene  heresy,  what  might 
he  not  have  expected?  Yet  he  relinquished  the  favour  of 
priests  and  Pharisees,  bade  fiarewell  to  all  prospects  of  worldly 
distinction  and  power,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  men  despised 
and  persecuted.  The  &vour  of  his  old  patrons  now  became 
exchanged  for  hieitred,  whilst  at  first  even  his  new  friends 
looked  upon  him  with  suspicion. 

Little  rest  was  th«*e  now  for  Paul  He  had  labour  and 
anxiety  in  preaching  the  gospel  Without  the  Christian  pale 
he  had  many  bitter  enemies,  who  hated  him  on  account  of 
what  they  deemed  his  desertion  and  apostacy ;  within  it,  there 
were  those  who  were  jealous  of  the  influence  which  he  had 
obtained  over  the  brethren,  and  who  sought  to  undennine  his 
character.  Priests,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
judice him  heioie  the  temporal  magistrate ;  and,  Eoman  citizen 
though  he  was,  he  escaped  not  the  indignity  of  scourging. 

When  compelled  by  the  calumny  of  opponents  and  rivals 
to  defend  himself  and  prove  his  faithfulness  as  a  servant  of 
Christy  he  adduces  his  past  labours  andsufferings  as  an  evidence 
of  his  sincerity.  "  Are,"  says  he,  "  they  ministers  of  Christ  ? 
I  more ;  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure, 
in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft  Of  the  Jews  five  times 
received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with 
rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night 
and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep ;  in  joumeyings  often,  in 
perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,,  in 
perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  amongst 
false  brethren;  in  weariness  and  painfiilness,  in  watchings 
often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness.      Besides  those  things  which  are  without,  that 
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which  Cometh  upon  me  dafly,  the  care  of  all  the  clmiclies.*'* 
Such  was  the  proof  which  Paul  made  of  his  ministiy.  He 
whose  £dth  could  endure  such  testing  mi^t  well  he  deemed 
to  have  given  the  tme  signs  of  a  servant  of  Christ ;  it  oonld 
not  he  said  of  such  an  one  that  he  was  nnproved  ;f  he  who 
had  passed  through  this  ordeal  mi^t  well  exhort  others  to 
strive  to  attain  unto  the  high  standard  of  Christian  exoeUencey 
to  ''the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ*'^ 

Here  remark  the  apostle's  disinterested  smcerily  in  his 
appeal  to  the  Corinthian  converts.  He  prays  to  Crod  that 
those  whom  he  had  led  to  embrace  the  Christian  feith  may  do 
no  eviL  But  why, — that  their  uprightness,  int^rity,  and 
spotless  lives  may  bring  honour  and  credit  to  him  as  their 
instructor  ?  Ko.  He  desires  it  for  their  own  sakes,  whatever 
may  become  of  him,  or  however  he  may  be  r^arded.  **  Now 
I  pray  Grod  that  ye  do  no  evil,  not  that  we  should  appear  ap- 
proved, of  tested  worth,  but  that  ye  should  do  that  which  is 
honest  (honourable,  in  every  way  excellentX  even  though  we 
should  be  regarded  as  men  that  could  not  stand  the  prooi" 
What  self-forgetting  nobiliiy  of  diaracter  is  here !  It  is  one 
of  the  strong  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity 
that  it  produces  such  men.  The  apostle's  words  are  not  beau- 
tiful on  paper  only.  He  was  not  a  mere  philosopher ;  he  was 
not  like  many  a  one  to  whom  that  title  has  been  given,  a 
luxurious  lover  of  theoretical  wisdom ;  but  he  was  a  man  that 
carried  out  in  action  the  divine  and  practical  wisdom  of  the 
gospel, — one  who  did  not  fear  to  declare,  and  by  his  life  to 
illustrate,  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  crucified  and  raised  from 
the  dead, ''  though  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the 

♦  2  Cor.  xi.  23—28. 

f  Or  rqyrobcUe,  as  the  expressive  and  appropriate  term  in  the  original  is 
unhappily  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
t  Eph.  iv.  13. 
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Greeks  foolishness,  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God"  in  effecting  man's  present  peace  and  future  salvation. 

The  words  of  such  a  faithfiil  servant  of  God  are  predous^ 
and  many  of  his  directions  and  precepts  are  based  on  a  wisdom 
and  experience  which,  in  their  principles  at  least,  make  them 
as  applicable  now  as  when  they  were  first  delivered.  There 
are  some  truths  which  never  grow  old.  There  'are  some  direc- 
tions which  are  as  needful  in  building  up  the  imperishable 
structure  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  life,  as  the  rule  of  the 
carpenter,  or  the  plummet  of  the  mason,  for  the  symmetrical 
and  safe  erection  of  the  works  on  which  they  employ  their 
skill  and  labour. 

Such  a  direction  is  that  contained  in  the  words  of  the 
apostle  before  us  :  "  Prove  your  own  selves."  These  are  solemn 
words ;  for  they  call  upon  us  to  test  our  own  characters  by 
the  feultless  standard  of  excellence  which  God  has  placed 
before  us  in  Christ ;  to  apply  the  plummet  to  our  lives ;  to 
submit  our  most  secret  thoughts  to  the  furnace  of  sincere  and 
impartial  examination.  This  proving  of  our  own  selves  is 
like  the  handling  or  even  the  probing  of  the  surgeon,  the  very 
object  being  to  discover  what  is  defective  and  diseased  with 
the  view  of  applying  the  needful  remedy. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  this  apostolic  injunction ;  the  difficulty  of  so  doing ;  and 
the  motives  which  should  induce  us  often  to  contrast  our 
actual  performances  with  the  duties  that  are  required  of  us. 

And,  first,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  often  prove  our 
own  selves.  ,This  world  is  a  scene  of  preparation.  The  same 
gospel  which  tells  us  that  we  shall  live  again,  also  reminds  us 
of  the  solemn  truth  that  we  shall  receive  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  that  as  we  serve  a  God  that 
searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins,  our  thoughts  and 
desires,  our  habitual  hopes  and  wishes,  are  deeds  in  the  sight 
of  Grod.     As  from  the  seed  in  the  earth  springs  the  harvest. 
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80  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  Hence  it  is  neoes^ 
sary  that  we  should  often  prove  our  own  selves, — our  fEuth, 
hopes,  motives,  desires  and  convictions.  These,  when  they 
have  hecome  fixed  and  hahitual,  constitute  the  basis  of  our 
character.  How  needful  that  the  foundation  should  be  secure^ 
if  that  which  is  erected  upon  it  is  to  remain  firm !  As  the 
keels  and  ribs  of  ships,  and  the  foundations  of  houses,  need 
to  be  very  strong,  so  also  the  motives  and  principles  of  actiona 
require  to  be  just  and  true.  As,  therefore,  the  shipwright  of 
the  vessel  that  has  to  bear  hundreds  of  men  within  its  ample 
womb,  spends  much  time  in  accurately  and  firmly  fixing  the 
main  timbers, — and  as  the  architect  employed  to  erect  a  struc- 
ture that  shall  endure  for  many  ages,  deems  it  not  labour  lost 
to  secure  well  the  foundation-stones  that  have  to  bear  the 
superincumbent  mass, — so  also  in  the  spiritual  building  of 
man's  moral  nature  there  must  be  a  similar  testing  of  the 
great  principles  of  faith  and  conduct.  If  their  conformity 
with  the  will  of  God  and  man's  most  enduring  interests  have 
not  been  well  ascertained, — ^if  our  strongest  affections  are  fixed 
on  selfish  and  perishable  objects, — if  there  be  no  earnest  desLre 
within  us  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  in  preparation  for 
the  higher  employments  He  reserveth  for  us  in  heaven, — ^we 
do  but  build  upon  the  sand,  and  the  more  we  have  raised  on 
that  foundation,  the  more  fearful  will  be  the  downfal,  and  the 
greater  wOl  be  our  loss.  Let  us  then  prove  our  own  selves^ 
examine  well  our  principles  and  the  motives  that  most  power* 
fiilly  and  habitually  influence  us.  Let  u&  see  that  they  con- 
form to  the  gospel  standard,  that  they  take  us  out  of  ourselves^ 
fix  our  affections  on  God,  and  prepare  us  to  live  for,  and  if 
need  be  to  die  for,  the  brethren.  Thus  proying  ourselves,  we 
shall  escape  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  great  purpose  of  our 
existence  on  earth,  and  of  spending  our  lives  in  vain. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  shew  that  this  proving  of  our 
own  selves  is  necessary. 
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It  is  also  a  difficult  and  often  a  painful  duty.  All  men 
love  to  think  well  of  themselves.  Even  the  happiness  of  a 
conscience  void  of  offence,  so  far  as  it  is  attainable,  is  a  blessed 
feeling  resulting  from  the  endeavour  to  cdhform  our  lives  to 
known  duties.  But  experience  too  frequently  shews  that  the 
self-approbation  is  owing  to  men's  thinking  more  highly  of 
themselves  tiian  they  ought  to  think.  This  may  arise  fh)m 
two  circumstances  :  either  from  their  adopting  a  low  standard 
of  excellence,  to  which  they  may  easily  attain ;  or  from  assum- 
ing, either  through  thoughtlessness  or  spiritual  pride,  that  they 
are  nearer  than  they  really  are  to  the  full  stature  of  accom- 
plished Christians.  And  sometimes  both  these  influences  are 
at  work.  A  man  may  place  before  him  a  high  standard  for 
some  virtues,  and  a  low  one  for  others.  Thus  a  man  of  scru- 
puloos  integrity  may  have  low  notions  with  regard  to  the  duty 
of  self-denial  as  respects  the  pleasures  of  the  table  or  other 
sensual  gratifications.  Now  Christian  excellence  has  regard 
to  the  whole  character.  The  true  disciple  of  Jesus,  like  his 
great  Master,  makes  it  the  main  purpose  of  his  life  always  to 
do  those  things  which  please  the  Father.  Such  a  love  to  God 
teaches  us  that  he  who  consciously  and  habitually  ofTendeth 
in  one  pointy  is  guilty  of  all,  as  not  duly  honouring  him  who 
has  made  obedience  the  test  of  love.  An  obedience  that  is 
not  entire,  that  is  accompanied  by  the  habitual  neglect  of  some 
duties,  is  not  the  prompting  of  pious  affection  towards  Grod, 
but  a  compromise  between  selfishness  and  superstition, — an 
obedience  in  which  th^e  is  neither  peace  nor  safety,  and  which 
is  at  once  seen  to  be  spurious  when  tested  by  the  touchstone 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

The  desire  to  think  well  of  ourselves,  which  is  an  universal 
fading,  renders  difficult  the  duty  of  fuithfiil  self-inspection. 
Men  love  ease  and  comfort  as  well  as  self-approbation.  Now 
by  fixing  on  a  low  standard^  a  man  may  contrive  to  have  a 
good  opinion  q£  himself  without  having  to  make  strenuous 
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efforts  and  painful  sacrifices.  The  standard  which  the  majoiity 
of  men  practically  place  before  themselves  is  to  be  as  good,  or 
perhaps  a  little  better,  than  others.  To  such,  therefore,  it 
must  be  exceedingly  difficult  even  to  imagine,  and  stiU  more 
to  imitate,  Christ's  entire  devotion  to  God,  his  pure  and  blame- 
less life,  jfree  from  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  and  that  love 
to  man  which  for  his  sake  prompted  him  to  endure  poverty, 
to  undergo  labours,  and  to  suffer  death. 

To  prove  ourselves  by  comparison  with  a  high  standard,  is 
not  only  a  duty  difficult  of  performance,  it  is  also  ofttimes  a 
very  pabiful  one.  It  is  always  more  pleasant  to  do  than  to 
imdo,  to  bmld  than  to  pull  down,  to  learn  than  to  unlearn. 
When  we  have  gone  miles  out  of  our  way,  how  irksome  is  it 
to  retrace  our  steps  in  order  to  get  into  the  right  path.  In 
like  manner,  when  a  real  knowledge  of  ourselves  is,  by  what- 
ever circumstances,  placed  before  us,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
feel  that  we  are  far  from  having  attained  unto  the  true  Chris- 
tian character, — ^that  our  aims  have  been  low,  and  our  habits 
unworthy,  and  our  talents  misapplied, — ^that  many  things  have 
been  done  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done,  and  left  imdone 
that  ought  to  have  been  done, — ^the  prospect  is  anything  but 
flattering,  and  but  little  calculated  to  excite  pleasurable  feelings. 

The  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right  will  sometimes  arouse  him 
whose  faithlessness  was  more  from  want  of  thought  than  want 
of  love  or  want  of  principle,  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  his 
past  objects  and  aims,  and  induce  him,  though  it  should  be 
like  the  cutting  off  of  an  arm  or  the  plucking  out  of  an  eye, 
to  cast  away  the  delaying  weights  of  evil  habits  and  easily 
besetting  sins. 

That  this  proving  of  our  own  selves  may  not  be  painful 
ahnost  beyond  endurance,  and  accompanied  with  the  tears  of 
a  late  and  bitter  repentance,  let  it.be  frequent  May  we  apply 
the  maxim  of  worldly  thrift  to  what  relates  to  our  conscience 
and  our  God,  and  our  own  true  and  abiding  peace  of  mind— r 
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"  Short  reckonings  make  long  friends"  !  Often  and  habitually, 
then,  let  us  prove  our  own  selves,  and  be  more  anxious  to  be 
approved  of  God  than  to  prosper  in  the  world. 

The  great  motive  that  should  prompt  us  to  prove  our  own 
selves  has  been  abeady  indicated.  It  is  that  we  may  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  employments  and  the  blessedness  of  that 
future  life  to  which  the  present  scene  is  but  introductory. 
But  practically  this  motive  is  not  always  enough.  We  do  not, 
so  much  as  we  ought  to  do,  feel  that  our  reward  is  in  our  work, 
like  children  at  school,  we  often  stand  in  need  of  more  imme- 
diate and  urgent  reasons.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  judg- 
ment should  be  convinced.  The  retribution  of  the  world  to 
come,  which  is  but  the  matured  harvest  of  the  seeds  that  are 
now  being  sown,  is  to  many  a  distant  prospect,  and  they  cannot 
easily  connect  it  with  the  events  and  interests  of  this  life. 
They  should,  however,  endeavour  to  do  so.  In  this  world,  as 
well  as  in  that  which  is  to  come,  we  are  equally  dependent 
upon  God ;  and  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven,  true  peace  is 
inseparably  connected  with  a  compliance  with  His  will,  and 
aiming  at  that  excellence  of  heart  and  life  which  He  has  placed 
before  us  when  He  said  of  His  beloved  Son,  "  Hear  ye  him," 
which  we  cannot  do  unless  we  obey  his  commandments  and 
look  to  him  as  an  example. 

But  we  have  an  ever-present  and  urgent  motive  for  proving 
our  own  selves,  by  calling  to  mind  the  fact,  that  the  retribu- 
tion of  God  is  not  confined  to  the  world  to  come.  According 
to  what  we  are  will  be  our  joy  and  sorrow,  success  and  disap- 
pointment, even  in  this  life.  This  will  be  true  in  a  great 
degree  with  regard  to  temporal  prosperity  and  loss.  Of  that, 
however,  we  speak  not  now ;  but  of  that  strength  and  weak- 
ness, support,  comfort  and  blessedness,  which  flow  from  the 
harmony  of  our  affections  and  desires  with  the  will  of  Grod. 

It  is  needful  that  we  should  try  our  own  selves  by  a  futhful 
self-examination,  else  when  tried  by  the  troubles  and  tempt^- 
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tkyns  of  h£e  we  shall  be  faand  wnting.  Oar  fiitium  befaie 
be  eamnkHioed  bis  ministiy  retired  to  tlie  wiMijiMia,  snd 
before  be  saSsnd  on  CalTarj  be  soogbt  Ikrcni^  W*F^  ^^^ 
of  God  in  GetbiKmane.  And  it  w«b  sDKHigst  die  last  cf  his 
sdmonitions  to  bis  discipleBy  ^  Watoh  and  ptar  diat  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation.''  Vatrhing  implieB  that  diae  is  sobm 
weak  point  to  deiSeiad  ;  bat  idiere  tiliat  weakBesB  is  cf  a  nonl 
natoie,  it  cannot  be  known,  without  an  inwud  seaiciiing. 
Oar  great  Teaeher  watdied  and  pr^ed,  overaame  tiie  wrajd, 
and  was  p^'fected  throng  anffining.  HisniMe  impeacfectdis- 
dpksy  not  knowing  what  awaited  them,  did  not  prepare  thflBn- 
selvea  00  diligenUy  for  Ihe  fotore,  and  when  the  trial  eame 
the  J  fled.  Be  it  oars,  warned  by  what  is  written  iat  oar 
inatraciion,  to  seek  to  be  always  ready.  We  know  not  how 
so<Hi  we  may  be  strongly  tCTupted,  or  in  what  way  oar  love  to 
others  or  oar  trast  in  God  may  be  pot  to  the  test 

Again :  We  ooght  habitoally  to  proye  oar  own  selires,  he- 
eaose  we  know  not  how  soon  the  changing  events  of  this  life 
may  eaose  as  to  be  exercised  by  new  reqM>nsibi]itie&  We 
ought  diligently  to  ayail  oamelyes  of  all  means  of  self-improve- 
ment within  our  power ;  of  every  means  of  strengthening  oar 
characters  and  of  making  oors^ves  acquainted  with  the  exed- 
lences  of  the  great  and  good  both  of  other  times  and  the  ^m- 
sent ;  and  especially  should  we  stady  ^e  lives  of  those  who, 
in  circumstances  like  our  own,  have  conquered  se^hnesa^ 
subdued  anger,  overcome  jealousy,  and,  by  subduing  evil,  pre- 
pared themselves  to  exert  a  wide-spreading  and  blessed  mend 
influence.  Thus  shall  we  learn  at  once  humility  end  hi^ 
resolve.  And  should  the  providence  of  God  open  out  to  as 
larger  and  more  important  ^heres  of  usefulness,  our  past  sdf- 
discipline  and  self-improvement  will  have  qualified  us  for  ^us 
new  trust,  and  fitted  us  for  using  wdl  an  increased  ntimber  of 
talents. 

Many  men  are  punished  in  this  world  without  knowing  it 
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They  know  wliat  they  are,  but  they  do  not  know  what  they 
might  have  been  had  they  made  a  more  diligent  use  of  that 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  them  by  God.  Perhaps  part  of 
the  future  punishment  of  the  fedthless  will  consist  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  their  moral  vision,  blind  for  want  of  use ;  for  they 
had  so  long  refused  to  direct  them  towards  their  own  faults 
and  sins,  and  had  so  long  forgotten  their  once-suspected  defi- 
ciencies, aa  to  have  become  unconscious  of  their  existence, — 
nay,  even  in  some  cases  to  believe  that  their  very  faults  were 
excellences. 

May  God  preserve  us  from  all  such  blindness  !  May  con- 
science, the  light  within  us,  never  become  darkness !  K  we 
are  weak,  or  ignorant,  or  deficient,  it  is  far  better  to  know  that 
we  are  so,  than  through  vain  confidence,  like  Peter,  to  rush 
into  temptations  too  powerful  for  our  weak  and  imperfect 
goodness.  Let  no  delusive  self-confidence  ever  be  permitted 
to  deceive  us.  Be  it  ours  habitually  to  test'  our  conduct  by 
Chrisf  s  perfect  example ;  not,  however,  to  find  our  peace  in 
the  thought  that  we  are  perfect,  but  in  the  delightful  convic- 
tion that  Grod,  the  Father  of  aU  mercy,  knoweth  our  hearts, 
knoweth  that  we  love  Him,  that  He  has  marked  our  struggles 
with  what  is  wrong,  our  striving  after  a  better  state  of  mind, 
and  our  desire  to  present  ourselves  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable  unto  Him ; — ^but  our  hope  when  all  is  done  is  not 
in  ourselves,  but  in  His  gracious  promise,  which  He  has  made 
known  by  His  beloved  Son,  "  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth."    Amen. 


VOL.  IL 


THE  PERMANENT  FTJNCTIOlsr  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 
DT  QUIGKEinNG  SPIEITUAL  LIFE. 


BY   REV.    J.    H.    THOM. 


JOHW  X.  10 : 


'^  I  am  come  tliat  they  might  have  Life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abTrndantly." 

All  living  beings  have  leeeived  a  detBrminate  mature  &0111 
Gk)d  ^  and  in  the  free  expansion  and  enjoyment  of  tliat  nature 
their  U£e  consists.  life  is  the  power  of  assimilation  which 
makes  all  fitting  aliment  contribute  to  the  gi!owth  of  this 
deteiminate  type  which  God  has  planted :  it  is  natoial  being 
developed  and  enjoyed.  The  seed  has  the  capability  of  its 
last  result  already  in  itseli^  and  by  its  vitality  it  causes  the 
infiufincas  of  soil  and  sun,  of  air  and  moisture,  to  develop  the 
fair  proportions  of  the  archet3rpal  form.  So  with  the  human 
soul :  it  is  a  seed  of  God.  It  too  has  an  undeveloped  ideal 
in  itself,  a  germ  of  perfectness  \  and  religious  life  is  the  power 
of  assimilation  by  which  this  type  of  God  converts  all  expe- 
rience into  nutriment  for  itself  A  child  has  this  divine 
nature  in  a  rudimental  state  :  the  germ  is  more  or  less  perfect^ 
ready  for  indefinite  expansion.  It  is  bom  a  member  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  not  by  accident,  or  through  force 
of  circumstance,  that  childhood  exhibits  this  determinate  form ; 
and  who  can  doubt  that,  if  not  misguided  or  misused,  it  would 
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'  assimilate  to  itself  the  influences  that  God  has  provided  for 
its  state ; — ^that  if  no  passions  were  around  it>  no  disorder, 
neglect^  rudeness,  cruel  or  needless  thwartings,  it  would  grow 
in  favour  with  God  and  with  man,  as  the  child  Jesus  nurtured 
in  the  love  of  parents  who  watdied  him  as  a  heavenly  thing  ? 
The  sentiment  of  Mary  for  her  child  represents  the  true  pa- 
rental treatment  in  reference  to  that  age, — ^the  reverence  that 
fears  to  disturb  a  divine  process,  that  quells  our  own  passions 
lest  we  spoil  a  work  that  God  is  doing. 

In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  instinctive  period  of  human 
growth  might  pass  in  unconscious  assimilation,  the  divine  seed 
drawing  into  itself  love,  joy,  trust  and  purity,  with  fitting 
measures  of  truth, — ^the  period  before  the  two  natures,  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  come  into  open  collision  and  offer  con- 
flicting solicitations.  As  it  now  is,  this  unconscious  growth 
of  childhood  is  soon  disturbed :  love,  even  parental  love,  is 
not  unselfish  love;  care  is  not  wise  care, — it  thwarts  and 
irritates.  The  bodily  senses  are  unduly  vexed ;  the  mental 
passions,  even  of  very  young  children,  are  excited  by  vanity, 
rudeness,  opposition  or  injustice ;  tlie  holy  credulity  of  child- 
hood is  abused  for  the  lowest  uses,  its  guilelessness  made  the 
ready  inlet  for  convenient  deceptions ; — ^and  so  all  the  silent 
processes  of  assioailation  are  shaken,  or  made  partial 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  animal  passions  appear,  and 
even  reason  encounters  many  difficulties,  and  we  have  to  shape 
our  life  by  the  force  of  our  Will,  a  conflict  would  be  required 
in  any  case ;  but  then,  if  we  had  passed  safely  through  the 
instinctive  stage,  the  divine  nature  in  us  would  have  acquired 
a  compact  form  that  would  ofler  the  resistance  of  its  confirmed 
purity,  of  its  habits  and  its  peace,  to  any  violation  of  itself. 
The  dark  image  of  struggling  and  disordered  manhood  falls 
upon  the  child,  —  our  frown  and  trouble  shadow  it,  —  our 
caprice  unsettles  its  trust,  and  breaks  the  constancy  of  its 
expectations, — ^the  original  image,  the  tender  organization,  is 

g2 
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all  jarred  by  our  distracting  inconsistencies,  or  by  our  impe- 
rious wilfulness.  And  thus,  long  exiled  by  others  firom  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  it  is  delivered  over  to  the  opening  sway 
of  the  lower  nature.  The  primal  type  of  life  is  no  longer 
clear,  and  other  impulses  are  now  strongly  reigning. 

It  is  in  this  crisis  and  its  consequences,  that  a  clear,  fall 
Image  of  our  divine  life,  not  in  its  rudiments  but  in  its  per- 
fection, is  essential  to  spiritual  salvation,  and  he  in  whom  we 
see  it  becomes  a  Saviour  to  the  souL  Without  this,  even 
under  the  happiest  education,  the  divine  Ideal  within,  suppos- 
ing it  capable  of  taking  clear  form,  would  have  nothing  to 
sustain  it  but  the  inner  impulses,  and  in  the  fierce  struggles 
of  our  mixed  nature  it  would  often  need  the  confidence  that 
can  be  inspired  only  by  a  sight  of  the  divine  Keality  in  the 
perfection  of  its  peace  and  power,  or  by'  a  faith  in  it  that  is 
equivalent  to  sight.  And  now  it  is  provided  by  the  love  of 
God,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  great  controversy  of  life 
begins,  when  the  lower  nature  is  struggling  to  have  tis,  there 
may  come  to  the  soul  the  energy  of  one  who  had  life  in 
himself,  of  one  who  never  lost  the  assimilating  power  of  his 
heavenly  being,  to  support  in  their  severer  conflicts  with  evil 
those  who  have  preserved  the  original  image,  and  to  awaken 
it  anew  in  those  who  have  lost  it  through  abuse.  This  is  the 
Function  of  the  Lord  Christ :  this  is  his  permanent  relation 
to  Mankind.  He  perfected  the  Image  in  which  we  all  are 
made.  He  sustains  our  faith  in  the  spiritual  seed  within 
ourselves,  by  shewing  us  its  ripe  glory ;  and  he  manifests  the 
spirit,  the  principles,  and  the  means,  by  which  all  experience 
may  yield  it  growth. 

Spiritual  life,  then,  is  the  process  of  assimilation  by  which 
the  divine  type  in  us  maintains  itself  in  constant  development. 
We  are  dead  unto  Sin  when  the  impulses  of  Sin  are  powerless ; 
still, more,  when  there  stirs  no  sinfiil  impulse  in  us  :  we  are 
alive  unto  Eighteousness  when  we  take  all  its  influences  as 
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aliment  into  our  own  being.  And  when  the  type  of  Life  we 
are  aiming  to  develop  has  before  it,  as  its  fulness,  the  stature 
of  the  perfect  Man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  we  know  ourselves  to 
be  dead  to  all  true  purposes  of  life  when  not  stretching  to- 
wards that,  we  are  in  the  way,  and  provided  with  the  divine 
means,  of  reaching  the  ends  of  our  being. 

Christ  came  that  we  might  have  this  life,  and  that  we  might 
have  it  more  and  more  abundantly.  Now  this  implies  that 
we  can  obtain  nothing  from  Christianity,  except  by  way  of 
stimulus.  It  is  our  own  portion  of  the  divine  nature  that 
must  be  quickened  into  spiritual  activity.  No  man  can  give 
us  his  life,  even  though  he  give  his  life  for  us.  We  must 
have  life  in  ourselves.  Christianity  is  the  action  of  like  on 
like.  J£  there  was  no  seed  of  God  in  us,  no  power  could 
quicken  what  did  not  exist, — and  its  divine  fulness  in  another 
would  stimulate  us  no  more  than  it  stimulates  the  brutes. 
Christ's  Truth  we  must  find  true  in  ourselves  :  it  must  come 
from  our  own  fountains,  stirred  by  him,  before  it  has  vital 
power.  We  know  only  as  we  are.  We  cannot  be  pure  in 
his  purity,  or  holy  in  his  intercourse  with  God,  any  more  than 
we  can  be  blessed  in  his  blessedness.  And,  since  Christ  passed 
into  the  heavens,  and  walks  this  earth  no  more,  Christianity 
is  now  not  an  agent,  but  an  influence  :  and  not  only  are  we 
entrusted  with  our  own  life,  but  also  with  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity  in  the  world ;  for  so  fer  as  we  are  concerned,  it  lives 
and  works  only  so  far  as  it  quickens  kindred  Life  in  us. 
Neither  is  Lnitation,  Life, — ^however  elaborately  and  zealously 
pursued ;  for  Lnitation  is  not  growth,  it  is  mechanical  work ; 
and  only  by  free  development  of  the  seed  within,  of  the  spi- 
ritual nature  in  ourselves,  can  we  be  formed  into  the  divine 
Lnage.  We  grow,  as  all  living  beings  grow,  from  an  inward 
Type,  and  are  not  shaped  and  carved  outwardly  after  some 
pattern  by  an  artistic  hand. 

And  Christ  is  the  great  quickener  of  spiritual  Life,  because 
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he  had  it  in  full  measure  in  himselfl  It  is  a  process  of  divine 
attraction,  the  contact  of  spirit  on  spirit,  the  touch  of  a  pexfect 
nature  on  the  instinctive  sympathies  of  kindred  beinga  Every 
inward  longing  and  capacity  finds  its  highest  ends,  the  desire 
of  its  eyes,  in  him.  The  soul  sees  there  its  vision  of  Beauty ; 
the  full  tones  of  a  heavenly  Goodness  thrill  through  the  affeo- 
tions ;  and  Beason  owns  the  gracious  majesty  of  an  all-recon- 
ciling Truth.  As  a  strain  of  music  develops  the  hidden  sense 
of  melody — as  a  statue  gives  form  and  pressure  to  the  dream 
of  beauty — as  a  picture  transfigures  floating  sensibilities  into 
vivid  perceptions,  and  makes  our  formless  love  of  Nature  a 
presence  and  a  power, — so  Christ  gives  definite  aim  and  shape 
to  all  the  prophetic  intimations,  the  forecasting  instincts,  of 
men*s  souls.  In  him  all  the  inspirations  of  love,  and  graces, 
and  gentleness,  and  holy  strength,  flow  together  into  one  Image. 
Emotions  of  pity  pass  through  (mr  souls  as  through  his,  but 
he  takes  them  up  and  gives  them  a  place  in  the  divine  con- 
ception of  perfection  he  is  working  out  in  his  own  life.  The 
breath  of  God  did  not  float  loosely  through  him ;  it  met  the 
assimilating  power,  a  creative  energy.  In  him  the  stirrings  of 
the  divine  faculties  craved  both  their  work  and  their  form. 
It  is  only  in  the  Artist  soul  that  the  sense  of  Beauty  becomes 
a  shape,  and  so  both  reaches  its  own  end,  and  becomes  endowed 
with  power  to  speak  to  the  latent  consciousness  of  other  souls. 
And  this  was  the  divine  Genius  of  the  Lord  Christ  The 
aspirations  native  to  all  souls,  the  movements  of  the  higher 
fSaculties,  denied  to  no  man,  by  him  were  wrought  by  the 
power  and  majesty  of  Conscience,  into  the  image  of  the  God 
who  gave  and  moved  them.  He  did  not  rest  in  deep  senti- 
ments, in  godlike  thoughts,  in  spiritual  musings.  His  soul 
was  not  an  instrument  on  whose  chords  the  air  of  Heaven 
might  awaken  divine  melodies,  to  pass  away  into  oblivion. 
He  felt  them  as  implying  a  participation  in  the  Spirit  from 
which  they  came ;  as  a  call  to  his  own  soul  to  become  divine 
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that  he  might  be  able  to  accomplish  dirixie  things,  and  in  his 
own  person  be  the  image  of  his  Father,  the  interpreter  of  His 
providence,  the  impersonation  of  His  wiH 

And  this  Life  he  sustained  by  continual  communion  with 
the  Source  of  life,  from  whom  it  first  flowed.  It  is  here  that 
the  Life  olthe  soul  is  most  directly  a  process  of  assimilation. 
The  divine  image  in  our  nature  communicating  with  the  divine 
Original  of  that  image,  takes  in  immediately  growth  and  nou- 
rishment. The  derived  spirit  is  nourished  by  the  parent  Mind^ 
so  long  as  it  keeps  in  connection  with  its  Fountain.  "We  have 
all  stirrings  of  God  in  us,  but  we  sever  them  from  their  Source, 
as  if  they  were  our  own  and  not  God's  j  and  so  they  fail,  like 
a  stream  of  water  that  is  no  longer  in  continuous  communicar 
tion  with  its  spring, — such  a  stream,  for  instance,  as  a  cloud 
has  dropped  upon  the  earth.  It  rapidly  disappears,  when  cut 
off  from  its  heavenly  supply.  Kow  nothing  Was  more  peculiar 
in  Christ,  thati  that  he  did  not  regard  his  inspirations  as  his 
own ;  and  this  was  the  essence,  the  secret  spring,  of  his  life. 
The  gleams  of  light  that  entered  his  soul  he  received  as  from 
the  Fountain  of  light.  The  heavenly  visions  came  softly  down 
from  the  Supreme  glory.  His  words  were  not  his  own  :  he 
spake  as  he  heard,  in  communion  with  the  living  God,  and  in 
the  silent  trances  of  his  spirit.  He  bore  no  witness  to  himself; 
but  he  testified  that  which  he  did  know,  for  God  had  revealed 
it  to  him.  His  works  were  not  his  own :  the  Father  who 
dwelt  in  him,  He  did  the  works.  And  so  the  spirit  of  life  in 
biTn  kept  itself  in  fellowship  with  the  spirit  of  his  Father,  and 
ever  swelled  into  fuller  life.  One  look  into  the  Almighty's 
fiace  could  dispel  the  fears  that  had  their  roots  in  his  own 
humOity,  the  despondencies  that  came  from  human  deadness 
or  opposition,  and  raise  the  holy  song  of  renewed  joy  and  faith, 
"  Even  so.  Father,  since  so  it  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight  V 
Communion  with  God  was  to  himXife  itself.  It  shewed  him 
what  he  must  be,  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  God  in  the  world. 
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It  sustained  him  in  a  spiritual  loneliness,  that  else  wcnild  have 
been  entire.  It  upheld  him  in  the  hour  of  nature's  weakness ; 
fed  him  with  divine  fellowship  when  of  earthly  sympathj 
there  was  none ;  sent  him  the  angels  when  men  feuled  him ; 
and  called  forth  on  his  behalf  the  power  that  raised  him  to  the 
right  hand  of  God  when  the  world  rejected  him.  The  means 
by  which  he  sustained  this  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  Man 
were,  first,  by  fcdl  obedience  to  the  counsels  that  assumed  a 
clear  form  to  his  mind ;  and,  secondly,  by  never  separating  his 
spirit  from  the  inward  Inspirer  of  his  life,  by  waiting  and 
hearkening  ever.  His  strength  was  always  that  of  a  recent 
communion  with  God's  spirit  Constant  faithfnlness,  and  con- 
stant prayer — ^these  make  a  divine  life. 

Flesh  and  blood  would  have  counselled  him  to  economize 
his  life  even  for  the  sake  of  the  world — ^to  be  sparing  of  him- 
self out  of  regard  for  his  own  usefulness.  He  had  no  wisdom 
in  this  matter  but  to  do  God's  will  as  it  came  up  before  hiuL 
The  world  is  not  to  be  saved  by  worldly  wisdom.  Kever  from 
off  the  level  of  this  world  will  you  coUect  motive  or  power  for 
the  elevation  of  the  world.  To  die  on  a  cross  after  a  short, 
dishonoured  life,  might  seem  an  unlikely  way  to  the  Leader- 
ship, the  spiritual  Lordship,  of  Mankind.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  choose  his  own  way,  but  to  take  God's  as  it  lay  marked  out 
And  even  this  it  was  that  bore  him  to  his  place  in  the  fsdth 
of  men.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see  whence  he  cama  His 
trust  never  could  have  been  so  great,  unless  God  was  in  him, 
and  he  in  God.  And  so  fSaithfalness  not  only  strengthens  the 
faithful  soul,  it  clothes  it  with  the  power  of  God  over  other 
souls.  A  divine  testimony  attends  it  So  far  as  a  man  is 
faithful  to  God,  the  attributes  of  God  Himself  enter  into  him, 
and  shine  through  him.  All  that  is  firm,  and  just,  and  holy, 
and  blessed  in  the  world,  encourage  and  support  him.  He  is 
strong  in  the  Lord  :  strong  through  his  fellowship  with  that 
Power  by  which  all  things  continue,  this  day,  according  to  His 
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ordinances.  K  we  will  work  cut  the  inspirations  of  our  God 
with  a  holy  reverence  as  He  supplies  them,  He  who  vxyrhs  in 
us  will  ever  be  ready  with  new  promptings.  As  we  yield  our- 
selves to  Him,  and  suppress  whatever  in  us  would  Vill  obe- 
dience, a  new  light  thrills  through  the  soul ;  the  organ  of  our 
spiritual  discernment  becomes  finer,  stronger  and  more  certain. 
We  hear  a  deeper,  sweeter  voice ;  and  hear  it  with  a  fuller 
clearness.  We  see  a  higher  glory ;  and  we  hold  it  with  a 
calmer  constancy.  Obedience  to  the  light  we  have,  with  thirst 
and  prayer  for  more,  keep  the  living  Fountain  flowing  into  us. 
This  is  life :  to  have  ever  fresh  influxes  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
coming  to  our  souls.  And  Christ  came  that  we  might  see  the 
fulness  and  glory  of  this  life,  and  have  it  in  ourselves  more 
and  more  abundantly. 

And  this  communion  with  Grod  may  involve  a  solitary 
course.  Christ  had  to  say  to  his  own  mother,  "  Woman,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  T  Those  who  would  hear  God's  voice 
must  absolutely  commit  themselves  to  its  directions  :  else  wiU 
they  close  the  door  of  Heaven.  Custom  and  the  familiar  ways 
of  life  make  difficult  all  solitary  obedience,  the  singleness  of 
an  individual  course.  We  act  in  companionship  :  our  Mends 
canvass  and  doubt  what  we  take  for  inward  monitions :  we 
have  outwardly  to  justify  and  establish  what  we  have  heard 
only  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  heart.  We  cannot  put  another 
in  possession  of  the  inward  evidence  on  which  we  are  judging 
and  acting.  In  the  presence  of  all  this  questioning,  and 
whilst  listening  to  lower  reasonings,  lower  but  clear  and  strong 
within  their  sphere,  we  are  led  to  doubt  whether  it  was  a 
divine  voice  that  we  had  heard.  Suppose,  at  the  present  day, 
amid  all  the  wants  and  miseries  of  society, — of  poverty,  igno- 
ranee  and  crime, — ^to  which  a  self-devoted  man  might  minister, 
— ^and  the  frequent  revulsions  of  one's  soul  against  ease,  object- 
less luxury,  and  unnourishing  comfort,  as  low  and  contemptible 
existence,  a  Voice  was  to  speak  to  us,  like  that  to  Paul  from 
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Macedonia,  "  Come  over  and  help  ns  P  how  readily  might 
the  opinions,  the  wishes,  the  lore,  and  the  iears  of  our  friends 
impair  our  freedom,  suggest  to  ns  that  we  were  throwing  awaj 
some  certain  nsefcdness  for  an  uncertain  chimera,  and  so  raise 
the  infidel  suspicion  that  the  Voice  was  but  the  dictate  of 
presumption,  that  we  had  mistaken  the  prompting  of  our  self- 
exaggeration  for  a  heavenly  counsel  And  this  is-  the  broken 
life  of  many, — conformed  to  the  World  but  not  satisfied  with 
it,  and  so  nourishing  a  contempt  for  themselves,  and  a  bitter- 
ness against  the  earthly  companionship  which  (irags  them 
down.  And  then  all  is  lost  together — ^lost  in  our  spiritual 
discontent — ^the  world,  and  Mends,  and  God,  azkd  the  work 
given  us  to  do.  Therefore,  if  we  would  love  mankind^  and 
the  more  we  would  love  them,  let  us  gujtf d  our  own  soul% 
and  suffer  no  one  to  put  an  unholy  foot  upon  our  holy  ground, 
and  keep  the  salt  of  life  in  ourselves,  and  beware  of  sowing 
the  seeds  of  bitter  loathing  and  scorn  in  an  unblessed  coor 
formity.  There  is  something  infinitely  worse  than  the  loss  of 
Love, — ^the  poison  of  its  corruption,  when  it  exacts,  or  accepts, 
the  sacrifice  of  seK-respect.  The  saints  and  servants  of  God 
do  not  consult  fiesh  and  blood  for  the  commandments  and 
laws  of  their  own  souls.  What  would  Christ  have  been  with- 
out this  reliance,  this  life  from  the  Source  of  life  ?  His  own 
mother  would  have  narrowed  his  gifts  to  the  old  domestic 
uses.  His  townsmen  would  have  arrogated  his  glory  for  their 
own  city  :  "  Physician,  heal  thine  own !"  His  brothers  would 
have  used  it  for  self-display  :  ^  If  thou  do  these  things,  shew 
thyself  to  the  world."  His  disciples  would  have  turned  it  to 
a  vulgar  greatness.  He  was  only  not  alone,  becaxise  the  TdAhiex 
was  with  him.  "Not  that  a  lonely  course  was  dear  to  him :  to 
none  was  it  ever  less  so  :  none  ever  so  laboured  to  share,  to 
distribute,  his  sympathies :  none  so  great  was  ever  satisfied 
with  such  sympathy  as  he  was  content  to  seek  and  lean  on : 
but  he  had  the  clearness  and  constancy  of  Soul  to  discern  the 
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Mind  of  God,  and  to  feel  that  that  communion  involves  all 
other. 

And  spiritual  Life  manifests  itself  in  spiritual  discernment, 
in  just  spiritual  judgments,  in  intuitive  insight  into  character, 
in  aU  that  sensibility  which  leads  to  the  appreciation  of  Love, 
and  through  love  to  action  and  persuasive  influence.  A  living 
Soul  is  one  that  is  alive  to  every  token  of  the  Divine  presence, 
to  every  hint  of  the  Divine  purposes,  even  when  most  con- 
cealed in  lowly  or  unlikely  forms.  A  spiritual  eye  saw  at  a 
glance  the  nobleness  that  was  in  Simon  Peter ;  the  guileless- 
ness  in  Nathaniel ;  an  unlimited  offering  in  the  widow's  mite ; 
and  the  depths  of  purity  in  the  heart  of  a  penitent  woman  so 
covered  with  open  shame  as  to  provoke  the  scoff  of  the  world- 
ling. In  no  direction  do  we  more  prove  our  spiritual  blind- 
ness, our  own  dark  side,  than  in  our  estimates  of  men,  our 
misjudgments  of  character.  A  living  Soul  saw  the  providence 
of  God  in  the  flower,  and  an  argument  for  His  fatherly  care 
in  the  grass  that  withers.  When  slow,  dull  natures  look 
around  for  tasks,  and  can  find  nothing  for  Benevolence  to  do, 
in  comes  the  living  genius  of  Love,  and  sees  at  once  a  thou- 
sand wants,  and  makes  a  thousand  offerings.  We  are  all 
wondering  every  day  that  it  never  occurred  to  us  before  to  do 
what  some  one  else  is  now  doing.  Yet,  if  we  knew  it,  this  is 
the  measure  of  our  Life,  and  it  is  found  wanting.  For  a  living 
Soul  is  ever  suggestive  of  goodness,  suggestive  of  help,  of 
gentle  offerings,  and  graceful  acts,  and  all-reconciling  thoughts. 
A  living  Soul  takes  upon  itself  all  that  work  which  no  express 
Law  commands,  but  which  the  Spirit  of  God  suggests  to  every 
heart  that  is  in  fellowship  with  Him, — ^to  relieve,  to  raise,  to 
purify,  to  comfort,  to  save.  The  spirit  of  Life  cannot  be  silent 
and  unworking.  It  cannot  live,  and  make  no  sign.  It  must 
speak  and  strive  :  and  it  speaks  a  Prophet's  words,  and  does 
a  Saviours  deeds.  It  heals  and  strengthens ;  and  carries  the 
cheerfulness  of  unfading  Truth  into  dark  and  perishing  places ; 
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and  stands  before  oppiessois  with  that  look  which  good  men 
wear  when  their  nature  is  outraged.  Christ  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  Heaven  of  his  own  spirit :  its  Heaven  would  have 
passed  from  him  if  he  had  left  any  of  the  interests  of  God 
without  Ipa  aid.  His  life  would  then  have  perished  at  its 
springs, — for  he  must  have  dropt  out  of  fellowship  with  the 
spirit  of  his  Father.  He  had  a  mission  to  accomplish,  a  bap- 
tism to  be  baptized  with,  a  fire  to  kindle.  All  his  Father^s 
purposes  were  his ;  and  his  must  be  the  works  of  his  Father. 
He  must  place  himself  on  the  side  of  the  interests  of  God ; 
and  make  the  world  a  spiritual  battle-field  to  be  won  over  from 
God's  foes,  a  new  Province  of  the  Eangdom  of  Heaven.  The 
Son  of  Grod  must  withstand  the  enemies  of  Grod,  with  spiritual 
weapons,  and  take  death  fix>m  their  hands.  This  is  the  test 
of  life,  the  conviction  that  we  are  taken  into  the  Life  of  God, 
that  we  are  God's  feUow-workers — ^that  we  are  commissioned 
from  on  high — ^that  God  desires  us  to  aid  His  purposes — ^that 
this  is  His  purpose,  even  our  devotion  to  His  kingdom — ^that 
a  task,  a  place,  are  assigned  us,  which  none  other  can  fill,  for 
each  other  has  his  own — and  that  somewhere  on  the  field  of 
the  world  God's  cause  will  be  lost  without  being  fought^  if  we 
are  faithless. — ^And  it  is  in  these  endeavours  that  the  heart 
secrets  of  a  man  come  forth  from  him,  the  hidden  riches  of  his 
nature.  We  know  not  ourselves,  nor  what  is  in  us,  until  we 
go  out  of  ourselves  at  some  unselfish  calL  The  greatest  re- 
vealer  of  human  nature  is  some  noble  emotion,  some  act  of 
generosity  or  heroism  to  which  we  find  ourselves  committed 
We  all  carry  to  our  graves  unsuspected  genius  which  no  emer- 
gency has  aroused, — ^unsuspected  powers  of  action  and  of  love 
which  no  enterprize,  or  rush  of  generous  passion,  has  awakened 
The  great  problem  of  life  is,  how  men  are  to  be  stimulated  to 
know  their  own  possibilities,  to  conceive  and  achieve  their  best 
Difficulties  look  most  formidable  to  those  who  never  come  into 
any  real  collision  with  them.     Who  ever  wrought  earnestly 
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against  the  foes  of  God  and  man,  and  was  troubled  by  any 
belief  in  their  omnipotence  or  eternity  ?  "I  saw  Satan  like 
lightning  fell  £pom  heaven,"  said  the  great  Worker  of  God's 
will  We  know  not  the  power  of  feith  in  God,  nntil  we  spend 
and  are  spent  for  Him.  We  know  not  what  confidence  to 
repose  in  man,  nntil  we  place  onrselves  by  his  side  with  a 
brother^s  heart, — ^for  onr  want  of  trust  comes  from  our  want 
of  love,  else  would  we  hazard  the  experiment  We  know  not 
how  worthily  to  rely  upon  ourselves,  until  we  feel  God's  inte- 
rests as  our  own,  and  seek  His  ends  under  the  shield,  and  in 
the  armour  of  the  Almighty.  These  are  great  truths :  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  speak  them  without  shama  life  is 
energy:  not  light,  but  light  carried  into  work  and  being. 
And  as  new  light  is  only  given  to  feithfulness  to  eidsting  light^ 
he  who  was  the  light,  was  also  the  life  of  the  world,  the 
greatest  of  the  Workers  of  God.  He  found  his  work  beneath 
his  hands,  and  performed  it  on  no  particular  scheme  that  we 
can  perceive,  but  simply  by  placing  himself  towards  all  beings 
and  all  things  in  inward  harmony  with  the  divine  relations  he 
discerned. 

And  life,  which  is  an  access  of  being,  is  also  an  access  of 
Joy, — a  joy  not  of  our  seeking,  but  of  God's  giving.  There 
can  be  no  growth  of  the  divine  nature  m  us  without  a  new 
delight  in  its  exercise,  as  well  as  a  fuller  peace  from  the 
visions  it  opens,  and  the  trusts  it  sustains.  The  first  Law  of 
the  realm  of  spirits — ^to  love  God  and  Man — is  a  sure  provision 
for  Blessedness, — ^to  find  our  happiness  in  the  happiness  of 
others,  to  lose  the  sense  of  our  own  cares  in  the  sympathies 
and  healing  mercies  which  ever  a  peace  from  the  great  Com- 
forter attends.  For  just  in  the  proportion  that  we  love  and 
serve  others,  and  love  and  serve  widely,  do  the  joys  of  many 
become  ours ;  their  gifts  are  dear  to  us  as  the  possessions  of 
wife  or  child ; — ^and  if  their  griefe  are  ours  too,  and  our  hearts 
pierced  through  theirs,  it  is  yet  a  sorrow  that  carries  us  quite 
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out  of  the  dtmgeou  of  selfishneBS,  and  leaveB  w^  we  know  not 
how,  with  new  trusts  and  hopeey  on  the  confines  of  Heayen. 
Joy  comes  from  that  life  of  the  soul  which  sees  things  in  their 
divine  relations.  How  can  they  grieve  who  trusty  who  have 
spiritual  discernment  of  the  purposes  of  eternal  Love,  and  who 
keep  their  own  souls  quiet  by  working  for  the  ends  that  aie 
dear  to  God  1  K  Christ  was  a  Man  of  Sorrows,  it  was  because 
he  loved  and  went  among  the  sorrowing  :  his  own  soul  lay  in 
the  beams  of  Heaven,  and  was  fall  of  the  serenity  of  God.  He 
was  never  dejected  but  when  men  would  not  reoeive  the  heal- 
ing that  he  brought  them,  and  then  one  thought  of  God  re- 
stored the  clear  light  to  his  spirit, — ^^  I  thank  Thee^  father. 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  though  Thou  hast  concealed 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  Thou  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes."  He  was  never  shaken  but  in  the  humility 
of  prepaxation,  when  the  hour  of  awful  trial  was  advancing 
upon  him ;  when  it  came,  the  trembling  had  departed,  and  we 
know  what,  and  how  great,  was  the  Peace  that  foUowed- 

There  are  two  scriptural  definitions  of  Life — ^&om  Paul,  and 
from  Christ  "  To  be  spiritually  minded  is  Life  :"  and,  "  This 
is  eternal  life,  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  To  have  this  quick  sympathy 
for  the  spiritual  aspects  of  things, — to  see  not  the  earthly  but 
the  divine  fact  in  discipline,  in  sorrow,  in  retribution,  and  in 
death, — ^to  be  drawn  towards  the  higher,  though  the  hidden, 
meanings  of  the  events  of  Providence, — ^to  be  alive  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  spiritual  voice  and  obedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  and  through  that  obedience  sharers  in  the  Father's 
purposes,  and  calm  in  His  faithfulness, — ^this  was  the  spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Life  which  it  is  given  to  the  Sons 
of  God  to  have  in  themselves. 

May  we  feel  it  as  a  breath  upon  our  souls  from  God  in 
iN"ature,  and  as  a  spirit  within  our  souls  from  God  Himself  t 
May  it  come  to  us  as  the  significance  of  perishable  beauty,  the 
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divine  stamp  on  mortal  clay,  a  glory  streaming  through  the 
veil !  May  we  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  our  friends  with  the  lights 
of  Heaven  on  their  faces,  and  find  a  sacred  home  for  it  even 
upon  earth,  and  walk  with  it  in  daily  companionship,  and  so 
mould  our  own  spirits  after  it  that  it  may  not  forbid  us,  in  the 
time  of  our  need,  to  take  the  consolation  it  provides  I  May 
vre  be  so  alive  to  all  that  is  true  and  gladdening,  so  dead  to  all 
that  is  false  and  dispiriting,  that  out  of  our  own  soids  may 
flow  living  waters,  in  the  faith  and  knowledge  that,  though 
the  world  passeth  away  and  the  lusts  thereof  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever, — ^that  to  love  our  brethren  is 
to  pass  from  death  unto  life,  to  be  already  within  the  region 
of  immortal  affections, — and  that  the  blessed  God,  who  can 
never  be  indifferent  to  the  beings  He  has  loved,  to  the  souls 
He  has  admitted  into  personal  relations  with  Himself  has  in 
one  Son,  the  Son  of  Man,  shewn  the  end  and  purpose  of  His 
love  for  all  His  children  1 
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BT   REV.    BENJAMIN   GARPENTBR. 


Acts  xvii.  23 : 


'*  For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotional  I  found  an  altar  with  this 
inscription,  'To  the  Unknown  God.'  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly 
worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 

These  are  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  men  of  Athens. 
Athens^  the  most  celebrated  city  of  antiquity  for  learning, 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  noto- 
rious for  its  superstition  and  idolatry.  In  that  very  spot 
where  human  learning  most  flourished,  idol-worship  most 
abounded  The  apostle's  ''  spirit  was  stirred  in  him  when  he 
saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry"  (ver.  16).  We  have 
herein  a  most  instructive  fact,  from  which  we  may  learn  much 
to  assist  us  in  our  theories  of  religion,  whether  of  the  past  or 
the  present ;  more  especially  as  to  religion  in  its  highest  and 
brightest  form  in  Christianity. 

We  speculate  and  theorize  much  and  deeply  on  this  grand 
theme  at  aH  time%  ior  this  obvious  reason — ^because  Christian- 
ity is  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  subjects  to  the 
mind,  of  man.  It  does  not  become  less  an  object  of  thought 
and  inquiry,  bat  fas  more  so,  with  the  progress  of  our  moral 
and  fi^^niitiial  nature.  Knowledge  does  not  deaden,  but  quicken, 
all  our  powers,  and  our  affections  become  more  deeply  inte*- 
rested  as  the  mind  becomes  more  expanded  and  elevated  in 
ks  ideas  and  perceptions. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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The  idea  of  God  is  essential  to  man's  religious  life  ;  Le.  of 
God  as  a  personal  Being,  distinct  from  His  works, — ^God,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things  and  aU  creatures,  supreme 
in  wisdom,  power  and  goodness.  The  idea  of  such  a  Being  is 
essential  to  man's  highest  good.  This  faith  alone  fills  and 
satisfies  the  soul,  alone  soothes  and  supports  the  doubting  and 
troubled  hearty  alone  forms  the  sure,  immovable  foundation  of 
peace  and  hope  here  and  for  ever. 

In  this  awfiil,  mysterious,  yet  aU- absorbing  subject  of 
thought,  God  and  Eternity,  where  we  are  so  soon  lost  in  a 
fiithomless  abyss,  let  us  hence  learn  to  prize  more  highly  and 
to  value  more  grateftdly  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  those 
great  guiding  principles  of  knowledge  and  Mth  afforded  us  by 
revelation,  and  especially  by  Jesus  Christ.  For  want  of  this 
divine  knowledge,  we  find  that  of  old  the  world,  with  all  its 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  knew  not  God, — God  in  His  unity, 
grace  and  truth.  Without  this  divine  faith  to  guide  and  direct 
aright,  the  wisest  minds  went  astray,  the  noblest  spirits  were 
in  their  own  wandering  mazes  lost 

Hence  these  striking  fistcts  become  in  the  theories  and  spe- 
culations of  the  present  day.  our  examples  for  warning  and 
instruction.  K  we  read  in  the  true  spirit  of  humble  yet  intel- 
ligent fsdth  the  interesting  narrative  before  us,  Paul  the  apostle 
preaching  before  the  philosophers  at  Athens,  we  shall  find 
how  much  there  is  in  it  to  assist  and  confirm  our  fidth  in  the 
first  and  noblest  truths  of  the  gospel  We  shall  then  discover 
how  it  was  that  a  poor,  despised  and  persecuted*  Jew  was  able 
to  stand  up  before  the  wise  and  learned  philosophers  of  Athens, 
and,  after  accusing  them  of  their  gross  idolatry  and  ignorance^ 
to  proclaim  unto  them  truths  of  God  and  His  Christ  which 
they  could  not  answer  nor  refute,  however  they  might  dispute 
and  gainsay.  It  was  because  he  was  taught  fix)m  a  source 
which  they  knew  not,  and  by  a  Master  whom  they  despised — 
Christ  the  crucified  one,  but  Christ  also  the  power  of  Gkxi  and 
the  wisdom  of  God. 

On  this  important  subject  I  would  offer  a  few  i^marks  on 
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the  origin  of  our  reKgious  ideas ;  that  they  require  the  exer- 
cise of  our  hest  powers  and  affections ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ, 
by  the  aids  and  spirit  of  his  life  and  gospel,  best  brings  all 
into  their  direst  union  and  strongest  power. 

1.  We  are  all  endowed  with  powers  and  capacities  for  reli- 
gion,— ^for  the  knowledge,  worship  and  service  of  God  as  our 
Creator  and  Father,  lliis  is  an  essential  part  of  our  nature. 
It  is  not  the  property  of  one  man  and  not  of  another,  but  it 
pertains  to  all  men,  as  men.  Kor  does  it  depend  upon  any 
particular  state  or  condition  of  society  outwardly  for  its  exist- 
ence, whether  civilized  or  savage,  whether  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced in  social  and  moral  progress ;  for  these  capacities  exist 
in  all  alike,  both  the  savage  and  the  sage.  They  may  owe 
much  to  these  outward  conditions  for  their  favourable  or  un- 
favourable development  and  exercise,  but  not  for  their  exist- 
ence, not  for  their  life. 

Ko  nation,  no  tribe  of  the  great  fiEanily  of  man,  has  ever  yet 
been  found  without  some  ideas  of  a  Power  superior  to  itself; 
in  other  words,  without  some  ideas  of  a  Gk)d.  However  low 
or  rude  or  mean  these  ideas  may  be,  still  they  are  therCy  and 
thence  religion  and  worship*  This  capacity  of  religion  pertains 
also  to  man  alone  of  all  creatures  here  below.  Man  alone  is 
a  religious  being ;  no  other  creatures  are  so.  However  high 
some  may  rise  above  others  in  the  scale  of  creation,  or  how- 
ever near  some  may  approach  to  man  himseK  in  the  powers 
and  endowments  of  their  nature,  yet  all  are  in  this  respect 
separated  from  him  by  an  impassable  gulf  They  manifest  no 
conception  of  a  God ;  they  have  no  idea  of  worship.  A  sense 
of  reverence,  of  spiritual  power,  of  moral  aspirations  afber 
truth,  duty  and  holiness,  they  know  not ;  in  short,  they  have 
not  a  souL 

But  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  for  the  knowledge,  wor- 
ship and  service  of  God,  and  to  ask  the  all-important  question, 
"  Where  is  God,  my  Maker  f  The  foundations  for  religion 
are  laid  deep  and  indestructible  in  our  very  frame.  We  may 
mar,  corrupt,  pervert  these  divine  powers,  but  we  cannot  de- 
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stroy  them.  They  also  may  slumber  within  us,  and  remain 
without  power,  action  or  influence,  but  they  are  not  dead 
They  wait  but  for  the  right  and  favouring  influences,  for  the 
spiritual  dews  of  heaven  to  visit  them,  and  Christ  the  sun  of 
righteousness  to  shine  upon  them,  to  bring  them  into  life, 
growth  and  fraitfiilness. 

Were  our  religious  capacities  not  flrst  implanted  within  us 
by  the  hand  of  our  Creator,  no  arguments  however  powerful, 
nor  efforts  of  reason  however  great,  could  ever  impart  or  ori- 
ginate them.  There  would  then  be  no  ground  on  which  to 
rest  them,  no  chord  of  sympathy  to  respond,  no  voice  of  har- 
mony to  waken  into  life  the  answering  soimds  of  power  and 
sweet  accord.  All  would  be  of  no  avail,  like  colours  to  the 
blind  and  sounds  to  the  deaf.  Without  the  necessary  moral 
sense  in  the  one  case,  as  without  the  necessary  natural  sense 
in  the  other,  all  would  be  in  vain. 

This  moral  sense,  this  spiritual  fltness  for  the  knowledge 
and  service  of  God,  is  an  all-important  fetct  of  man^s  superior 
nature.  It  is  the  necessary  basis  on  which  all  else  in  the 
religious  life  and  character  must  be  built,  the  essential  element 
that  must  mingle  with  all  the  means  and  agencies  of  the  reli- 
gious life  to  make  them  effectual  for  its  growth  and  vigour. 
We  suppose  its  existence  in  all  argument  as  a  first  principle, 
without  which  we  do  but  beat  the  air  or  speak  to  the  dead. 

2.  Eeligious  capacities  are  thus  em  essential  part  of  our 
nature.  Eeligion  is  a  sentiment  of  the  heart  that  springs  up 
within  us  prior  to  reason  and  independent  of  argument  But 
we  are  not  hence  to  deny  the  authority  of  reason  in  religion, 
nor  to  suppose  that  reason  has  no  office  and  argument  no  place, 
or  that  there  is  need  of  no  other  and  higher  aid  than  what  we 
find  in  ourselves  to  guide  us  aright  to  the  knowledge  of  its 
greatest  truths.  That  is  a  supposition  contrary  to  our  rational 
nature,  contrary  to  all  history,  contrary  to  daily  experienca 

Eeason  is  our  highest  gift  from  God,  and  religion  is  the 
highest  theme  of  its  exercise.  It  is  well  described  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  soul,  that  guides,  controls  and  sustains  all  the 
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other  powers  and  aflfections  within  us.  All  our  powers  and 
affections  require  exercise,  guidance  and  direction ;  and  reason 
fills  that  high  office.  Knowledge  is  necessary  for  their  growth 
and  strength;  reason  points  out  the  sources  and  directs  the 
choice.  Truth  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  that  nourishes  the 
understanding  while  it  softens  and  p^irifies  the  heart;  and 
reason  teaches  us  to  separate  truth  from  error,  and  to  weigh 
the  proofs  that  convince  and  convert.  Without  reason,  our 
religion  may  become  a  fancy  or  a  fiction,  but  not  a  living, 
guiding  principle. 

If  religion  as  a  sentiment  or  a  feeling  were  sufficient  to  keep 
us  in  the  right  way,  why  have  men  in  all  ages  been  so  prone 
to  go  astray  ?  What  does  the  history  of  our  nature,  under  all 
its  aspects  and  conditions  in  past  ages,  teach  us  ?  Surely  no 
truth  plainer  than  this, — ^that  though  capacities  for  religion 
undoubtedly  exist  in  all  men,  yet  do  they  always  require  the 
guidance  and  discipline  of  reason,  knowledge  and  truth,  to 
bring  these  capacities  into  right  exercise,  to  guide  them  to 
their  right  objects,  and  to  derive  &om  them  their  best  fruits 
and  influences. 

Why  was  it  that  Athens  of  old,  the  seat  and  centre  of  the 
highest  civilization  in  learning  and  philosophy,  was  yet  also 
the  seat  and  centre  of  the  greatest  idolatry  1  Yea,  still  earher, 
why  was  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  knowledge,  where  letters  and 
learning  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  earliest  origin  and 
first  influence, — ^why  was  Egypt  the  country  in  which  the 
grossest  superstitions  and  the  most  degrading  objects  of  wor- 
ship were  the  most  prevalent  f  Does  this  not  verify  in  each 
case  and  in  every  similar  case  the  words  of  the  apostle — "  Pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed 
the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things.  Who  changed  the  truth  of  Grod  into  a  lie, 
and  worshiped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator, 
who  is  blessed  for  ever.     Amen.'*   (Bom.  i  22,  23,  25,) 

These  are  facts  of  the  past  not  to  be  passed  over  in  the 
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present.  They  well  deserve  to  be  noted,  in  order  to  correct 
and  modify  some  of  our  theories  respecting  both  the  origin 
and  the  history  of  religion  in  man.  These  are  facts  also  that 
require  to  be  adequately  explained  by  causes  that  go  deeper 
than  the  mere  surface  and  the  outward  appearance  of  things. 
The  religious  capacity  and  the  religious  sentiment  cannot  be 
disputed,  for  each  appears  everywhere  and  under  every  form. 
Nor  can  the  wise  exercise  of  reason  upon  religion  be  doubted, 
nor  its  necessity  disputed;  because  religion  is  a  theme  the 
most  important  and  essential,  on  which  men  the  most  civi- 
lized and  cultivated  cannot  but  reason  and  reflect.  We  know 
also  that  some  of  the  highest  and  noblest  efforts  of  reason  and 
reasoning  are  to  be  found  among  the  illustrious  philosophers 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Bome.  In  them  also  we  find  perhaps 
what  reason,  unaided  by  any  higher  source,  could  do,  and  what 
it  could  not  do. 

But  we  perceive  also  that  something  else  still  was  wanted 
to  teach  us  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  bring  us  back 
from  error,  idolatry  and  sin, — some  other  aid  than  man's  high- 
est efforts  could  give,  to  redeem  our  souls,  to  purify  our  hearts, 
and  to  guide  us  into  the  way  of  truth,  salvation  and  spiritual 
life.  This  divine  help  men  long  sought  for  in  vain.  These 
divine  and  essential  truths  Nature  could  not  teach  without 
help  from  above,  though  through  aU  her  works  the  power  and 
glory  of  her  Almighty  Maker  might  be  seen  and  understood 
if  studied  aright.  Yet  reason,  with  all  her  highest  powers  and 
efforts,  here  drooped  and  failed.  The  world,  with  all  its  deepest 
wisdom  and  noblest  philosophy,  was  here  brought  to  a  stand. 
We  are  here  taught  a  still  farther  and  higher  lesson  of  our 
spiritual  dependence  upon  God.  We  were  made  for  His  ser- 
vice. To  serve  Him  with  our  minds,  to  love  Him  with  our 
hearts,  is  our  highest  glory  and  happiness.  The  more  therefore 
our  powers  and  affections  are  brought  into  harmony  and  action, 
— ^reason  with  faith,  knowledge  with  love, — the  more  shall  we 
grow  in  the  divine  hfe  and  likeness  in  Christ,  and  live  after 
the  highest  style  of  man  as  unfolded  in  him. 
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3.  But  other  and  higher  help  was  needed  to  effect  this  great 
end.  Whence  was  this  help  to  come  btU  from  God  1  From 
no  other  source  could  it  come  with  power  and  authority  suffi- 
cient to  convince  and  to  save.  Man,  with  all  his  noble  powers 
and  affections,  was  in  his  deepest  necessity.  The  world  was 
in  the  crisis  of  its  fates  before  Christ, — ^with  knowledge  enough 
to  know  its  misery  and  to  feel  its  chains,  but  not  enough  to 
find  out  deliverance  and  to  escape  &om  the  bondage  of  its 
corruption. 

Here,  then,  was  a  point  in  the  history  of  man  worthy  of 
God  to  interpose  and  save.    It  was  alike  worthy  of  His  power 
and  grace  to  bring  us  back  to  Himself  to  inspire  our  souls . 
with  divine  knowledge  and  divine  love. 

This  was  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ ;  he  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  He  came  to  teach  as 
well  as  to  deliver.  He  came  to  reveal  God  unto  us  in  His 
truth  and  grace,  as  our  only  Creator  and  all-merciful  Father. 
He  appealed  to  our  understandings  as  well  as  to  our  hearts. 
It  was  not  enough  that  we  have  capacities  for  religion  and 
religious  affections ;  these,  when  truly  awakened,  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient  for  our  help  and  guidance  in  all  the 
emergencies  of  our  spiritual  condition. 

Something  more  was  felt  to  be  wanted,  and  Christ  came  to 
supply  that  want  There  is  in  the  whole  life,  character  and 
aims  of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  a  constant  and  striking  appeal 
to  our  understanding  and  to  our  affections,  to  our  love  of  truth 
as  well  as  to  our  love  of  goodness.  On  the  common  basis  of 
our  religious  nature  lus  gospel  takes  its  stand ;  and  while  it 
aims  to  reconcile  man  unto  C^od  by  Mth  and  penitence,  it  aims 
also  to  reconcile  man  unto  himself  by  bringing  peace  to  his 
doubting  mind  and  distracted  heart  Thus  by  uniting  our 
whole  nature  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  growing 
likeness  unto  Christ  the  image  of  God,  Christ  becomes  to  us 
the  peifect  pattern  of  all  virtues  human  and  divine,  the  highest 
type  of  what  our  nature  should  be  and  may  become. 
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On  this  basis  we  also  are  to  take  our  stand,  to  bring  into 
exercise  all  our  best  powers  and  affections  in  the  service  of 
God  and  His  Christ  The  gospel  commends  itself  alike  to  our 
understandings  and  to  our  hearts.  Jesos  Christ  appeals  to  his 
divine  works  as  undoubted  proo&  that  he  came  firom  Giod.  He 
appeals  fdso  to  his  divine  words  of  troth  and  grace,  as  words 
of  life  and  troth  to  the  soul,  breathing  peace  and  hope.  Let 
us  study  both  in  these  divine  sources  of  his  gospel,  seeking  to 
have  our  minds  enlightened  and  our  hearts  purified.  We  shall 
then  find  Christ  our  best  teacher  and  surest  guide  to  truth  and 


Other  sources  there  are  of  knowledge^and  truth,  nor  should 
we  ever  neglect  or  despise  them,  whether  ftom  Creation  or 
Providence ;  but  Christ  best  teaches  us  how  to  read,  interpret 
and  improve  them  aright  Other  voices  there  are  frosa  our 
own  nature  and  the  depths  of  our  own  souls  ;  but  they  are 
often  obscure  and  hard  to  understand,  till  Jesus  teaches  us  how 
to  listen  and  explain  them  after  their  fullest  and  best  meaning. 

When  Paul  preached  to  the  philosophers  and  learned  men 
of  Athens,  many  of  whom  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  deepest 
inquiries  re^)ectuig  Grod  and  man  and  immortality,  he  charges 
them  with  ignorance  notwithstanding,  and  boldly  declares^ 
''Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 
Whence,  we  may  ask,  had  Paul  this  divine  wisdom,  which 
they  had  sought  in  vain  to  attain  9  whence  also  the  iqpostles 
theirs  9  whence  the  first  Christians  theirs  )  The  same  answer 
must  be  given  to  each  and  to  alL  They  were  taught  of  Christy 
and  Christ  was  taught  of  God.  Yea,  the  same  answer  that 
availed  thm^  avails  also  and  equally  notir.  We  must  still  go 
unto  Jesus  if  we  desire  to  know  best  all  divine  truths  respect- 
ing God  and  ourselves,  our  present  duties  and  our  future 
destinies.  After  aU  our  theories  and  speculations  on  such 
lofty  topics,  we  shall  find  in  the  simple  yet  often  despised 
records  of  the  gospel  those  troths  which  alone  satisfy  our 
highest  reason  and  meet  our  deepest  wants.     We  must  crane 
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and  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  if  we  would  best  know  the  sources 
of  our  spiritual  life.  In  him  we  hear  that  voice  that  above  all 
speaks  to  our  inmost  souls,  because  it  is  a  voice  from  heaven. 
**  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  Gk>d,  believe 
also  in  me."  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life ;  no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  (John  xiv.  1,  6.) 


YbL.  II. 
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1  John  Iy.  14  : 


'*We  have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Savionr  of  the  world." 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  of  history  that,  some  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  a  most  extensiye  and  beneficent  change  took 
place  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  world.  TWs 
change  originated  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Kazareth,  a  Jew- 
ish peasant  of  very  humble  birth,  and  possessed  of  none  of 
the  usual  means  of  worldly  influence  or  success.  HimseK  of 
singular,  indeed  unexampled,  purity  of  life,  he  exposed  and 
rebuked  the  moral  corruptions  of  his  age  and  nation,  and  thus 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  those  whose  vices 
he  condemned.  In  this  number  were  included  ahnost  all  the 
rulers  of  his  nation,  both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  the 
necessary  consequence  was,  that  he  lived  a  life  of  privation 
and  persecution.  No  difficulties  or  sufferings,  however,  could 
deter  him  from  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  or  drive  him 
from  the  path  of  duty.  Though  no  human  malice  could  em- 
bitter his  spirit  of  love,  no  human  authority  could  silence  his 
condemnation  of  vice,  or  his  advocacy  of  piety,  holiness  and 
charity.  His  enemies,  therefore,  impatient  of  his  rebuke,  and 
jealous  of  his  growing  influence  over  the  people,  resolved  on 
his  destruction,  and  finally  put  him  to  death. 
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They  were  greatly  disappointed,  however,  in  their  antici- 
pations of  the  practical  effects  of  this  deed  of  blood.  They 
had  hoped  that  when  this  troublesome  reformer  was  silenced, 
they  should  hear  no  more  either  of  his  doctrines  or  his  admo- 
nitions. His  adherents,  too,  were  men  as  humble  as  himself 
in  regard  of  worldly  influence  or  station ;  and  the  opinion 
was  natural  and  reasonable,  that  when  their  Master  died  the 
death  of  a  malefactor,  they  would  be  deterred  by  their  fear% 
at  least,  if  not  by  shame  and  disappointment^  from  any  attempt 
to  perpetuate  either  his  memory  or  his  principles.  The  result, 
however,  was  wholly  different  After  his  death,  notwith- 
standing all  its  circumstances  of  shame  and  terror,  those  fol- 
lowers of  the  crucified  Kazarene,  who  had  been  feeble  before^ 
became  irresistibly  strong.  They  had  been  timid,  but  now 
they  became  bold  and  confident,  affirming  every  doctrine  and 
precept  of  their  departed  Master  as  not  only  true,  but  as  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  God  Himself  They  asserted  that 
that  Jesus,  whom  their  rulers  had  crucified,  had  been  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah,  even  that  long-expected  Messiah,  of  whom  they 
and  their  fathers  had  always  believed  that  ^  Moses  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets  did  write."  They  immediately  satisfied 
great  numbers  of  their  countrymen  that  their  testimony  on 
this  subject  was  just,— that  Jesus  was  indeed  what  they  re- 
presented him  to  be.  They  appealed  to  those  among  whom 
their  Master  had  spent  his  life  and  met  his  death,  in  favour 
of  his  divine  mission,  and  they  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  They 
especially  afi&rmed  that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead; 
and  on  the  spot  where  this  stupendous  fiict  was  said  to  have 
occurred,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  very  people  among  whom 
they  asserted  it  to  have  taken  place,  they  produced  evidence 
of  its  reality  so  satisfactory  as  to  produce  immediate  and  irre- 
sistible conviction.  Thousands  in  consequence  united  with 
them  in  asserting  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God; 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  any  portion  of  their 
nation  was  found, -»- that  is  in  every  important  city  of  the 
Boman  empii^e,  not  excepting  the  ioiperial  city  itself, — in 
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erery  great  centre  of  commerce  or  civilization,  this  fedth  dis- 
seminated itself  till  the  empire  itself  became  Christian. 

The  Jews  were  held  in  general  contempt,  if  I  may  not  say* 
in  uniyersal  execration,  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
There  was  therefore  no  predisposition  on  the  part  of  any  other 
nation  to  receive  &om  tiiem  any  doctrine  either  of  philosophy 
or  of  religion.  But  this  new  doctrine  rapidly  vanquished 
every  prejudice,  and  took  possession  of  men's  minds  with  irre- 
sistible power.  Far  &om  flattering  the  great)  it  humbled  them 
to  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  their  brethren.  Yet  it  was 
embraced  by  the  great.  Its  fundamental  principles  are  plain, 
simple  and  intelligible;  and  yet  it  recommended  itself  so 
strongly  to  the  philosopher,  as  to  replace  in  his  mind  and  in 
his  estimation  the  abstruse  theories  and  subtle  distinctions 
which  had  appeared  before  to  comprehend  all  human  wisdom. 
It  pampered  no  passion  and  tolerated  no  depravity  of  morals, 
yet  it  supplanted  and  annihilated  those  idolatries  under  which 
every  evil  passion  found  an  occasion  and  an  apology  for  its 
exercise.  iNor  did  Christianity  offer  any  especial  reward  either 
of  present  pleasure  or  of  present  success,  but  rather  threatened 
to  entail  a  heavy  penalty  of  suffering  and  persecution  upon 
its  professors.  Yet,  destitute  as  it  was  of  every  motive  either 
of  pleasure  or  of  profit,  unless  in  so  far  as  such  motive  may 
be  found  in  its  promises  of  a  future  life,  it  commanded  a  wide 
acceptance,  and  exercised  an  unexampled  power  in  modelling 
the  lives  of  men,  and  bringing  society  into  accordance  with  its 
own  pure  and  elevated  spirit 

It  would  be  impossible  to  represent  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  influence  which  Chris- 
tianity exercised  on  society,  without  passing  in  review  all  its 
relations,  interests  and  pursuits,  and  comparing  them,  as  they 
existed  before  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  with  the  moral  aspects 
which  they  assumed  after  that  event  This,  however,  is  mani- 
festly impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  discourse  But  that 
it  exercised  a  power  over  mankind  such  as  the  world  had 
never  witnessed  before,  will  appear  sufficiently  in  the  &cts 
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already  alluded  to, — that  it  annihilated,  in  a  few  years  com- 
paratively, in  the  estimation  of  men,  the  gods  whom  they  and 
their  fathers  had  worshiped  for  centuries,— overturned  insti- 
tutions which  were  endeared  to  the  most  powerful  classes  of 
society  by  immemorial  usage,  by  the  power  and  the  pleasure 
of  which  they  were  the  instruments,  and  by  the  settled  opi- 
nion of  many  generations  that  they  were  essential  to  the 
^welfare,  if  not  to  the  very  existence,  of  the  state  itself, — and 
that  it  induced  multitudes  of  men,  in  obedience  to  the  truth 
vhich  it  put  forward,  to  make  large  sacrifices  of  present  plea- 
sure, dignity  and  power,  in  anticipation  of  the  rewards  of  that 
future  life  which  it  announced  When  the  gods  of  heathen 
worship  were  exchanged  for  a  universal  Father  in  heaven,  and 
men  were  united  together  in  one  bond  of  brotherhood  as  the 
children  of  that  Father,  irrespective  of  every  distinction  of 
country  or  language,  birth  or  station,  then  was  man  indeed 
created  anew, — ^the  whole  principles  and  objects  of  human  life 
were  changed; — a  moral  effect  was  produced  as  far  beyond 
all  that  human  philosophy  or  any  mere  human  agency  could 
effect,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  exceeds  the  flickering  ray  which 
man  can  shed  on  his  own  insignificant  and  fleeting  works. 

We  naturally  look  for  a  cause  proportioned  to  these  stu- 
pendous effects,  and  we  can  hardly  satisfy  any  reasonable 
mind  that  we  have  found  the  cause  of  which  we  are  in  search, 
till  we  ascend  to  Him  who  at  first  said,  "  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light"  It  is  quite  certain  that  those  who  were 
the  chief  human  agents  in  this  mighty  work,  acknowledged 
that  it  was  not  of  their  own  power  that  they  moved  the  moral 
world, — ^that  it  was  not  from  any  resources  of  their  own  nature 
that  they  derived  the  elements  of  that  faith  and  hope  which 
men  viewed  and  cherished  with  so  much  joy,  in  exchange  for 
their  former  superstitions.  They  affirmed  that  Grod  was  with 
them,  and  that  from  Him  they  received  that  light  which  they 
only  reflected  on  other  minds,  and  the  consolations  which 
they  instilled  into  other  hearts.     They  said.  We  are  the  in- 
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fitruments  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  speak  what  He  hi» 
commanded  us,  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  reality  of  His 
presence  and  the  certainty  of  our  divine  commission  by  the 
works  of  power  which  He  performs  by  our  hands. 

Many  curious  arguments  and  refined  criticisms  are  resorted 
to  in  our  time,  to  throw  discredit  on  this  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  Christianity ;  and  various  attempts  are  made, 
not  always  very  intelligibly,  to  shew  that  there  was  nothing 
miraculous  in  the  matter, — ^that  Christ  was  indeed  most  pure 
and  holy  in  his  spirit  and  conduct, — ^and  that  thence  his  life 
made  the  grand  impression  on  the  world  which  issued  in 
Christianity  as  it  was  and  is. 

We  have  no  record  of  his  life,  however,  without  the  mira- 
cles which  form  a  large  portion  of  it  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  the  supposition  tibat  it  exercised  any  large  influence  on 
men  independently  of  these,  is  the  merest  fancy, — an  assump- 
tion which  has  no  solid  ground  whatever. 

Some  would  have  us  overlook  the  especial  and  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  being  of  no  material  importance,  in 
connection  or  in  comparison  with  the  practical  virtues  which 
the  life  of  the  consistent  Christian  should  exhibit ;  and  others 
declaim  against  the  idea  of  reward,  as  attached  to  fedthfulness 
to  truth  and  duty,  or  as  a  motive  to  self-devotion  and  perse- 
verance in  the  Divine  service.  But  he  who  reads  the  New 
Testament  only  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  plain  and  evident 
teachings,  and  who  has  no  previous  and  superior  attachment 
to  any  system,  theological  or  metaphysical,  will  hardly  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
to  found  their  most  important  precepts,  as  well  as  the  fsulth 
and  the  hope  which  they  sought  to  inspire,  on  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  that  they  taught  their  followers  to 
look  forward,  with  unhesitating  faith,  to  rewards  of  their  dili- 
gence and  faithfulness,  such  as  ''  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceiva" 

Amidst  the  perplexities  of  modem  controversy  on  these 
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subjects,  it  is  satisfactory  to  havd  the  direct  testimohy  of  an 
apostle,— one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  gospel, — ^in  regard  to  the  claims  of  our  Great  Master  and 
the  preaching  of  his  immediate  followers.  <'We  have  seen 
mxd  do  testify,"  says  St  John,  "  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

What,  then,  is  implied  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  We 
have  teen,  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son")  "" The  Son*'  was 
at  that  time  a  term  equivalent  to  the  Christ  or  the  Mesdah. 
**  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  who  was 
to  come  into  the  world"  (John  xi.  27).  To  tee  that  he  was 
80,  they  must  have  witnessed  some  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lous proof  of  his  divine  mission,  some  manifest  and  unmis^ 
takable  testimony  of  the  Divine  presence  and  authority.  It 
wafi  thus  that  Moses  was  prepared  and  instructed  to  claim 
the  attention  and  ohedience  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt,  as  foe. 
Jehovah.  It  was  thus  that  divine  messengers  had,  in  times 
past,  displayed  their  credentials,  in  claiming  the  authority  of 
the  prophetic  office ;  and  it  was  thus  that  the  Messiah  was 
expected  to  establish  his  claims  on  his  nation's  faith  and 
homage.  Accordingly,  it  was  after  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  by  the  Sea  of  Gcdilee,  that  the  multitude  exclaimed, 
*^  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
world ;"  and  so  it  was  when  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
rose  &om  his  bier,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus,  that 
those  who  witnessed  the  miracle  saw  that  "  a  great  prophet 
had  risen  up  among  them,  and  that  God  had  visited  His 
people."  .  So  also  the  apostolic  author  of  my  text  saw  that 
the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He, 
like  all  the  other  writers  who  have  recorded  the  life  of  our 
Great  Master,  put  his  claims  on  this  ground  and  on  no  other. 
And  in  this  they  do  but  re-echo  the  argument  of  their  Lord 
himseL^  and  build  upon  the  foundations  which  he  himself  had 
laid.  ^<  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish," 
he  says,  '^  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that 
the  Father  hath  sent  me."     "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my 
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Father,  believe  me  not ;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the 
Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  Him"  (John  x.  37,  v.  36). 

From  St  John  we  thus  learn,  on  the  most  satisfactoiy 
authority,  what  claims  our  Lord  put  forward  for  himself  and 
the  complete  accordance  of  these  claims  with  the  faith  and 
hopes  concerning  him  which  were  founded  on  the  sacred 
books  of  his  nation,  and  entertained  by  every  class  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  no  room  is  left  for  any  rational  doubt  as  to 
the  light  in  which  he  was  viewed  or  the  character  in  which 
he  was  received  by  them. 

And  now  the  venerable  apostle  has  long  passed  through 
those  exciting  scenes  in  which  he  first  learned  to  believe  in 
Jesus.  If  any  false  hope  had  ever  attached  him  to  that  Master, 
such  hope  can  deceive  him  no  longer.  If  any  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  novelty,  by  the  prospect  of  honour  or  advantage^ 
by  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  Teacher,  or  any  other  pre- 
judice or  prepossession,  had  ever  bowed  him  to  that  Teacher^s 
service,  in  a  too  generous  defiance  of  its  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements,— such  enthusiasm  must  have  been  long  since 
dissipated,  for  he  is  approaching  the  end  of  a  very  long  lifa 
More  than  half  a  century  has  rolled  by  since  the  Master  was 
crucified.  The  age  of  enthusiasm  has  long  passed  away.  In 
him,  as  in  others,  youth  may  have  had  its  unreal  visions ;  but 
at  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety  years,  we  may  well  suppose  that 
these  have  yielded  to  the  sober  dictates  of  practical  wisdom, — 
that  wisdom  which  such  experience  as  that  of  our  apostle 
could  not  fail  to  bring  to  any  virtuous  and  thoughtful  mind. 
The  present  world,  with  all  its  interests,  is  fading  away  &om 
his  view ;  that  future  life  in  which  he  had  taught  others  to 
believe,  with  its  judgment  and  its  just  awards  of  joy  or  woe, 
is  at  hand ;  and  thus  on  the  threshold  of  eternity  our  apostle 
bears  his  closing  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  his  youth,  "  We 
have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

The  doctrine  here  taught  by  the  apostle  in  regard  to  the 
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origin  of  that  salvation  which  he  preached,  is  the  same  that 
we  find  stated  still  more  explicitly  in  his  Gospel  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life"  (John  iii  16).  Divine  love  stands  in  need  of  no 
foreign  influence  to  urge  it  into  action  in  favour  of  the  human 
race.  The  Father's  love  of  his  children  admits  of  no  such 
interference,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  it  It  is  a  perpetual 
stream,  flowing  from  a  source  which  is  inexhaustible.  No 
barrier  can  arrest  it  in  its  course  or  turn  it  aside.  The  forms 
of  action  which  it  assumes,  and  the  instruments  which  it 
employs  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  are  infinitely 
varied,  adapted  to  aU  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  reci- 
pients of  its  bounty.  It  lies  concealed  for  a  time  in  the  hidden 
mine, — it  sits  perpetually  on  the  snow-clad  mountain, — it 
rushes  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  storm,  and  directs  the  light- 
ning in  its  path,  as  surely  as  it  clothes  the  earth  in  her  green 
robe  of  spring,  or  crowns  the  labours  of  her  sons  with  the 
abundant  harvest  Even  the  most  painful  portions  of  the 
discipline  of  human  life  form  no  exception  to  this  rule  of 
Divine  benevolence  which  is  so  variously  and  abundantly 
illustrated.  The  trials  and  sorrows  of  life,  whether  these 
formed  a  portion  of  the  predestined  instruments  of  the  disci- 
pline of  life  or  not,  have  at  least  been  turned  to  this  purpose 
by  the  good  providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father^  with  a  suc- 
cess proportioned  to  the  divine  wisdom  of  which  they  have 
become  the  ministering  servants.  For  how  continually  do  we 
see  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  human  character  growing  up 
among  them,  stimulated  by  them  in  their  growth,  till  the 
earthly  life  of  the  good  man  is  fitted  to  commence  a  new  and 
higher  career  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  the  Father 
in  heaven. 

The  history  of  revelation  especially  affords  the  most  abun- 
dant testimony  that  the  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
been  around  His  human  family  for  ever.  He  has  never  left 
Himself  without  a  witness,  either  in  the  works  of  creation  or 
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in  the  moral  goTemment  of  the  world,  of  His  gracious  pie- 
sence  or  of  His  abounding  mercy.  There  is  no  scene  amidst 
His  works,  nor  any  period  in  their  history,  which  affords  any 
proof  of  that  wrath  which  theologians  have  delighted  to  ascribe 
to  the  universal  Father,  and  which  required  to  be  appeased 
before  His  children  could  ei\joy  His  &your. 

Sin  has  indeed  borne  its  penalty  of  sorrow.  But  the  very 
existence  of  moral  government  demanded  this ;  and  the  bene- 
volence of  this  government  appears  in  the  exceeding  weight  of 
joy  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  on  those  who  not  only 
bear  it)  but  are  instructed  by  its  discipline. 

So  too,  men  have  been  removed  from  the  present  scene  of 
existence  unexpectedly,  and  by  means  which  inspire  awe  or 
terror.  The  deluge  has  swept  them  away,  or  the  pestilence 
has  prostrated  them  in  the  dust  But  this  is  only  to  say  that 
they  have  been  taken  to  another  scene  of  existence  or  disci- 
pline, whither  our  eyes  cannot  follow  them,  to  measure  the 
wisdom  or  goodness  by  which  their  change  was  dictated,  or 
which  it  might  prove  or  illustrate.  And  while  their  removal 
has  involved  no  loss  or  injiiry  to  themselves,  it  has  been  ac- 
companied by  such  circumstances  as  might  teach  a  needful 
lesson  of  wisdom  to  those  whom  they  left  behind. 

And  in  the  moral  world,  what  has  been  the  history  of  the 
providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  but  a  detail  of  ever-vary- 
ing and  repeated  lessons  to  men  of  wisdom  and  holiness,  faith 
and  hope,  encouragement  and  consolation.  In  Egypt  as  in 
Canaan,  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  their  descendants 
affords  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  illustration  of  that 
truth  which  is  the  basis  of  Mth  to  the  patriarch  and  the  Chris- 
tian alike,  that  the  arm  of  a  Father  is  stretched  out  always 
and  everywhere  over  His  children  for  good ;  for  their  bondage 
itself  appears  in  its  results  to  have  been  a  discipline  of  love, 
not  the  infliction  of  wrath  or  the  decree  of  vengeance ;  and 
when  its  purpose  is  accomplished,  they  are  restored  to  liberty, 
teaching  to  their  taskmasters  as  they  go,  the  vanity  of  their 
idolatry  and  the  blessings  of  faith  in  the  true  God^  -in  the  only 
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language  which  they  could  comprehend — ^the  rescue  of  their 
captives,  the  defilement  of  their  sacred  river,  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  their  gods. 

Then  succeeds  the  religious  system  of  Moses,  with  its  fuller 
development  of  the  Divine  nature  and  will,  its  larger  spirit  of 
piety  and  hope,  its  stronger  faith  in  the  benevolent  purposes 
of  Jehovah,  and  its  more  conspicuous  assertion  of  the  Unity 
of  God,  and  of  His  infinite  superiority  to  every  other  object 
of  human  faith  or  worship ; — ^material,  indeed,  in  its  outward 
form,  as  the  unspiritual  people  among  whom  it  was  established 
required,  but  capable  of  being  the  instrument  of  a  pure  and 
exalted  piety  to  the  devout  and  humble  heart.  While  its 
sacrifices  and  festivals  raised  a  needful  barrier  against  the 
surrounding  idolatries,  its  prophets  and  sages  breathed  forth 
the  spirit  of  the  most  lofty  devotion  in  strains  as  worthy  of  the 
subject,  as  well  adapted  to  the  temple  and  worship  of  Jehovah, 
as  any  perhaps  that  human  tongue  has  ever  uttered. 

And  when  succeeding  ages  had  thus  witnessed  the  growing 
redemption  of  man  from  ignorance  and  its  natural  oflGspring, 
superstition,  —  from  sin  and  its  consequent  sorrow, — that 
Father  to  whose  grace  every  age  had  borne  testimony,  sent 
His  Son  to  complete  the  work  of  human  salvation.  Judaism 
had  left  a  cloud  resting  on  the  impartiality  and  universality  of 
Divine  Love.  Jesus  dissipated  this  cloud  by  the  light  of  that 
heavenly  truth  which  represents  God  as  the  Father,  not  of 
Jew  or  of  Gentile  especially,  but  equally  of  Jew  and  Gentile, 
of  bond  and  free,  of  the  lowliest  of  earth's  sons  as  of  the 
mightiest  of  her  potentates.  Men  had  hoped  for  immortality 
before,  but  still  feared  lest  the  empire  of  the  grave  should  be 
perpetual  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  and  the  trembling  hope 
gave  place  to  assured  feith,  and  death  itself  was  numbered 
among  the  unquestioned  instruments  of  Divine  Love.  All 
nature  is  now  full  of  God,  and  man  is  redeemed  from  all  save 
his  own  unfaithfulness  to  truth  and  to  himsel£ 

What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Need  I  pause  to  point  out  the 
moral  of  these  great  truths  ?   Do  not  they  themselves  demand. 
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in  a  voice  far  higher  and  more  authoritative  than  that  of 
man,  faith,  gratitude  and  obedience  ?  A  Heavenly  Father  has 
abundantly  blessed  us,  as  He  did  our  fathers ;  and  let  Him 
then  have  our  gratitude  and  love.  That  Father  has  marked 
out  before  ub,  through  his  Son,  the  way  to  bliss  and  honour 
everlasting; — let  us  pursue  that  way  with  faithfulness  and 
diligence,  with  complete  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
an  unwavering  trust  in  Divine  Providence,  and  the  final  pur- 
pose of  Divine  Mercy  will  be  accomplished  in  making  us  the 
heirs  of  glory,  honour  and  immortality,  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 


THE  MIND  THAT  WAS  IN  CHRIST  JESUS. 

BT   REV.    8.    A.    8TEINTHAL. 


Philippiavs  ii.  5 : 
"Let  tliifl  mind  be  in  yon,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.*' 

Therb  is  in  the  morality  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  a  dis- 
tinction above  all  other  ethical  systems,  which,  to  my  mind, 
marks  most  clearly  their  divine  authority.  There  is  no  com- 
promise with  evil,  no  fake  expediency :  that  which  is  most 
pure  is  always  rendered  incumbent,  and  it  becomes  impossible 
to  man  to  picture  to  himself  a  higher  ideal  than  the  one  which 
naturally  presents  itself  to  him  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles.  In  every  direction  the  sense  of  a  divine 
authority  is  put  forth,  and  every  relation  of  society  is  made 
alike  the  sphere  of  the  religious  life,  and  the  scene  on  which 
its  richest  fruits  may  be  gathered.  Casuistry,  and  aU  evasive 
schemes,  whether  found  in  Jewish  rabbinical  or  so-called  Chris- 
tian writings,  are  written  in  a  spirit  fundamentally  opposed  to 
the  genius  of  Christianity.  The  ethical  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  differs  also  from  the  morality  of  other  systems,  in 
that  it  is  not  a  scientific  abstraction,  or  series  of  rules  and  laws. 
Neither  in  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles  have  we  anything  Uke 
the  defined  code  of  Judaism,  or  the  systematic  classification  of 
duties  which  a  modem  thinker  would  naturally  lay  down  for 
the  guidance  of  his  scholars. 

These  two  distinctive  qualities,  the  moral  perfection  re- 
quired, and  the  absence  of  definite  regulations,  are  closely  and 
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intiinately  connected  with  one  another.  A  closely  and  mi- 
nutely defined  law  almost  suggests  evasion ;  and  obedience  to 
it  is  too  frequently  an  obedience  to  the  letter  alone.  This 
evasive  method  of  obedience,  which  enabled  a  Jew  to  be 
called  faithful,  while,  in  reality,  he  was  neglecting  hi&  duty, 
is  rebuked  by  Jesus  himseK  in  the  strongest  terms,  when  the 
hypocritical  Pharisees  complain  that  his  disciples  neglect  the 
traditional  commands  of  the  ancients.  The  very  exactness  of 
these  traditional  requirements  led  to  the  abuse,  and  Jesus,  as 
well  as  his  apostles,  avoided  the  danger  by  laying  down  gene- 
ral principles  instead  of  minute  regulations, — ^principles  which 
conscience  would  enable  every  one  to  apply  as  occasion  arose, 
and  which,  in  fact,  covered  by  their  breadth  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  action,  and  by  their  depth  reached  to  the  very 
springs  of  human  life. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  comprehensive  morality  that  St 
Paul  addressed  the  church  at  Philippi,  in  one  brief  sentence 
summing  up  the  whole  of  human  duty ;  for  we  are  truly  all 
that  we  should  be,  if  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus  be 
in  us  also.  A  rule  is  here  placed  before  us  which  embraces 
every  possible  position  in  which  we  may  be  placed.  We  are 
not  told  slavishly  to  do  just  what  our  Master  did  whilst  on 
earth,  but  are  required  to  go  deeper  than  the  actions  which 
are  recorded,  and  to  search  for  the  animating  motive, — ^to  find 
whence  sprang  that  wondrous  self-denial  which  led  to  eveiy 
possible  humiliation ;  and,  having  found  that  living  principle^ 
"  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  we  are  to  make  it  our 
own.  We  need  not  search  for  any  code  of  law ;  if  this  spirit 
be  found,  it  will  apply  itself  to  our  changing  circumstances ; 
and  as  it  guided  our  Saviour  rightly  through  his  village  life, 
his  public  career,  his  deep  humiliation  and  his  lofty  triumpli, 
so  will  it  guide  us  and  preserve  us.  Him  it  kept  through  all 
temptations  without  sin ;  us  also,  if  we  gain  it,  will  it  goaid 
equally. 

•  The  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  a  duty  implied  in  the 
command  of  the  apostle.     We  cannot  know  what  mind  ia  to 
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be  in  UB,  if  we  do  not  understand  the  character  of  Jesuft. 
The  mere  superficial  reader  of  Scripture  will  not  fail  to  find 
much  that  advanta^th  him,  for  it  is  written  plainly,  so  that 
the  runner  can  read ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  the  Scriptures  really  tell  of  Christj  without 
a  thoughtful  study  of  the  &cts  recorded  in  his  history.  The 
usual  mode  of  looking  upon  Bible  reading  as  in  itself  almost 
a  good  work,  is,  of  course,  a  simple  absurdity ;  but  without  a 
very  serious,  careful  and  thoughtful  study  of  Scripture,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  really  valuable  knowledge  of 
the  first  principles  on  which  Christian  morality  rests.  More 
and  more  do  we  see  the  importance  of  every  kind  of  culture 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  and  explanation 
of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  as  we  find  that  not  a  mere  acquaintance 
with  the  great  actions  of  his  life,  not  a  mere  knowledge  of  his 
words,  is  sufficient  for  the  Christian,  but  a  clear  view,  as  it 
were,  of  his  principles  of  life,  as  they  appear  in  the  complete 
impression  left  upon  the  mind  after  these  more  external  mani- 
festations have  been  pursued  to  their  8ource&  How  great  is 
not  this  task  I  There  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  Centuries 
have  rolled  by,  bringing  each  one  its  new  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  appliances  of  humanity.  New  worlds  have 
come  to  light,  and  the  continued  action  of  the  genius  of 
humaoity  has  every  where  been  storing  up  new  thoughts, 
newly  discovered  facts,  and  creating  new  theories  and  new 
achoQies  of  life  and  activity.  Upon  all  these  has  his  spirit 
unceasingly  acted :  with  the  consciousness  of  men,  or  without 
it^  Jesus  has,  since  his  appearance,  been  moulding  the  form 
of  civilization,  and  has  been  giving  new  manifestations  of  his 
mind  and  spirit  to  mankind  that  would  not  recognize  them. 
Everything  throws  a  reflex  light  upon  the  Scripture ;  and  if 
we  eliminate  the  accidental  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
we  shall  find  in  the  refining,  humanizing  and  ennobling  deeds 
whioh  render  Christian  histoiy  encouraging  notwithstanding 
its  many  gloomy  passages,  the  presence  of  that  spirit  whioh 
Vf  as  in  Christ,  which  anointed  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
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poor,  which  sent  him  to  "  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives  and  recoveiy  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord."  New  power  is  given  to  the  faithfal 
followers  of  Christ,  as  more  and  more  clearly  this  truth  does 
manifest  itself^  that  the  noblest  fruits  of  civilization  are  owing 
to  the  present  and  constant  action  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  world  Upon  all,  then,  who  can  assist  in  the  development 
of  this,  which  we  may  pronounce  an  ascertained  and  indubit- 
able feet,  the  responsibility  rests.  They  must  not  idly  spend 
their  talents,  but  in  all  their  studies  and  researches  ought  to 
have  this  great  aim  before  them,  to  find  their  Lord  Then 
will  all  science  and  all  knowledge  become  truly  religious,  and 
no  distinction  will  any  longer  brand  as  profane,  studies  which 
throw  new  light  upon  the  living  spirit  of  Christian  truth. 

But  all  cannot  be  privileged  with  the  leisure  and  the  means 
of  pursuing  the  studies  required  to  illustrate,  in  the  modes 
just  indicated,  the  spirit  and  the  mind  of  Christ ;  nor  is  this 
requisite  in  order  to  come  into  communion  with  the  Lord 
Indeed,  the  world  has  seen  only  too  many  sad  proofe  that 
oftentimes  they  who  have  had  most  opportunities  have  most 
sinned  Still  Jesus  finds  his  followers  more  frequently  among 
the  common  people  than  among  the  rulers  and  the  learned ; 
and  while,  in  proud  self-sufficiency,  these  look  around  on  every 
side,  and  find  but  cold  laws  or  barren  facts,  the  reverent  feith 
of  the  poor  has  found  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
by  observation,  but  is  indeed  within  the  heart. 

How  beautifully  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  express- 
ed in  the  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  firom 
which  our  text  is  taken  !  In  all  its  leading  features  it  is  de- 
scribed so  as  to  form  a  guiding  clue  to  those  who  seek  after 
the  deep  and  hidden  things  of  his  being.  The  Master  was 
gifted  with  wondrous  powers ;  the  winds  and  the  waves  obeyed 
him,  and  even  the  hearts  of  men  were  open  to  him.  He  is 
evermore  supported  by  the  spirit  of  the  God  who  ruleth  every 
heart     The  people  are  all  amazed  at  his  words  of  power  and 
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his  deeds  pf  love,  and  would  gladly  have  followed  hm),  had 
he  commanded  them  to  march  against  the  Boman  forces  of 
Jerusalem.  It  would  not  have  cost  him  much,  and  the  kingly 
power  would  have  been  his ;  his  miracles  were  so  great,  that 
men  would  have  worshiped  him ;  indeed,  imto  this  hour  he 
is  worshiped  as  Gk>d :  he  who  is  indeed  the  Image  of  the 
Eternal,  or,  as  the  apostle  saith,  "  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be  seized  as  a  prey  to  be  equal  with 
God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  form  of  a  servant"  Have  we  not  here  the  expression 
of  the  deep  humility  of  our  Master,  that  lowliness  of  mind  of 
which  he  himself  spake  when  he  said,  '^  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart"  ?  Truly,  if  we  would  read  his  spirit,  this  is  the  first 
characteristic  that  strikes  us, — his  meekness,  his  humility. 
For  years  after  the  age  when  men  among  us  are  active  in 
public  matters,  he  was  subject  to  his  parents ;  he  sought  not 
the  great  ones  of  earth,  but  dwelt  among  the  poor ;  towards 
them  and  towards  the  sinful  his  lowly,  pitying  spirit  led  him. 
The  greatest  in  power  and  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  men 
was  ready  to  perform  the  meanest  servile  duty :  he  girded 
himself  and  washed  his  followers'  feet. 
^  And  not  only  thus,  in  outward  actions,  did  he  serve  his 
fellow-men  in  whose  likeness  he  was  found,  but  all  his  life 
^as  spent  in  no  selfish  aims ;  continually  he  went  about  doing 
good,  not  only  healing  the  sick,  oi^  giving  sight  unto  the  blind, 
or  speech  and  hearing  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  conferring 
higher  blessings  fSar, — giving  health  to  the  soul  that  was 
stricken  with  sin,  cleansing  the  heart  that  could  not  see  God 
because  of  its  many  iniquities,  and  making  the  sad  and  toil- 
worn  slaves  of  the  law  of  sin  to  sing  for  joy  at  the  glad  tidings 
of  pardoning  grace.  His  life  was  indeed  one  of  service ;  he 
took  not  only  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  but  in  the 
very  depths  of  his  heart  the  helpftil  spirit  of  true  love  for  men 
was  burning  brightly,  and  his  love  endears  him  more  to  us 
than  even  his  meekness  or  humility.     His  love  indeed  knew 
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no  bounds.  It  extended  unto  the  sheep  of  those  other  folds 
which  his  mere  mortal  eye  saw  not,  but  which  in  spirit  he 
knew  would  hear  his  voice  and  lejoice  in  his  teaching  and  his 
care.  It  extended  even  unto  us  who,  not  having  seen  him 
nor  heard  his  gentle  voice,  have  believed  through  the  word  of 
his  apostles  and  their  followers.  And  even  now  that  love 
sleepeth  not,  nor  is  dead,  for  love  is  life  eternal  The  Saviour's 
love  it  is  that  keeps  our  hearts  alive,  if  so  be  that  we  are  his ; 
for  herein  lies  his  reward,  not  that  he  sought  it,  but  it  is  oome 
as  the  natural  &uit  of  i&e  seed  he  sowed.  His  life  is  the  life 
of  his  followers,  and  his  spirit,  powerful  in  the  believer's  heaatj 
upholds  and  strengthens  him  in  the  hour  of  trial  His  spirit 
bears  us  up  in  prayer  to  heaven ;  and  as  in  him  we  have  learnt 
how  divine  is  all  that  is  truly  human,  so  have  we  gained  faith 
that  what  is  truly  divine  is  always  closely  in  sympathy  with 
what  is  human.  The  sacred  humanity  of  our  Saviour  opens 
unto  us  the  truest  entrance  into  communion  with  God.  What 
can  be  a  higher  name  than  his  ?  He  is  indeed  the  Mediator 
between  man  and  God :  what  can  we  imagine  could  give  him 
greater  joy,  ^d  fill  his  heart  with  sublimer  happiness,  than 
this  achievement  ?  His  earthly  Life  and  death,  and  his  hea- 
venly life  that  knoweth  no  death,  have  become  the  means  of 
leading  men  back  unto  God  The  countless  souls  that  have 
drunk  in  the  joy  of  communion  with  God,  all  acknowledge 
tlmt  it  is  his  work,  the  work  given  him  to  accomplish  by  the 
infinite  love  of  the  Father.  Thus  is  the  great  mission  all  fill- 
SUed,  and  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  in  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  man  of  Gtod^s  redeeming  love,  the 
work  is  done. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  clue  to  the  mind  of  Christ — his 
bumble,  loving  mind,  working  ever  for  the  glo^  of  Grod.  It 
was  all  consecrated  by  this  latter  thought  llie  will  of  the 
father  was  the  spring  of  all  his  deeds.  And  the  Father's  will 
is  love.  This  we  trace  in  all  the  Saviour's  lifa  We  find  it 
when  he  speaks  unto  the  people,  teaching  them  their  duties 
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and  speaking  of  their  hopes,  and  equally  when  he  rehukes  the 
Pharisee  and  foretells  his  condemnation.  With  it  his  life 
began,  and  with  it  closed  what  earthly  eyes  have  seen  of  ^im. 

This  is  in  brief  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  Surely 
I  was  right  in  saying,  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  that  in 
Christian  ethics  there  is  no  compromise  with  evil,  no  &lse 
expediency.  When  the  apostle  speaks  of  what  we  ought  to 
be,  he  tells  us  to  hare  this  mind  that  was[]also  in  Christ  Jesus. 

We  call  ourselyes  Christians,  and  are  intensely  annoyed  if 
any  one  should  deny  us  that  precious  name.  Does  it  not 
almost  seem  like  irony  when  we  think  of  the  pretensions  which 
we  make  in  this  profession,  when  we  compare  our  lives  with 
that  of  Jesus,  and  our  world  with  what  the  world  would  be, 
if  we  all  were  truly  what  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  1 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  any  details  of  our 
shortcomings,  or  to  give  rules  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do.  No 
man  can  be  the  judge  of  another^s  duty ;  but  can  we  look  upon 
eodety  and  not  be  struck  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  indi- 
vidual change  1  With  but  few  exceptions,  all  persons  in  this 
aountiy  call  themselves  Christians ;  and  yet  we  have  social 
evils  pressing  upon  us  that  could  not  exist  were  all  individually 
to  do  their  duiy.  In  this  one  condition,  the  need  of  individual 
change,  all  our  difficulties  are  summed  up.  And  the  sad  de- 
moralization of  mankind  is  so  great,  that  this  one  condition 
makes  us  talk  of  necessary  evils.  Pauperism,  licentiousness  of 
all  kinds,  dishonesty,  and  all  the  minor  sins  which  prey  upon 
the  world,  would  disappear,  if  the  mind  were  in  us  that  was 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  glory  of  God  to  be  found  in  the 
service  of  man  were  the  great  object  of  man,  instead  of  selfish 
aggrandizement  or  easa 

My  Christian  friends,  let  me,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  Utopian  in  my  views,  confess  that,  with  the  life  of 
Christ  before  me,  I  cannot  speak  of  necessary  evils  as  realities, 
for  there  is  in  that  life  a  vitality  which  nothing  can  overcome 
or  crush ;  and  history  does  prove  to  us  this  one  thing  at  least. 
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that  if  the  progress  in  the  Christian  world  is  slow,  at  any  rate 
it  is  sure. 

In  the  church,  the  spirit  of  Christ  must  be  more  cherished 
as  a  living  reality,  a  real  presence,  and  not  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

With  our  weaker  powers  and  more  limited  capabilities,  we 
must  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  conquering  the  hearts  of 
men  for  God  through  loye.  Before  we  can  do  this,  howerer, 
we  must  have  conquered  our  own  hearts,  and  overcome  the 
sin  within  ourselves ;  and  more  especially  must  we  crush  out 
entirely  all  idea  of  our  own  strength  and  our  own  greatness. 
The  first  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Master  of  which  St 
Paul  speaks  in  the  passage  we  are  now  considering,  is  that  of 
humility  and  self-sacrifice.  Manifested  in  Jesus  even  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  cross,  let  it  be  also  manifest  in  us.  With- 
out it,  nothing:  can  be  effected.  We  are  never  in  such  danger 
as  when  we  think  ourselves  secure,  and  never  so  nigh  unto  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  when  we  are  in  our  deepest  humiliation. 
When  we  feel  the  want  of  help,  and  anxiously  cry  for  it,  the 
Father  listens  to  our  prayers,  for  He  is  good,  and  never  refiiseth 
an  answer  to  an  earnest  prayer,  and  strength  is  given  we  know 
not  how.  The  weak  things  of  the  earth  hath  He  often  chosen 
to  confound  the  mighty ;  and  when  the  monster  evils  which 
are  preying  apparently  upon  the  very  vitals  of  society  exalt 
their  monster  forms,  and  the  world  which  knows  not  God 
bows  before  them  as  if  they  were  supreme,  then  let  those  who 
are  Christ's,  from  a  love  towards  him  and  God,  rejoice,  for  the 
judgment  is  at  hand.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  will  smite  them 
as  he  smote  Herod,  because  they  give  not  unto  God  the  glory. 

Humbly  let  us  pray  for  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  lovingly  let  us 
serve  our  brethren  constantly ;  if  success  attends  our  efforts, 
unto  God  let  us  ascribe  the  praise;  and  as  sin  disappears 
before  us,  we  shall  find  that  we  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  that  strengtheneth  us.     Amen. 


FOR    TRINITY    SUNDAY. 

BY   REV.  W.  H.  HEBFORD,  B.A. 


JoHH  iii.  12: 


"  If  I  haye  told  yon  earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe 
if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  f  * 

If  there  is  one  tnith  respecting  the  dispensation  of  Jesns 
Christ)  it  is  that  the  objects  of  Christianity  are  practical,  not 
theoretical  Our  Saviour  came  into  this  world  to  improve 
the  practice  of  mankind — ^to  make  human  life  more  heavenly 
— ^to  purify  action — ^to  help  us  all  in  the  duty  and  labbur  of 
life — ^£«r  more  than  to  widen  the  speculations  of  human  intel- 
lect, to  extend  the  limits  of  man's  knowledge,  to  open  fields 
of  acute  inquiry,  or  to  offer  gratification  to  our  insatiable  in- 
quisitiveness.  Nay  more :  all  that  Jesus  does  for  the  intellect 
is  intended  to  enlighten,  to  guide,  and  to  strengthen  the  con- 
science. In  yet  simpler  words,  Christianity  is  not  a  matter 
of  head,  but  a  matter  of  heart.  Those  with  whom  it  goes  no 
fEurther  than  theory,  and  does  not  reach  practice,  have  none  of 
it  Where  it  rests  in  the  head  and  touches  not  the  heart,  it 
is  not  enough  to  say  it  is  imperfect, — it  is  altogether  absent 
Being  clear  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  Jesus  and  the  intent 
of  Providence,  we  cannot  help  seeing,  and  bitterly  lamenting 
to  see,  how  this  meaning  has  been  misunderstood  and  this 
intention  firustrated.  To  look  on  the  world  at  all  times,  now 
as  in  earlier  ages,  we  see  that  what  may  be  called  "  Christianity 
of  the  head"  has  flourished,  but  "Christianity  of  the  heart" 
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is  ever  weak  and  wanting.  The  theory  of  Christ's  religion 
has  been  studied — "  improved"  upon,  if  additions  were  im- 
provements— while  the  practice  has  ever  been  imperfect ;  in 
common  words,  belief  has  been  highly  exalted,  works  some- 
times even  despised ;  in  the  words  of  the  text^  Jesus  has  been 
believed  as  to  "  heavenly  things,"  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
believed  which  he  never  meant  or  said,  while  in  "earthly 
things"  no  fSedth  or  little  has  been  proved.  This  is  making 
the  first  last,  and  the  last  first  indeed.  With  him,  "  earthly 
things"  came  first — ^things,  that  is,  which  concern  man  while 
he  dwells  upon  earth :  heavenly  things  were  to  follow  on  the 
earthly ;  knowledge  and  understanding  of  things  abstract  was 
to  come  to  those  who  performed  to  the  best  of  their  power 
what  they  did  comprehend ;  increase  of  light  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  all  who  faithfully  used  the  light  which  they  already 
had.  "  If  any  man  will  do  God's  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Grod  or  whether  I  speak  of  myseli" 
And  this  is  the  way  of  God's  discipline  still ;  this  is  the  order 
of  isnk  and  of  value  in  theory  and  in  practice,  in  thing? 
earthly  and  things  heavenly;  we  timst  believe  the  earthly 
things  ere  we  can  receive  the  heavenly ;  no  one  has  certainiy 
about  heavenly  things  until  he  has  flEdthfally  fdlfiUed  the  will 
of  God. 

I  shall  point  out,  first,  what  are  the  "  earthly  things"  which 
Christ  taught  and  the  world  has  not  believed ;  secondly,  how 
the  world  has  striven  to  believe  "heavenly  things"  without 
this  foundation ;  and,  thirdly,  that  nevertheless  i^e  order  by 
our  Saviour  fixed  in  the  words  of  the  text,  is  and  must  be  the 
only  true  order. 

1st.  The  earthly  things  that  our  Saviour  taught  are  those 
truths  that  are  intended  and  able  to  turn  this  earth  into  a 
heaven ;  called  earthly  only  because  they  belong  to  man  while 
on  the  earth,  and  are  not  abstract,  unsubstantial,  abstrase,  so 
as  to  transcend  his  fietculties  until  he  have  passed  into  heaven. 
His  (Christ's)  earthly  things,  then,  are  contained  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount — ^in  every  parable  that  taught  man  his  duty  to 
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God  and  to  his  neighbour  and  to  himseK;  they  are  the  practi- 
cal moral  doctrines  that  were  exemplified  in  all  his  own  life, 
that  spoke  in  every  word,  that  sounded  in  the  gentle  accents 
of  his  voice ;  the  tmths  that  gave  comfort  where  sin  and 
sorrow  had  held  undisputed  sway, — ^by  which  humility  was 
supported  and  self-righteousness  humbled ;  that  brought  tears 
of  penitence  and  hope  to  the  cheek  of  hardened,  world-for- 
saken vice,  and  blushes  to  the  brazen  brow  of  self-contented, 
world-flattered  pride.  All  this  and  a  thousand-fold  more  are 
the  ^  earthly  things'*  that  Jesus  told  to  the  world,  and  which 
the  world  hath  not  yet  believed  These  are  found  on  every 
page  of  the  New  Testament ;  no  difficulties  occur  in  finding 
out  what  the  Saviour  told  men  they  ought  to  do ;  no  harsh 
explanations  are  needed  to  inform  us  how  Jesus  desired  men 
to  feel ;  the  Christian  way  of  acting  and  of  suffering,  of  think- 
ing of  ourselves  and  viewing  our  fellow-men,  is  as  plain  in 
every  Gospel  as  the  noonday  sim.  Not  the  most  ignorant 
and  careless  reader,  who  honestly  reads  at  all,  could  rise  &om 
studying  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  without  having  clearly 
understood  commands  which,  alas !  are  obeyed  by  the  world 
not  at  all,  by  the  best  imperfectly :  none  can  read  without 
seeing  truths  as  plainly  stated  as  words  can  express  them, 
which  yet?^very  few  even  profess  to  believe  I  Jesus  said  that 
a  ''man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth ;"  nor  yet  in  meat  and  raiment, — ^not  in 
show  and  splendour.  The  world  has  not  believed  this  saying ; 
so  much  is  evident,  else  why  among  the  most  part  of  men  do 
we  see  such  earnest  striving  after  abundance,  after  afiluence, 
after  more  than  enough,  after  all  that  can  possibly  be  heaped 
up  ?  If  the  Saviour's  saying  had  been  believed,  how  could  we 
see  money  to  be  still  the  god  of  the  nations'  worship  ?  But 
that  some  believe  their  life  to  consist  in  bodily  comfort  and 
well-being,  and  others  in  high  station  above  their  neighbours, 
and  others  in  the  means  of  power,  and  nearly  all  in  something 
not  in  themselves,  this  is  very  manifest.  So  the  most  part 
find,  when  they  come  to  die,  that  as  life  does  not  consist  in 
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possessions,  and  they  have  spent  their  tune  principally  in 
getting  wealth,  and  all  is  about  to  leave  them,  that  in  &ct  at 
the  end  of  life  they  haye  hardly  begun  to  live !  Jesus  said, 
"  All  men  are  brothers,  being  children  of  one  Father."  The 
world  has  not  yet  learned  this  lesson,  though,  as  we  thankfdlly 
acknowledge,  long  steps  have  been  taken  towards  this  end. 
But  this  simple  truth,  this  saying  which  Httle  children  under- 
stand better  than  the  wise  and  prudent,  is  not  believed,  as 
long  as  so  many  artificial  distinctions  exist, — as  long  as  men 
are  afraid  to  meet  one  another  upon  the  even  footing  of  men, 
— ^as  long  as  rich  fear  to  associate  with  poor,  and  poor  cannot 
know  their  own  worth  as  men  sufficiently  to  take  without 
discourtesy  their  place  as  moral  and  religious  equals  beside 
those  who  surpass  them  in  worldly  rank, — ^in  a  word,  until  a 
wholly  different  spirit  pervade  society. 

Once  more,  Jesus  told  the  world  that  love  is  the  greatest  of 
all  commandments,  and  he  proved  in  his  life  that  love  is  the 
greatest  power  among  men.  Had  more  proof  been  wanting 
proof  enough  has  been  supplied  of  this  truth  in  every  age,  even 
amidst  almost  universal  unbelief  And  yet  the  world  believed 
not,  and  still  believes  not ;  force  is  yet  worshiped  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  him  who  told  us  that  God  is  Love.  The  law  of 
kindness,  though  it  has  many  inconsistent  followers,  for  it 
speaketh  aloud  to  the  natural  feelings  of  man's  heart,  has  bat 
few  open  adherents.  Wrong  is  still  repulsed  by  wrong ;  crime 
opposed  and  punished  by  crime ;  justice  and  the  rights  of  man 
maintained  by  violence  and  bloodshed;  compulsion  is  still 
trusted  to  do  what  nought  but  gentleness  can  effect ;  harshneas 
and  cruelty  still  keep  closed  barriers  of  self-will  and  pride, 
that  would  soon  open  to  the  soft  appeal  of  kindness.  The 
world  has  not  believed  that  better  it  is  to  endure  all  evils  than 
to  do  one ;  yet  that  was  the  plain  lesson  taught  by  Jesus  on 
the  mount,  in  the  temple,  on  the  cross.  And  why  has  the 
world  not  believed  ?  Faith  in  these  sayings  of  Christ  comes 
by  likeness  to  him.  Kow  he  had  in  him  no  enemy  called 
selfishness  to  whisper  doubts  of  his  fellow-men,  of  his  God ; 
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he  trusted  without  reserve  in  God,  and  he  knew  what  was  in 
men,  and  loved  in  them  the  nature  which  he  himself  bore ; 
his  earthly  things  came  &om  his  nature  and  disposition,  which 
was  heavenly ;  he  saw  how  the  heavenly  things  agreed  with 
the  earthly.  In  him  they  are  one ;  to  us  they  are  too  often 
quite  different ;  we  cannot  make  them  agree,  for  we  have  the 
enemy  that  causes  to  fail  and  misQ  in  practice  what  is  true  and 
right  in  idea 

2nd.  l!3'otwithstanding  the  question  asked  by  our  Lord  in 
the  text,  "  How  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  heavenly  things  T 
the  world  has  always  been  ready,  while  rejecting  the  plain 
and  easy,  to  receive  the  hard  and  abstruse.  Few  things  are 
more  painful  to  the  sincere  Christian  than  to  look  back  on 
the  page  of  history,  and  see  there  the  subjects  which  have 
excited  the  interest  of  the  Christian  world;  the  questions 
that  have  divided  nations ;  the  inquiries  and  problems  and 
subtle  speculations  that  have  kindled  flames  of  discord ; — all 
of  them,  almost  without  exception,  useless  and  without  edifi- 
cation,— deep,  beyond  the  penetration  of  human  intellect,  or 
high,  removed  out  of  the  utmost  range  of  his  faculties ;  in 
each  case  far  distant  from  the  centre  of  his  heart  and  life. 
Hie  present  day,  with  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  Church,  naturally  calls  to  our  minds  those  vain  dispu- 
tatiouB  upon  empty  inventions  of  human  learning  which  have 
in  times  past — and,  alas !  in  times  present  too — exercised 
many  minds  improfitably,  and,  what  is  worse,  turned  charity 
into  bitterness.  Would  that  all  such  disputes,  about  what 
nobody  can  understand,  as  cause  disobedience  to  that  divine 
law  of  love  which  every  one  must  comprehend,  were  dead 
and  quietly  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  past !  But  so  it  is 
not,  though  here  too  we  may  thankfully  acknowledge  that  we 
see  much  improvement.  Out  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  man's 
ingeiiuity  has  gathered  materials  for  theory  upon  the  nature 
of  Grody  upon  tide  relation  between  Ood  and  Christ,  upon  the 
terms  of  Christ's  redemption  of  the  world,  upon  the  deepest 
questions  in  the  science  of  human  nature,  upon  the  unknown. 
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unreyealed  fdtiire.  To  read  the  fixed  and  clisarly- defined 
creeds  of  a  hundred  chnrclies,  one  must  confess  that  it  seems 
as  though  it  hath  indeed  been  granted  to  men  to  believe  and 
know  about  heavenly  things  :  to  hear  the  severity  with  which 
some  who  have  no  creed  can  blame  the  presumption  and  ab- 
surdity of  those  who  have,  we  must  ahnost  think  that  it  hath 
been  granted  here  to  a  church,  there  to  a  sectarian^  to  pro- 
nounce upon  questions  so  beyond  all  human  powers  of  decision, 
that  wlule  we  thirJc  they  Tuay  perchance  be  made  clear  with 
increasing  knowledge  to  the  fjEuthful  when  passed  on  to  heaven, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  confess  that  perhaps  not  even  the 
loftiest  archangel  dares  to  dogmatize  thereupon.  "  God" — 
the  name  fills  us  with  awe — ^we  feel  our  nothingness  !  Shall 
man,  in  words  wherewith  he  speaks  of  his  common  work,  his 
worldly  affairs,  his  family,  himself  define  His  nature,  pro- 
nounce His  attributes,  ascribe  to  Him  like  passions  to  human, 
narrow  His  power,  bound  His  operation)  Shall  man  use 
human  words  at  all  to  define  or  describe  Deity  ?.  And  so  of 
all  things  that  have  immediate  connection  with  the  Creator, 
nought  befits  us  but  the  humblest,  the  least  positive  language. 
For  human  language  is  not  sufficient  to  express  heavenly 
things  :  this,  those  well  know  who  have  a  deep  perception  of 
what  is  spiritual ;  this,  none  forget  who  have  really  within 
them  that  belief  of  heavenly  things  which  they  desire  to 
express.  The  power  of  expression  will  never  be  perfectly 
given  to  human  tongue ;  but  the  deep  inward  feeling  is  given 
to  human  heart,  and  in  a  degree,  though  ever  imperfect,  ever 
increasing  to  those  who  take  the  order  directed  by  the  Saviour, 
and  begin  by  believing  the  earthly  things;  that  iia,  having 
faith, — ^faith  that  governs  the  life  and  directs  practice,  love^ 
working  faith  in  those  heavenly  truths  that  are  not  abstract 
and  superhuman,  not  out  of  our  depth  and  preternatural,  but 
bound  up  with  our  actual  earthly  life,  and  essential  to  our 
present  human  nature.  We  know  nothing  about  the  nature 
of  God;  but  we  know  that  He  hath  love  for  us,  that  He 
requireth  righteousness  and  purity ;  we  know  that  EKs  eye  ia 
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ever  watching  over  us,  and  that  He  is  never  absent  from  our 
side.  Had  those  who  read  these  plain  doctrines  on  the  sur- 
£stce  of  Holy  Scripture  exercised  themselves  with  earnestness 
to  live  according  to  such  truth,  there  had  been  less  time  for 
controversy  about  the  incomprehensible.  We  know  not  pre- 
cisely how  man's  freedom  to  act  right  or  wrong  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  all-might  and  the  all-sight  of  God ;  but  we  feel, 
and  the  feeling  is  enough — ^it  can  neither  be  explained  nor 
explained  away — ^we  feel  that  we  have  sinned,  that  is  done 
wrong  when  we  could  have  done  right  It  is  our  work  to 
repent  of  this  sin,  and  to  amend ;  to  ask  for  aid  and  to  seek 
meafis  of  grace ;  not  to  ascertain  the  theory  or  the  philosophy 
of  human  responsibility. 

3rd  and  lastly.  Our  Lord  says,  "  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things  f '  He  might  have  said,  "  K  man  believe  not 
the  truths  that  belong  to  earth,  neither  shall  he  believe  what 
belongs  to  heaven ;"  for  so  is  the  truth.  Who  is  it  that  knows 
God?  Is  it  he  that  has  studied  to  descend  to  the  infinite 
depth,  to  mount  to  the  eternal  height^  with  the  weakly  machines 
of  human  learning,  ingenuify,  genius, — ^by  reasoning  and  argu- 
ment and  speculation  1  No,  He  who  hath  striven  to  walk 
with  God,  he  who  hath  opened  his  heart  and  his  soul  to  the 
Almighty,  he  who  hath  felt  his  own  nothingness  by  compari- 
son, and  sought  to  live  in  God,  to  have  with  Him  one  will, — 
he  knows  God  continually  more  and  more ;  his  union  becomes 
nearer ;  he  hath  believed,  that  is  effectually  believed ;  and  the 
heavenly  becomes  known.  So  of  all  spiritual  truth.  Who 
believes  in  Christ  1  They  who  hold  mysterious  tenets  about 
his  birth,  who  in  the  words  of  a  creed  apply  to  him  all  titles 
of  reverence,  lift  him  to  an  equality  with  the  Father,  address 
him  as  the  Creator  of  the  worlds,  offer  to  him  the  prayers 
which  he  offered  to  the  Supreme  ?  Not  such  alone ;  but  he 
also  who  sees  in  Jesus  all  the  best  wishes,*  highest  thoughts, 
purest  desires  of  his  heart  and  mind,  reoUj  put  into  act,  not 
thought,  but  done ; — ^he  who,  when  seeking  the  right  spirit  to 
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meet  distress,  the  trae  thought  to  conquer  doubt,  the  pure 
emotion  with  which  to  expel  evil  imagination,  finds  them  in 
Jesus ; — ^he  who,  hearing  a  principle  that  seems  hard  to  re- 
ceive, takes  it  for  comparison  with  the  sayings  of  Christ ; — 
he  who,  finding  among  the  sayings  of  Christ  a  hard  one  that 
he  cannot  hear,  finds  fault  with  himself  hopes  for  more  truth 
in  himself  one  day,  but  neyer  doubts  the  truth  that  Jesus 
brought  down  from*  heaven.  Who  believes  in  a  future  state! 
He  who  has  studied  the  wise  and  the  learned  for  proofe  of  the 
soul's  immortal  nature  ?  It  may  be  so,  but  only  with  a  Hea- 
then's expectation,  not  with  a  Christian's  hope.  The  Christian 
believes  who  has  learned  to  disbelieve  the  visible  and 'the 
seeming  by  always  resting  his  faith  and  his  practice  on  truth 
invisible,  on  God  unseen ;  by  marching  on  whither  duty  leads, 
though  danger  and  terror  stand  in  the  way ;  by  walking  for- 
wards, even  past  the  lions,  to  find  ills  unarmed  and  chained 
so  as  not  to  hurt  him  who  follows  God ;  by  meeting  sorrow 
in  faith,  and  finding  that  God  gives  peace  to  those  who  trust; 
by  bearing  in  his  hand  all  that  is  dear,  all  goods  of  earth, 
even  life  itseli^  and  learning  that  by  losing  for  God  we  lose 
nothing, — ^by  giving  up  to  Christ,  we  only  gain, — ^by  throwing 
away  for  conscience  and  duty's  sake,  we  only  the  more  surely 
gather.  Thus  it  is,  by  seeking  God,  we  know  Him ;  by  fol- 
lowing Christ,  we  believe  in  him ;  by  looking  to  th^  invisible 
in  this  life,  we  have  faith  in  the  reality  of  life  unseen.  There 
is  no  other  way :  here  words  are  nothing :  men  may  deceive 
themselves  perhaps,  and  one  another  easily,  by  belief  put  into 
words ;  but  we  all  have  souls ;  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  if 
we  would ;  and  our  souls  need  more  than  words ;  they  must 
have  certainty ;  and  this  certainty  about  the  deepest  things 
can  come  but  one  way.  To  all  a  day  will  come  when  their 
deepest  peace  will  be  concerned  to  know  whether  they  really 
believe  in  heavenly  things.  When  sickness,  or  death  of  friends, 
or  approach  of  our  own  last  hour,  touches  our  whole  soul  with 
a  shock,  then  shall  we  see  as  with  the  lightning  flash,  whether 
our  belief  is  genuine  or  only  tham.   No  fiuth  learned  in  child- 
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hood's  catechism,  no  easy  doubt  gathered  in  the  day  of  youth's 
presumptuous  sophistry,  will  satisfy  us  then;  arguments  flee 
away  like  summer  fiiends,  the  special-pleading  of  selfishness 
vanishes  like  vapour :  all  that  serves  us  is  the  true  faith  which 
our  own  life  has  given  us,  in  thought  and  meditation  with 
nature  and  ourselves ;  in  action  and  suffering  on  the  path  of 
duty  j  in  the  earnest  and  devout  opening  of  our  souls  to  all 
evidences  of  Gk>d's  spirit ;  in  sedulously  examining  and  weigh- 
ing the  informations  of  our  own  soul  and  of  experience.  This 
fSuth  is  our  own :  to  gain  it,  the  earthly  jihings  must  have 
been  studied  and  believed;  and  being  our  own,  it  will  be 
enough :  on  the  bed  we  have  made,  thereon  we  can  rest,  though 
it  be  narrow  and  hard ;  on  the  false  couch,  borrowed  or  stolen 
from  those  who  presumptuously  aimed  at  knowledge  of  hea^ 
venly  things  while  neglecting  the  earthly  within  their  reach, 
though  it  be  possible  to  slumber  through  life  in  the  belief 
that  prescription  has  made  it  our  own,  there  is  no  rest  at  last ! 
Let  us  then,  each  for  himself  seek  heavenly  things  in  the 
earthly  so  long  as  on  earth  we  are !  In  duty  we  shall  find 
God ;  in  loving  obedience  we  shall  find  Jesus ;  in  the  faithfiil 
living  of  this  present  life  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  last  at  the 
gates  of  the  Eternal  City — ^in  which,  to  every  futhM  pilgrim, 
may  GU)d  of  His  infinite  mercy  grant  life,  and  truth,  and  bliss, 
perfect^  never-ending !     Amen, 


THE  STABILITY  AND   PEEPETUITY  OF  THE 
CHEISTIAN  CHUECH.      * 

BT    BEY.     BENJAMIN    HABDON,    H.  A. 


Matthew  xri  18 : 


**  And  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  npon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  preyail  against  it." 

We  lie  under  unspeakable  obligation,  my  fellow-christiaDS» 
to  the  Grod  of  all  mercy  for  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  we 
ei\joy,  to  be  assured  that  we  shall  not,  if  &ithfiLl,  ever  be  de- 
prived of  them. 

The  words  just  cited  form  part  of  a  conversation  between 
Christ  and  the  apostle  Peter  towards  the  dose  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry.  That  splendid  display  of  miracles  which  Heaven 
enabled  the  Son  of  Grod  to  exhibit  had  been  beheld  by  the 
enraptured  apostle ;  those  discourses  which  Jesus  pronounced 
had  been  heard  with  eager  attention ;  the  wannest  friendship 
had  been  excited  and  cherished  towards  a  Master  from  whom 
he  received  in  return  every  proof  of  the  most  generous  esteem ; 
and  that  characteristic  ardour  of  our  apostle  afterwards  to  shew 
itseK  in  a  solemn  protestation  of  allegiance — ^not  in  every 
instance,  alas !  consistently  observed — ^had  just  drawn  from 
him  the  memorable  confession  on  which  the  Christian  system 
is  founded,  the  sublime  importance  of  which  has  ever  been 
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faithfully  recognized  whenever  the  gospel  of  Jesus  has  been 
justly  understood  and  most  rationally  interpreted — "  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

Our  blessed  Lord  availed  himseK  of  a  short  period  of  retii^ 
ment  when  his  ministry  in  Gahlee  was  terminating,  to  inter- 
rogate his  disciples  concerning  the  impression  left  upon  their 
minds  by  his  remarkable  works  and  heavenly  discourses.  They 
immediately  communicate  the  different  and  even  contradictory 
reports  which  had  been  raised  concerning  him,  several  of  which 
sprung  from  the  idea  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  would  pre- 
cede the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  one  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  dreadful  apprehensions  the  guilty  conscience  of  Herod 
Antipas  had  awakened  in  his  breast.  These  were  delivered 
to  Jesus  as  the  reports  that  generally  prevailed  among  the 
people ;  and  they  will  the  less  excite  our  surprise  when  w© 
consider  that  Jesus  had  purposely  avoided  any  direct  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  Messiahship,  and  had  never  assumed  the  lofby 
rank  which  in  popular  estimation  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  long-expected  Deliverer.  The  Saviour  did,  however, 
reasonably  expect  that  those  who  had  been  with  him  as  chosen 
friends  and  confidential  disciples, — ^who  had  possessed  ample 
opportunities  for  observing  the  purity,  the  kindness  and  the 
dignity  of  his  personal  deportment, — and  who  had  constantly 
and  careftilly  listened  to  his  private  conversation  as  well  as 
his  public  instructions, — should  have  more  accurately  informed 
themselves  of  his  true  character  and  pretensions,  and  drawn 
the  inferences  which  the  unprejudiced  and  candid  of  their 
countrymen  did  actually  draw* — "  Many  of  the  people  believed 
on  him,  and  said,  When  the  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  more 
miracles  than  these  which  this  man  hath  done  ?*' 

"  But  who  do  ye  say  that  I  am  1"  And  Simon  Peter,  ever 
more  bold  and  forward  than  the  rest,  answered  and  said,  "Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."     Our  Saviour 

♦  John  vii.  81. 
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admits  the  trath  of  the  declaration ;  he  allows  it  to  be  a  &ir 
and  proper  consequence  from  the  things  which  they  had  heard 
and  those  which  they  had  seen ;  and  he  pronounces  that  mind 
''  blessed,"  or  happy,  in  which  there  were  no  opposing  preju- 
dices to  darken  its  prospect  and  obscure  the  mental  vision. 
''  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjonah,  for  flesh  and  blood  have 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
And  then  follow  the  words  which  I  have  chosen  as  the  ground 
of  OUT  present  meditations — ''  And  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it" 

Various  disputes  have  arisen  about  the  true  import  of  this 
assurance  of  Christ;  some  maintaining  that  it  declares  in 
unambiguous  language  that  the  apostle  Peter  was  to  be  pre- 
eminent in  privilege  and  authority  over  the  other  disciples, 
and,  under  Christ  and  as  his  vicegerent  upon  earth,  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  other  infallible  heads.  Some  maintain  that  the  decla- 
ration simply  refers  to  the  fact  that  Peter  was  to  be  the  first 
to  admit  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church,  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  household. 

Others,  again,  that  this  assurance,  though  made  to  Peter 
and  connected  by  the  symbolical  mode  of  speaking  common 
in  the  East  with  his  name,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
person  of  this  apostle,  but  applies  solely  to  the  confession 
which  he  had  made,  <'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  Grod." 

Now  the  apostle  Paul  expressly  says  that  the  edifice  of  the 
Christian  church  was  not  erected  upon  one  apostle,  but  upon 
all ''  the  apostles  and  prophets,"  and  that  ''Jesus  Christ  him- 
self is  the  chief  comer-stone."* 

*  Another  interpretation  is  given  by  that  eloquent  writer  and  pnxfoaiid 
Christian  theologian,  Bishop  Maltby,  YoL  II.  Sennon  zxiii.  Would  that 
we  ooTild  see  another  edition  of  his  admirable  work,  the  "  lUiurtiatiooB  of 
the  Truth  of  Christianity." 
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Amidst  this  variety  of  interpretation,  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  rendering  any  theory  altogether  free  from  objec- 
tion. But  one  thing  appears  certain,  that  the  claims  which 
the  pretended  successors  of  Peter  have  founded  upon  this 
passage  are  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  private  judgment 
(certainly  permitted,  and  the  duty  enjoined,  in  Scripture), — 
with  the  uniform  declaration  that  Christ  is  the  sole  head  of 
the  church, — ^with  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  mocessors  of 
Peter  or  any  of  the  apostles,  in  this  or  any  other  passage  of 
the  New  Testament, — and  with  the  certain  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  weakness,  the  peculiar  fallibility,  and  even  the 
gross  vices,  of  some  of  those  who  have  fdled  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter,  and  pubUshed  to  the  world  for  "  the  doctrines  of  God 
the  commandments  of  men." 

The  opinion  that  reference  is  made  to  Peter's  instrument- 
ality in  the  introduction  of  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church, 
is  thought  to  be  fiavoured  by  a  verse  succeeding  the  text : 
"And  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven."  But  it  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that 
an  assurance  very  similar  to  this  was  afterwards  addressed  to 
ail  the  apostles :  ^'  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  shall  be 
remitted  to  them ;  but  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained." 

In  the  sequel  of  this  discourse,  I  propose  to  inquire  what 
is  the  l^ew-Testament  idea  of  a  church,  and  what  is  that 
church  of  which  the  Saviour  is  speaking ; — ^what  is  denoted 
by  "  hell"  and  "  the  gates  of  hell ;" — and  then  consider  the 
stability  and  perpetuity  of  the  church  of  Christ,  in  connection 
with  our  Saviour's  declaration,  "  My  church  is  founded  upon 
a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

The  common  meaning  of  the  word  which  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  rendered  "  church,"  is  simply  an  assembly  of  persons 
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meeting  together,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  fi>r  the  woiship  of 
Ahnighty  God.  In  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  church 
has  no  reference  to  the  huilding  in  which  the  worship  is  con- 
ducted, agreeably  to  a  common  modem  application.  Whether 
the  praises  of  the  Grod  and  Father  of  Jesos  ascend  j&om  a 
lowly  cottage,  the  decent  meeting-house,  or  the  stately  Taolted 
cathedral,  they  are  alike  acceptable  to  our  common  Father,  and 
the  believers  who  present  them  equally  constitute  a  church. 

Such  is  the  idea  beautifully  conveyed  in  the  following 
stanzas  of  a  Unitarian  poet : 

Humble  the  pile,  of  rade,  unshapely  form, 

Its  shattered  roof  scarce  shields  it  from  the  stonn. 

Where  thus  Religion  shed  her  sacred  calm 

0*er  human  woes,  and  poured  her  healing  balm. 

That  humble  roof  no  lofty  pillars  raise, 

No  organ  there  swells  high  the  voice  of  praise, 

The  naked  walls  no  sculptured  figures  grace, 

And  art  disdains  to  decorate  the  place. 

Tet  there  Deyotion  breathes  her  fervent  prayer. 

To  heaven  more  grateful  than  the  incensed  air ; 

Her  glowing  eyes  a  holier  lustre  shed 

Than  blazing  shrines  with  richest  offerings  fed ; 

And  from  her  heart  the  kindling  ardours  rise, 

More  pure  and  warm  than  flames  in  sacrifice. 

To  entitle  a  person  to  be  considered  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  if  we  collect  our  information  fcom  the  Scriptures 
alone,  no  other  doctnnal  acknowledgment  is  necessaay  than 
this,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  There  is  neither  in  this  passage 
nor  any  other,  any  mention  made  of  the  necessity  of  professing 
belief  in  a  long  Ust  of  unintelligible  and  mysterious  articles 
of  religion.  No  such  list  can  be  even  found  in  the  2^ew  Tes- 
tament ;  and  certainly  no  permission  is  given  to  any  set  of 
men,  who  should  arise  after  the  apostles,  and  &ame  artides 
or  draw  up  confessions,  to  which  they  should  require  ''the 
unfeigned  assent  and  consent"  of  professing  Christians  and 
Christian  ministers  in  every  succeeding  age;  disbelief  in 
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which,  to  say  the  least,  shoold  be  considered  equal  to  a  denial 
of  the  Holy  Sciiptuies  themselves.  Miserable  relic  of  the 
ignorance  and  barbansnx  of  the  scholastic  a^s !  When  shall 
it  utterly  disappear  &oin  the  church  of  Christ,  and  cease  to 
tempt  the  conscience,  to  ensnare  the  virtue,  and  to  embitter 
the  peace  of  Christ's  faithfiil  disciples  1 

There  is  another  perverse  interpretation  of  the  word  dntrch 
which  requires  to  be  exposed ;  and  it  is  that  whidi  would 
confine  its  signification  to  the  ecclesiastical  officers  :  thus,  in 
the  language  of  the  20th  Article,  '*  the  Church  hath  power 
to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies ;"  *  and  thus  we  hear  of  the 
Church  of  Eome,  the  Church  of  England,  these  terms  com- 
monly denoting  the  body  of  ministers  and  teachers  on  whom 
the  work  of  instruction  devolves,  and  who  are  employed  in 
conducting  divine  worship,  rising  by  gradual  steps  firom  the 
humble  curate  to  the  beneficed  dignitary  and  the  aspiring 
prelate,  "raising  his  mitred  firont  amidst  courts  and  palaces." 
Ifow,  although  a  class  of  persons  specially  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the  bishops 
or  superintendents  and  the  presbyters  or  elders  of  the  ^ew 
Testament  (the  deacons  being  also  a  scriptural  class  to  manage 
the  secular  concerns),  there  is  no  instance  whatever  in  which 
these  are  denominated  the  church,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
people  who  are  the  members  of  congregations.  A  church  of 
Christ  uniformly  denotes  in  the  I^ew  Testament  the  whole 
assembly  of  persons,  whatever  their  worldly  advantages,  their 
religious  knowledge,  or  their  spiritual  attainments,  who  agree 
in  confessing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  in  worshiping 
Almighty  Grod  in  the  Saviour's  name. 

Fidelity  to  the  language  of  the  text  constrains  me  to  remark, 
that  our  Saxcm  word  hdl,  with  the  ideas  which  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  it,  does  not  correctly  represent  the  original  term 
hades.  That  term  is  properly  the  unseen  abode  of  departed  souls. 

*  WordB  snppoaed  to  lukve  been  surreptitiotisly  inttoduoed.    See  GoUinB. 
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Legal  causes  were  in  the  East  heard  in  the  gate  which  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  house.  OaU,  therefore,  came  to 
denote  power.  The  phrase,  gates  of  the  grave,  then,  will  mean 
the  power  of  death.  The  gospel  shall  sustain  no  eyentual 
ii^ury  from  the  death  of  its  most  eminent  and  successful  ad- 
vocates. Applicahle  in  this  connection  are  the  well-known 
words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  0  Death !  where  is  thy  sting  I 
O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  1"  * 

"We  now  come  to  consider  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of 
the  church  of  Christ  implied  in  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour, 
together  with  some  of  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  it  As  some 
immense  fortress  elevated  ahove  the  habitations  of  men,  on  a 
rock  of  prodigious  strength  and  size,  bidding  alike  defiance  to 
the  fury  of  ocean's  tempest  and  the  most  vigorous  assaults  of 
enemies  combined  for  its  destruction,  enduring  from  age  to 
age,  frowning  upon  the  impotent  attempts  made  to  sap  its 
foundations  and  undermine  its  walls, — so  is  the  church  of 
Christ — ^that  dispensation  of  religion  which  has  God  for  its 
Author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture 
of  error,  for  its  matter — secure  from  all  possibility  of  internal 
decay — secure  from  the  machinations  of  its  enemies  or  the 
indifference  of  its  friends — secure  in  the  overwhelming  strength 
of  its  own  evidences,  in  the  unrivalled  perfections  of  its  Al- 
mighty Author,  and  in  the  divine  original  of  its  hopes,  its 
promises  and  its  consolations,  like  the*  heavenly  inheritance 
itself,  pure  and  undefiled  and  which  fiEuieth  not  away. 

The  church  of  Christ  is  founded  upon  a  rock  by  reason  of 
the  satisfiEustory  arguments  by  which  the  gospel  is  established. 
An  outline  only  can  be  given  of  a  subject  amply  sufficient  to 
fill  a  volume,  and  which,  to  the  great  benefit  of  religion,  has 
engaged  the  attention  and  exercised  the  feujulties  of  some  of 
the  ablest  men  in  every  age  and  country. 

*  See  Isaiah  xxxviu.  10,  *'gates  of  the  grave  ;*'  Psalm  ix.  14,  ''gates  of 
death;"  1  Cor.  xv.  24—28. 
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The  species  of  evidence  whicH  chiefly  impiesses  the  greater 
number  of  believers,  is  the  internal  evidence  of  truth  arising 
from  the  moral  character  of  those  who  first  propagated  our 
religion.  Professed  unbelievers  have  been  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  character  ascribed  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  portraits  of  moral  excellence  the  world  has  ever 
beheld.  In  every  word,  in  every  feeling,  in  every  action,  we 
see  Jesus  possessed  of  consummate  worth ;  we  see  everything 
to  venerate,  to  admire  and  love.  It  requires  no  fisurther  proof 
of  moral  insensibility  and  hardness  of  heart  than  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  these  emotions  when  contemplating  our  Lord's  cha- 
racter. His  disciples  who  have  recorded  his  virtues  have 
naturally  imbibed  a  portion  of  his  spirit,  and  shared  in  the 
exalted  attainments  which  they  describe.  For  if  the  serious 
perusal  of  their  invaluable  treatises  can  raise  such  emotions  in 
our  bosoms,  surely  their  hearts,  which  could  origiiiate  such 
impressions,  must  of  themselves  have  experienced  them  in  a 
still  higher  degree. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  other  writers  of  the 
Christian  voliune,  who  all  discover  their  allegiance  to  the  same 
holy  cause, — ^whose  writings,  and  whose  feelings  pervading 
their  writings,  indicate  the  possession  of  the  same  heavenly 
spirit,  and  determine  them  to  have  been  good  men  of  the  very 
highest  class.  To  suppose  for  one  moment  that  these  or  any 
of  them  were  impogtan^  is  an  insult  to  human  reason  and  a 
shock  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  suppose  that  they  were  mere  wild  enthusiasts, 
who  only  fancied  that  they  were  inspired  and  gifted  with 
divine  communications,  is  to  imagine  that  men  labouring  under 
a  delusion  bordering  upon  insanity  are  capable  of  devising  the 
sublimest  system  of  morals,  and  that  a  demon  can  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind 

In  union  with  the  character  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  we 
have  the  direct  evidence  for  the  truth  of  those  miracles  which 

VOL.  IL  H 
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no  man  could  do  unless  Qod  were  with  him ;  the  history  of 
which  is  authenticated  by  proo£s(  similar  to  those  which  belong 
io  history  in  general,  except  that  the  Christian  evidence  is  as 
much  stronger  as  the  evidence  in  favour  of  supernatural  events 
ought  to  be.  We  have  the  fulfilment  of  pra^A«0MSB  which  can 
upon  the  most  incontrovertible  grounds  be  shewn  to  have 
existed  prior  to  the  events  to  which  they  certaiidy  apply.  We 
have  the  propagation  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  in  spito  of  the 
most  tremendous  obstacles  which  the  immoral  policy  of  states- 
men and  the  wily  craft  of  the  priesthood  presented,  by  men 
£>r  the  most  part  unassisted  by  talents,  leamiug,  wealth  or 
connections,  and  with  a  rapidity  to  which  the  extension  of 
Mahomet^s  religion  by  the  sword  can  be  scarcely  compared. 

A  comparison  of  the  systems  of  religion  propagated  by  Jesus 
Had  by  Mahomet  will  also  be  highly  favourable  to  a  belief  in 
our  Lord's  divine  authority.  !For  that  Jesus  was  an  inspired 
prophet^  even  the  impostor  of  Mecca  was  compelled  without 
hesitation  to  admit. 

When,  indeed,  we  survey  the  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  the  conduct  which  too  many  of  its  members  have  exhi- 
bited, numerous  objections  to  the  idea  of  its  heavenly  origin 
are  apt  to  occur.  But  more  attentive  consideration  is  calcu- 
lated to  shew  that  the  evil  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  and  the  evil  which  is  still  so  much  to  be 
deplored,  owes  its  origin  to  the  corrupt  admixtures  which  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  men  have  introduced  into  the  Christian 
system,  and  the  alloy  which  has  been  suffered  to  blend  itself 
with  the  fine  gold  of  evangelical  truth.  The  day  is  approach- 
ing, my  Mends,  when  the  one  shall  be  finally  destroyed,  and 
the  other  come  forth  from  the  furnace  purified  and  refined. 

We  may  be  assured  of  the  immovable  foundation  upon 
which  the  church  of  Christ  is  built^  by  our  conviction  that 
the  cKyecU  of  the  Christian  dispensation  harmonixe  with  the 
glorious  plans  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  moral  renovatLon 
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and  spiritual  happiness  of  the  human  raca  To  raise  mankind 
above  the  grovelling  pleasures  of  sense,  and  to  render  them 
alive  to  the  exalted  ex\jo3rments  of  the  understanding — to 
soften  and  meliorate  the  human  heart,  and  awaken  in  it  the 
purest,  the  holiest  and  the  wannest  affec^ns — ^to  teach  na 
the  subserviency  of  this  world*s  discipline  to  the  pursuits  and 
6i\joyments  of  another  and  a  better — axe  the  objects  alik& 
contemplated  by  the  God  of  providence  and  the  God  of  reve- 
lation. The  irresistible  power  of  Jehovah  ia  engaged  to  pro- 
tect and  xiromote  the  interests  of  Christ's  religicm.  The  arm 
of  the  Almighty  is  its  guardian  shield.  The  fears  and  th» 
threats  of  jGedlible  men  are  both  alike  impotent  The  ohuroh 
of  Christ  can  never  be  in  danger,  although  churches  that  have 
no  other  than  a  human  foundation  may  totter,  and  they  will 
certeanly  ML  Away,  then,  with  those  petty  jealousies  and 
unreasonable  alarms  which  unenlightened  men  are  too  prone 
te  express,  with  a  view  to  impede  the  march  of  liberal  opinion, 
and  to  continue  in  operation  partial  and  exclusive  laws ! 
Much  of  the  akim  formerly  expressed  by  the  less  informed 
classes  of  the  community  at  the  prospect  of  extending  civil 
rights  to  our  Catholic  brethren,  was  evidently  derived  from 
the  apprehension  that  some  particular  church  of  man's  foun- 
dation might  be  endangered  by  such  concession. 

For  it  surely  could  not  be  seriously  maintained  that  the 
church  made  Protestant  by  Henry  VULL,  improved  during 
the  short  reign  of  the  young  Edward,  subverted  by  his  sister 
Mary,  and  restored  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  could  be  clearly 
proved  to  be  of  divine  original,  or  in  any  sense  of  the  words 
equivalent  to  that  church  which  our  Saviour  calls  his  own. 
The  Church  of  England  is  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  respect- 
able for  the  number  of  excellent  and  learned  men  whom  she 
has  produced ;  she  deserves  our  gratitude  for  the  moral  influ- 
eouoe  which  for  several  agea  she  has  exerted  over  the  people 
of  this  countiy ;  she  holds  a  conspicuous  station  among  the 
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Beformed  diurclids,  for  the  splendid  education  pioyided  for  Eer 
ministeis,  and  for  the  liberal  and  enlightened  principles  which 
a  considerable  number  of  them  have  adopted.  But  while  we 
are  alive  to  her  numerous  excellences,  let  us  not  be  blind  to 
her  glaring  defects.  We  have  powerfcd  reasons  to  belieye  that 
her  Athaoasian  prayers  are  contrary  to  the  example  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the 
churcL  The  most  effectual  method  of  promoting  her  security 
would  be  to  bring  her  creed,  her  articles  and  her  worship,  into 
harmony  with  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ,  instead  of 
requiring  her  members  to  discard  reason  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  '^  to  lay  prostrate  their  understanding."  The  ecclesiastical 
changes  which  have  been  goiog  on  must  lead  to  the  proposal 
of  doctrinal  and  liturgical  reformation.  Unquestionably  many 
of  the  Established  clergy  themselves  are  prepared  for  this ; 
yet  it  is  not  from  them  perhaps  that  effectual  reform  is  to  be 
expected. 

Jif  however,  amid  the  fluctuations  to  which  all  things  liumaiL 
are  liable,  the  Church  which  is  established  in  this  country 
and  endowed  with  the  peculiar  patronage  and  protection  of 
the  State^^— if  this  Church  should  feJl — ^which  all  men  but  a 
few  of  her  most  bigoted  sons  must  believe  to  be  possible — ^yet, 
if  the  principles  of  the  gospel  continued  to  be  taught^  if  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  were  attentively  studied,  and  the  Christian 
virtues  flourished  and  prevailed  amongst  us — and  surely  the 
histgry  of  English  Dissent  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
etuch  a  result — ^I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  one  sincere 
lover  of  his  country,  one  conscientious  friend  of  dvil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  one  well-meaning  and  devoted  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  is  taught  to  pray  for  the  coming  of  Chrisfs 
kingdom  and  the  doing  of  Crod's  will  on  earth  as  in  heaven, 
should  ever  breathe  the  wish,  much  less  raise  his  hand  to  pro- 
mote that  wish,  that  any  of  his  fellow-christians  or  fellow-men 
should  remain  deprived  of  natural  and  inalienable  rights, 
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merely  because  they  worship  not  in  the  same  house  with  them- 
selves, interpret  not  the  volume  of  Scripture  in  the  same  pre- 
cise sense,  or  use  not  the  same  form  in  worshiping  their  Maker, 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever. 

Bear  in  mind,  then,  feUow-chnstians,  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  ^'  My  church  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it" 


CHRISTIANITY  FITTED  FOR  UNIVERSAL  EMPIRE 

BT  REV.   JOHN  ORR. 


John  x.  16 : 


''And  other  aheep  I  lukve,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  must 
brin^;^  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and 
one  shepherd." 

The  religion  whose  name  we  bear  came  from  a  foreign  land ; 
its  Founder  was  crucified  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Scarcely 
in  any  sense,  consequently,  has  Christianity  been  untried, — 
neither  in  its  fitness  to  sustam  a  permanence  of  interest,  nor 
in  its  capacity  of  adapting  itself  to  different  latitudes.  The 
Saviour  renounced  the  prospect  of  immediate  empire  over  the 
chosen  people,  in  order  to  attain  universal  dominion  over  man, 
man's  sympathy  and  conscience.  The  peasant  of  Nazareth 
aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  world ;  and  this  aim,  presump- 
tuous in  a  less  important  individual,  has  been  vindicated  by 
the  course  of  human  history.  In  our  age,  indeed,  the  great 
ambition  seems  to  be  approaching  towards  realization ;  for  now, 
through  the  agency  principally  of  colonization,  the  Cross  has 
found  its  way  into  every  land.  Christendom  is  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  world's  civilization.  And  before  many 
ages,  we  may  expect  that  heathen  superstition  will  altogether 
disappear,  and  the  religion  of  the  crucified  be  established  as 
the  religion  of  humanity.  We  may  briefly  inquire,  then,  what 
are  the  features  presented  by  Christianity  which  qualify  it  for 
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becoming  a  uniyeisal  religion,  and  in  what  way  it  has  been 
enabled  to  attain  its  present  creditable  standing  in  the  world. 

No  system  of  government  appears  capable  of  becoming  uni- 
versal, on  account  of  the  different  instincts  of  different  nations. 
The  nations  of  the  East  invariably  attach  the  idea  of  absolute 
authority  to  their  idea  of  a  king ;  and,  consequently,  despotism 
is  congenial  to  their  tastea  In  the  athletic  West,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  energetic  character  of  the  people,  together  with  their 
high  spirit  of  independence,  indisposes  them  to  surrender  their 
liberties  even  into  the  hands  of  philanthropy.  Out  of  the 
different  complexions  of  national  character,  therefore,  arise  the 
varying  complexions  of  national  govenunents.  And,  moreover, 
it  is  the  same  with  the  nation  as  with  the  individual  The 
child  nevev  thinks  of  imposing  restrictions  on  parental  autho- 
rity— ^to  him,  dependence  is  natural;  but  as  he  rises  into 
manhood,  his  instinct  of  fiieedom  also  rises.  In  like  maimer, 
countries  in  their  minority  are  disposed  to  be  submissive,  and 
only  after  the  accomplishment  of  a  long  course  of  evolution 
Ibam  to  appreciate  the  value  of  liberty.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  if  a  religious  system  can  be  unxversal,  a  political  system 
cannot,  and  that  the  Saviour  was  wise  in  determinedly  re- 
stricting his  aim  to  the  single  object  of  regenerating  the  world. 

But,  moreover,  no  religious  system  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  with  the  single  exception  of  Christianity,  has  been  able 
to  flourish  in  varying  latitudes.  Hindooism  and  Mahometan^ 
ism  can  exist  only  in  a  warm,  and  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
religion  in  a  cold,  region.  In  a  remarkable  letter,  lately  writ- 
ten by  a  native  Hindoo,  in  redBerence  to  the  late  iosurrection 
in  the  East,  we  find  a  curious  illustration  of  tMs  point.  In 
the  last  Affghan  war,  it  appears  &om  this  document  that  seve- 
ral Hindoo  regiments  were  engaged,  but  sadly  to  their  own 
discomfiture.  For  when  they  reached  the  cold  region  of 
Caubool,  they  were  unable  to  conform  to  the  ritual  of  their 
rehgion,  which  prescribed  frequent  ablutions;  by  using  a 
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dieep^m  as  a  pnitectu»i  agHmat  tile  oaidy  tibef  soffiBted  in 
hzge  nnmbos  a  kaa  of  arte.  And,  beaideB^  the  eontiniial 
|a«0enoe  of  stzsngexs,  whose  veiy  ahadoFW^  not  to  amj  their 
tousch,  m^it  polfaite  their  food,  in'tiinitafciid  the  orfanifHial 
use  of  an  unclean  thing.  From  this,  of  coarse^  it  is  evident 
that  their  religion  is  only  adapted  to  an  eqnatoinal  cVrmft^  and 
toacoontEjin  whichit  coounands  agenenlaeeepianeeL  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  religifxi  o£  Mahomet  With  minnte 
pseeiaion,  the  Koran  regolatea  the  daily  abhitiona  requited  oi 
the  fiiithfal ;  in  the  month  Bamadanj  food  is  not  to  he  tooehed 
tin  the  going  down  o£  tile  ann, — a  regulation  that  ironld 
acarody  suit  the  Noswegian  ;  the  dftifiwitiofn  of  reaignatioik — 
unhelping  resignation  to  e¥eiything  that  oocnrs — woold  oobf 
he  tokrafced  by  an  indolent,  paasionkaa  people.  As  a  matter 
of  faeky  the  Mahometan  &ith  has  nerer  penetrated  into  the 
eold,  without  sobjecting  its  adherents  to  an  amoont  of  ineon* 
Tenienoe  that  fitt^may  be  described  as  a  moderate  martyrdom. 
And,  paasing  OTer  systems  of  leas  historic  importance^  was  not 
the  Jewish  futh,  both  by  the  ordinances  it  institoted  and  the 
sentiments  it  called  forth,  confined  within  the  predncts  of  the 
HolyLandl  The  single  place  appointed  fixr  saczifioe  was  the 
temple  of  Jerasalem ;  admission  into  the  privileges  of  disci- 
pleshq»  was  extended  with  hesitation  to  the  Gentile  ;  and  if 
the  modem  Jews  can  retain  their  fiiith  whilst  separated  fiom 
'  their  ooontiy,  they  do  so  by  a  compromise,  and  in  the  ea^eo- 
tation  of  being  restored  to  the  land  vddch  alone  haa  reoeiYed 
the  consecration  of  iqppointment  to  the  hi^^est  service  of  God 
Amidst  the  vaiioos  religions  of  the  world,  then,  we  imow  ci 
none,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Christianity,  that  ia  capable 
of  flourishing  in  difEszent  latitudes,  and  of  becoming  a  goide 
both  to  barbarism  and  civilization. 

And  in  what  way  is  Christianity  thus  qnalified  for  becom- 
ing the  world's  religion  ?  Primarily,  we  consider,  in  three 
ways. 
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1.  As  already  indicated,  it  is  not  a  ceremonial  religion.  "No 
eystem  of  ceiemonies  appears  to  ns  capable  of  being  devised, 
that  would  equally  suit  the  denizens  of  a  snowy  region  and 
the  inhabitants  of  an  equatorial  clime.  Were  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food  prohibited  in  its  ritual,  the  Laplander  could  not , 
possibly  obey  its  injunctions.  Were  pilgrimages  to  a  certain 
spot  made  a  condition  of  salvation,  only  the  people  of  neigh- 
bouring countries  could  find  it  convenient  to  enter  its  kiiigdoin 
of  heaven.  Eesearches  in  natural  history,  again,  have  esta- 
blished the  fact,  that  every  species  of  animal  and  plant  is 
confined  within  certain  geographical  limits  beyond  which  it 
cannot  possibly  pass ;  so  that  if  the  sacrificial  element  were 
included  in  the  religion,  and  the  buUock  or  ram  of  a  bumt- 
ofiering  were  required,  thereby  the  religion  would  be  confined 
to  the  latitudes  within  which  such  animalfl  can  live.  And  it 
must  also  be  remembered,  that  a  ceremonial  which  would 
command  the  approbation  of  the  ignorant,  and  which  might 
appear  even  to  be  necessary  to  awaken  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  ignorant,  would  afiront  the  fastidious  taste  of  more 
enlightened  men.  Four  centuries  ago,  an  important  instru- 
ment of  religious  education  was  the  mygtery, — a  kind  of  reli- 
gious drama^  iu  which  the  great  scenes  of  Bible  history  were 
represented — ^the  creation  of  Adam,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus ; 
nay,  with  the  full  authority  of  the  Church,  the  Almighty 
bimseK  was  frequently  presented  to  the  audience,  seated  upon 
A  throne,  aud  conversing  familiarly  with  the  other  characters 
of  the  play.  But  were  such  exhibitions  now  made,  even  to 
the  most  ignorant,  would  not  a  spontaneous  shout  of  indigna- 
tion brand  the  whole  thing  as  utterly  pro&ne  ?  The  ceremo- 
nial quite  congenial  to  our  forefathers,  then,  would  not  fit  us; 
nor  could  any  ceremonial,  however  remote  from  extravagance, 
be  equally  adapted  to  the  uncultivated  rustic  and  the  man  of 
refined  taste. 

It  was  quite  indispensable  to  the  success  of  his  aim,  then, 
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that  the  Saviour  should  institute  no  fixed  or,  at  any  rate, 
complicated  ceremonial  And  hence  Christianity  is  the  fore- 
most of  spiritual  religions ;  or,  in  other  words,  its  fundamental 
aim  is  the  realization  of  moral  perfection,  and  its  whole  service 
is  a  moral  service.  By  the  motive  it  estimates  the  action,  by 
the  dominant  spirit  it  estimates  the  lif&  In  all  service^  ren- 
dered even  to  the  most  insignificant  of  beings,  it  sees  obliga- 
tion due  to  the  Highest  of  all  beings ;  and  no  obligation  it 
sees  in  anything  that  is  neither  virtuous  in  itself  nor  promo- 
tive of  virtue.  Duty  it  raises  into  an  infinitude  of  importenoe; 
and  every  oth»  interest  it  depresses  when  brought  into  com- 
parison with  it 

2.  Christianity  was  fitted  to  realize  its  great  ambition,  again, 
by  being  far  and  away  from  a  philosophic  tysteMy  and  from 
what  it  has  become  in  modem  times — a  creed. 

Had  our  Saviour  enunciated  an  authoritative  philosophy, 
he  could  only  have  spoken  to  a  small  minority,  who  were 
qualified  by  previous  cultivation  to  appreciate  his  meaning. 
And  what  would  have  become  of  the  multitude,  the  ^  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,"  who  could  scarcely  tmderstand  the  plain- 
est language )  Surrounded  as  he  was,  indeed,  by  fishermen 
from  the  lake  and  the  peasant  from  his  plough,  the  temptation 
with  the  Saviour  was  not  to  rival  the  profound  philosophies 
of  profound  men,  but  to  pass  over  the  standing  mysteries  of 
life  and  eternity  altogether,  in  quest  of  the  plainest  subjects 
of  instruction.  His  danger  lay  not  in  the  way  of  affected 
depth,  but  in  the  way  of  barren  superficiality.  Both  extremes^ 
however,  were  avoided ;  and,  whilst  the  world's  philosophy 
scorned  to  instruct  the  peasant,  his  first  disciples  came  from 
the  humblest  classes, — ^yet  in  every  fragment  of  his  doctrine 
and  attitude  of  his  life  there  is  a  wealth  of  meaning  which 
richly  rewards  the  profoundest  meditation.  Strange  that  the 
accents  which,  in  their  simplicity,  were  accommodated  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  ignorant  rustip,  and  which  at  first  were 
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addressed  to  the  ra^c  alone,  should  command  the  admiration 
of  the  foremost  among  men !  The  high  and  the  low  were 
thus  both  conciliated, — ^the  one  by  simplicity  of  language,  the 
other  by  great  and  stimulating  truth. 

]^ot  only  was  our  religion  not  a  philosophy,  in  no  essential 
signification  was  it  a  creed.  Since  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  dear-thinking,  dialectic  West,  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  theologians  to  elaborate  its  principles  into  a  formal 
speculatiye  system,  and  thereby  to  convert  it  altogether  into 
an  intellectual  thing.  But  how  did  Paul  go  to  the  licentious 
inhabitants  of  Corinth,  to  the  mountain  regions  of  Lystra) 
With  the  skill  of  a  logician  to  substantiate  abstract  doctrine  f 
Had  he  done  so,  Corinth  would  stiU  have  retained  its  repu- 
tation for  licentiousness,  the  sermon  of  Mars  Hill  would  have 
left  no  enduring  £ruit,  the  populace  of  Lystra  would  have 
fallen  from  an  extreme  of  wonder  at  miraculous  displays  into 
an  extreme  of  indifference  towards  doctrine  that  they  were 
unable  to  appreciate.  No,  With  burning  mind,  the  apostle 
appealed  to  the  feelings,  picturing  the  life  and  death  of  one 
whose  character  compelled  the  reverence  of  enmity,  and  whose 
simple  revelations  were  truly  glad  tidings.  It  was  Jesus  Christ, 
the  heaven-sent,  the  earth-contemned,  who  spoke  of  a  Provi- 
dence around,  a  world  beyond,  who  shewed  in  his  life  what 
man  might  be,  and  who  was  crucified  mainly  because  he  was 
too  good  for  his  country  and  his  age, — ^it  was  this  living  cha- 
racter lately  among  them,  who  was  their  friend,  and  with 
whom  they  might  be  for  ever,  that  the  apostle  presented  to 
the  world ;  rather  than  elaborate  deliverances  upon  speculative 
problems  that  could  awaken  little  interest  and  do  no  practical 
good.  And  had  not  his  aim  been  thus  to  arouse  the  conscience 
and  stir  the  heart,  the  aim  would  have  been  in  vain.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  that  whilst  the  people 
of  different  chmes  vary  much  in  intellectual  features,  in  heart 
and  conscience  they  are  one;  so  that  appeals  which  excite 
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sympatliy  in  one  land,  might  be  expected  to  excite  sympathy 
in  eveiy  land,  provided  they  are  addressed  to  the  conscience 
and  heart 

3.  There  are  farther  excellences  in  the  padtive  pnncipUs  of 
our  religion,  also,  which  prepared  it  for  establishment  in  every 
clime. 

There  is  a  broad,  philanthropic  spirit,  in  the  first  placa 
The  ancient  polytheists,  who  imagined  different  countries  to 
be  under  the  governance  of  quarreling  divinities,  were  inclined 
to  be  hostile  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  lands. .  But  when,  the 
Saviour  promulgated  the  oneness  ^nd  paternity  of  God,  he 
taught  at  the  same  time  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  has  been 
thought  that  either  the  ethnological  assumption  that  Jew  and 
Gentile  are  descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  and  consequently 
inherit  one  blood,  or  the  metaphysical  assumption  that  a  com- 
mimity  of  nature  pervades  mankind,  constitutes  the  proper 
foundation  of  the  human  brotherhood.  In  Christianity,  how- 
ever, it  is  pre-eminently  a  common  relation  to  a  Father  in 
heaven,  who  will  respond  to  the  supplication  of  the  slave  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  free  man,  and  who  feels  an  infinite  con- 
cern in  the  moral  state  of  the  humblest,  that  breaks  down  old 
partitions  and  prejudices,  and  assigns  to  the  black  man,  the 
stranger,  the  degraded,  the  rights  of  a  brother.  The  common 
destiny,  also,  announces  the  common  brotherhood,  as  con- 
versely the  common  brotherhood  reminds  us  of  the  common 
destiny.  And  in  this  intimacy  of  spiritual  relation,  what  a 
stimulus  is  there  to  mutual  sympathy,  to  co-operation  with  all 
in  the  endeavour  to  realize  the  great  end  of  life !  Why  does 
the  missionary  of  modem  times,  and  the  Christian  who  is  not 
a  missionary,  feel  an  interest  in  the  everlasting  wel&re  of  the 
African  negro  or  the  aborigines  of  Australia  ?  Why  did  Paul 
break  out  into  that  enthusiastic  description  of  charity,  which 
has  proved  such  a  stumbling-block  to  every  sectary  who  can 
admire  nothing  but  Mth  ?    And  wherefore  did  Christianily 
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gathiBT  strength  with  every  age,  at  first  leaving  sectarianism 
behind  it,  though  afterwards  taking  sectananism  with  it) 
The  principal  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man, — a  doctrine  which,  however,  has  yet  to 
write  its  history,  a  history  of  reformation. 

'  In  Christianity,  besides,  there  is  no  unsoundness  of.  moral 
theory,  either  in  the  way  of  omission  or  of  commission. 
Amongst  the  ancient  Eomans,  the  generic  term  trirttie  included 
Httle  more  than  the  single  quality  of  courage,  or  what  is  called 
manliness.  How  would  the  haughty  senator  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  world  have  spurned  the  teacher  who  would  inculcate 
the  greatness  of  humility !  A  code  of  morals,  consequently, 
such  as  would  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  world,  could  not  hold  its  place  as  an  authori- 
tative exponent  of  duty  to  our  best  civilization.  To  the  Jew, 
again,  a  fundamental  principle  of  duly  was  the  law  ofretaliaUofL 
The  scowling  rabbi,  who,  we  are  informed  by  contemporary 
writers,  was  a  mark  for  the  world's  dislike  on  account  of  his 
hating  fiEmaticism,  dared  to  utter  malignant  prayers  to  his  God. 
But  is  there  not  a  period  in  the  history  of  nations  when  the 
conviction  reaches  the  most  ignorant,  that  there  is  something 
higher  than  retaliation,  and  that  is  the  magnanimity  of  for- 
bearance and  forgiveness )  Among  Mahometans,  again,  there 
is  but  one  virtue  of  cardinal  importance,  reagnatum.  The  only 
tnie  predestinarian  in  the  world  is  the  Mussulman,  who  inva- 
riably consoles  himself  in  misfortune  by  declaring,  ''  Kismet,*' 
it  is  his  fate ;  and  who,  in  contemplating  the  fixity  of  the 
Divine  decrees,  can  sit  down  contentedly  in  the  most  indolent 
quiescence.  But  what  would  such  quiescence  do  to  spread 
the  blessings  of  civilization  or  accomplish  any  high  end  in  life  ? 
In  Christianity  there  is  no  exaltation  of  a  single  virtue,-  or  a 
class  of  virtues,  to  the  injury  of  others.  K  the  qualities  cha- 
racteristic of  womanhood — ^love,  humility,  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence— are  rescued  fiom  unmerited  depreciation,  does  it  not 
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concede  an  admiration  to  the  manliness  of  the  manly  mind  ? 
Christ  was  the  perfect  man,  not  only  withont  fault,  but  with- 
out deficiency  in  his  character.  If  earnest  in  prayer,  he  was 
vigorous  in  action ;  if  the  spirit  of  meditation  took  him  out 
into  the  solitudes  of  nature,  the  claims  of  society  were  not  for* 
gotten.  His  piety  was  philanthropic ;  his  humility,  dignified ; 
his  invincible  courage,  forgiving  and  tender.  And  in  himself 
we  have  an  exponent  of  his  religion,  in  it^  no  virtue  is 
neglected,  none  carded  into  a  prominence  that  would  disturb 
the  harmony  of  all  virtue. 

Moreover,  the  method  of  Christianity  is  to  reform  through 
the  instrumentality  of  great  principles.  It  is  the  custom  of 
most  reformers  to  direct  a  separate  crusade  against  every  indi- 
vidual ii^justice  or  crying  wrong ;  the  Saviour  despatched  a 
great  principle  to  a  general  career  of  revolution.  The  brother- 
hood of  man  is  one  such  principle;  the  greatness  of  self- 
sacrifice  another.  At  a  time  when  the  heel  of  the  oppressor 
crushed  the  energies  of  nations  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  the  Saviour  encountered  the  iniquity  only  by  his  doc- 
trine of  brotherhood  and  by  his  own  life  of  tender  humanity. 
When  a  consciousness  of  ii^justice  gave  unusual  prominence 
to  questions  of  political  interest^  instead  of  elaborating  a  typical 
form  of  government,  he  only  proclaimed  the  spirit  that  should 
regulate  all  govemm^xt.  And  the  superiority  of  the  Saviour^s 
method  of  regeneration  is  indicated  not  merely  by  the  power 
of  Christian  principle  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  but 
in  the  permanent  application  of  Christian  principle  to  every 
age.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  never  can  become  obsolete ; 
the  brotherhood  of  man  can  never  want  an  arena  for  new  con- 
quests. But  the  legislation  of  a  particular  age,  on  account  of 
its  descent  to  the  minutisB  of  AiriatiTig  relations,  firequently 
becomes  antiquated  before  a  half-century  goes  round.  The 
principles  which  regulated  the  legislation  may  remain,  but 
the  particular  enactments  in  which  their  spirit  is  expressed 
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cannot  Only  by  confronting  the  iniquities  of  his  time,  then, 
by  the  power  of  a  high  religious  spirit,  by  the  logic  of  ever- 
lasting truth,  could  the  Saviour  hope  to  retain  a  permanence 
of  interest  for  his  religion,  and  render  it  the  guardian  and 
guide  of  the  whole  world. 

Both  positively  and  negatively,  then,  both  in  the  absence  of 
unnecessary  embarrassments  and  in  the  presence  of  great  prin- 
ciples, Christianity  was  prepared  for  its  great  career.  Did 
space  permit,  we  might  shew  that  those  characteristics  which 
fitted  it  for  universal  empire,  constituted  important  powers 
towards  enabling  it  to  attain  universal  empire.  It  was  because 
our  religion  represented  a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  appealed 
to  the  humbler  classes,  and  enunciated  a  doctrine  that  the 
heart  and  conscience  felt  to  be  divine,  that  it  conquered  oppo- 
sition, and  over  Jew  and  Gentile  erected  an  eternal  throne. 

In  calculating  the  agencies  which  established  Christianity, 
we  must  not  indeed  forget  those  heroic  men  who  bore  the 
cross  in  life  which  bore  them  in  deatk  It  is  an  historic  fajct 
that  the  haughty  Eoman  was  first  coerced  into  a  respect  for 
our  religion  by  observing  the  enthusiasm  which  carried  its 
ambassadors  from  country  to  country,  the  firmness  with  which 
its  martyrs  encountered  deatL  Kor  must  that  high  austerity 
of  principle  which  distinguished  the  earliest  converts  in  an 
age  of  social  corruption  be  overlooked.  The  spirit  of  our  reli- 
gion, exemplified  in  the  character  of  its  Founder,  commended 
its  teachings  to  the  world's  sympathy;  the  miracles  which 
accompanied  their  publication  declared  such  teachings  to  be 
from  heaven. 

But,  after  all,  the  credentials  of  our  religion  are  to  be  found 
in  itself  And  to  itself  consequently,  we  must  look  for  the 
secret  of  its  influence ;  to  its  influence,  exercised  through  so 
many  generations,  as  evidence  of  its  surpassing  importance. 
If  great  in  ambition,  great  in  accomplishment  also  has  been 
Christianity.     For  eighteen  centuries  its  influence  has  never 
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waned,  never  fedled  indeed  steadily  to  increase.  The  sun  never 
sets  upon  its  empire.  It  has  produced  the  greatest  characters 
of  histoiy.  Our  present  civilization  in  many  respects  is  a 
monument  of  its  power.  And  £rom  this  we  are  taught  to 
realize  its  importance,  to  accept  its  teachings,  to  appropriate 
its  spirit,  to  imitate  him  who  in  his  own  character  exemplified 
what  he  taught^  and  in  that  exemplification  attained  perfection. 


THE  PRINCES  OF  GOD. 

BY    RBV.     OOODWTN    BARMBT. 


G^BNBBU  zziii.  6  : 
**  Thou  art  a  prince  of  GK)d  in  the  midst  of  ns."* 

These  words  were  addressed  to  Abraham,  as  we  leam  from 
the  context,  by  the  children  of  Heth,  one  of  the  patriarchal 
families  of  Canaan,  from  whom  he  had  requested  a  burial-place 
for  his  wife  Sarah.  From  the  time  that  Abraham  sat  under 
the  spreading  boughs  of  the  oaks  of  Moreh,  he  had  grown  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Canaanites,  as  a  just,  generous,  noble  and 
even  sacred  character.  At  each  place,  as  he  travelled  &om 
his  native  country  of  Haran  to  the  Promised  Land,  he  had 
raised  an  altar  to  the  Eternal  and  called  upon  His  name ;  and 
his  fame  as  a  pious  pilgrim  had  gone  before  him.  His  settle- 
ment of  the  contention  between  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  and  his 
own,  was  a  model  of  equity  for  patriarchal  times.  He  was 
also  valiant,  as  we  leam  from  the  account  of  his  rescue  of  his 
brother  Lot ;  from  which  we  also  gain  some  glimpse  of  the 
extent  of  his  patriarchal  establishment,  when  we  read  that 
^  he  armed  his  trained  servants,  bom  in  his  own  house,  three 
hundred  and  eighteen."  His  answer  to  the  king  of  Sodom 
as  to  the  division  of  the  spoil  is  also  very  grand.  ''And 
Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand 
to  the  tSxmt  High  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth ;  if  I 
*  Authorized  translation  of  the  Hebf«w& 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  sandal-tie,  and  if  I  take  anything 
that  is  thine, .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  not  say,  I  have  made  Abram 
ricL  Naught  for  me,  only  that  which  the  lads  have  eaten, 
and  the  portion  of  the  men  who  went  with  me,  Aner,  Eschol, 
and  Mamre ;  let  them  take  their  portion."  We  further  read 
that  he  was  known  unto  God  as  one  who  would  '^  command 
his  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  £temal,  and  to  do  righteousness  and  judgment  f  so  that 
it  was  not  only  said  unto  him,  "  Thou  art  a  prince  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  us,"  but,  "  God  is  with  thee  in  all  thou  doest" 

Abraham,  who  is  generally  styled  the  Father  of  the  Faithfdl, 
and  whose  cleaving  to  his  Unitarian  faith  in  the  midst  of  a 
polytheistic  population  was  indeed  to  be  accounted  as  righ- 
teousness, has  thus  also  other  claims  wherefrom  to  be  considered 
a  prince  of  God.  He  was  a  just,  generous  and  brave  old 
Eastern  Emir,  whose  household,  upon  the  grand  Asiatic  scale, 
was  ruled  wisely  and  well  by  him.  He  was  the  king  and 
priest  of  one  of  those  large  and  often  nomadic  families  which 
characterize  the  societary  state  of  patriarchsJity,  and  which  at 
length  grew  to  tribes,  and,  as  in  his  own  so  in  other  marked 
caaesy  ultimately  extended  to  nations.  He  had  the  high  vene- 
ration and  religiou^liess  of  the  Oriental  mind ;  and  he  shewed 
this  by  raisings  as  he  travelled,  altars  to  the  Most  High  upon 
every  hill-tc^  and  by  every  grove, — ^the  natural  temple-places 
and  sanctuaries  of  an  infant  primitive  religion.  In  all  these 
respects  he  appears  to  have  won  the  reverence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Emirs  and  their  people,  and  to  have  been  otherwise 
considered  by  them  as  a  prophet  and  priest  of  the  Most  Hi^ 
God;  similarly  but  superiorly  endowed  as  such  to  Melchizedek, 
patriarch  of  Salens  of  whom  it  should  be  read,  not  that  he 
was  ^^  the  priest,"  but  that  he  was  <'  a  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God."  In  fjEict,  in  those  days  the  character  of  a  father  of  a 
fEunily  and  ruler  of  a  household  had  necessarily  something 
sacred  in  its  fonctions^  a^  otherwise  there  was  no  priesthood ; 
and  naturally  the  offices  oi  prayer  and  praise  became  his  duty; 
and  then,  as  now,  it  was  impossible  that  a  disunited  and 
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irreligious  femily  should  become  pennanently  prosperous.  That 
Abraham,  however,  was  distinguished  among  others  iu  these 
respects — ^that  his  household  was  eminently  a  holy  one — that 
his  own  character  generally  commanded  the  reverence  of  his 
neighbours — is  manifest  by  his  being  styled  ^'a  prince  of 
God." 

"A  prince  of  Grod  I"  A  glorious  title  is  this  1  It  marked 
out  in  those  days,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  station  and  strength 
and  wealth — ^a  master  of  man-servants  and  nudd-servants,  of 
herdsmen  and  trained  retainers,  ^  bom  m  his  house ;"  an  owner 
of  flocks  and  herds,  of  goats  and  sheep,  of  oxen  and  camels ; 
a  proprietor  of  wells  which  he  had  digged,  or  of  wells  which 
he  had  digged  not ;  and  also  of  a  burial-place  for  himself  and 
his  people.  It  indicated,  iudeed,  a  man  of  wealth  who  had 
his  own,  and  a  man  of  strength  who  could  hold  his  own.  It 
signified,  moreover,  something  more  than  these  words  might 
be  thought  to  imply.  It  marked  out  a  man  whose  character 
for  probity,  justice  and  generosity,  partook  of  sacredness,  and 
who  was  not  only  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  but  also  in  the 
kine  of  the  heart  and  the  calves  of  the  lips,  in  prayers  and 
good  works,  in  fSaith  in  the  Most  High,  and  in  deeds  of  mercy, 
charity  and  disinterestedness,  to  those  around  him.  Such  an 
one  m  those  days  would  have  held  hospitality  as  a  religious 
duty,  would  have  sanctifled  each  meal  with  the  lifted  hand 
and  the  prayer  of  blessing,  and  would,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Abraham,  have  consecrated  every  spot  on  which  he 
stayed  upon  his  earthly  pilgrimage  with  altars  which  should 
flame  in  faith  unto  the  sky.  He  would  have  been  indeed  not 
only  a  man  of  wealth  and  station,  but  one  of  deep  religious 
character,  and  one  having  a  truly  virtuous  influence  upon  those 
around  him.    He  might  thus  truly  be  styled  a  prince  of  God. 

Have  we  such  princes  of  God  in  these  days,  as  Abraham 
and  others  like  him  were  in  his  ?  Allowing  for  the  change 
of  circumstances,  we  undoubtedly  have  such,  although  too 
few.    We  have  those  among  us,  although  too  few,  who  not 

n2 
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only  possess  wealth,  but  who  make  a  noble  use  of  their  liches. 
We  have  those  among  us,  although  too  few,  who  have  not 
only  attained  station  for  themselves,  but  who  use  it  for  the 
welfare  and  benefit  of  others.  We  have  those  among  us, 
although  too  few,  who  know  that  riches  and  rank  have  their 
obligations  and  responsibilities,  and  who  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge these,  according  to  their  light,  with  a  single  eye  to 
God  and  with  a  sincere  good-will  to  their  fellow-men.  In 
spite  of  all  that  muxmurers  may  say,  there  are  such  men 
among  us,  although  too  few ;  and  one  of  our  most  earnest 
prayers  to  God  should  be  that  such  should  increase  and  mul- 
tiply, and  others  be  continually  added  to  them ;  who  should 
feel,  like  themselves,  the  responsibilities  of  rank,  the  obliga- 
tions of  wealth ;  and  who  should  resolutely  and  piously  strive 
to  discharge  them  fully ;  for  in  our  own  days — for  better  or 
for  worse — the  power  of  rank  and  station,  and  especially  of 
the  station  acquired  by  the  possession  of  wealth,  is,  from 
various  other  causes  beside  the  fact  itself,  greater  than  it 
ever  was,  and  fraught,  therefore,  with  greater  bane  or  blessing 
to  those  who  hold  it  and  to  those  around  them. 

What  a  noble  distinction  the  title  of  Prince  of  God,  in 
Abraham*s  day,  was,  we  have  seen ;  and  what  noble  works, 
in  accordance  with  our  changed  circumstances,  may  be  done 
in  this  day  to  earn  such  a  distinction,  it  is  well  for  us  to  con- 
ceive j  for  the  conception,  in  more  ways  than  one,  precedes 
the  birth ;  and  as  the  idea  is,  so  will  be  the  life  also.  More- 
over, there  is  none  here,  certainly  not  a  child,  but  who,  by 
energy  of  character,  by  direction  of  will,  by  perseverance  in 
industry,  or  perchance  by  some  freak  of  fortune  even,  may 
become  a  wealthy  person,  and  have  need  to  apply  some  such 
lessons  as  may  be  connected  with  our  text  and  its  subject,  in 
their  own  case.  Let  us  strive  to  conceive,  then,  some  rela- 
tions which  one  worthy  to  be  called  a  Prince  of  God  might 
occupy  in  these  days. 

What  would  you  do,  were  you  possessed  of  wealth  and 
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rank,  of  station  or  authority,  for  the  service  of  God  and  your 
fellow-men?  What  should  princes  of  God  act  out  in  tiiese 
days  1     Such  are  the  questions  for  you. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  the  main  points  in  the  example 
of  Abraham  as  a  prince  of  God,  but  rather  use  it  as  a  clue  to 
guide  us  aright  in  our  inquiries. 

Abraham,  then,  as  we  remember,  made  an  equitable  decision 
in  the  quarrel  between  his  herdsmen  and  Lot* s.  In  our  days, 
thus — ^the  prince  of  God  may  be  a  just  judge,  an  equitable 
magistrate.  No  nobler  position,  indeed,  can  be  occupied,  when 
honourably  filled,  than  that  of  an  English  Judge.  After  all 
the  special-pleading  of  the  counsel  on  either  side,  it  is  his  to 
sift  the  evidence,  it  is  his  to  grant  a  hearing  to  the  prisoner, 
it  is  his  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  to  charge  the  jury  with  such 
a  view  of  the  case  as  may  appear  to  him  most  true  and  faithfol, 
to  receive  their  verdict,  and  in  accordance  with  its  spirit  to 
declare  the  sentence  in.  agreement  with  the  laws  of  the  land, 
but  tempered  by  his  own  sense  of  mercy  and  justice.  A  noble 
position  is  this,  which  when  vilely  filled  by  such  a  one  as  a 
Jewries,  brings  eternal  obloquy  upon  its  holder ;  when  honour- 
ably occupied,  as  it  has  been  by  many — a  Gascoigne  for  in- 
stance— ^may  well  entitle  its  possessor  to  be  esteemed  a  prince 
of  God  among  us.  And  so  also  with  our  magistracy  gene- 
rally. It  is  a  noble  position  to  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  administer  the  laws  of  their  country;  who  judge  between 
man  and  man ;  who  execute  justice  and  exact  righteousness ; 
who  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  but  who  at  the  same  time 
are  a  terror  to  evil-doers  and  not  to  those  who  do  well ;  who 
are  among  those  who  judge  justly  and  execute  righteous  judg- 
ment; and  whose  justice  is  tempered  by  wisdom  and  by 
mercy.  It  is  a  noble  position — ^that  of  the  magistrate — ^thus 
held,  and  worthy  is  he  who  thus  holds  it  to  be  accounted  a 
prince  of  God ;  and  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  time, 
that  those  who  thus  hold  it  are  far  more  numerous  than  in 
past  days ;  and  those  who  are  appointed  for  it  are  selected 
from  a  class  who  have  before  distinguished  themselves  by 
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morality,  by  probity,  by  honour,  and  by  obtaining  Uie  respect 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  by  other  qualities  which  make 
them  worthy  of  discharging  the  duties  of  such  a  princedom, 
of  God. 

In  connection  with  our  text,  we  read  farther  of  Abraham, 
that  he  was  a  good  ruler  of  his  household ;  and  we  find  it  was 
an  extensive  one,  including  not  only  his  own  family^  but  his 
herdsmen  and  his  servants,  trained  alike  for  peace  or  war.  His, 
indeed,  was  a  pastoral  period,  while  ours  is  a  combination  of 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry.  Equally, 
however,  with  that  of  Abraham's,  may  there  be  princes  of  God 
within  it  We  have,  indeed,  many  who  are  princes  of  industry 
by  their  position,  and  some  who  are  princes  of  industry  thxough 
their  real  qualifications  as  such ;  but  we  want  more  than  we 
have  princes  of  industry  who  are  at  the  same  time  princes  oi 
God, — ^having  the  holy  motive  as  well  as  ^e  wise  one — <he 
generous  motive  as  well  as  the  equitable.  The  agriculturist 
is  brought  much  into  connection  with  his  work-people,  and, 
if  he  is  a  good  man,  his  sympathies  are  brought  out  indivi- 
dually with  regard  to  them.  He  may  build  them  bett^  cot- 
tages ;  he  may  give  them  the  fullest  average  wage  without 
hurting  himself ;  he  may,  to  his  own  ultimate  benefit  if  he 
has  capital,  make  more  work  for  them  in  levelling  hedges,  in 
filling  up  ditches,  in  draining,  subsoiling,  and  a  dozen  other 
ways ;  he  may  support  schools  for  their  children,  and  grant 
Ihem  various  little  privileges  to  their  great  benefit,  such  a& 
allotment-grounds,  and  thus  become  really  to  them  a  prince 
of  industry,  a  prince  of  God.  The  manufacturer  has  this 
disadvantage  in  the  due  discharge  of  his  responsibilities,  that 
he  is  not  brought  so  much  into  personal  contact  and  individual 
sympathy  with  his  hands  as  is  the  agriculturist ;  and  this  fact 
alone  accounts  for  much  misunderstanding  that  often  exists 
between  the  factory  employer  and  his  people.  I  know  that 
many  circumstances  at  present  combine  against  another  course 
in  this  matter ;  but  the  fi9u;t  is  nevertheless  much  to  be  re- 
gretted.    Still,  the  manufacturer  has  his  counter  advantage 
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in  faroui  of  his  ability  of  doing  good  In  many  infitanoto  at 
least,  his  people  are  less  scattered  and  isolated,  ate  more  coH" 
centrated  around  their  plaee  of  work,  and  also  more  accostomed 
to  the  organization  and  action  of  system,  than  are  those  en- 
gaged in  i^cnltural  labour.  He  may  arrange  for  them  not 
only  schools  and  allotment-grounds,  but  benefit  societies, 
savings*  banks,  lending  libraries,  baths  and  wash-houses.  In 
many  other  ways  aLso  could  he  prove  himself  by  action  for 
th«ir  benefit)  a  prince  of  Grod  among  them.  Especially  by 
promoting  temperance  and  cleanliness  among  them,  by  esta- 
blishing rules  against  oaths  and  disgusting  language,  by  sym- 
pathy with  the  sick  in  their  retirement  from  labour,  uid  by 
sympathy  with  the  healthy  in  their  occasional  ei\joyment  of 
reasonable  and  morally-conducted  amusement^  may  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  commercial  employer  benefit  the  work- 
men placed  under  their  charge,  and  prove  that  their  princedom 
is  from  God.  The  commercial  employer,  moreover,  especially 
if  in  a  laige  way  of  business,  has  generally  his  assistants  in 
his  own  household,  and  may  thus  not  only  by  early  closing 
enable  them  to  improve  their  minds  or  take  needful  exercke 
for  their  bodies,  but  also  by  his  own  moral  example,  and  the 
practice  of  domestic  worship  am.ong  them,  raise  their  hearts 
to  nobler  things  than  the  wealUi  of  this  world  can  either  give 
or  purchase. 

Such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  example  and  practice  of  Abrsr 
bam  in  his  household ;  for  we  read  that  he  *^  eonmianded  his 
children,  and  his  household  after  him,  to  keep  the  way  of  Hie 
Eternal,  and  to  do  righteousness  and  judgment.*'  But  the 
Eath^  of  the  Faithful  did  not  rest  here.  Whenever  he  could, 
be  raised  an  altar  to  the  Most  High  and  sacrificed  thereon, 
and  would  thus  even  have  sacrificed,  had  it  been  God's  will, 
that  which  he  loved  best  and  dearest  And  thus  the  prince 
of  God,  in  our  days,  whatever  he  else  is,  must  be  a  religious 
institutor  and  supporter  of  the  public  worship  of  his  Creator. 
ISot  only  in  his  own  household  raising  holy  hands  to  God, 
must  he  serve  his  Maker  in  secret,  but  also  in  the  puMie 
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assemblies  of  his  sanctuary  must  he  aid  in  celebrating  His 
attributes,  in  acknowledging  His  gifts,  and  in  supplicating 
His  blessings.  K  he  would  have  his  seed  inheriting  the  land 
after  l^im,  this  must  he  do,  for  no  family  or  community  or 
nation  can  thrive  or  endure,  except  under  the  moral  sanctions 
and  binding  influences  of  the  institutes  of  religion.  To  raise 
an  altar  where  altar  was  not  before ;  to  beautify  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Most  High  and  make  His  place  glorious ;  to  give  oak 
for  fir-tree  and  cedar  for  box-wood ;  to  build  up  all  in  silence, 
as  Solomon  did,  untU  when  completed  the  music  of  rejoicing 
burst  forth ;  to  build  a  house  to  God  and  not  to  fame, — ^not  to 
rest  himself  beneath  carved  ceilings,  while  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
was  uncovered  or  in  a  mean  and  unworthy  resting-place, — 
such  are  some  of  the  privileges  and  opportunities  of  his  wealth, 
which  he  must  not  neglect  to  use.  Still  more  nobly  it  is  his^ 
as  a  prince  of  God,  to  build  up  and  rule  within  the  church 
spiritual — ^to  act  himseli^  as  every  true  Christian  should,  as  a 
king  and  priest  before  God — ^to  aid  in  the  di&sion  and  up- 
holding of  true  doctrine — to  work  in  the  consecration  of  society 
as  an  holy  edifice  of  mutual  love  and  emulative  virtue — to 
support  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  God  in  every  good  way 
and  work — and  to  build  up  within  himself  a  true  altar  of 
spiritual  aspiration  and  divine  service,  the  flame  of  whose 
sacrifice  and  the  fragrance  of  whose  oflering  shall  enlighten 
and  sweeten  earth,  and  then  ascend  to  the  skies. 

Much  longer,  my  friends,  might  we  dwell  on  such  pictures ; 
but  we  have  probably  enough  conceived  that  there  can  be 
princes  of  Grod  in  these  days  as  well  as  in  those  of  Abraham. 
"We  have  sketched  the  outhnes  of  three  such — ^the  judicial 
prince,  the  industrial  prince,  and  the  religious  prince  of  God. 
Many  other  outlines  of  such  noble  princedom  may  be  fiirther 
conceived  in  other  and  various  relations.  It  is  also  not  alone 
great  wealth  or  very  high  position  that  has  responsibilities 
and  duties  attached  to  it,  but  even  every  amount  of  wealth 
and  each  degree  of  position.  We  have  all  to  give  an  account; 
we  are  all  responsible  for  whatever  talent  of  mind  or  talent 
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of  money  that  we  possess;  and  if  the  rich  have  probably 
greater  privileges  and  opportunities  as  such,  they  have  likewise 
probably  greater  temptations  and  disadvantages  £rom  other 
points  of  view.  Noble  opportunities,  however,  have  wealth 
and  rank  undoubtedly,  when  the  disposition  itself  is  noble ; 
and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  this  disposition  is  increasing 
among  these,  as  among  a  leavening  portion  of  all  classes.  The 
time,  indeed,  seems  coming  when  a  new  feudality  shall  arise, 
not,  like  the  old  one,  of  baron  and  retainer,  but  one  of  employer 
and  employed,  of  teacher  and  of  student — a  Christian  feu- 
dality, which  shall  also  prepare  the  way  for  something  better 
than  itself  At  least,  in  our  days,  may  we  better  and  better 
know  each  one  his  own  responsibility,  and  more  and  more 
may  princes  of  Gk)d  rise  up  in  our  midst !    Amen. 


CHEISTIAN   EMOTIONS. 

BY   REV.    JOHN   FULLAQAR. 


Luke  xxiv.  32: 


'*  And  tHey  said  one  to  another,  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  ns,  whila 
he  talked  with  ns  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  ns  the  Scriptures  f 

When  we  contemplate  the  proceedings  of  our  courts  of  law, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  be  astonished  at  the  complexity 
which  characterizes  the  Acts  passed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  social  body. 
And  when  we  contrast  this  complexity  with  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  which  pervade  the  laws  formerly  prescribed  for  the 
observance  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  idea  that  these  latter  were 
of  divine  appointment  forcibly  impresses  the  mind. 

The  actions  which  were  to  be  regarded  as  criminal,  as  well 
as  the  penalties  affixed  to  the  commission  of  them,  are  so 
plainly  expressed,  that  they  ahnost  preclude  the  possibility  of 
legal  quibble  or  argument.  These  penalties  range  fiedrly  over 
the  whole  of  society,  and  are  nicely  adapted  to  the  means  and 
condition  of  the  several  ranks  of  which  a  nation  must  be  com- 
posed. We  see  not  there  penal  laws  which  in  their  enforce- 
ment may  almost  grind  the  poor  to  powder,  while  they  hardly 
afiect  the  opulent;  nay,  indeed,  several  of  the  enactments 
tended  in  an  especial  manner  to  protect  the  poor,  ajid  to  throw 
into  the  bitter  draught  of  slavery  itself  something  of  a  qualify- 
ing ingredient 
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From  iihe  tefinement  whicli  pervades  modem  society,  tbd 
laws  of  the  Hebrews,  expressing  as  they  do  in  plain  and  nn- 
disguised  terms  some  of  the  forbidden  crimes  with  their  respec- 
tive punishments,  are  not  suited  to  a  delicate  ear,  and  hence 
engage  much  less  pulpit  attention  than  they  in  truth  deserve. 
But  though  this  is  a  circumstance  somewhat  to  be  lamented, 
as  the  moralist  in  referring  to  these  laws  may  meet  with 
phraseology  not  in  accordance  with  that  delicacy  of  expression 
which  imparts  a  bewitching  blandishment  to  polite  society  and 
renders  conversation  agreeable,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  these  laws  without  haviog  the  moral  sense  enno- 
bled and  the  moral  principle  strengthened ;  it  is  impossible  to 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  them  without  feeling  how  just  and 
benign  is  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  in  the  proofe  He  has 
there  given,  by  the  suggestions  and  commands  communicated 
by  His  servant  Moses,  that  He  has  respect  unto  the  lowly,  and 
that  the  most  destitute  of  His  rational  creatures  occupy  a  place 
in  His  government  and  in  His  paternal  care. 

The  laws  of  Moses  clearly  recognize  a  difference  of  social 
rank,  of  property  and  power ;  but  they  inculcate  an  amenity 
of  spirit,  a  kind,  considerate  disposition,  an  equal  dealing  out 
of  justice,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  been 
intended  for  a  family  rather  than  for  a  nation,  and  drives  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  nation  should  consider  itself  as  one  large 
family,  not  haviug  thwarting  interests,  but  one  pre-eminent 
interest,  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  whole. 

Yet  refreshing  as  it  is  fo  read  these  laws,— and  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  peruse  them,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  partial  class 
legislation,  and  often  by  severe  visitations  for  but  trifliug 
offences,  while  glaring  delinquency  sweeps  through  the  land 
without  adequate  reprobation, — ^the  conversation  held  from 
tinie  to  time  by  the  Saviour  with  his  disciples,  the  way  in 
which  by  his  own  conduct  he  enforced  his  own  precepts,  the 
casual  hints  by  which  he  unfolded  momentous  truths  or  led 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  them — ^these  conversations  > 
as  they  are  recorded  in  the  evangelical  histories,  are  far  more 
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Btriking,  £ftr  more  calculated  suitably  to  affect  the  contemplatiye 
mind  aad  to  interest  the  affections,  than  ai<9  dry  directioia 
however  clear,  or  legal  enactments  however  wise  or  good. 

The  simple,  inartificial  biography  of  good  men  is  highly 
interesting.  In  the  noble  superiority  they  have  displayed  over 
the  foolish  customs  of  the  world,  they  famish  us  with  cogent 
motives  for  endeavouring  to  acquire  noble  and  consistent  prin- 
ciples; they  furnish  us  with  weapons  £rom  their  armouij 
wherewith  to  combat  the  foes  of  virtue  and  religion;  they 
sanction  by  their  example  the  propriety  of  letting  conscientious 
rectitude  be  the  helmsman  to  steer  our  vessel  through  the 
quicksands  of  human  life ;  and  they  thus  lessen  the  hold  which 
the  prevalent  imperfect  maxims  of  society  have  upon  the  mind 

But  if  these  be  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  study  of 
the  memoirs  of  the  wise  and  good,  what  delight,  what  benefit, 
may  be  expected  to  be  derived  ^m  the  study  of  the  life,  the 
conversation  and  the  actions  of  our  Lord !  There  we  contem- 
plate human  nature  without  taint  or  stain ;  there  was  in  him 
no  littleness  mixed  with  dignity,  no  caprice  lowering  the  worth 
of  his  charity,  no  sectarian  partiality  obstructing  the  flowing 
streams  of  his  benevolence,  no  languor  of  spirit  quenching  the 
flame  of  devotion,  no  fear  of  man  imparting  an  equivocal  cha- 
racter to  his  important  decisions. 

The  anecdote  connected  with  our  text  powerfully  supports 
this  reasoning.  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  joined  two  of  his 
disciples  while  going  ^m  Jerusalem  to  a  neighbouring  villag& 
He  appeared  to  them  in  a  form  or  habit  which  prevented  their 
immediate  recognition  of  their  Friend  and  Master.  But  after 
a  short  conversation  he  discovered  himself  to  them,  and  ex- 
plained briefly  the  necessity  for  his  enduring  what  he  had 
undergone.  The  hardest,  coldest  heart  could  not  have  £Bdled 
to  be  aflected  by  this  meeting.  The  most  perfect  Being  that 
had  ever  trod  the  earth  or  that  human  eyes  had  ever  beheld, 
and  who  had  been  removed  £rom  the  embraces  of  his  friends, 
again  joined  their  company ;  but  not  merely  to  impart  to  them 
information  of  customs  of  lands  to  which  they  were  strangers, 
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but  to  give  them  indiapiUahk  evidence  that  the  grave  cannot 
retain  its  inmates  for  ever.  He  came  not  to  reveal  to  their 
inquiring  minds  the  habits  and  manners  of  foreign  nations ; 
he  joined  them  not  to  give  them  information  on  geographical 
discoveries  of  remote  regions ;  but  to  shew  them  the  path  of 
life,  the  road  that  leads  to  immortality.  And  is  not  the  de- 
scription given  us  of  their  feelings  on  this  occasion  nature 
itself  ?  ^  How  did  our  hearts  bum  within  us,"  said  the  disciples 
to  each  other,  "  while  he  talked  to  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he 
opened  to  us  the  Scriptures !" 

Some  of  us,  it  may  be,  have  lived  nearly  aU  our  lives  in  the 
same  spot  We  have  had  almost  daily  intercourse  with  the 
same  associates ;  we  have  advanced  in  years  with  others  of  our 
own  standing,  and  on  the  prevailing  topics  of  the  neighbour- 
hood we  have  chiefly  conversed.  K  it  have  been  our  lot  to 
lose  any  one  of  those  companions  by  death,  we  have  felt  per- 
haps a  momentary  shock  at  the  instance  thus  given  of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  the  tear  trickles  at  the  thought 
that  our  earthly  intercourse  is  suspended.  But  such  persons 
can  hardly  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  Mends  who,  after 
some  years  of  separation,  meet  again.  Thetf  call  to  mind  old 
associates  who  are  gone  to  their  final  account ;  they  dweU  upon 
many  incidents  of  their  youthful  days ;  they  renew  the  pledge 
of  afifection  which  they  had  years  before  mutually  exchanged, 
and  their  hearts  hum  within  them  with  many  a  thought  of 
"  recollected  love."  This  is  the  effect  of  genuine  affection ;  it 
i«  the  voice  of  passion  deeply  seated  in  the  breast,  hallowed 
by  having  for  its  object  the  most  pure  and  ennobling  endear- 
ment When,  then,  the  holy  disciples  found  their  Lord, — 
when  they  again  conversed  with  him  on  subjects  which  had, 
it  may  be  presumed,  often  engaged  their  attention, — when  they 
felt  that  body,  once  cold  in  death,  warm  with  the  energy  of 
active  life,  and,  heard  from  the  lips  of  their  revered  Friend  and 
Director  that  everything  had  happened  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  Holy  Writ,  and  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  that 
glorious,  benevolent  Being  who,  by  the  mission  of  Jesus,  had 
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jjrockiined  Himself  <*the  Lord,  merciM  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger  and  abundant  in  goodness," — ^how  must  their  hearts 
have  burned  within  them,  how  ardent  must  have  been  their 
feehngs,  how  pure  and  strong  their  love,  how  enthusiastic  their 
admiration! 

That  thus  they  Mt,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose ;  it  is 
in  uniBon  with  the  nature  of  man.  To  suppose  this,  throws 
an  air  of  veracity  and  of  satis^ustion  over  the  whole  narrative, 
It  stands  before  us  in  all  the  m^esty  and  fulness  of  truth,  and 
demands  our  implicit  recognition  of  the  credentials  to  the  Mea- 
siahship  which  Jesus  of  ^Nazareth  proposed  for  the  considerar 
tion  of  refleddng  minds. 

These  emotions,  th^n,  thus  excited  in  the  breasts  of  two 
worthy  followers  of  Christ,  and  having  Christ  for  their  object^ 
may  fedrly  be  called  Christian  emotions ;  and  it  hence  becomes 
a  most  interesting  inquiry,  how  far  it  may  be  expected  that 
we  should  have  such  emotions,  and  also,  in  what  way  will  the 
possession  be  manifested  in  our  lives  1 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  thiok,  these  emotions  we  cannot 
possess ;  they  cannot  be  expected  of  us ;  since  we  have  never 
been  so  circumstanced  as  were  the  two  disciples  on  the  road 
to  Emmaus.  And  no  doubt  much  of  those  Oonsiderationa 
which  would  excite  such  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  long- 
separated  but  re-united  friends,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
abeady  made,  are  wanting  as  a  cause  of  excitement  in  ua 
towards  our  risen  Lord.  Yet,  perhaps,  enough  of  knowledge, 
of  intercourse  with  him  remains,  to  render  sudii  emotions  ia 
our  breasts  no  unreasonable  expectation.  Jesus  had  his  parti- 
cular J&iendships,  but  he  was  the  friend  of  aU,  For  the  whole 
human  race  he  lived  and  died.  Whoever  did  the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  he  declared  to  be  to  him  as  a  ^^  brother  and 
sister  and  mother."  There  is  then  no  distance  of  feeling 
between  him  and  us ;  there  is  no  coldness  of  reserve  on  his 
part  because  we  have  not  actually  trodden  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem together.  He  was  the  Founder  of  no  exclusive  system 
of  religion ;  in  every  nation,  he  who  worketh  righteonsnees 
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will  be  accepted  by  the  God  of  all  For  us,  then,  were  the 
promises  given ;  for  ns  did  the  Lord  and  Author  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  bow  his  head  in  death;  for  us  did  he 
endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself;  and  for 
us  has  he^  as  the  first-&uits  of  that  harvest  which  will  be 
perfected  in  the  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  entered  into  the 
holy  of  holies  in  heaven.  We  are  then  no  longer  aliens  horn 
the  heavenly  Zion;  we  are  fellow-citLzens  with  Christ,  and 
joint  heirs  with  him  of  the  grace  of  God.  When,  then,  we 
lead  the  life  of  our  Lord,  we  may  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
everything  he  did.  Do  we  find  him  instructing  the  multitude  i 
— ^he  is  in  fieu^t  instructing  tM.  Did  he  thank  his  Heavenly 
Father  for  having  at  length  made  Himself  known  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Judea  ? — ^we  are  those  Gentiles  who  have  thus  been 
benefited.  Did  he  call  those  his  friends  who  did  what  he  has 
commanded  ? — toe  are  his  friends  equally  with  his  associates,  if 
we  comply  with  the  terms  kid  down.  And  do  we  witness  in 
Hhe  historic  page  a  Lazarus  restored  to  his  sisters,  and  the 
young  man  at  l^ain  givfen  to  his  mother  ? — ^we  may  consider 
this  as  but  fore-shadowing  the  restoration  of  our  dead  to  us, 
when  the  "  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  they  shall  be  raised  incor- 
ruptible." 

And  ought  not  these  themes  to  be  sufficient  to  make  our 
hearts  bum  within  us  at  their  recital ;  to  make  them  bum 
with  the  warmest  regard  towards  him  who  had  the  power  of 
eommunicating  these  blessings  to  us,  and  who  was  willing,  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  life,  to  confer  them  upon  us  ?  For  it  was 
to  leave  us  the  legacy  of  these  morally  wholesome  influences, 
that  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  nation,  and  attested  by  his 
sufferings  and  death  the  tmth  of  what  he  had  taught 

The  subjects  which  deeply  fire  our  breasts  are  those  which 
greatly  interest  us ;  and  the  persons  who  cause  our  breasts  to 
bum,  are  those  on  whose  smiles  and  friendships  and  power 
we  know  that  we  can  depend.  The  breast  of  the  warrior  is 
fixed  in  his  country's  cause ;  and  the  heart  of  the  statesman 
bums  with  the  ambition  of  being  chief  among  those  who  direct 
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the  energies  of  the  empire.  The  tender  endearments  of  affec- 
tion set  the  heart  on  flame ;  and  every  feeling  of  the  soul  is 
roused  into  activity  at  the  recital  of  the  acts  of  kindness  which 
disinterested  friendship  has  performed.  But  has  not  Jesus 
every  quality,  has  he  not  every  ground  on  which  to  expect  that 
at  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  our  hearts  should  bum  within 
us  ?  In  his  instructive  rules  for  conduct,  has  he  not  excelled 
all  other  teachers,  in  the  greater  knowledge  lie  possessed  of 
the  Divine  counsels,  and  in  the  awfiil  consequences  or  topics 
connected  with  his  teaching?  Is  not  our  present  comfort 
closely  connected  with  the  knowledge  we  possess,  that  the 
great  Creator  is  the  kind  Father  of  all  His  creatures — ^that  not 
a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  His  permission — and 
that  if  He  thus  cares  for  these  more  trifling  lives,  He  will 
assuredly  well  provide  for  us  ?  This  assurance  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us,  exposed  as  we  ar^  to  disappointment  here 
below,  and  liable  to  experience  many  things  unpalatable  to  our 
present  taste.  And  commissioned  as  Jesus,  and  only  Jesus^ 
was  to  proclaim  the  certainty  of  a  fut^Lre  state  of  blessed  exist- 
ence for  the  righteous,  has  he  not  published  tidings  of  great 
joy — of  joy  beyond  anything  this  earth  affords ;  and  should 
not  our  hearts  bum  within  us  when  we  reflect  on  the  immor- 
tality made  our  own  by  the  gospel  ? 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  around  us,  and  how  much  distress  and 
affliction  we  are  called  to  witness  !  There  sinks  to  the  grave 
the  old  decrepid  pilgrim,  having  performed  his  task  like  an 
hireling,  and  has  in  his  tomb  a  rest  which  the  anxieties  of 
time  prevented  his  realizing  when  alive.  It  may  be  that  his 
grief  was  such,  that  he  "  longed  for  evening  to  undress,"  and 
his  change  of  activity  for  unconsciousness  may  have  almost 
been  a  blessing.  But  this  is  not  the  individual  who  alone 
sinks  to  the  grave.  The  owner  of  thousands  is  snatched  from 
his  possessions,  and  '^  leaves  them  to  heirs  he  knows  not  who;** 
for  his  immediate  recipients  are  often  as  frail  as  himself  and, 
fading  in  their  turn,  and  that  unexpectedly,  become  only  the 
transit  to  others  of  what  has  for  a  short  time  descended  to 
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them.  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death ;  disease  masters 
us  before  we  suspect  it  near ;  and  the  trifler  who  could  esteem 
ihe  Chnstian's  fatore  expectation  as  a  matter  not  to  be  at  all 
hazard  secured,  is  called  from  his  trifling  vanities—^"  he  giveth 
up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?" 

life  is  at  best  a  drama,  the  scenes  of  which  are  continually 
shifting,  the  actors  on  its  stage  in  quick  succession  disappear- 
ing from  our  view.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  how  changed 
is  the  fEice  of  society ;  and  shall  hds  name  produce  no  warmth, 
no  excitation  in  our  breast,  who  has  shewn  us  a  land  of  flow- 
ers where  no  blight  appears ;  a  land  where  change  wiU  not 
be  experienced,  except  of  continual  improvement ;  a  land  from 
which  wiU  be  precluded  the  ensigns  ajid  trophies  of  death ; 
where  the  righteous  will  perpetually  partake  of  large  draughts 
of  bliss  and  glory,  with  breasts  overflowing  with  gratitude  to 
God  for  having  "  given  them  the  victory  over  death,  through 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord"  ! 

Brief  was  the  Saviour's  public  or  ofi&cial  life,  and  of  this, 
brief  are  the  memoirs  that  we  possess.  We  know  not,  there- 
fore, to  what  extent,  or  on  what  topics,  he  conversed  with  the 
chosen  band.  But  could  we  fimcy  ourselves  as  having  con- 
versed with  the  Lord  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with 
man  and  man's  well-doing,  more  especially  on  that  of  future 
immortality, — could  we  fency  ourselves  as  having,  after  this, 
lost  him  in  the  grave,  and  then  imagine  him  meeting  us  on 
our  way, — ^is  it  not  probable  that  our  hearts  would  bum  within 
US  at  the  pleasure,  at  the  extatic  joy,  such  a  meeting  would 
yield  ?  K  we  had  neglected  him  while  on  earth,  how  would 
our  hearts  burn  within  us  with  secret  reproach  at  having  so 
£uled  in  duty ;  or  how  would  our  hearts  bum  within  us  with 
eager  curiosity  to  know  more  about  the  mysterious  Friend 
who  was  dead,  but  had  become  alive  again, — to  ascertaiu  whe- 
ther he  would,  or  was  able  to,  give  us  more  information  than 
we  already  possessed  on  what  may  be  the  employments  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  future  world !  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
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any  apathy  on  our  part  in  sucli  a  conjuncttue  as  this ;  and  it 
was  most  natural  in  the  disciples  to  have  their  hearts  bum 
within  them  while  their  Lord  familiarly  conversed  with  them, 
talking  on  the  various  matters  that  had  just  occurred  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  unfolding  to  their  astonished  minds  those  scrip- 
tures which  more  particularly  related  to  himself. 

And  if  this  feeling,  this  conduct,  was  natural  in  them,  why 
should  it  be  unnatural  in  us )  Are  we  not  as  much  interested 
in  everything  the  Saviour  knew  or  said  or  did,  as  were  the 
first  disciples  1  Do  we  not  profess  to  be  expecting  his  second 
appearance  t  Bo  we  not  look  to  that  for  the  vindication  of 
our  characters  from  aspersion, — ^for  the  reward  of  all  our  pious 
labour, — for  being  fixed  for  ever  in  regions  of  inconceivable 
bliss, — ^for  a  reunion  with  our  really  worthy  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, no  more  to  be  separated  from  them  ? 

The  joys  of  heaven  are  not  matters  of  indifference ;  the  future 
state  of  the  righteous  is  not  an  affair  to  be  passed  by  with  phi- 
losophic carelessness,  as  though  it  were  of  little  moment  whe- 
ther or  not  we  secured  it  Everything  of  interest  to  man  is 
interwoven  with  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus ;  everything  of 
interest  to  man  is  intimately  connected  with  a  future  state. 
While,  then,  our  Lord  unfolded  to  them  the  Scriptures, — ^those 
Scriptures  which  proclaimed  him  as  ^^  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life,"-7-no  wonder  that  he  arrested  their  attention  and 
enchained  their  hearts. 

Alas !  we  are  for  too  careless  whether  or  not  we  catch  this 
ardent  flame  of  honourable  curiosity  and  of  warm  attachment 
We  too  seldom  study  the  beauties  of  our  Saviour's  character 
with  a  view  of  imbibing  Ms  holy  enthusiasm,  or  of  diffasing 
abroad  his  disinterested  philanthropy.  Seldom  do  toe  give  as 
a  reason  for  our  conduct  the  authority  or  example  of  Christ 
We  feel  ashamed  to  confess  our  attachment  to  him,  and  we 
easily  permit  trifling  objects  to  rob  our  minds  of  the  benefit 
which  might  accrue  to  them  by  our  indulging  them  in  devout 
meditation  on  the  wonders  connected  with  the  Cross.     He, 
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however,  who  really  feels  the  worth  of  his  soul,  who  rightly 
estiinates  the  value  of  heaven,  and  really  has  a  desire  to  find 
a  friend  in  the  exalted  Jesus,  will  not  thus  act  He  will  feel 
that  all  interests  are  poor  compared  to  an  interest  in  the  Sa- 
viour's love,  l^or  let  it  he  imagined  that  the  Lord  cannot  now 
be  beneficially  associated  in  our  minds.  The  more  we  think 
of  him,  the  more  will  his  intercourse  with  us,  though  it  may 
be  said  to  be  tdecU^  be  dehghtfolly  and  morally  usefoL  ''  Be^ 
hold,"  says  our  Lord  in  his  message  to  the  churches,  in  the 
book  of  Bevelation,  ^  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any 
man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  unto  him^ 
and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  STo  language  can  poe- 
sibly  better  express  the  kind  feeling  now  existing  in  the 
Saviour^s  breast  towards  those  who  are  willing  to  court  his 
friendship  and  to  imitate  his  example.  K  we  invite  the  hea- 
venly Charmer,  he  will  be  our  guest  He  will  curb  our 
worldly-mindedness,  by  his  energetic  remark,  that  ^^  a  man's 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  posaess- 
eth ;"  he  will  keep  up  a  lively  sense  in  our  minds  of  the  value 
of  heaven,  by  urging  us  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  belbre 
all  things ;  he  will  give  a  spur  to  benevolence,  by  repeating 
the  **  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan ;"  he  will  correct  our  luke- 
WBimness,  by  describing  ^^  how  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
unto  life ;"  he  will  quash  our  fear  of  man,  by  enforcing  on  us 
the  fear  of  that  Being  only  who  ^^  can  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  for  ever ;"  he  will  raise  our  aspiring,  or  at  least  our  won* 
dering,  thoughts,  by  setting  before  them  "  the  mansions  in  his 
Eather^s  houses"  and  he  wUl  demonstrate  the  superlative 
importance  of  his  friendship  in  the  hours  of  nature's  greatest 
distress,  by  repeating  the  nugestic  words,  ^^  I  am  the  Eesurrec- 
tion  and  the  Life ;  he  that  believeth  on  me^  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

Following  our  Lord  through  all  the  scenes  of  his  eventful 
life,  such  are  some  of  the  morally  refreshing  admonitions  which 
will  be  fiuniliarized  to  our  minds.  And  if  there  be  anything 
ennobling  to  our  nature, — ^if  there  be  anything  on  which  hu- 
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manity  can  fearlesaly  lean  while  the  world  and  the  things  of 
it  are  in  disorder  and  decay, — ^it  must  be  the  contemplation  of 
such  subjects  as  these. 

And  what  feuds  and  persecutions  would  have  been  unknown, 
what  holy  purposes  would  have  been  accomplished,  had  the 
professed  followers  of  the  Man  of  ^Nazareth  steered  their  indi- 
vidual, their  social  course,  by  this  unerring  guide  I  But  while 
professed  disciples  have  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and 
have  taunted  each  other  as  to  their  respective  opinions  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Saviour,  they  have  lamentably  over- 
looked^ for  any  extensive  practical  purpose,  his  moral  nature, 
which  he  called  them  not  only  to  admire,  but  to  imitata  To 
disbelieve  certain  mysteries  which  synods  and  councils  have 
decreed  true,  subjects  us  to  the  charge  of  heresy ;  while  that 
stigma  is  not  cast  on  any  for  unconcern  as  to  the  imitation  of 
the  virtues  of  our  exalted  Leader.  K  Mth  hesitate  when 
mysterious  doctrines  are  proposed  to  our  acceptance,  zealots 
there  are  even  now  to  condemn  us  as  being  wiKully  blind  and 
presumptuously  determined  not  to  receive  the  truth ;  but  if 
the  professed  and  deemed  faithful  believer  in  either  Catholic 
or  F^testant  inconsistencies  Ml  in  duty,  it  is  attributed  to 
poor  human  nature,  which  is  £rail,  and  for  which  great  allow- 
ance should  be  made.  Hence  unintelligible  creeds  have  been 
substituted  for  the  pure  gospel ;  a  catechetical  list  of  Scripture 
persons  and  places,  committed  to  memory,  has  been  impressed 
on  the  juvenile  mind,  without  a  proper  explanation  of  what 
there  was  connected  with  the  characters  or  circumstances  of 
the  parties,  of  either  devotional,  temporal  or  eternal  interest 

But  creeds  exhibit  only  the  skeleton  of  Christianity ;  they 
have  been  happily  described  as  being  only  the  "  bones  of  the 
gospel"  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  the  original  freshness 
which  greets  us  in  the  actual  commands  and  actions  of  our 
Lord.  They  have  nothing  about  them  of  the  undecaying 
energy  and  youth  which  render  so  enchanting  every  word  he 
spake ;  and  hence  the  gospel,  which  has  been  chiefly  taught 
by  creeds,  by  catechisms  and  summaries,  though  heralded  by 
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pompous  priests  and  taught  in  gorgeous  buildingSi.  bas  been 
cold  and  cheerless,  has  been  unable  to  light  up  in  the  social 
body  a  never-dying  flame  of  ennobling  and  sanctifymg  devo* 
tion  to  God,  or  of  disinterested  fi»temal  affection  to  man. 

When  the  disciples  uttered  the  remark  in  the  text,  their 
creed  consisted,  as  some  think,  of  a  few  simple  propositions. 
They  believed  in  one  God  the  Father,  and  in  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  mem  Christ  Jesus.  They  looked 
for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  they  expected  that  God  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  they  then 
knew  had  been  raised  £rom  the  dead,  and  was  ordained  by  Grod 
to  conduct  the  judgment  With  these  simple,  intelligible, 
consolatory  propositions,  their  hearts  burned  with  love  to  the 
Saviour.  Let  us,  to  whom  these  propositions  are  femUiar, 
endeavour  to  emulate  the  wise  and  affectionate  disciples  in 
their  attachment  to  their  Lord.  Their  hearts  were  set  upon 
him,  and  he  was  the  theme  of  their  discourse.  Let  us  regard 
him  as  the  pole-star  by  which  the  Christian  must  steer  his 
course.  Counsels  of  prudence,  TnaYimfl  of  social  regulation, 
expedients  for  the  lessening  of  some  evil,  by  which  unfortu- 
nately others  may  be  increased,  may  meet  our  ears  and  may 
solicit  our  attention,  and  we  may  be  ahnost  bewildered  by  the 
arguments  offered  by  the  respective  proposers  of  panaceas  for 
moral  disorder,  and  we  may  find  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
most  to  approve.  But  if  in  such  cases,  instead  of  balancing 
between  tiiie  propositions  of  men,  we  go  at  once  to  our  Great 
Master  and  form  our  conduct  agreeably  to  his  ii\junctions,  we 
shall  be  sure  to  be  right  at  hsxty  whatever  inconvemence  we 
may  now  sustain ;  and  to  be  right  at  laxty  seems  to  be  the  chief 
thing  worthy  of  a  Christian's  solicitude.  Our  minutes  are  on 
the  wing  ;  we  have  no  security  that  to-morrow  will  find  us 
able  to  enjoy  the  smiles  of  Mendship  or  the  riches  of  Peru. 
To-morrow's  moments  may,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  life,  be 
our  last.  How  happy,  how  sweet,  to  die  with  the  conviction 
that  our  heavenly  Friend  will  greet  our  spirit  rising  £rom  the 
tomb,  and  conduct  it  to  his  Father's  house,  and  place  it  in 
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•cenes  of  joy  for  ever !  Think,  seriously  think,  of  this ;  and 
where  then  are  earth's  highest  honours,  where  its.  most  impose 
ing  grandeur  ?  They  are  shrunk  into  insignificance — ^they  are 
vanished  as  a  dream.  The  joys  of  time,  great  as  they  may  be 
to  the  sensualist,  or  even  to  him  who,  with  chastened  appetite, 
more  folly  because  more  rationally  enjoys  them,  are  not  wortliy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  yet  to  be  revealed  in  heaven. 
Oh  1  let  us  open  our  hearts  to  the  dictates  of  sacred  wisdom, 
that  we  may  be  preserved  from  perplexity  about  many  things, 
to  the  &tal  neglect  of  the  one  thing  needftd ! 


SIN,  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SOUL 

BY   REV.    D.    GRIFFITH. 


EzBKiBL  zviii.  20 : 


*^  The  soul  that  Ednneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son :  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.'* 

The  questions  which  relate  to  the  nature  of  sin,  the  mode 
of  its  introduction  into  our  human  world,  and  the  necessary 
processes  of  its  removal,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  systems 
of  theology,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  determine  their  distinctive 
character. 

The  words  of  our  text  bear  most  immediately  upon  these 
questions,  enunciating,  as  they  do,  a  universal  law  by  which 
all  spiritual  natures  are  bound, — the  law  of  self-responsibility. 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;"  or,  in  the  language  of 
St.  Paul,  "  For  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden."  No 
man  can  escape  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions.  Every 
soul  that  emerges  into  existence  out  of  the  mysterious  infinite, 
has  its  "  own  salvation  to  work  out,"  its  own  future  to  create, 
and  that  future  must  be  its  own  and  not  another's.  This  law 
applies  to  ourselves.  The  experiences  we  gather,  the  affections 
-we  cherish,  the  characters  we  form,  and  the  principles  we 
establish  within  us  now,  will  constitute  the  elements  of  our 
eternal  being — elements  of  which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves 
without  losing  our  identity. 

p2 
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The  prevalent  views  of  sin,  which  are  identified  with  the 
"  doctrine  of  the  Fall,"  are  inconsistent  with  this  law ;  and 
yet  neariy  all  the  recognized  creeds  of  Christendom  prensup- 
pose  this  doctrine^  and  are  founded  npon  it :  any  considerable 
modification  in  this  must,  consequently,  affect  the  whole  system 
of  doctrines  of  which  it  forms  so  essential  a  part 

In  the  following  discourse,  I  propose  to  inquire  if  there  is 
any  foundation  of  reality  for  this  doctrine  in  the  clearest  decla- 
rations of  the  Divine  Word  and  in  the  ascertained  &iCta  of 
science. 

Let  us  approach  this  subject  with  solemn  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  impressed  with  the  deep  conviction  that  it  most 
vitally  concerns  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  to  the  anxious  ques- 
tionings of  the  earnest  and  sincere  heart  that  God  graciously 
vouchsafes  to  grant  of  His  light  and  guidance. 

Let  our  first  inquiry  be,  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Fall,"  as 
generally  received,  consistent  with  the  ascertained  facts  of 
science  ?  Here  physical  science  renders  most  important  aid 
and  illustration  to  theology.  The  fresh  light  which  geology 
(a  science  of  modem  growth)  has  shed  upon  the  early  condition 
of  the  world,  has  been  gradually  producing  a  silent  change  in 
many  intelligent  minds  on  what  were  hitherto  supposed  to  he 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  doctrine,  especially 
that  of  "Original  Sin." 

The  popular  idea  on  this  subject  is  briefly  and  comprehen- 
sively expressed  in  the  words  of  Milton,  in  that  poem,  une- 
qualled in  sublimity  and  creativeness  of  conception,  which 
treats 

"  Of  Man*s  first  disobedience,  and  the  froit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  with  all  our  woe.'' 

And,  in  another  place,  the  effects  of  Adam^s  apoetacy  are  de- 
scribed as  extending  to  the  physical  world : 

"  Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  aU  was  lost." 
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This  was  no  creation  of  the  poet's  mind  alone,  but  the  ahnost 
universal  belief  of  the  Christian  world  of  his  time,  viz.,  "  that 
pain  and  death  had  no  place  in  any  part  of  the  sensitive  crea- 
tion, at  least  in  this  our  world,  till  after  the  sin  of  the  first 
human  beings."*  Then  pain  and  death  first  entered  as  penal 
consequences  of  their  transgression.  £7  that  fatal  deed,  the 
whole  aspect  and  order  of  creation  were  changed ;  that  early 
Eden-world,  all  bright  and  beautiful  in  the  pure  sunshine  of 
immortal  bliss,  vanished  for  evermore,  and  the  earth,  trodden 
hitherto  only  by  immortal  forms,  became  suddenly  the  scene  of 
death,  of  misery  and  woe. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these  suppositions,  however, 
under  the  light  of  modem  science,  we  find  them  contradicted 
by  the  clearest  facts,  inscribed  in  indelible  characters  on  the 
very  structure  of  the  earth,  which  prove  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  pain  and  death  had  prevailed  for  untold  ages 
before  man  appeared, — that  long  before  the  human  organism 
arose  among  the  manifold  creations  of  the  Most  High,  gene- 
ration after  generation  of  living  creatures  had  passed  away, 
leaving  their  vestiges  in  those  stony  tablets  formed  by  the 
plastic  hand  of  Nature,  and  bearing  evidences  of  the  mighty 
power,  the  inscrutable  wisdom,  of  an  ever-present  Creator, 
spreading  over  extents  of  time  and  reaching  into  depths  of  the 
past  far  beyond  the  power  of  human  thought  to  realize.  The 
successive  strata  of  the  earth  are  thus  distinguished  by  their 
own  peculiar  kinds  of  organic  remains,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
so  related  as  to  shew  that  they  are  all  pervaded  by  a  certain 
unity  of  plan ;  and  when  we  ascend  to  the  human  creation,  it 
is  found  that  the  same  organic  unity  prevails  here  still ;  and 
hence  it  is  necessarily  ioferred  that  man,  as  an  organized  being, 
was  not  designed  to  be  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  earth,  but 
"  to  return  unto  the  ground  out  of  which  he  was  taken.'* 

To  this  view  of  the  original  constitution  of  man,  it  is  ob- 
jected that  it  is  opposed  to  the  account  given  in  the  sacred 
record,  and  consequently  subversive  of  Divine  Revelation.  To 
♦  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 
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this,  I  would  reply  that,  so  far  from  inyolying  any  inconsis- 
tency, it  fdmislies,  I  believe,  the  only  interpretation  which 
that  record  will  strictly  bear. 

The  sacred  historian,  having  spoken  of  the  material  earth 
and  heavens,  of  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea^  and 
the  cattle  after  their  various  kinds,  introduces  man  as  the 
crown  and  consummation  of  all,  as  a  being  formed  in  the  image 
of  the  Invisible  God,  and  connected  with  a  higher  sphere  of 
existence.  In  man  there  appeared  a  higher  order  of  laws,  the 
moral  and  spiritual  In  this  he  was  peculiarly  distinguished 
from  all  other  terrestrial  beings ;  and  it  is  upon  this  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  this  new  and  more  sacred  relation 
which  had  been  formed  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator, 
that  the  sacred  historian  more  especiaHy  dwells ;  and  when  it 
is  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Divine  prohibition,  '^  But  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of 
it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die," — ^the  death  spoken  of  is  not  that  of  the  natural,  but  of 
that  higher  life  which  consisted  in  the  observance  of  spiritual 
laws. 

The  term  "  death"  is  generally  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  extinction  of  the  animal  life ;  every  one^  however,  who  is 
even  but  partially  acquainted  with  scriptural  phraseology, 
must  be  aware  that  it  is  frequently  used  in  an  exclusively 
spiritual  sense.  In  our  text,  death  is  predicated  of  the  send — 
'^  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;"  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  chapter,  in  that  solemn  and  touching  appeal,  "Have  I 
any  pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die  1  saith  the  Lord 
God ;  and  not  that  he  should  return  &om  his  ways  and  live  V* 
— "  death"  is  identified  with  continuance  in  wickedness,  and 
"  life"  with  the  return  into  the  ways  of  holiness.  In  the  New 
Testament,  again,  we  have  numerous  examples  of  the  same 
kind  :  "  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiri- 
tually minded  is  life  and  peace,"  * — ^where  the  respective  meaat- 
ings  are  strictly  defined.  <'  For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
*  Ram.  viii.  6. 
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US ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were 
all  dead,"  * — ^not  indeed  naturally,  but  spiritually.  "  We  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren  :  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death."t 
This  use  of  the  term  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  throughout 
the  sacred  writings,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples. 

In  this  sense  it  must  be  understood  in  the  passage  to  which 
we  have  referred,  if  we  would  preserve  the  self-consistency  of 
the  narrative.  It  is  obviously  implied  in  the  words  of  th^ 
prohibition,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  punishment 
threatened,  it  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  very  day  of  transgres- 
sion— "/»  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereoi^  thou  shalt  surely 
die."  The  question  suggests  itself  to  us.  Was  that  day  the 
last  of  Adam^s  mortal  existence  ?  And  the  history  answers, 
No ;  but  it  ims  the  last  day,  the  last  moment^  of  his  state  of 
innocence,  as  expressed  in  those  simple  words,  "  He  hid  him- 
self from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of 
the  garden."  This  was  the  death  which  he  immediately  suf- 
fered ;  never  more  did  he  lift  an  eye  of  guiltlessness  upon  the 
serene  heavens  or  the  verdant  eart^ ;  never  more  did  he  wear 
the  countenance  of  guileless  innocence  or  unanxious  thought 
Ko ;  humanity  then  first  felt  the  agonies  of  guilty  and  shed  the 
bitter,  bitter  tears  of  a  burdened  heart ! 

It  may  be  said  that  the  description  is  too  real  to  be  thus 
interpreted,  ihe  very  earth  being  represented  as  having  received 
a  shock,  the  ground  producing  henceforth  thorns  and  thistles, 
and  man  exiled  for  ever  from  the  lovely  Eden-land  which  had 
been  his  early  home. 

My  Christian  friends, — ^real  as  this  is,  it  is  not  too  real  for 
the  truth.  But  it  was  all  an  inward,  not  an  outward  reality. 
Has  not  the  same  change  passed  over  the  experiences  of  others 
— ^nay,  of  all  men  %  Yes ;  it  is  a  change  of  which  we  have  all 
been  more  or  less  conscious,  according  to  the  depth  and  range 
of  our  spiritual  insight  and  experience.  In  one  phm  of  it,  at 
least,  it  is  described  in  those  beautiful  words  of  the  poet  r 
♦  2  Cor.  V.  14.  +  1  /<Aa  iii.  14. 
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<< There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grova  and  stream* 
The  earth  and  every  common  sights 
To  me  did  seem 

Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream — 
It  18  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore : 

Tnm  whereeoe'er  I  may, 

By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I^have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  f 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  f* 

Such  is  the  poet's  sorrow-laden  plaint  Creation  was  sHll 
"  apparelled  in  celestial  light,"  indeed,  but  the  opening  eye  of 
his  childhood- consciousness  had  become  familiarized  with  the 
daily  sun,  the  nightly  sky,  and  every  common  sight  which 
these  reveal,  and  thus  had  fled, their  early  ^'j&eshness  and 
glory ;"  it  had  been  dimmed  by  the  mists  of  worldliness,  and 
could  not  therefore  discern  the  "  visionary  gleam.'*  It  was  a 
more  sudden  and  mightier  change  that  came  over  the  spiritual 
state  of  our  first  parents  in  that  act  of  disobedience  to  the 
Divine  command  The  heavens  were  as  £Edr  as  ever  in  their 
morning  and  evening  light ;  but  the  eye  that  looked  forth  upon 
them  had  become  darkened.  The  voice  of  Gkxl  still  whispered 
amid  the  trees  of  Paradise ;  but  to  the  guilty  conscience  it  was 
a  voice  of  dread,  and  not  of  divine,  inefCEible  love.  4^  Eden- 
world  lay  still  at  their  feet  in  its  unchanged  loveliness ;  but 
its  thousand  forms  and  aspects  of  beauty  were  clouded  over  by 
the  shadows  of  their  own  dark  thoughts.  And,  it  must  be 
added,  death  was  then,  as  ever ;  but  their  sin  had  given  it  its 
fearful  sting. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  first 
chapter  of  human  history, — an  interpretation  which  I  conceive 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  many  inconsistencies  in  which 
the  reputedly  orthodox  view  inextricably  involves  the  entire 
narrative. 

It  is  at  once  interesting  and  saddening  to  review  the  various 
theories  which  many  great  and  noble  minds  have  suggested 
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aaiid  elaborated  for  fiie  puipoise  of  establifihing  some  degree  of 
harmony  between  the  discoveries  of  the  geologist  and  the 
'^  doctrine  of  the  FalL"  They  are  the  words  of  an  eminent 
and  learned  divine  :*  ''  It*  is  indeed  an  essential  part  of  revealed 
truth,  that '  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin;'  and  that  thus  'by  man  came  death.'  But  it  appears 
to  me  a  fair  interpretation  of  these  passages,  and  a  full  admis-> 
sion  of  the  doctrine  concerning  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  to 
consider  them  as  declaring  that  in  this  manner  deatii  acquired 
dominion  over  the  first  man  and  his  posterity ;  that  is,  the 
human  race  universally.  The  entire  view  of  the  case  leads  ua 
to  beheve  that,  in  the  state  of  pristine  parity,  the  bodily  con-> 
stitution  of  man  was  exempted  £rom  the  law  of  progress 
towards  dissolution  which  belonged  to  the  inferior  animals." 

Such  was  one  of  the  earher  concessions  made  by  a  rigid 
theology  to  the  demands  of  geological  scienca  It  was  allowed 
by  this  writer  that  death  had  prevailed  in  the  inferior  animal 
creation  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  the  transgression 
of  our  first  parents. 

The  most  recent  theory — advanced  by  a  writer  of  some  dis* 
tinction  in  this  department  of  science  t — ^is  explained  in  the 
following  words  :  "  In  creating  this  world,  God  did  not  act 
without  a  plan  previously  determined  upon  in  all  its  details. 
Of  course,  man's  character  and  condition  formed  prominent 
items  in  that  plan.  His  apostacy,  too,  however  some  would 
hesitate  to  regard  it  as  predetermined,  all  will  allow  to  have 

been  foreknown. Death,  therefore,  entered  into  the 

original  plan  of  the  world  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  was  en- 
dured by  the  animals  and  plants  that  lived  anterior  to  man. 
Yet,  as  the  constitution  of  the  world  is  doubtless  very  different 
^m  what  it  would  have  been  if  sin  had  not  existed  in  it,  and 
as  man  alone  was  capable  of  sin,  it  is  proper  to  regard  man's 
transgression  as  the  occasion  of  all  the  suffering  and  death 
that  existed  on  the  globe  since  its  creation."     In  vindication 

*  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  "Scripture  and  Geology/*  p.  289,  2nd  edit, 
t  FhifeaBor  Hitchcock,  *'The  Religion  of  Geology,"  p.  96. 
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of  this  theoiy,  it  is  further  added  in  anotlier  plaee— ^B  i 
in  with  the  common  interpretation  of  Scriptme,  which  refers 
the' whole  system  of  suffering,  decay,  and  death  in  this  worid^ 
to  man's  apostacy." 

And  this  is  the  grand  error, — ^this  aammed  interpretation 
of  Scripture, — that  vitiates  all  these  theories,  and  renders 
them  incomplete  expressions  of  the  all-pervading  harmony  of 
this  universe  of  God  Let  us  ask,  where  in  the  sacred  nana- 
iive  is  the  passage  by  which  such  an  interpretation  is  sap- 
ported?  In  the  aspect  of  the  pre-human  world  therein 
described,  no  shadow  of  evil  is  discemibla  The  language  of 
the  sacred  historian  is,  ''  And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  bring 
forth  abimdantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after 
his  kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  God  blessed 
them,  saying,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in 
the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth."  Earth's  living 
tribes  were  thus  pronounced  to  be  goody  without  any  taint  of 
evil  \  and  so  far  were  they  from  being  subjected  to  the  Divine 
displeasure  on  account  of  human  sin,  that  God  blesud  them 
and  filled  them  with  all  the  good  of  which  their  natures  were 
capable.  This  theory  has  been  therefore  evidently  dictated, 
not  by  a  calm,  unprejudiced  examination  of  Scripture,  but  by 
the  desire  to  reconcile  a  preconceived  theology  with  the  conchi^ 
sions  of  natural  philosophy — conclusions  undeniable,  because 
derived  from  an  enlightened,  impartial  study  of  the  great 
volume  of  Nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul  which  w:ould  seem  to  hnply  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  the 
cause  of  physical  death  and  moral  imperfection.  With  regazd 
to  these,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
recent  writer  of  distinguished  learning  :*  ^  How  slender  is  the 
foundation  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  doctrine  of  Adam's 
sin  being  imputed  to  his  posterity — ^two  passages  in  St  Ftal 
at  most,  and  these  of  uncertain  interpretation.  The  little 
*  Jowett,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  Colloge,  Oxford. 
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cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man^s  hand,  has  covered  this  heavens.*^ 
Those  passages,*  when  interpreted  according  to  the  modes  of 
thought  and  general  phraseology  of  the  apostle,  are  found  to 
afford  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  common  doctrine  of  Ori* 
ginal  Sin ;  and  thus  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  substantially 
agrees  with  that  of  our  blessed  Eedeemer,  who  recognized  in 
human  suffering  no  indication  of  Divine  displeasure.  When 
askedjt  '^  Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  bom  blind )  Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned  nor  his  parents ;  but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be 
made  manifest  in  him.'*  Blindness,  being  an  organic  defect, 
furnished  no  index  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  sufferer,  and 
had  no  necessary  connexion  therewith.  The  same  truth  is 
taught  by  the  same  in&llible  Teacher  in  another  place  :| 
^  There  were  present  at  that  season  some  that  told  him  of  thc^ 
Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacri^ 
fices.  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  Suppose  ye  that 
these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because 
they  suffered  such  things  1  I  teU  you,  Nay ;  but  except  ye 
repent^  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

Nowhere  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  there  any  distinct  inti- 
mation that  natural  death  and  suffering  are  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  the  first  human  transgression,  and  these  cannot 
therefore  be  adduced  as  affording  any  proof  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  Tet  this  doctrine  of  the  %mpu» 
tation  of  sin,  equally  devoid  of  scriptural  and  of  natural  evi- 
dence, is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  is  based.  The  Calvinistic 
Atonement  (an  imputed  righteousness)  is  but  the  theological 
complement  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin ;  and  if  the  latter 
i3  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  natural  science 
and  the  express  declarations  of  God's  most  holy  Word,  the 
former  must  also  undergo  a  correspondent  change.  An  atone- 
ment indeed  remains,  but  not  what  is  presented  for  our  accept- 

♦  Rom.  7.  12,  21 ;  1  Cor.  rv.  21,  22,  45—49.     See  Jowett  in  loc. 
t  John  iz.  2,  3.  t  Luke  ziu.  1,  2,  8. 
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ance  as  such  in  human  creeds ; — ^the  true  atonement  being  no 
vicarious  sacrifice,  no  scheme  framed  to  meet  a  particukr 
emergency  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  creature  and  the 
Creator,  but  the  natural  expression  of  that  eternal  Love  which 
IS  ever  infusing  into  our  human  nature  a  divine  spirit, — ^an 
atonement  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  universal  laws  of  God's 
spiritual  kingdom,  with  the  law  expressed  in  our  text,  "  The 
soul  that  ^inneth,  it  shall  die." 

In  all  theological  as  weU  as  physical  discussions,  it  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  universe,  in  its  infinite 
varieties  of  form  and  operation,  is  bound  in  by  laws  which  are 
but  the  expressions  of  a  Divine  Will,  and  which  no  power  can 
modify  or  reverse  except  the  All-creating  Mind  by  which  they 
were  originally  established ;  and  let  it  be  further  observed, 
that  these  laws  €irrange  themselves  into  different  orders  or 
kinds,  according  to  the  different  spheres  of  being  to  which 
they  pertain. 

There  are  physical  laws,  which  embrace  all  the  phenomena 
of  mere  matter ;  there  are  organic  laws,  which  relate  to  organ- 
ized beings ;  and  there  are  spiritual  laws,  which  relate  to  all 
spiritual  natures.  The  physical  and  organic  laws  had  been  in 
operation  throughout  the  countless  ages  of  the  earth's  pre- 
adamite  history ;  but  in  man  a  higher  order  of  laws  was  intro- 
duced, which,  whilst  they  rendered  him  capable  of  a  far  loftier 
destiny,  also  involved  more  solemn  responsibilities. 

Let  me  repeat.  A  law  of  the  spiritual  world  is  enunciated 
in  our  text — "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;"  and  this 
was  the  death,  the  only  kind  of  death,  threatened  against  our 
first  parents  in  the  words,  ^^  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die ;"  even  as  also  the  prohibition,  expressed 
in  the  preceding  clause,  had  reference  solely  to  their  spiritual 
being — "  But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it"  Whatever  may  be  symbolized  under  this 
expression,  it  can  only  apply  to  man's  spiritual  capacities  and 
affections. 

Our  first  parents  were,  as  we  are,  originally  and  constitu- 
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tionally  subject  tb  physical  and  organic  laws,  any  violation  of 
which  would  be  necessarily  followed  by  either  suifering  or 
natural  death ;  but  they,  like  ourselves,  were  also  subject  to 
a  higher  order  of  laws,  the  transgression  of  which  would  incur 
a  more  fearfiil  death,  the  death  of  the  souL  Yes,  this  is  th0 
solemn  lesson  conveyed  to  us  by  the  first  utterances  of  history 
and  repeated  by  every  subsequent  human  experience — ^that 
every  sin  spreads  over  the  vision  of  the  soul  a  darkness  deeper 
than  that  of  the  grave;  every  unholy  deed,  every  worldly 
ambition,  every  corrupting  habit,  deadens  within  it  the  blessed 
consciousness  of  its  heavenly  destiny,  binds  down  more  com- 
pletely to  earth  and  earthly  things  all  its  purer  aspirations  and 
brighter  hopes,  and  involves  it  more  and  more  in  the  dark 
captivity  of  the  material  and  sensual  Yes,  every  thought  and 
energy  and  affection  perverted  to  merely  worldly  purposes  and 
temporal  ends,  exercises  a  silent  and  unseen,  but  none  the  less 
fatal,  influence  upon  man's  inner  and  immortal  being, — ^makes 
more  wide  the  alienation  between  the  soul  and  God : — ^and 
when  natural  death  shall  have  consigned  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  grave  the  tabernacle  of  mortal  flesh,  a  more  awful  death 
will  consign  the  earth-bound  soul  to  the  unknown  miseries  of 
that  world  of  woe,  in  which  it  shall  feel  in  all  their  intensity 
the  agonies  of  guilt ;  separated  horn  the  bright  mansions  of 
heavenly  bliss  by  a  gulf  impassable  except  through  the  bum^ 
ing  fires  of  remorse,  it  will  be  haunted  throughout  an  indefinite 
future  by  the  dark  memories  of  the  past !  This  solemn  lesson 
may  we  receive  in  all  its  fulness  and  impressiveness  into  our 
hearts,  and  seek  with  increasing  ardour  after  a  more  perfect 
obedience  to  the  Divine  commands,  after  greater  purity  and 
holiness  of  thought  and  deed,  and  a  more  living  and  entire 
union  of  spirit  with  God.  Then  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
last  hour  of  this  earthly  life  with  serene  and  holy  trust ;  for 
beyond  "  the  dark  of  death"  there  will  arise  upon  the  purified 
vision  of  the  soul  the  land  of  immortality,  shining  in  the  light 
of  an  eternal  day,  and  filled  with  the  unimagined  joys  and 
felicities  of  a  more  bUssfal  existence. 
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Theie  seems  to  me  a  deep  significance  in  the  veiy  error 
which  would  represent  death  as  a  ^^fall"  &om  a  higher,  a  more 
perfect  state.  As  ahnost  every  error  has  in  it  some  germ  of 
truth,  so  does  this  view  of  human  nature  appear  to  me  to 
involve  the  important  fact,  that  our  irwt  being  is  above  the 
sphere  of  the  mortal, — ^that  the  idea  of  extinction,  of  annihilar 
tion,  is  incompatible  with  what  we  fed  to  be  our  sublime 
destiny.  This  doctrine  does  indeed  but  erroneously  seek  in 
the  primeval  past  that  which  remains  to  be  revealed  and  rea- 
lized in  a  more  blessed  future — ^the  spirit's  diviner  life  in  the 
home  of  God's  eternal  love.  It  is  but  another  form  of  ex- 
pressing the  immortal  longings  of  the  human  soul,  the  aspira- 
tions which  have  ever  lived  in  the  higher  consciousness  of 
humanity, — aspirations  after  a  pure  and  holy  state  of  being, 
overshadowed  by  no  darkness,  subject  to  no  decay, — ^a  world 
fairer  than  our  fairest  dream  of  Eden,  more  lovely  than  the 
loveliest  vision  of  Paradise  that  has  ever  arisen  upon  the 
imagination  of  saint  or  poet 

Oh !  be  it  our  aim  to  nurture  within  us  all  high  and  holy 
thoughts,  to  preserve  the  soul  ever  free  from  sin,  and  ever 
aspiring  after  the  perfection  of  Grod !  Then,  whatever  may 
befall  us  here,  we  shall  feel  secure  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
Divine  care,  surrounded  and  filled  by  the  living  presence  of 
our  Heavenly  Father^s  love ;  and  when  the  darkness  of  death 
shall  pass  over  our  mortal  vision,  the  soul  shall  enter  upon 
the  fruition  of  endless  bliss ! 

'*  Like  a  star  in  the  cloudless  nighty 
Pore  and  sablime  shall  it  be, 
Fairer  than  noontide's  presence  bright, 
Fixed  as  eternity." 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  RIGHT  PURSUITS  IN  A 
RIGHT  SPIRIT. 

BT   REV.    FRANKLIN   BAKER,    M.A. 


Isaiah  ▼.  4 : 


**  What  could  have  been  done^ore  to  my  -vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in 
it  ?  wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought 
it  forth  wild  grapes  f  * 

This  is  the  language  of  God ;  it  must  often  be  the  language 
of  meiL  It  is  the  language  in  which  Jehovah  reproaches  the 
house  of  Israel ;  it  is  the  language  in  which  the  devout  and 
thoughtful  portion  of  the  house  of  Israel  must  have  reproached 
themselves.  It  is  language  which  describes  in  a « forcible 
manner  the  moral  desolation  which  succeeds  to  degeneracy  of 
character.  It  is  language  expressive  of  just  surprise,  not  un- 
mixed with  indignation^  that  a  people  whose  instruction  and 
welfare  had  been  so  peculiarly  promoted  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence,— ^that  a  nation  which  had  been  governed  by  laws  of 
supernatural  origin,  visited  by  imearthly  messengers,  and 
enlightened  by  a  succession  of  prophets,  which  was  favoured 
at  times  with  the  visible  presence  of  the  Almighty,  and  dis- 
tinguished both  in  its  civil  and  religious  institutions  as  the 
favourite  of  Heaven, — ^that  a  nation  so  singled  out,  so  specially 
protected,  so  singularly  cultivated,  should  not  only  have  failed 
to  make  a  proper  return  for  such  benefits,  but  have  relapsed 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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into  a  state  worse  than  fruitless,  a  state  of  barbarous  corrup- 
tion- The  disappointment  of  Jehovah  at  the  degenerate  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  at  this  period,  after  everything  had  been 
done  to  elevate  their  national  character  and  make  it  an  illus- 
trious example  to  contemporary  nations,  is  finely  expressed  in 
this  parable.  The  Divine  Being,  under  the  character  of  a 
Husbandman,  is  introduced  as  uttering  a  complaint  against 
the  management  of  his  vineyard,  which  was  placed  in  a  most 
fruitful  spot,  planted  with  vines  of  the  choicest  description, 
and  surrounded  with  every  accommodation  that  could  render 
it  desirable.  "I  have  a  vineyard  on  a  fruitful  hiU;  and  I 
made  a  fence  about  it,  and  I  cleared  it  from  the  stones,  and  I 
planted  it  with  the  vine  of  Sorek,  and  I  built  a  tower  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  I  hewed  out  also  a  lake  therein ;  and  I  ex- 
pected that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  but  it  brought  forth 
poisonous  berries."  After  all  this  preparation  to  render  it 
productive,  the  indolence  and  misconduct  of  those  who  suffered 
it  to  run  to  waste  and  ruin  fully  merited  the  sentence  which 
followed.  "^  And  now,  0  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  men 
of  Judah^  judge,  I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vineyard 
What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  than  I  have 
done  in.it  ?  Why,  when  I  expected  that  it  should  bring  forth 
grapes,  brought  it  forth  poisonous  berries  ?  But  come  now, 
and  I  will  make  known  to  you  what  I  purpose  to  do  to  my 
vineyard :  to  remove  ita  hedge,  and  it  ahall  be  devoured ;  to 
destroy  its  fence,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down.  And  I  will 
make  it  a  desolation ;  it  shall  not  be  pruned,  neither  shall  it 
be  digged ;  but  the  brier  and  the  thorn  shall  spring  up  in  it ; 
and  I  will  command  the  clouds  that  they  may  shed  no  lain 
upon  it"  Having  pronounced  this  witherii^  judgment  upon 
the  ungrateful  vineyard,  he  concludes  the  parable  by  diwclnfling 
its  application,  "Verily,  the  vineyard  of  Jehovah,  God  of 
hosts,  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  the  phmta- 
tion  of  hia  delight :  and  he  looked  for  judgment^  but  behold 
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tyranny ;  and  for  righteousness,  but  behold  the  cry  of  the  , 
oppressed !"  * 

The  language  of  the  text  admits  of  extension  to  our  own 
times.  It  expostulates  with  Christian  nations,  with  Christian 
communities  of  all  denominations,  with  Christian  families,  and 
with  individual  Christians,  whose  conduct  is  not  correspondent 
with  the  distinguished  benefits  they  eiyoy  under  the  gospel 
dispensation.  It  rebukes  our  national  sins.  It  reproves  our 
private  vices.  Little  are  we  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Divine  displeasure  ia  incurred  even  in  our  own  country  and 
in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  we  are  best  acquainted.  It 
requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  himself  for  an  individual  to 
discover  the  vices  to  which  he  is  addicted,  and  a  more  accurate 
memory  than  many  are  willing  to  exert  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  guilt  which  the  history  of  his  life  unfolds.  Still  greater 
difficulty  attends  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  public 
delinquencies  in  a  small  community;  and  this  difficulty  is 
immeasurably  increased  when  our  inquiries  extend  to  a  whole 
nation.  To  contemplate  the  subject  in  this  light  is  one  way 
of  leading  us  to  perceive  how  justly  we  share  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  how  pointedly  the  words  of 
the  parable  apply  to  us  :  "  What  could  have  been  done  more 
to  my  vineyard  than  I  have  done  unto  it  I  Why,  when  I 
expected  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes  ?"  There  are  some  points  of  view  in  which,  as  a 
nation,  we  may  refer  to  our  measures  and  to  our  condition  as 
bearing  the  fruits  of  Christianity.  There  are  signs,  happily, 
which  indicate  the  growth  of  humanity  and  the  extension  of  a 
more  benignant  spirit.  The  passions  of  men,  which  used  to 
cry  out  for  war  and  bloodshed  abroad,  and  for  bigotry  and 
intolerance  at  home,  are  in  the  process  of  transition  to  a  more 
peacefcQ  and  holy  temperature.  The  cry  of  the  oppressed  is 
not  as  often  as  formerly  raised  in  vain.  The  condition  of  the 
*  Dobflon's  Translation. 
q2 
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many  is  in  a  state  of  advancement  A  movement  is  begim 
conducive  to  their  moral  interests,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  not  be  checked  until  it  has  renovated  their  condition  by 
dispelling  the  darkness  which  broods  over  it,  and  by  illumining 
their  minds  with  the  rays  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  In  these 
and  other  respects  the  vineyard  is  not  neglected.  Some  grapes 
are  produced  It  is  not  quite  a  wilderness.  But  there  are 
parts  of  it  where  poisonous  berries  still  grow,  where  the  plants 
of  the  Lord  are  still  choked  with  the  deadly  nightshade. 
Brambles  and  briers  overrun  the  soil  which  ought  to  produce 
the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Many  of  our  national  vices  shed 
a  pestiferous  influence  around,  destroying  many  a  tender  plant 
that  blooms  under  their  shade.  The  causes  we  must  look  for 
in  various  directions.  One  of  great  magnitude  is  this  : — ^the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  df  the  community  are  unsystematicaUy 
developed ;  their  affections  are  but  half  unfolded ;  their  cha- 
racters are  left  too  much  to  be  formed  by  casual  events  and 
chance  impressions ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  in  the 
dispositions  of  most  men  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  and  con- 
sistency. With  something  that  is  good,  there  is  something 
else  that  is  of  a  contrary  description.  With  parts  of  their 
intellectual  powers  and  moral  affections  cultivated,  there  are 
other  parts  of  their  nature  either  altogether  imdeveloped  or  in 
a  state  of  disorder.  It  is  to  these  defects  that  we  ascribe  the 
growth  of  those  wild  and  lawless  propensities  which  are  so 
fruitful  of  crime,  and  bring  us  so  often  under  the  just  con- 
demnation of  God  for  leaving  His  vineyard  to  run  to  waste, 
instead  of  bringing  every  part  of  it  into  a  state  of  culture  and 
productiveness.  The  work  that  is  to  be  performed  lays  a  task 
upon  alL  !N'one  can  purchase  a  remission  of  this  labour.  It 
cannot  be  performed  by  substitute.  The  earth  has  been  made 
luxuriant  enough  to  yield  her  fruits  for  the  supply  of  our 
temporal  wants  with  little  or  no  exertion.  Not  so  the  mind ; 
not  so  the  souL     Their  powers  cannot  be  unfolded  without 
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arduous  exercise ;  their  blossoms  and  fruits  cannot  be  matured 
without  careful  culture.  The  harvest  of  the  earth  is  annual ; 
the  fSailure  and  desolation  of  one  year  may  be  repaired  by  the 
luxuriance  of  another ;  but  the  harvest  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
is  perennial  Any  blight  in  their  fruits  is  a  permanent  devas- 
tation. It  ever  diminishes  their  power  to  receive  happiness ; 
it  takes  away  their  perception  of  heavenly  glory ;  it  tortures 
them  with  dark  and  guilty  thoughts,  fills  the  i^ections  with 
tormenting  conflicts,  and  makes  their  existence  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  the  worm  that  dieth  not 

To  avoid  being  placed  in  such  a  situation,  from  which  none 
can  escape  who  neglect  the  duties  of  the  vineyard,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  pluck  up  whatever  produces  wild  grapes, 
and  carefully  nourish  those  choice  plants  which  bring  forth 
excellent  fruit 

The  way  in  which  this  object  is  to  be  promoted  comes  next 
under  consideration ;  and  in  order  to  concentrate  our  thoughts 
and  meditations,  I  will  state  in  a  very  few  words,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  imperfect,  what  strikes  me  as  comprising  the 
chief  and  most  important  rule  to  keep  in  view  in  all  our  pur- 
poses and  concerns.  It  is  briefly  this — ^viz.,  the  cultivation  of 
right  pursuits  in  a  right  spirit  To  bring  both  parts  of  this 
direction  more  clearly  out,  I  shall  take  them  separately.    And, 

1st  I  shall  insist  upon  the  cultivation  of  right  pursuits. 
Our  pursuits  admit  of  one  obvious  division  which  separates 
them  into  two  classes — our  necessary  avocations,  and  the  em- 
ployments of  our  leisure  hours.  Over  the  first  class  most  men 
have  little  or  no  control  Their  occupations  are  generally 
selected  for  them  before  they  are  capable  of  judging  how  far 
they  may  suit  their  tastes  and  inclinations.  The  plastic  power 
of  the  mind  which,  in  a  state  of  immaturity,  renders  it  capable 
of  adapting  itself  to  almost  any  circumstances,  removes  almost 
every  evil  consequence  which  might  otherwise  result  from  its 
own  passiveness  in  a  matter  of  such  apparent  importance  to 
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the  happinese  of  life.  Traming  and  habit  generally  eonquer 
slight  repugnances,  and  render  that  easy  and  agreeable  which 
might  originally  have  been  of  a  contrary  nature.  The  instances 
are  comparatively  rare  in  which  men  quarrel  with  the  occupa- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  early  life.  The 
choice  of  employment  is  so  generaUy  determined  by  other  con* 
siderations  than  those  which  affect  the  inclinations,  as  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  comparatively  little  moment  in  what  that  choice, 
results,  provided  the  occupation  be  not  unfavourable  to  good 
morals.  Indeed,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  desirable  rather 
to  train  the  inclinations  of  the  young  to  employments  that 
are  considered  proper  for  them,  than  to  be  guided  by  their 
crude  notions  and  accidental  fancies.  Mistakes  can  rarely 
be  committed  in  this  matter,  if  only  ordinary  judgment  is 
used.  The  ductility  of  the  will  and  the  versatility  of  the 
powers  and  tastes  overcome  many  difficulties. 

The  variety  of  human  occupations  suggests  a  fund  of  inte- 
resting considerations.  To  see  so  many  millions  of  minds 
applying  themselves  to  pursuits  so  different,  yet  all  tending 
to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  affords  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  means  so  diversified  to  one 
simple  end.  Labour,  if  originally  entailed  upon  man  as  a 
punishment^  is  yet  made,  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  Almighty 
Goodness,  one  of  His  greatest  blessings.  Where  more  is  not 
exacted  than  is  compatible  with  health  and  a  proper  degree 
of  relaxation,  occupation  is  the  preserver  of  virtue,  the  cause 
of  cheerfiilnesB,  and  the  only  instrument  for  attaining  anything 
that  is  valuable  either  for  this  world  or  the  next 

So  much  for  our  common,  our  necessary  avocations.  The 
next  class  are  more  under  our  individual  control,  and  the  con* 
sequence  is,  in  our  present,  unadvanced  state,  they  are  more 
abused.  There  is  hardly  anything  we  possess  so  completely 
within  our  power  as  our  leisure  hours.  They  take  their  ch»- 
racter  from  our  own.     They  are  grave  or  gay,  trifling  or 
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severely  stndiouSy  according  to  our  respectiye  tastes.  ^'Teli 
me  how  a  man  spends  his  leisure,"  said  a  philosopher,  *'and 
I  will  tell  you  what  his  character  is."  It  is,  indeed,  its  hest 
barometer.  Its  indications  may  not  be  infallible,  but  ttiey 
will  generally  be  pretty  correct  The  characteristic  features 
of  an  individual  must  be  pointed  out  by  those  pursuits,  whether 
sordid  or  intemperate,  or  elevating  and  studious,  which  occupy 
the  hands  and  head  when  freed  from  their  ordinary  labours. 
Can  we  mistake  the  habits  of  the  man  who  spends  his  spare 
hours  in  training  his  children  to  notice  the  works  of  God,  to 
cultivate  the  productions  of  nature,  or  to  tender  their  minds 
familiar  with  the  progress  of  science  and  art  1  Can  we  mis- 
apprehend the  bias  of  his  tastes  who  devotes  his  leisure  to 
improving  studies,  and  forgets  not  among  his  other  reading 
that  the  Scri|)tures  contain  the  knowledge  of  salvation  ?  Can 
we  fail  to  appreciate  his  domestic  excellence  who  delights  to 
assemble  his  fsunily  around  him,  to  cultivate  their  affections, 
and  lead  them  to  the  altar  of  religion  1  The  marks  of  what  is 
worthy  and  good  are  as  deeply  impressed  upon  such  characters, 
as  degradation  and  guilt  upon  ihose  unfortunate  beings  whose 
pursuits  are  intemperate  and  whose  habits  are  dissolute,  who 
bring  forth  poisonous  berries  instead  of  good  fruits. 

But,  2ndly.  It  is  not  merely  the  cultivation  of  right  pursuits 
that  is  required.  They  must  be  cultivated  in  a  right  spirit. 
The  ordinary  occupations  of  our  lives  are  generally  right, 
because  we  have  litfcle  or  no  choice  in  them.  The  only  merit 
derivable  from  them  consists  in  their  exact  performance,  whidh 
secures  the  conscience  from  those. self-upboraidings  that  follow 
their  procrastination  or  neglect.  There  is,  however,  a  difference 
in  the  views  and  temper  with  which  men  pursue  their  worldly 
callings.  Some  make  gain  their  only  object ;  others,  fame ; 
modifications  of  which  feelings  must,  and  may,  legitimately 
enter  into  our  considerations  even  in  our  disposal  of  our  hours 
of  relaxation.    But  these  feelings  should  be  qualified  by  emo- 
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tions  which  open  the  heart  to  the  views  and  sympathies  of 
others,  and  vindicate  our  alliance  with  the  Eternal  Mind 
Unless  we  place  our  own  interest  and  pleasure,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  primary  impulses  of  action,  under  the 
government  of  superior  motives,  the  mind  will  in  time  become 
callous,  lose  its  sense  of  the  future  in  the  absorbing  demands 
of  present  attention,  and  sink  into  imbecility,  inanity  or  guilt 
I  remember  reading  a  well-authenticated  account  of  a  cele- 
brated individual,  Herman  Groltz,  who  became  the  victim  of 
this  absorbing  influence  in  a  degree  which  so  well  iRustrates 
what  I  wish  to  say  under  this  head,  that  I  will  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  it.  '^  This  remarkable  man  passed  many  years  in 
anatomical  examination  of  that  delicate  viscus,  the  dead  brain, 
endeavouring  to  discover  some  coincidence  between  its  mar- 
vellous structure  and  its  important  use^.  To  this  end  the 
whole  concentrated  force  of  his  acute  intellect  was  directed. 
Sometimes  he  was  elevated  by  the  hope  that  he  had  ascertained 
the  force  of  the  reasoning  fiEiculty  and  the  seat  in  which  the 
passions  are  generated;  but  these  gleams  of  success  were 
transient,  and  were  succeeded  by  total  obscurity.  At  one 
period,  he  conceived  that  he  had  actually  drawn  aside  the 
curtain  and  beheld  the  mysterious  processes  that  are  performed 
in  the  occult  laboratory  of  nature ;  but  he  found  and  confessed 
himself  deceived.  *  Exhausted  by  these  sudden  alternations 
of  hope  and  disappointment,  the  fabric  of  his  understanding 
gave  way,  and,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  he  destroyed  himself 
in  his  dissecting-room.  Before  he  committed  the  fetal  act 
which  deprived  him  of  life,^he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  these 
impressive  words :  *  For  more  than  twenty  tedious  years  I 
have  pursued  a  phantom,  an  ignis  fatwus^  that  has  decoyed 
me  into  ruin  and  misery.  My  vision  has  become  so  dim  that 
I  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  objects  of  my  research ;  my 
hand  is  too  tremulgus  to  hold  the  scalpel  Confined  in  this 
charnel-house,  I  have  been  estranged  from  Nature's  fair  and 
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inviting  prospects;  I  have  cultivated  no  man's  friendship, 
nor  sought  for  the  affections  of  woman ;  I  have,  indeed,  read 
of  the  charms  of  society,  the  delight  of  domestic  joys ;  hut  I 
haVe  heen  a  solitary  student ;  water  has  heen  my  only  beverage. 
To  live  longer  is  useless.  The  past  has  been  misemployed ; 
the  present  is  wearisome ;  and  I  will  anticipate  the  future.'" 

Now,  in  the  melancholy  case  of  this  unfortunate  man,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  pursuit  itself,  to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  to 
call  for  condemnation.  It  was  praiseworthy,  useful  and  phi- 
losophical The  ardour  and  self-denial  with  which  it  was 
conducted,  were  elements  of  a  great  character.  The  annals 
of  scientific  investigation  furnish  but  few  instances  of  such 
extreme  voluntary  privation  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  a 
great  object  The  one  single  cause  of  all  the  distressing  con- 
sequences to  which  it  led,  arose  out  of  the  absence  of  what  I 
am  recommending.  The  pursuit  was  not  conducted  in  a  right 
spirit.  It  was  made  the  first,  the  last,  the  only  object  of  life. 
Its  importance  was  so  magnified  in  the  mind  of  the  unfortu- 
nate philosopher,  that  he  sacrificed  all  his  powers  to  it,  and 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  that  serene  Christian  spirit  which 
would  have  acted  as  a  salutary  check  to  the  excessive  absorp- 
tion of  his  thoughts,  and,  in  the  failure  of  his  expectations, 
would  have  counteracted  the  depression  of  his  spirits.  Had 
his  mind  been  better  regulated,  he  would  not  have  been  the 
victim  of  disappointment  and  despair ;  he  would  not  have  had 
to  say  in  the  destruction  of  his  hopes — "What  could  have 
been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  than  I  have  done  in  it  ?  Why, 
when  I  expected  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it 
forth  poisonous  berries  1" 

The  lesson  inculcated  by  such  an  example  is  instructive. 
It  is  more  instructive  than  if  the  victim  had  been  also  the 
victim  of  sin.  Instances  of  the  evil  consequences  of  debasing 
habits  are  fEuniliar  to  alL  Their  ill  effects  are  stamped  in 
legible  lines  upon  their  characters.   In  such  cases  there  is  not 
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only  the  absence  of  a  right  spirit,  but  the  presence  and  infla- 
ence  of  a  bad  pursuit  to  aid  one  another  in  degenerating  the 
thoughts  and  affections.  Two  evils  then  require  correction. 
Both  the  pursuit  and  the  inclinations  must  undergo  a  change 
before  any  improvement  can  be  effected  The  inculcation  of 
a  right  spirit  may  induce  a  change  in  the  conduct,  but  degrad* 
ing  habits  are  altogether  incompatible  with  a  proper  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  and  must  be  eradicated;  otherwise  no  moral 
alteration  can  commence ;  the  distress  and  wretchedness  attend- 
ant upon  such  a  depraved  state  will  inevitably  continue  till 
death  takes  its  victim. 

The  application  of  a  right  spirit  to  pursuits  of  a  landable 
kind  is  what  is  much  wanted  in  society  at  large.  Thousands 
whose  lives  are  to  a  high  degree  blameless,  and  whose  general 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling  is  virtuous,  languish  under  a  sense 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  wear  away  their  lives  in  a  spirit  of  fint- 
folness  and  disappointment  Investigate  the  cause  of  this 
anomaly,  and  you  wiU  find  that  such  persons  have  not  formed 
their  plans  with  a  view  to  any  distinct  and  proper  end ;  they 
have  no  object  in  their  occupations,  no  regulator  of  their  pur- 
suits. Though  usefulness  and  benevolence  and  religion  may 
all  enter  into  their  motives  and  conduct^  yet,  not  having 
accustomed  themselves  to  fix  upon  the  attainment  of  a  scoe- 
cession  of  objects  connected  with  any  or  all  of  those  purposes, 
they  act  without  a  rudder,  they  sail  without  a  compass ;  the 
pilot-spirit  being  wanting,  no  wonder  they  are  tossed  to  and 
fro  on  the  ocean  of  life. 

I  have  refrained  in  these  observations  to  speak  of  religion 
as  the  preserver  from  those  miseries  into  which  individuals 
fall  who  do  not  make  it  an  object  of  their  life  to  cultivate 
right  pursuits  in  a  right  spirit ;  and  I  have  refrained  fixim  it 
because  I  have  known  religious  persons  fieJl  into  the  very 
same  error.  The  cultivation  of  religion  is,  doubtless,  an  in- 
dispensable safeguard  to  right  conduct,  but  the  principle, 
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though  a  part  of  religion,  is  a  principle  which  must  be  dis- 
tinctly cultivated.  To  call  everything  religion  which  is  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  a  useful  and  perfect  character,  is 
just  and  proper ;  but  it  is  a  practice  which  throws  great  con- 
fusion into  the  ideas  of  men  relative  to  their  Christian  duties, 
and  often  misleads  by  making  individuals  think  themselves 
religious  when  their  knowledge  and  practice  are  both  extremely 
imperfect 

Fixed  principles  of  Christian  duty  carried  into  laudable 
pursuits  will  form  the  best  and  safest  guide  to  the  direction 
and  cultivation  of  them.  Under  their  influence  cheerfulness 
and  vigour  of  mind  will  be  most  surely  promoted ;  mental 
depressions  will  be  counteracted;  disappointments  will  not 
be  fatal  to  our  peace ;  and  we  shall  not  often  have  occasion  to 
ask,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  when  reviewing  the  state  of  our 
minds  or  the  end  of  our  pursuits,  "Why,  when  I  looked 
that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  poisonous 
berries  V" 


SIN  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

BT    REV.    CHARLES   CLARKE. 


1  John  iii.  4  : 


''Whosoever  oommitteth  sin  transgresseth  also  the  law;   for  sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law." 

It  is  probable  that  some  kind  of  protest  against  the  doctrine 
of  natural  depravity  was  needed,  if  only  that  it  might  serve 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  true  nature  of  sin  before  the  human 
mind,  and  of  checking  false  and  injurious  conceptions  as  to 
the  character  and  government  of  God.  It  was  unlikely  on  the 
face  of  it  that  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  could  bring  upon 
their  children  the  anger  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  this  sin  of 
itself  would  be  sufficient  to  involve  them  in  ruin ;  and  when 
it  was  found  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  countenance  the  doc- 
trine of  inherited  depravity,  it  became  necessary  that  it  should 
be  plainly  urged  that  they  are  our  own  sins  in  which  we  are 
concerned, — ^that  it  is  by  these  we  are  injured,  and  only  by 
these  that  we  can  permanently  suffer.  Accordingly,  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  Christians  have  perseveringly  taught  that  sin 
is  necessarily  actual,  "  that  it  is  the  transgression  of  the  law ;" 
and  they  have  opposed  those  articles  of  fstith  which  affirm  that 
mankind  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God  by  reason  of  Adam*s 
transgression. 

In  our  church,  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity 
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is  a  distinguishing  feature  and  characteristic.    We  do  not  deny, 
I  believe,  from  mere  wantonness  or  in  the  spirit  of  opposition ; 
we  deny  from  the  love  of  truth,  and  because  we  suppose  that 
only  evil  can  result  from  the  popular  notions.     Moreover,  our 
opposition  to  this  doctrine  is  founded  partly  on  the  knowledge 
we  have  that  men  are  incurably  prone  to  neglect  the  due  con- 
sideration of  those  matters  which  do  chiefly  concern  them,  and 
to  be  much  absorbed  with  those  matters  about  which  they  are 
not  obliged  to  give  themselves  great  trouble, — ^to  think,  for 
example,  of  natural  depravity  and  how  it  came  about  that 
Grod's  anger  rests  upon  them  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  to  pay 
but  little  attention  to  their  own  present  motives  and  conduct 
In  this  discourse  I  shall  speak  of  the  consequences  of  sin, 
and  I  wish  to  refer  at  the  beginning  to  the  subject  of  natural 
depravity,  in  order  that  I  may  offer  a  few  remarks  that  will 
tend  to  qualify  the  views  and  principles  which,  as  I  have  said, 
are  upheld  by  our  branch  of  the  Christian  churcL     Observe, 
I  cannot  deny  those  views  and  principles,  I  cannot  propose 
that  they  should  be  set  aside ;  but  I  think  that  the  remarks 
I  shall  offer  will  qualify  them  in  some  measure. 

It  is  easy  to  pass  from  the  denial  of  natural  depravity  to  the 
belief  that  personally  we  are  not  much  affected  by  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  mankind — that  it  is  enough  that  we 
look  to  ourselves — ^that  they  are  only  our  own  actual  trans- 
gressions about  which  we  need  care.     The  danger  lies  in  our 
forgetting  that  by  myriads  of  the  most  subtle  links  we  are 
connected  with  all  past  generations  and  with  all  the  existing 
generations  of  men.     True,  indeed,  it  is  that  Grod  does  not 
visit  and  afflict  us  with  direct  anger  and  wrath  on  account  of 
transactions  which  took  place  before  we  were  bom ;  it  is  alto- 
gether true  that  He  does  not  commit  infants  and  children  to 
a  yawning  and  dreadful  hell  on  account  of  a  corrupt  nature 
which  they  inherited ;  and  we  are  bound  to  tell  precisely  what 
we  believe  •when  discoursing  of  these  subjects.     On  the  other 
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hand,  however,  if  we  are  not  penally  liable  for  the  sins  of  the 
human  race,  nor  called  to  repent  of  those  sins, — ^if  they  should 
not  afflict  us  with  remorse,  as  in  fact  they  cannot, — we  are 
none  the  less  on  these  grounds  affected  by  them.  There  are 
senses  in  which  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children,  in  which  the  innocent  do  suffer  by  means  of  and  in 
consequence  of  the  guilt  of  the  guilty.  And  I  fear  lest  this 
important  truth  should  become  buried  under  our  denials ;  lest 
we  should  deem  ourselves  free,  independent,  separate  £rom 
mankind,  and  thus  oppose  practically  the  course  of  the  Divine 
government  How  to  speak  of  the  evil  influences  of  a  sinful 
race  upon  aU  who  come  to  share  in  its  history  is  not  dear. 
Many  theologians  rush  fiercely  to  a  dreadful  extreme  at  once, 
and  they  say  that  conscience  is  unhealthy  and  abnormal  in  its 
action,  that  every  child  has  a  taint  in  the  constitution  of  its 
being,  and  must  do  wrong  and  evU  continually.  This  is  worse 
than  being  silent ;  this  does  not  rightly  inform.  We  are  not 
afiEected  by  others  in  that  dreadful  way ;  they  affect  us  laiher 
by  means  of  the  circumstances  they  create,  the  social  and  other 
influences  they  provide  for  us,  and  amidst  which  we  are  placed. 
For  circumstances  have  great  power  in  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter, notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  against  Bobeit 
Owen  for  his  opinions  on  this  subject  Circumstances  have 
great  power ;  no  man  can  rise  above  and  be  altogethw  inde- 
pend^it  of  them.  It  is  a  weak  and  worthless  character  that 
is  wholly  fdrmed  by  circumstances,  and  which  contributes  no 
energy  of  its  own,  but  is  ready  to  accept  whatever  impressiaBS 
may  come  to  it  from,  men  and  things. ,  Therefore  we  do  not 
say  that  man  should  be  governed  entirely  by  circumstances ; 
but  our  belief  is  that  none  can  cast  himself  loose  from  the 
effects  which  country^  language,  public  laws  and  manners,  tra- 
dition and  history,  are  adapted  to  produce  in  his  mind ;  none 
can  cast  himself  loose,  and  act  under  the  guidance  of  oon- 
science  and  pure  reason,  and  seem  to  belong  to  all  times  and 
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countries  alike.   Long  before  -we  can  speak,  we  are  provided  for 
in  several  important  particulars.     In  effect,  certain  boundaries 
are  laid  down,  within  which  what  we  have  of  freedom  is  to  be 
exercised.     Our  lot,  whether  it  shall  be  pleasing  or  painful, 
elevating  or  depressing,  is  virtually  determined,  and  our  career 
will  be  marked  by  signs  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
which  attended  our  earlier  steps.     We  learn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  we  know  by  actual  experience,  by  the  use  of  eyes 
and  ears,  and  from  our  own  consciousness,  that  men  have  lost 
innocence  and  happiness.     And  our  share  in  this  calamity 
does  not  consist,  as  is  ignorantly  asserted,  of  a  tainted  nature, 
of  an  unhealthy  conscience,  but  we  are  bom  to  defective  out- 
ward arrangements.    We  see  the  signs  and  we  hear  the  soimds 
of  disorder  and  wretchedness.     The  guides  we  get  are  weak 
and  incompetent     We  are  bom  into  habits  and  customs  as 
into  a  skin,  and  are  as  certain  to  be  enfeebled  by  the  moral 
sickness  as  we  are  to  be  helped  by  the  limited  knowledge  of 
that  time  to  which  we  belong.     Beside  evils  which  are  more 
obvious,  there  are  those  which  arise  &om  the  want  of  balance 
and  due  health  in  the  mental  and  bodily  constitution.    For  of 
what  consequence  is  it  to  any  human  creature  whether  he  is 
in  truth  an  inheritor  of  natural  depravity,  or  doomed  to  bear 
about  with  him  an  assemblage  of  untamed  forces,  from  which 
nothing  that  is  very  saintly,  without  despairing  effort  and  the 
immediate  help  of  Grod,  can  ever  come  1    It  might  as  well  be 
a  depraved  nature  as  a  lot  of  "  proclivities"  to  evil  which  you 
have  the  utmost  difficulty  to  bear  up  against     On  the  part  of 
all  but  the  most  highly  favoured,  it  is  an  instance  perhaps  of 
over-refinement  to  protest  that  they  are  not  depraved  from 
birth ;  when  &om  birth  they  possess  but  little  of  that  power 
of  self-control  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  peace,  the 
feeling  of  safety  and  of  self-respect   That  the  sins  of  one  gene- 
ration shall  publish  themselves  in  the  suffering  and  degradation 
of  another,  seems  to  be  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Divine 
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government ;  and  tliis  is  illustrated  in  the  life  of  nations,  of 
families  and  of  individuals.  The  Jews  were  more  highly 
favoured  than  any  other  people.  They  were  great  by  means 
of  their  religious  endowments  and  the  help  and  blessing  of 
God.  They  did  not  value  their  privileges  and  opportunities ; 
they  were  very  wicked ;  and  they  became  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  have  a  name  which  suggests  a  histoiy 
and  associations  by  which  we  ara  thriUed.  They  have  rank 
as  a  people,  but  no  country.  They  sinned  in  their  rejection 
of  Christ,  in  their  long  practical  and  dismal  denial  of  God,  and 
they  were  left  to  the  things  and  to  the  service  after  which  they 
lusted.  What,  it  might  be  asked,  has  any  infant  bom  of 
Jewish  parents,  to  do  with  the  sins  of  his  nation  ?  He  cannot 
have  been  a  sinner  by  proxy ;  he  is  not  inherently  depraved ; 
he  brings  a  healthy  conscience ; — ^why,  then,  should  he  have 
to  read  the  history  of  Gt)d's  dealings  with  his  nation  as  a 
golden  dream  of  the  past,  and  find  himself  and  his  people 
without  a  home  on  the  earth  ?  He  did  not  deny  Christ.  He 
did  not  take  part  with  idolaters.  He  is  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury :  why  should  he  suffer  from  the  affiction  of  his  people, 
which  is  very  real,  however  it  may  be  glossed  over  ?  The  sins 
of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children.  There  is,  as  we 
say,  no  natural  depravity ;  but  there  is  almost  a  necessity  that 
the  child  shall  be  as  the  parents,  and  see  things  in  the  same 
lights  as  those  in  which  they  see  them.  He  is  bom  into 
certain  habits,  obstinacies,  trading  instincts,  passionate  dislikes, 
invincible  prejudices,  as  into  a  skin  which  he  cannot  cast,  and 
he  becomes  as  the  rest,  an  inheritor  of  the  noblest  and  most 
thrilling  of  all  histories  (such  through  the  presence  of  Grod 
therein,  and  the  few  godly  men  whose  names  are  embalmed  in 
the  Old-Testament  Scriptures),  and  one  of  a  nation  which  has 
no  country. 

The  view  I  am  trying  to  explain  is  illustrated  in  the  life  of 
persons,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  nations.     A  <x>urse  of  pro- 
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fligacy,  of  lying  and  dishonesty,  on  the  part  of  a  father,  may 

bring  a  whole  family  to  rain.     Families  are  sometimes  thus 

brought  to  ruin  by  the  selfishness  and  the  guilt  of  one  man. 

Property  diminishes  and  is  lost ;  the  good  name  is  forfeited ; 

there  is  a  steady  descent  until  the  grave  opens  to  receive  the 

offender.    His  children  preserve  for  a  while  signs  Of  the  station 

in  life  which  was  theirs,  and  do  not  fall  utterly  with  the 

father;  but  they  have  los^  hope  and  courage;  they  cannot 

look  straight  at  the  people  they  have  known ;  they  seek  other 

society  and  lower ;  and  their  children  are  obliged  to  begin  life 

without  the  aids  which  might  but  a  few  years  before  have 

been  anticipated  for  them.     It  is  certain  that  the  children,  in 

the  case  supposed  of  ^the  third  generation,  had  no  inwrought 

corruption  or  guiltiness ;  but  the  family  into  which  they  were 

bom  was  under  a  cloud ;  it  had  fallen ;  and  into  the  condition, 

the  history,  the  struggles,  and  perhaps  despair,  of  the  family, 

the  children  are  bom,  as  into  a  skin  they  cannot  cast     I  am 

not  speaking,  it  is  right  to  remark,  of  absolute  laws  which  can 

never  be  departed  from,  but  only  of  great  probabilities,  and 

these  are,  I  believe,  as  I  have  presented  them.     And  it  is 

here  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  a  virtuous 

course  is  discovered.     If  only  our  own  happiness  and  welfeure 

were  at  stake,  we  might  sacrifice  each,  as  there  is  no  law  to 

bind  any  one  to  promote  his  own  happiness  and  welfare  if  he 

would  rather  not     We  are  members  one  of  another ;  those 

who  are  connected  with  us  do  suffer  in  consequence  of  our 

sin,  and  they  are  helped  by  our  virtue.     When  Christianity 

is  better  known  and  practised,  means  will  be  enjoyed  by  all 

for  the  elevation  of  life  and  conduct  which  are  now  not  dreamt 

o^  and  diseases  of  the  body  and  evil  tendencies  of  the  mind 

and  heart  will  be  less  terrible  and  appalling.    Man  cannot 

ain  alone,  nor  be  virtuous  alone.     Others  are  dragged  down, 

others  are  raised  by  him,  according  as  he  is  a  servant  of  the 

Devil  or  a  child  of  God. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Nevertheless^  sin,  in  the  proper  meaning  thereof  is  the 
trongression  of  the  law.  Whatever  liabilities  to  sin  there  may 
he  within  ns,  in  whatever  degree  we  may  be  met  by  adverse 
influences  from  the  first,  we  cannot  be  guilty  before  God  until 
we  have  knowingly  and  deliberately  accepted  the  service  which 
is  not  His,  and  gone  contrary  to  the  light  that  was  in  us. 

It  is  in  this  state  of  actual  transgression  that  we  are  dedared 
to  be.  And  the  history  of  our  redemption  settles  upon  a  con- 
dition of  revolt  which  we  need  as  a  preliminary  fact  to  explain 
the  whole  text  of  Scripture.  The  sacred  books  are  full  of 
particulars  which  relate  to  our  sad  condition  j  they  represent 
us  as  having  fallen,  as  having  forsaken  l^e  right  way,  as  being 
exposed  to  dangers  firom  which  only  thq  mercy  and  the  grace 
of  God  can  rescue  us.  K  unhappily  we  should  forget  this 
central  and  preliminary  feet,  we  shall  find  but  little  in  the 
Scriptures  by  which  we  may  be  benefited.  They  are  written, 
not  for  philosophers  and  speculative  thinkers,  if  such  there 
are,  tmconscious  that  there  is  that  within  them  which  is  at 
trar  with  aU  good ;  they  are  written  for  those  who  know  that 
they  have  erred  from  the  right  way^  who  need  salvation,  and 
in  whose  present  and  everlasting  welfere  God  is  deeply  con- 
oemed. 

It  is  difficult,  I  know,  with  our  refinements,  to  enter  into 
the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  to  view  the  particulars  recorded 
therein  aright.  Sin  comes  to  be  thought  and  spoken  of  with 
composure  and  complacency,  as  a  t^ing  which  may  be  endured, 
— ^as,  on  the  whole,  not  the  woi«t  evil  which  might  be  named. 
Some  of  us  have  known  sin  long,  and  slept  soundly  notwith- 
standing. Then  it  is  described  in  gen^^als  and  made  inde- 
finite ;  its  penalties  seem  remote  end  uncertain.  To  feel  and 
Express  anxiety  and  alarm  on  account  of  sin,  might  be  oon- 
sistent  with  Scripture,  but  also  it  would  be  unusual  or  fanati- 
cal, we  are  disposed  to  believe.  I  think  that  the  seriptaral 
view  is  the  right  one ;  and  that  the  indifierence  (as  to  tiiie  «vil 
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of  sin)  of  many  who  worship  God,  is  not  right  In  mercy  to 
ourselves,  let  us  look  to  our  condition,  and  see  whether  we 
may  not  undergo  renovation, — ^whether  body,  soul  and  spirit 
may  not  £nd  new  life  and  opportunity  in  the  service  of  our 
Gk)d. 

In  the  accounts  of  sm  with  which  we  may  inform  ourselves 
or  be  informed  by  others,  Ihere  will  be  found,  in  all  likelihood, 
references  to  social  laws  and  customs,  and  we  should  take 
pains  to  prevent  these  from  standing  in  the  place  of  Divine 
law.  In  an  artificial  state  of  society  such  as  that  in  which  we 
live,  it  is  possible  to  grow  uneasy  in  our  minds,  to  wish  for 
reformation  and  improvement,  and  all  the  while  not  think  of 
a  sin^e  law  of  God  which  we  have  broken.  Beligion  runs 
into  wild,  unnatural  and  unlovely  growths.  Sometimes  it  is 
voraeious  belief  of  that  which  is  meaningless,  and  to  reason 
incredible;  sometimes  it  is  the  performance  of  ceremonies 
that  can  do  no  good,  and  the  keeping  special  days  and  seasons 
sacred;  sometimes  it  is  frenzy,  uncharitableness,  and  very 
keen  and  ardent  dislike  of  those  who  differ  from  us ;  very 
generally,  as  we  behold  it,  religion  means  a  thorough  and  con- 
stant support  of  whatever  is  conventional  It  puts  its  seal, 
its  stamp  of  approval,  to  conformity  and  servility  to  old  usages 
and  customs,  and  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  done  by  the  free, 
unconventional  spirit ;  and  a  man  awakening  from  a  state  of 
indifference  and  great  neglect  of  duty  is  liable  to  be  set  sum- 
marily in  a  wrong  course.  "  Ah !"  he  might  say,  "  my  life 
has  been  a  useless  affair  at  best.  I  have  grown  up  and  lived 
these  naany  years,  and  am  now  declining  in  strength.  The 
earthly  end  of  the  whole  business,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
cannot  be  distant  I  have  sons  and  daughters  round  me,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  they  have  never  discovered  in  me  respect  or 
reverence  for  anything  or  any  person  except  on  grounds  con- 
nected exclusively  with  the  present  hfe.  They  have  had  good 
books,   proper  books,  and  they  have  seen  me  at  chapel  or 

r2 
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cliuich;  but  they  have  known  that  neither  the  books  nor 
chapel  nor  church  touched  any  business  of  mine,  or  in  which 
I  felt  interest  The  things  I  have  really  cared  about  they 
well  know.  I  have  risen  early  and  sat  up  late  to  secure  pros- 
perity ;  I  have  seen  to  their  grammar  and  arithmetic ;  slightly 
also  to  their  manners.  I  have  been  always  tiying  to  set  or 
keep  them  right  in  such  matters ;  but  up  to  this  time,  as  £bh 
as  earnest,  spontaneous  word  of  mine  goes,  they  do  not  know 
that  I  have  a  Grod  :  if  they  know  it  at  all,  they  guess  it  They 
do  not  know  that  I  have  a  religion,  or  that  I  care  about  reli- 
gion. I  may  as  well  have  been  a  mill-horse ;  for  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  a  patience  like  his  my  particular  work,  and  have 
done  little  else.  It  is  time  to  see  if  a  better  use  may  not  be 
made  of  the  life  which  God  has  given  me.  Plainly  I  cannot 
afford  to  trifle  and  be  careless  any  longer.  I  must  strive  to 
put  my  house  in  order."  It  is  at  this  point  in  his  career  that 
the  customs  and  habits  of  people  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  religious  present  themselves,  and  that  the  man  is  in 
danger  of  TnifltAlriTig  those  customs  and  habits  for  the  laws  of 
God  He  has  committed  real  sin  and  factitious  sin  through 
life,  injured  his  own  nature,  and  practically  been  in  opposition 
to  certain  social  proprieties ;  and  now  there  is  danger  lest  he 
should  attempt  to  meet  by  hot  zeal  the  demands  of  society 
and  forget  his  account  with  God.  Nor  can  I  tell  how  mistakes 
such  as  this  are  by  our  own  means  to  be  prevented.  My 
impression  is,  that  they  will  never  be  prevented  until  God 
grants  us  to  see  as  He  sees  what  our  state  is  and  what  our 
danger.  I  fear  that  men  too  often  make  light  of  that  great 
change  which  should  be  accomplished  within  them,  and  ima- 
gine that  it  is  enough  that  they  at  last,  when  almost  worn  out 
and,  quite  alarmed,  give  up  a  few  indulgences,  shew  a  little 
strictness  and  carefulness  in  their  speech,  attend  worship 
oftener,  read  the  Bible  sometimes,  instead  of  the  newspaper 
and  novel,  and  pay  a  few  subscriptions  for  benevolent  and 
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other  objects.     These  are  conventional  ways  in  which  to  be 
religions,  and  they  are  not  difficult ; — as  indeed  they  should 
not  be,  for  in  themselves  they  are  not  incompatible  with  cor- 
rupt affections  and  eager  selfishness.     Such  things  may  be 
done  whilst  the  character  of  the  man  remains  what  it  was ; 
clearly  none  the  better  for  the  new  element  of  prudence  which 
sways  it.     And  precisely  this  is  the  difficulty  which  is  en- 
countered by  all  who  would  speak  of  redemption  from  sin. 
There  are  certain  formal  and  much  approved  types  or  patterns 
of  what  is  accounted  good,  and  deflections  from  these  are 
named  sin ;  whilst  the  evil  itself,  which  eats  into  and  destroys 
all  true  life,  is  scarcely  half  felt,  and  can  be  opposed  by  no 
adequate  remedy.     I  have  said  that  mistakes  such  as  these 
will  never  be  prevented  until  Grod  grants  us  to  see  as  He  sees 
what  our  state  is  and  what  our  danger.     I  now  add  that  we 
are  responsible  for  the  use  of  means ;  and  among  these  I 
reckon  as  most  important,  1st,  meditation ; — earnest  unflinch- 
ing inquiry  as  to  what  we  are,  whom  we  serve,  and  whither 
we  are  bound.     2ndly,  The  honest,  manly,  just  and  faithful 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  from  which  evidence  like  that  which  I 
shall  now  quote  concerning  our  condition  may  be  gathered 
by  all  who  would  free  themselves  from  delusions. 

"  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  eviL"* 

"  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  gi^e  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  ft 

"  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance."t 

"  For  to  be  carnally-minded  is  death ;  but  tx)  be  spiritually- 
minded  ifi  life  and  peace.     Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 

*  John  iii.  19.  f  Matt.  xvi.  26.  t  Luke  v.  82. 
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against  God  :  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be."  * 

"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faitbfdl 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness. If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make 
him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us.**t 

*  Romans  viii.  6,  7.  f  1  John  L  8—10: 


THE  DESIEE  OF  ALL  NATIONS, 

[sermon  for  ohristmas-tidb.] 

BT     REV.     T.     L.     MARSHALL. 


Hagoai  ii.  7 : 
"And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come." 

Thb  memories  and  associations  that  consecrate  this  season 
of  the  Christian  year  naturally  lead  our  thoughts  back  to  the 
birth-time  of  Christianity ;  and  although  there  is  no  sufficient 
historical  evidence  to  prove  that  the  25th  of  December  is 
indeed  liie  precise  anniversary  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  yet  we 
would  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  cold  rationalism  reject  all  those 
spiritual  links  that  bind  us  to  the  Church  universal,  but  would 
reverently  unite  with  our  brethren  of  all  parties  in  the  hear 
venly  chant,  ^*  Glory  to  Gk)d  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
good-will  among  men." 

The  words  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophet,  although  they  had 
no  special  reference  to  the  historical  Christ,  suggest  to  us,  as 
a  suitable  subject  for  meditation,  to  trace  some  of  the  earnest 
spiritual  anticipations  that  were  latent  in  the  bett^  heart  of 
the  ancient  world,  to  contemplate  under  a  few  leading  aspects 
the  yearnings  of  the  nations  for  a  Saviour  and  for  aU  that  the 
true  Saviour  alone  could  give,  for  the  great  facts  of  his  life, 
for  the  divine  truths  of  his  teaching. 
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Modern  unbelief  has  here,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  the 
controversy,  altogether  changed  its  ground ;  and  in  our  own 
day  it  is  a  favourite  part  of  the  tactics  of  those  who  would 
resist  the  faith,  to  endeavour  to  rob  it  of  its  divine  significance 
as  the  grandest  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  by  the  production 
of  parallels  in  the  ancient  world  to  all  its  leading  doctrines 
and  ethical  precepts.  These  are  studiously  collected  and 
brought  forward  with  the  plausible  assertion — "  This  Chris- 
tianity of  yours  is  no  such  system  of  God  after  aU,  no  such 
mystery  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  what 
it  professes  to  give  as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  men  had 
attained  before  by  the  light  of  reason  and  the  unassisted  efforts 
of  their  own  minds." 

The  attempts  to  rob  Christianity  in  this  way  of  its  special 
significance  are  not  new ;  they  belong  to  the  very  earliest  as 
well  as  to  our  own  times.  A  philosophical  sceptic  in  the 
second  century  (Celsus),  quoting  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
which  he  exhorts  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  remarked  that  he 
had  found  the  same  precept  in  Plato,  only,  as  he  ventures  to 
add,  ^^It  is  by  the  Grecian  sage  better  and  more  elegantly 
expressed"  And  Gibbon,  having  occasion  to  speak  of  one  of 
Christ's  most  memorable  precepts,  "Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them," — cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  adding,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  way — 
"A  rule  which  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Socrates  400 
years  before  the  publication  of  the  gospeL"  In  like  manner, 
the  maxims  of  Confucius  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  are 
often  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  if  they  were  the  true  son 
from  which  had  proceeded  the  borrowed  lights  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  Then,  again,  it  has  been  said  that  our 
Lord,  who  lived  ever  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  and 
died  among  men  a  martyr  to  the  divine  plan  for  their  salva- 
tion, had  been  educated  and  initiated  in  the  secret  lore  of  the 
Essenes,  and  was  after  all  but  one  of  that  singular  ascetic  sect 
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which  lived  in  seclusion  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
carefully  avoided  all  the  natural  sympathies  and  aifectious,  as 
well  as  the  innocent  amusements  and  puisuits,  of  active  life. 
Ey  others,  again,  rabbinical  parallels  to  the  various  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  the  parables  and  even  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  have  been  adduced  as  sufficient  to  solve  the  problem 
of  Christianity,  to  refute  its  loftier  claims,  and  to  prove  its 
origin  of  earth  and  not  of  heaven. 

l^ow  we  are  quite  disposed  to  grant  that  there  is  a  certain 
element  of  truth  in  these  objections  of  scepticism  which  alone 
could  give  them  any  weight,  and  which  nevertheless  may 
easily  be  turned  to  the  service  of  the  Cross.  We  accept  all 
these  parallels  and  dim,  unconscious  anticipations  of  the  hea- 
then world,  and  ask.  What  then  ?  Is  the  special  divinity  of 
the  Gospels  in  any  way  impaired  thereby  ?  Do  the  eternal 
moral  truths  of  the  sermons  become  less  true  and  obligatory  ? 
Is  the  transcendent  worth  of  the  Christian  revelation  dimi- 
nished ?  nay,  is  it  not  rather  enhanced  1  The  glory  of  our 
religion  lies  not  in  its  being  something  altogether  new  and 
strange  to  the  consciousness  of  men,  something  remote  from 
their  own  highest  thoughts  and  aspirations ;  but  rather  in  its 
having  relation  to  everything  that  was  really  good  and  beau- 
tiftil  in  heathendom,  in  being  the  perfect  expression  of  those 
half-conscious  expectations  and  earnest  yearnings  after  some- 
thing nobler  and  truer  which  at  times  breathed  forth  in  the 
philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  ancient  world.  Then,  too,  with 
regard  to  those  striking  maxims  and  memorable  precepts  which 
have  been  gathered  together  from  various  fields  to  depress  the 
original  worth  of  Christ's  teachings,  we  may  observe  on  closer 
inquiry  that  most  of  them  are  wholly  deceptive  as  parallels  to 
Christian  truths.  Often  in  their  own  connection  they  would 
be  very  far  from  containing  that  spirit  of  truth  which  only 
our  higher  Christian  consciousness  enables  us  to  discern  in 
them.    We  need  hardly  to  be  reminded  that  the  truest  precept 
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is  often  as  nothing  save  as  an  organic  portion  of  a  body  of 
trtUh,  and  that  a  whole  world  of  such  isolated  precepts,  were 
they  arbitrarily  put  together,  would  be  only  as  a  thousand 
artificial  lights,  failing  altogether  to  supply  to  the  world  the 
place  of  the  single  sun.  Men  could  write  worthy  sentiments 
before  Christ  came  about  the  beauty  of  oyercoming  their 
desires,  of  forgiving  their  enemies,  of  coming  to  the  gods  with 
clean  hands  and  pure  hearts.  Such  sayings  abound  in  the 
ancient  moral  codes  of  nearly  all  nationa  But  the  misfortune 
was  that  they  were  divorced  from  the  world  of  living  reality, 
and  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  those  who  uttered  them 
and  those  who  heard  them  were  content  only  with  admiring 
them.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  perusal  of  Seneca's 
admirable  treatise,  De  Ird,  ever  saved  a  single  reader  horn 
anger ;  and  it  is  a  sad  historical  fact  that  its  author,  excellent 
moralist  as  he  was,  was  the  unscrupulous  minister  to  the  vices 
of  Nero,  the  worst  of  Koman  emperors.  There  was  a  vast  gulf 
between  saying  and  doing,  which  was  never  effectually  bridged 
over  until  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  the  Christian  speaker  in 
that  beautiful  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  which  is  as  old  as 
the  second  century,  exactly  defined  the  difference  between 
Heathen  philosophy  and  the  Christian  life,  when  he  asserted 
of  the  sect  everywhere  spoken  against,  Nan  magna  eloquiimur^ 
9ed  vivimtu — "  Not  great  toords,  but  great  deeds,'' 

We  need  fear  nothing,  then,  from  these  parallels  to  Christian 
truth,  nor  wish  for  a  moment  to  deny  their  existence.  They 
have  justly  been  called  ''the  unconscious  prophecies  of  heathen- 
dom," adding  new  rays  to  the  nimbus  of  glory  by  which  the 
angel  of  Christianity  is  encircled.  Those  poetic  dreams  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  Elysian  fields  and  the  retributive  justice 
of  mythological  lore,  the  high  speculations  on  life,  and  the 
shadowy  immortaUty  of  philosophy,  so  fer  fi»m  helping  to 
persuade  us  that  all  which  we  hold  are  dreams  likewise,  are 
to  our  view  exactly  that  which  ought  to  have  preceded  the 
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world's  awakening,  may  be  compared  to  ^'  the  parhelions  which 
do  not  proclaim  everything  else  to  be  an  optical  delusion,  but 
announce  a  ma  that  is  travelling  into  sight" 

And  thus  we  may  well  regard  the  ancient  philosophy,  and 
all  the  higher  thought  of  classical  antiquity,  as  preparations 
for  Christianity,  ordained  by  God  to  educate  the  world  for 
the  reception  of  the  nobler  life-thought  of  the  gospel  We 
will  not  therefore,  like  many  advocates  of  the  gospel,  take  up 
a  hostile  attitude  to  everything  not  distinctly  and  avowedly 
Christian,  and  deny  the  existence  of  any  element  of  truth  and 
goodness  in  the  world  prior  to  or  apart  &om  divine  revelation. 
In  this  spirit  we  might  dwell  only  on  the  guilt  and  misery, 
the  vices  and  errors  of  the  heathen,  with  a  kind  of  triumphant 
exultation,  as  shewing  how  poor  and  helpless  humanity  was 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  And  thus  we  might  come,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Augustinian  theology,  to  regard  the  fairest 
deeds  of  the  unbaptized  heathen  as  only  splendida  peecakb : 
these  works  were  not  of  faith,  and  therefore  they  could  not 
please  God :  the  men  that  wrought  them  knew  not  Christ, 
and  therefore  there  could  be  no  soul  of  goodness  in  theuL 
We  emphatically  condemn  such  interpretations  aa  these,  as 
opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Christianity.  Our  allegiance 
to  Christ  does  not  demand  of  us  that  we  should  deny  truth 
and  goodness  because  we  may  find  them  in  the  wilderness,  but 
rather  that  we  should  claim  them  for  Grod,  who  did  not  alto- 
gether withhold  His  spirit  from  even  the  darkest  ages  of  sin 
and  error.  Some  glimpses  of  its  rays  gilded  the  countenances 
of  men  while  yet  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ; 
and  in  recognizing  this  brightness  wherever  it  may  be  mani- 
fested, we  are  giving  glory  in  the  highest  to  the  grace  of  Grod. 
We  would  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  sympathies  to  embrace 
all  that  is  kindred  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  wherever  it  may 
be  manifested,  to  catch  with  spiritual  ear  the  faintest  echoes 
and  whispers  of  his  truth  and  love  which  are  borne  to  us  from 


•'ber  ir-ii»5  -i^m  -iiLd»*  tf  Til^^  SmD-nresL  dxniL  vaus  jmik 
"iuiL  -iii-i»e  >i  laESteiiiciiL  Toe  iD»>ade  joii  iowil  \  Tiaaier 
mil  ^li-rp  i^^rLtrr'-ns  jEHirirJe  rtLUL  aii>3r  it  Jns  iiltFwas  wruai 
ie  TTT.rii,  "tLiT  **-Tiieji  "1*^   rr^iiiies  'irilo  jiiVT*  aor  "in^  law  L 

th**  law  ire  1  jaw  iiiio  dieiiLst;iyps»  wtuca  aiew-  111&  work  1* 
"he  law  -wrirpn    n  -iit«r  iear^  -tiCT*  xmscmice  ;iiso   Tcaciiir 

"^•i^  are  now^  -areDJtreti  :d   «e  how  it  was  tmut  in.  Jests 
C arise  "^ ihe  itarea  a:  jiL  zissaans^  iuiil  tiieir  Dcacfecc 
ziiML,  imi  ihe  iuubis  mil  iii&ralnes  u:  nuaL  ^&£3r  ^^^'^^  t 

L  Toe  jrj5T3*iI  anxuznr  •^zlory-  ai  Gt)ti  jxl  rfifr  teAsiC* 
Clirisc  (sune  3a  revj^aL  die^  invisibie  Soiciir  oJ:  ^aist  Tnucfiesae  in 
ilia  owiL  peraoiu  :ii  *  ihew  ibrdi  die  Iighr  of  tie  fcnuwfoifae  cf 
the  ^iiy  >t*  <>«i'^  zzL  Kii^  awn  Itdb  azui  doaEaefiOL  K^  eieiased 
the  aspiradiiiM  of  die  nTrm^fi  bean  iz>  a  p^l9«!t  1^«»^  sni 
sipiritnaiiaed  worship  by  tiie  levdadon  of  <Hie  UnivasBl  SpinL 
Bj  these  gubiTmi*  cnnhs  he  zm^  ami  aac^ied  &II  the  hMs 
kingingB  of  die  hearhexL  wocLi — aH  tihow  deeper  and  liiilief 
ixnpukea  which  had  taksL  mpn  <xzt  of  the  legsiHi  oi  ameaJiliK 
and  &kL<ieho«>kr  but  jec  had  not  hrou^t  dim  to  die  knowieike 
(4  Him  who  is  the  only  soorce  of  life  and  tnidL  Erarwiieie 
had  men  Tetained  the  traditiosi  of  a  gdden  age  wlien  die j 
were  nearer  ti>  God,  and  looked  forwaid  with  a  eonfidnit  1m^ 
to  the  eoming  of  a  time  when  they  dMnld  he  hroogfat  nearer 
afD^ain,  And  Christ  came  to  deTeii^  this  natond  c^MKity  of 
knowing  €rod  and  of  enjoying  spiiitnal  communion  wi^  Him. 
Before  his  eoming,  the  grand  idea  of  God  had  been  ohecnied 
hy  men's  selfish  hopes  and  debasing  fears.  To  appease  the 
wrath  and  secure  the  capiieioiis  feroar  of  their  imaginary 
dirinities  was  the  chief  pnrpoee  of  external  worship ;  while 
derotion,  with  bat  few  iUnstrioiis  exceptions,  had  become  little 
more  than  an  elaborate  machinery,  a  tribute  of  servile  adnla> 
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tion  which  had  little  or  no  practical  influence  on  the  life  and 
character.  And  yet  amid  all  their  outward  forms  and  material 
agencies  there  was  in  the  nobler  heart  of  the  heathen  world  a 
yearning  for,  they  knew  not  what,  and  from  the  dreamy  efforts 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world  arose  their  Delphic 
Oracle,  their  bloody  sacrifices  and  poetic  mythologies. 

Now  Christ  satisfied  the  desires  of  all  nations  by  giving 
them  all  that  they  had  vainly  longed  for  in  an  infinitely 
grander  and  nobler  form.  He  overthrew  the  stately  temples 
by  consecrating  the  soul  of  man  as  the  worthiest  temple  of 
the  Most  High.  He  stilled  the  voice  of  the  Delphic  Oracle 
by  teaching  men  to  consult  the  oracle  within  their  own  breasts. 
He  banished  the  sacrifices  of  the  temple  by  revealing  the 
truth,  that  goodness,  love,  faith,  works  of  mercy  and  charity, 
were  the  only  acceptable  ritual  of  worship.  He  displaced  the 
poetical  mythologies,  with  their  beautiful  conceptions  of  a 
presiding  divinity  in  every  mountain-top  and  shady  grove  and 
sparkling  stream,  by  the  infinitely  nobler  idea  of  the  One 
Universal  God,  whose  sacred  presence  is  confined  within  none 
of  the  human  limitations  of  time  and  place,  and  who  reveals 
Himself  only  to  the  pure  heart  of  His  reverential  worshiper. 

IL  A  perfect  human  life  was  the  "  desire  of  all  nations." 
There  is,  it  has  well  been  said,  a  natural  gravitation  of  souls 
which  attracts  them  to  mighty  personalities, — an  instinct  in 
man  which  teUs  him  that  he  is  never  so  great  as  when  he  is 
looking  up  in  faith  and  reverence  to  one  greater  than  himself. 
It  may  rest  in  human  heroes,  in  men  glorious  for  their  gifts 
or  eminent  for  their  services  to  their  kind,  and  we  then  have 
the  worship  of  the  abstractions  of  physical  might  or  intellectual 
power.  Now  in  Christ  men  saw  all  that  they  were  vainly 
longing  to  behold — a  perfect  human  life.  In  him  the  loftiest 
powers  of  our  nature  met  in  their  complete  development  In 
him  they  saw  for  the  first  time  a  new  and  original  manifesta- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  humanity.     The  Stoics  of  old  felt  the 
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manifest  defects  of  any  mere  general  system  of  ethics,  and 
framed  in  their  imagination  an  ideal  wise-man,  an  image  of 
perfection  towards  which  the  true  philosopher  should  con- 
stantly aspire.  Their  imaginary  character,  however,  oould 
never  have  been  more  perfect  than  their  ovna  conception  of 
right  for  the  time  being,  nor  cotQd  it  have  inspired  affectionate 
reverence  and  personal  love  and  sympathy  like  a  real  historical 
being.  But  if  these  philosophers  of  old  could  have  been 
assured  that  such  a  man  as  they  were  depicting  in  their  loftiest 
terms  of  rhetoric  had  actually  appeared  on  earth,  with  no 
moral  defects  like  the  heroes  of  history,  and  who  was  no  mere 
phantasm  of  the  imagination,  like  their  ideal  wise-man,  but  a 
Hving  embodiment  of  the  most  heavenly  perfections,  they 
would  surely  have  acknowledged  with  one  voice  that  such  a 
character  was  exactly  suited  to  human  wants  and  aspirations. 
Behold  here,  we  should  say,  the  godlike  man,  the  perfect  cha- 
racter for  which  all  the  moral  creation  was  yearning,  the  ima- 
ginary ideal  far  surpassing  aU  the  conceptions  of  philosophers 
and  poets!  You  have  framed  for  yourselves  an  image  of 
divine  perfection.  Here  it  is,  not  in  mere  abstract  system, 
but  in  Hving  reality.  Here  is  all  that  you  have  been  longing 
for,  in  a  mighty  human  personality,  bound  up  with  one  who 
is  the  highest  that  human  nature  can  reach  or  imagine,  our 
ideal  image  and  superior  Lord,  in  whom  are  laid  up  our  rich- 
est treasures  of  faith  and  love. 

IIL  Some  better  guidance  to  heaven  and  immortality  than 
they  have  possessed  in  their  own  religious  system  has  been 
^^the  desire  of  all  nations."  Death  the  inexorable  i^gned 
over  mankind  and  the  grave  conquered  them,  but  they  have 
always  longed  for  death  to  be  dethroned  and  the  grave  to  bo 
vanquished.  The  soul  has  beaten  against  the  bars  of  its  mortal 
cage,  knowing  that  its  wings  were  made  for  flight,  and  that 
beyond,  in  the  mysterious  future,  were  large  and  glorious 
regions  where  it  should  have  free  and  blissful  range.     Hew- 
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ever  gladsome  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  ancient  heathen  world 
may  appear  in  its  snnunons  to  pluck  the  roses  of  life  ere  they 
wither,  to  enjoy  the  fleeting  present  because  there  was  nothing 
beyond,  yet  wjb  may  detect  in  its  laughter  something  of  heavi- 
ness, and  underneath  all  its  gaiety  a  sigh  drawn  from  the  very 
depths  of  the  heart.  And  as  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
lamentations  of  mourners  for  their  dead,  lamentations  so  deep 
and  despairing  as  to  explain  to  us  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's 
exhortation,  "  Sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope," — as  we  read 
the  wretched  consolations  of  miserable  comforters,  which  yet 
were  all  that  their  love  could  suggest, — ^we  shall  learn  how  to 
prize  more  deeply  the  blessed  consolations  stored  in  the  gospel 
for  every  bruised  heart,  and  confess  that  it  indeed  is  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  which  giveth  light  to  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  guides  our  feet  into 
the  way  of  peace.  Our  Lord,  not  merely  by  abstract  teaching, 
but  by  his  own  personal  death  and  resurrection,  redeemed  the 
truth  of  a  conscious  individual  immortality  from  the  shadowy 
region  of  subtleties  and  speculations,  and  established  it  in  our 
hearts  as  a  living  and  operative  faith.  While  the  noblest  philo- 
sophy of  heathendom  was  discussing  and  weighing  probabi- 
lities, and  suggesting  doubtful  analogies,  and  developing  beau- 
tiful theories  of  the  absorption  of  the  soul  into  the  universal 
Spirit  of  Nature,  Jesus  not  only  taught  a  personal  immortality, 
but  was  himself  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  him  shall  never  die. 

The  coming  of  Christ  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  new  spiri- 
tual creation  of  the  world.  The  world  is  not  the  same  since 
the  holy  Saviour  lived  and  taught.  He  has  introduced  new 
principles  of  thought  and  action,  given  power  and  diffdsion  to 
new  ideas,  which  fly  abroad  over  the  earth,  making  all  things 
spiritually  new. 

Our  blessedness  is,  that  the  treasures  of  divine  truth  and 
wisdom  are  centred,  not  in  an  abstract  ethical  system,  but  in  a 
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living  persony  and  are  therefore  inexhaustible.  Vast  is  the 
difference  between  submitting  ourselves  to  a  system  of  rules 
and  laws,  and  cleaving  to  a  living  Teacher,  one  who  has  him- 
self borne  our  infirmities  and  known  our  wants  and  sorrows. 
Had  we  a  moral  and  philosophical  system  only,  however  grand 
and  beautiful,  it  would  have  left  us  just  as  weak  as  other 
systems  have  found  and  left  their  votaries.  Let  us  be  grateful 
to  God  that  He  has  given  us  not  merely  a  deliverance,  but  a 
Deliverer y — ^not  a  doctrine  only,  but  the  personal  Teacher  and 
Friend — ^the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

In  the  spirit  of  devout  faith  and  reverence  let  our  affections 
gather  around  him,  '^  the  desire  of  all  nations,"  in  whom  the 
glory  of  the  Father  shines  forth  with  a  radiance  not  too  daz- 
zling for  mortal  eye,  and  in  whose  divine  life  is  the  most 
perfect  expression  our  human  fetculties  can  yet  endure  of  (zod's 
infinite  love  and  mercy. 


THE  SYEO-PH(ENICIAN  WOMAN. 

BY   REV.    THOMAS   CROMWELL,    PH.D. 


Matthew  xv.  28,  27  : 

''But  lie  answered  and  said,  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  breads 
and  to  cast  it  to  dogs.  And  she  said,  Truth,  Lord :  yet  the  dogs  eat 
of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  masters'  table." 

The  words  of  my  text  form  part  of  the  narrative  of  a 
remarkable  transaction,  which  is  given  in  detail  by  Mark  as 
weU  as  Matthew.  It  is  my  intention  to  review  the  particulars 
of  the  story,  and  point  out,  as  I  proceed,  the  instruction  which 
it  seems  calculated  to  convey. 

For  reasons  unimportant  to  be  regarded  in  connection  with 
the  present  design,  our  Lord  had  thought  proper  to  retire  for 
a  time  to  a  country  wherein  he  was  little  if  at  all  known, 
although  his  fame,  as  appears  by  the  incident  recorded,  had 
reached  it, — ^the  border  of  the  Tynan  and  Sidonian  territory. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  a  mixed  people ;  partly 
Jews,  partly  (and,  probably,  chiefly)  the  progeny  of  those 
Canaanites  whom  the  Israelities  had  suffered  to  remain  there 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  promised  land.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  this  debateable  ground  ere  he  was  followed 
by  a  woman,  who,  with  loud  cries  and  earnest  entreaties, 
besought  his  aid.  Her  case  was  one  which,  we  should  have 
thought,  would  immediately  interest  his  feelings;  readily 
excited,  as  they  were,  by  a  tale  of  distress,  and  particularly 
when  the  distress  was  of  a  domestic  character.     Her  daughter 
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(whom  Mark  calls  her  young  daughter,  from  which  we  may 
judge  that  she  was  of  that  engaging  age  when  childhood  is 
just  passing  into  youth)  was  suffering  under  one  of  those 
terrible  disorders  which  the  ancients  were  wont  to  ascribe  to 
possession  by  evil  spirits.  "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  thou 
Son  of  David;  my  daughter  is  grievously  afflicted  with  a 
demon. — But  he  answered  her  not  a  word."  And  when  his 
disciples  "  came  and  besought  him,  saying,  Send  her  away,  for 
she  crieth  after  us"  (meaning,  as  the  context  shews,  "  Giant 
her  request,  and  rid  us  of  her  importunity"),  he  was  regardless 
also  of  their  appeal  How  was  it  that  Jesus,  on  this  one 
occasion,  was  so  "hard  to  be  entreated"? 

The  explanation  is  given,  and  with  unusual  particularity, 
by  Mark.  "  The  woman  was  a  Greek,  a  Syro-phoenician  by 
nation."  Wherefore,  in  reply  to  his  disciples'  petition,  Christ 
'^  answered  and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel."  Still,  with  us,  this  does  not  folly  solve 
the  mystery ;  which,  indeed,  appears  entirely  explicable  only 
on  the  supposition  that  Jesus  did  not  realty  intend  to  refuse 
his  suppliant,  but,  the  occasion  being  a  special  one,  had  resolved 
to  surround  the  miraculous  relief  eventually  afforded  with  cir- 
cumstances that  should  make  it  a  lesson  to  Judea  and  to  Canaan, 
to  Jew  and  to  Grentile,  to  his  countrymen  and  to  mankind. 

"  The  woman  was  a  Greek,  a  Syro-phoenician  by  nation." 
She  was  **a  Greek."  This  marks,  not  the  land  of  her  birth, 
but  her  religion.  Greece,  though  subdued  by  the  Eomans, 
stood  at  that  time  paramount  in  the  world  in  many  respects. 
The  language  in  which  the  most  books  were  written,  and  whidi 
would  carry  a  man  over  the  greatest  number  of  countries, — 
the  literature  most  in  vogue,  and  the  artistic  creations  most 
studied, — the  leading  and  best  known  idoUxtry^ — were  all 
Greek.  And  just  as  in  many  parts  of  the  East  all  Europeans 
are  "Franks,"  because'  the  French  are  the  European  people 
with  whom  those  who  so  speak  are  best  acquainted  ;  just  as, 
with  us,  any  one  who  professes  the  religion  over  which  Borne 
rules,  though  he  be.  a  Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  or  one  of  our 
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own  countrymen,  is  called  a  Roman-CathoUc  (and,  in  parts 
of  our  home  empire,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  such  persons  to 
be  called  simply  Romans)  ;  so,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Jews 
of  that  age,  to  be  an  idolater  was  to  be  "  a  Qreek^" 

But,  more,  this  woman  was  "  a  Syro-phcenician,"  otherwise 
a  Canaanite.  The  Canaanites  were  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
by  the  Greeks  and  Eoma&s  were  confounded  with  what  at 
this  time  were  the  Phoenicians  proper,  the  Tyrian  and  Sidonian 
people ;  or,  if  they  distinguished  them  at  all  from  the  Tyrians 
and  Sidonians,  it  was  by  their  locality  as  bordering  upon 
Syria, — ^they  were  /S'yro-phoenicians.  Now  the  Canaanites, 
according  to  Jewish  ideas,  were  an  accursed  rac« ;  a  race  with 
whom  God  could  not  possibly  enter  into  covenant,  and  whom 
every  descendant  from  Abraham  was  bound  to  hate.  And 
though  Jesus,  ere  he  left  this  world,  instructed  his  immediate 
followers  to  go  and  teach  "  all  nations,"  his  personal  mission, 
in  consistency  with  the  objects  it  was  meant  primarily  to 
serve,  was  to  the  Jews  only :  "  to  the  Jew  fa'st,  and  cUso  to 
the  Gentile,''  is  the  order  of  things  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. 

The  poor  Canaanite,  therefore,  laboured  under  a  threefold 
disqualification  for  the  reception  of  the  boon  she  solicited. 
Jesus  was  "  not  sent"  to  such ;  she  did  not  profess  the  Jewish 
religion,  but  was  an  idolatress ;  and  she  belonged  to  a  people 
whom  the  Jews  accounted  the  very  scum  of  the  Gentiles,  It 
seems  probable  that  had  the  disciples  known  all  that  their 
Master  was  privileged  to  know  by  his  official  intuition,  they 
would  not  have  seconded  the  appeal  of  such  a  person,  but  would 
have  said  "  Send  her  away"  in  another  sense.  And  even  the 
Christ  might  well  pause  ere  he  granted  her  request.  Was  it 
not  calculated,  with  the  Jews  at  least,  to  iiy  ure  the  very  cause 
for  which  he  was  bom  into  the  world,  and  for  which  he  was 
very  shortly  to  die,  if,  in  the  distribution  of  his  benefits,  he 
made  no  distinction  between  the  favoured  people  and  one  with 
whom  they  would  have  no  communion, — ^nay,  one  who  was 
under  the  ban  of  God  Himself? 
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The  singolarity  of  the  conduct  of  the  distressed  mother,  in 
these  ciiciunstanceSy  was  that  though  as  sensible,  apparently, 
as  him  she  supplicated  of  all  the  obstacles  in  her  way,  she 
persisted  in  her  suit  I  do  not  hold  with  most,  if  not  aU,  of 
those  who  have  written  or  discoursed  upon  this  subject,  that, 
though  by  birth  and  education  an  idolater,  she  had,  previously 
to  this  transaction,  become  almost^  if  not  altogether,  a  oonyert 
to  the  Jewish  &ith.  Had  that  been  the  case,  it  does  not  to 
me  seem  likely  that  neither  Evangelist  would  make  mention 
of  the  fact;  that  Mark  would  call  her,  in  plain  terms,  '^a 
Greek;"  or  that  Christy  throughout  his  intercouise  with  her, 
would  treat  her  as  one  quite  "  outside*'  the  fold  of  the  chosen 
people,  as  an  utter  alien  to  the  Abrahamic  nation,  and  to  the 
religion  they  professed.  To  my  mind  she  was  rather  one  of 
those  plain  persons,  who,  with  sufficient  common  sense  for  all 
the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  do  not  think  themselves  wise 
enough  to  question  the  truth  of  the  religious  belief  come  down 
to  them  horn  their  ancestors,  in  which  they  were  themselves 
brought  up,  and  which  is  that  of  all  their  immediate  connec- 
tions. No,  but,  &om  her  constant  proximity  to  the  Jews,  she 
could  not  but  have  heard  of  the  new  Prophet  who  had  appeared 
among  them ;  of  his  pretensions  to  be  that  "  Son  of  David," 
that  Messiah,  they  had  so  long  and  so  fondly  expected;  of 
the  marvellous  cures  of  all  manner  of  diseases,  including  her 
daughter's  malady,  which  he  had  wrought  And  now  this 
benevolent  as  mighty  Teacher  was  come,  with  his  train  of 
followers,  to  throw  himself  as  it  were,  in  the  way  of  herself 
and  her  suffering  one.  Was  the  opportunity  to  be  neglected  I 
Parental  affection  forbade  the  thought  Tell  her  not  that  the 
Prophet  was  a  Jew,  that  he  was  surrounded  by  none  but  Jews, 
and  that  he  and  they  would  scorn  her  and  her  supplication ! 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  Jewish  scorn  from  her  cradle, 
and,  with  her  humility,  it  had  not  hurt  her ;  neither  should 
any  amount  of  it  now  distress  her  feelings,  if  she  could  only 
obtain  that  for  which  she  would  supplicate.  She  is  not  re- 
pulsed, therefore,  by  the  first  words  she  hears  &om  Jesus,  in 
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^aswer,  not  to  lier  prayers,  but  to  the  disciples'  application  in 
her  behalf!  He  is  ^^  not  wnt^'  he  says,  but  to  the  house  of 
Israel  :  but  may  he  not,  of  his  own  spontaneous  love,  for 
once  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  conunission  ?  There  is  that 
in  his  features,  all  radiant  as  they  are  with  goodness,— there 
is  that  even  in  the  tone  in  which  he  refuses  what  his  followers 
ask, — ^which  encourages  the  idea.  She  throws  herself  at  his 
feet.  Her  words  are  few,  but  they  express  her  griefi  her 
lowliness,  and  withal  her  unextinguished  hopes: — ^^Lord! 
help  me.'^  "  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is  not  meet  (or  fit) 
to  take  the  children  s  bread,  and  to  east  it  to  dogs.  And  she 
said.  Truth,  Lord ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fedl 
from  their  masters'  table."  Admirable  reply !  though  dictated 
only  by  the  tact  in  which  common  sense  will  often  outshine 
superior  ability,  by  genuine  humility,  and  by  a  mother  s  love. 
To  Jesus  it  further  shewed  the  Syro-phoenician's  confidence 
in  his  powers  for  good,  and  her  meek  trust  that  he  would 
exercise  them  in  her  favour ;  and,  as  it  was  of  the  first  conse- 
quence that  persons  soliciting  of  him  a  miraculous  interposition 
should  exhibit  those  qualities,  he  chose  to  regard  it  especially 
in  that  light.  "  Then  he  answered  and  said,  0 !  woman,  great 
is  thy  faith :  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt  And  her 
daughter  was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour." 

After  depicting  this  woman's  conduct,  character,  and  mo« 
tives,  in  the  manner  you  have  just  seen, — ^giving  her  only  strong 
maternal  affection,  considerable  natural  sagacity,  much  simple 
reliance  upon  the  Christ's  goodness,  and  unaffected  humility, 
along  with  courage  in  projecting  and  perseverance  in  complet- 
ing an  undertaking  in  which  she  felt  that  she  was  supported 
by  duty  and  the  inherently  right, — ^you  will  not  be  surprised  if 
I  cannot  also  give  her  what,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  her  local  and  social  position,  with  the  notions 
in  which  she  had  been  reared  from  childhood,  and  with  the 
times,  namely,  more  than  Jewish  religious  light,  and  more 
ijisight  thaa  the  disciples,  of  Jesus  then  poissessed  into  the 

VOL.  IL  T 
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extent  of  the  redemption  bTonght&oin  heaven  by  Christiaiuty. 
And  yet  in  this  latter  wise  is  she  ordinarily  p^ted.  I  find, 
for  example,  a  minister  of  our  own  persuasion  in  substantial 
concord  with  a  prelate  of  our  church  establishment  on  the 
point ;  nay,  going  beyond  the  Bishop  when  he  says^  of  this 
lowly  borderer  upon  Heathenism  and  Judaism,  and  probably  a 
compound  in  religious  knowledge  of  them  both,  that  ''she 
penetrated  into  that  truth,  as  yet  a  mystery,  and  never  fully 
taught  until  after  Christ's  resurrection,  that  the  GrentUea  were 
to  be  fellow-heirs  with  the  Jews  in  the  privileges  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom."  And  this  notwithstanding  her  frank  admis- 
sion that,  compared  with  a  Jew,  she  was  but  as  a  '*  do^"  and 
her  professed  readiness  to  accept  of  only  such  a  portion  of  the 
benefits  which  Jesus  had  to  bestow  as,  in  comparison  with 
what  belonged  to  the  Jews,  was  a  do^s  portion :  the  Jews 
might  sit  down  daily  to  the  household  repast ;  for  her,  and 
such  as  her,  they  must  be  content,  like  the  dogs,  with  the  fall- 
ing crumbs  &om  their  master's  tabla  Surely  this  had  been 
overstrained  humility  had  she  known  that  the  Messiah's 
blessings  were  for  the  world,  and  not  for  a  select  few ;  that 
his  kingdom  was  no  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  but  of  universal 
righteousness ;  that  Jew  and  Gentile,  though  at  present  the  one 
excelled  the  other  in  religious  privileges,  were  equal  in  the 
eye  of  God ;  and  that  the  advantage  of  all  mankind  would  be 
ultimately  seen  to  have  been  designed  in  the  seeming  &vour- 
itism  that  had  marked  the  Creatoi^s  dealings  for  a  season 
with  a  particular  people.  Had  she  known  aU  this,  ah&  had 
been  illuminated  with  truths  which  Christ  himseK  found  it 
expedient  to  open  but  very  partially  to  his  nation  and  gene- 
ration ;  leaving  it  to  those  whom  he  should  send,  and  their 
successors,  to  make  them  gradually  the  possession  of  the  human 
race. 

Still,  our  Syro-phoenician  appellant  was  a  model,  in  many 
respects,  .even  for  Christians.  Her  pfr$everanee  in  a  course 
recommended  by  its  intrinsic  propriety,  because  prompted  by 
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tiatoral  feeling  of  iihe  purest  kind,  and  natuially  growing  out 
of  the  circumstances,  was  as  exemplary  as  remarkable.  *^  Per^ 
severe,  and  you  will  succeed,"  seems  to  have  been  her  motto. 
Her  conduct  might  be  deemed  pertinacious  by  the  crowd,  by 
the  disciples,  possibly  by  the  Master  himself  But  was  per- 
tinacity to  be  condemned,  unless  its  object  were  condemnable ) 
— and  her  object  could  be  censured  by  none,  since  it  was  her 
child's  restoration  to  health  and  rationality ;  blessings,  under 
the  want  of  which  life  is  a  burden  to  its  possessor  and  a 
grief  to  the  beholder. 

And  then  her  beautifdl  faith  in  benevolence,  as  a  quality  to 
be  restricted  in  its  operations  by  no  considerations  of  country 
or  creed;  as  a  quality  which  not  only  ^^goes  about  doing 
good,"  but  which,  if  it  goes  about,  cannot  but  do  good,  and 
that  wherever  it  finds  itsel£  Benevolence,  Bhafdtj — ^for  per- 
haps she  could  not  have  so  argued, — ^was  a  human  virtue,  not 
a  Jewish ;  and  therefore  had  humamty  for  its  field,  and  no 
particular  people.  She  could  not  believe  that  the  benevolence 
of  Jesus  would  be  found  extract  because  he  had  overstepped 
the  Jewish  pale ;  and  trouble  was  the  common  lot,  and  not 
confined  to  Judea  or  to  GaHlee.  She  threw  herseli^  therefore, 
upon  the  human  feelings  of  him  in  whom  they  had  hitherto 
been  seen  to  be  so  strong,  so  overflowing ;  and  she  had  her 
reward. 

Her  humility  is  unsurpassed  It  was  not  aervility,  which  is 
a  totally  distinct  quality.  Servility  is  the  slave's  vice,  en^en* 
dered  by  the  slavery  for  which,  in  the  end,  it  is  made  one  of 
the  excuses  :  '^  See  how  naturally  these  people  crouch  to  us," 
says  the  slave-owner  of  every  age,  if  the  propriety  be  discussed 
of  his  holding  human  beings  in  property ;  "  is  it  not  plain 
that  they  were  vneant  to  be  what  they  arel"  But  the  Phoe- 
nician borderers  were  no  slaves  to  the  Jews,  or  to  any  men. 
Border  lands  are  usually  distinguished  by  their  comparative 
&eedom ;  and  their  inhabitants  by  a  certain  license-  in  mind, 
manners,  and  customs :  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that 

t2 
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Syro-phcenicia  fonned  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Jewish  pride 
and  bigotry  gave  little  umbrage  to  those  with  whom  they  con- 
stituted no  inconvenience,  and  the  majority  of  whom,  it  is 
likely,  could  be  as  proud  and  bigoted  in  their  turn.  They 
cared  not,  probably,  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  differ- 
ence between  their  religion  and  the  Jewish  :  and  she  who,  in 
this  matter,  acquiesced,  we  have  supposed,  in  the  belief  of  her 
fathers,  family,  and  friends,  simply  because  the  acquiescence 
seemed  to  her  natural  and  to  become  her,  was,  no  doubt,  equally 
incurious,  and  must  be  imagined  not  to  have  entertained  an 
idea,  until  she  came  to  Jesus,  that  the  religious  doctrinea  of 
the  Jews  possessed  a  proper  pre-eminence  over  her  own-  But 
for  just  these  reasons  must  her  humility  have  been  extraordi- 
nary when  our  Saviour,  adopting,  for  the  purpose  he  had  in 
view,  the  loftiest  style  of  Jewish  prejudice,  spoke  of  his 
countrymen  as  the  "  children"  of  the  great  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earthy  of  her  and  her  Canaanitish  compatriots  as  mere 
"  dogs."  In  the  East  the  epithet  "  dog"  has  been  ever  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  expressive  at  once  of  aversion  and  con- 
tempt ;  and  though  it  was  known  that  a  Jew  would  apply  it 
indiscriminately  to  all  who  were  not  of  his  own  nation,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  lips  of  the  gentle  Jesus.  Did  he 
seem  to.  teach  the  justice  of  its  application  to  the  Heathen  in 
a  religious  sense  1  did  he  employ  it  as  though  it  were  only 
piroperly  descriptive  of  the  immense  inferiority  of  every  people 
to  the  Jews  in  religious  knowledge  and  advantages)  and 
could  so  wise,  so  good,  so  powerfdl  a  Prophet  err?  Then, 
appears  the  Syro-phoenician,  with  the  quickness  of  her  sex,  and 
the  native  humbleness  of  her  disposition,  to  have  thought 
within  herself — ^then  will  I  receive  as  truth  whatever  Jesus 
says.  K  Ae  calls  me  and  my  people  dogs,  I  will  not  dispute 
the  fitness  of  the  appellation.  Let  me  have  only  the  share  of 
the  blessings  he  carries  with  him  which  may  be  likened  to 
that  of  the  dogs,  when  they  take  unreproved  the  fatting  frag- 
ments of  the  feast     And  oh !   may  that  share  but  be  my 
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-daughter's  cure ! — ^In  after  days,  when  she  and  her  recovered 
daughter  talked  together  of  the  great  things  which  Jesus  had 
done  for  them,  must  not  their  mutual  conclusions  be,  that 
there  was  no  God,  in  heaven  or  earth,  to  compare  with  the 
God  of  Jesus  1  that  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  idols  9 
that  the  worship  of  mankind  was  due  only  to  Him  by  Jesus 
set  forth  as  the  One  God,  and  whose  Son  and  Messenger  he 
Iprochdmed  himself  to  be  f 

It  may  be  thought  that,  ere  we  conclude,  the  part  enacted 
by  Jesus  himself,  in  a  transaction  so  remarkable  in  various 
points  of  view,  should  bear  its  comment.  Be  it  so.  Jesus, 
more  than  once,  demanded  the  judgment  of  those  around  him 
on  his  words  and  conduct :  and  if  what  we  say  on  such  a 
subject  be  only  careful  and  reverent,  it  should  be  visited  by 
no  very  severe  censure  even  from  those  who  cannot  accord  it 
their  complete  approbation.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  it 
win  be  the  raising  of  certain  questions,  and  not  the  sentiments 
J  shall  express  upon  them,  which  some  will  regard  as  uncalled- 
for,  and  therefore,  at  the  least,  inexpedient.  But  the  questions 
having  been  raised  by  many  persons,  and  perhaps  even  mentally 
put  by  a  portion  of  my  hearers,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should 
be  answered,  not  evaded 

And,  first,  seems  there  not  an  air  of  unnecessary  harshness 
in  our  Lord's  protracting  his  inattention  to  the  Syro-phoenician 
woman's  petition  until  it  amounted  to  such  an  agony  of  en- 
treaty as  distressed  the  disciples,  and  caused  them  to  expostur 
late  with  their  Master,  and  become  intercessors  for  her  1  But 
I  have  already  hinted  the  probability  that  the  disciples  did 
not  then  know,  as  their  Master  did,  of  what  race  came  the 
petitioner,  and  what  was  her  religious  creed,  or,  so  encased 
were  they  in  Jewish  prejudices,  Uiey  might  have  taken  the 
exactly  opposite  course.  Also  that  Jesus  did  not  intend 
ultimately  to  refuse  the  relief  supplicated,  but  wished  to  give 
so  much  point  to  the  attendant  circumstances  as  should 
strengthen  the  lesson  which  the  transaction,  taken  in  all  its 
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parts,  was  to  offer  to  tlie  world.  I  now  add,  that  as  the  difr- 
ciples  might  he  ignorant  of  what,  had  it  heen  fiilly  known  to 
them,  woxdd  perhaps  have  led  to  their  opposing  instead  of 
fiirthering  the  woman's  suit,  so,  as  they  could  not  look  into 
the  heart  as  Jesus  did,  they  knew  not,  what  he  was  gifted  to 
foresee,  that  her  faith  and  patience  would  bear  her  triumph- 
antly through  the  trial  to  which  he  was  subjecting  her,  and 
make  her,  Greek  and  Syro-phoenician  as  she  was,  a  monument 
of  such  humble  though  determined  trust  in  him  as  no  indi* 
vidual  of  his  own  nation  had  exhibited. 

In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  asked  how  it  was  that  Jesus 
seemed  to  sanction,  and  as  it  were  to  make  his  own,  that 
insolent  expression  "  dogs,"  as  applicable  to  eyery  people  but 
the  Jewish,  while  he  equally  appeared  to  approve  the  Jews* 
custom  of  calling  themselves,  and  themselves  only,  the  ^'  chil- 
dren" of  the  common  Father  of  mankind.  I  answeriihat  had 
it  been  our  happy  lot  to  hear  what  Jesus  said,  and  hoiw  he 
said  it,  instead  of  reading  the  dry  words  so  many  centuries 
afterwards,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  should  see  no 
necessity  for  this  question.  It  is  perfectly  dear  that  the 
Syro-phoenician  woman  did  not  imagine  it  to  be  Chrisfs  design 
to  offer  an  affront  to  her  and  her  nation,  in  addition  to  his 
refusal  of  what  she  so  earnestly  entreated.  And  why?  Because, 
I  apprehend,  the  Um&  and  maiwMT  of  the  speaker  made  it  sufifr- 
ciently  apparent  that  while  he  quoted  the  terms  in  which  the 
Jews  made  a  broad  distinction  between  themselves  and  all 
other  peoples,  and  even  intimated  that  a  broad  distinction  was 
in  fact  to  be  made,  he  himself  was  no  fiEivourer  of  the  ojfe»r 
mdy  national  instead  of  what  might  have  been  the  properly 
reli^ums  spirit  in  which  his  countrymen,  on  religious  gioonds^ 
claimed  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind. 

£ut  why  at  all  uphold  the  Jewish  distinction,  when  the 
Jews  themBelves  made  no  rational  use  of  their  religious  advan- 
tages, but  only  took  occasion  from  them  to  disgust  the  world  by 
their  unequalled  intolerance  and  unapproachable  pride  f   Now 
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here  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  Lord  ever  adapted  his 
language  to  the  hearer  or  class  of  hearers  he  addressed,  as 
well  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  all  the  other  circumstances. 
Was  he  discoursing  with  conceited  Jews  ?  He  would  shew 
them  that  a  despised  Samaritan  might  in  many  things  be 
better  than  a  Jew ;  or  plainly  tell  them  that  their  abuse  of 
Jehovah's  favour  would  end  in  their  own  exclusion  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  exaltation  of  Gentiles  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  to  their  place*  On  the  other  hand,  was 
a  benighted  Samaritan  or  Syro-phoenician  before  him  ?  He 
would  magnify  the  Jews  for  their  knowledge  of  the  One  True 
God,  and  the  worship  they  paid  to  Him  while  the  Gentiles 
worshiped  they  knew  not  what  It  is  just  this  discriminating 
line  of  conduct  which  best  exhibits  the  wisdom  of  a  man  in 
ordinary  life ;  and  by  none  were  so  many  happy  examples  of 
it  ever  afforded  as  by  Jesus. 

Ab  for  the  lesson  which  Christ  designed  should  grow  out  of 
the  Syro-phoenician  incident,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  this  : — 
that  while  he  came  not  to  make  proselytes  to  the  borders  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  but,  all  the  same  for  his  brief  sojourn  in  those 
parts,  would  devote  himself  while  he  lived  to  the  instruction 
of  the  Jews,  for  whose  religious  benefit  he  was  peculiarly 
"  sent  j" — ^and  while  there  was  a  natural "  meetness,"  or  fitness, 
in  confining  the  exhibition  of  his  healing  powers  to  the  people 
whom  it  was  his  proper  office  to  teach,  since  otherwise  he 
might  seem  to  merge  the  prophet  in  the  physician,  and  to 
encourage  the  too  prevailing  practice  of  resorting  to  him  for 
the  cure  of  bodily  ailments  rather  than  of  spiritual  maladies ; 
— still,  desert  placed  the  Gentile  upon  an  equality  with  the 
Jew,  and  enabled  him,  as  he  had  opportunities,  to  shew  that 
in  principle  his  religion  made  no  national  differences.  Being, 
in  fact,  no  more  than  what  he  had  told  the  Jews  themselves, 
when  he  declared  that  many  should  come  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west,  and  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  sit  down 
with  patriarchal  Abraham  and  his  first  descendants  in  the 
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heavenly  kingdom,  when  they,  the  children  of  Abraham,  and; 
in  the  sense  of  privilege,  the  elect  of  God,  would  be  thrust 
put.  And  thus  seeming  exclusiveness  tamed  oat  to  be  prac- 
tical catholicity;  restricted,  indeed,  in  Syro-phoenicia^  to  a 
single  instance,  but  not  the  less  an  example  to  those  who 
should  take  up  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  where  he  left  it^ 
and  not  the  less  an  earnest  that  the  time  would  come  when 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  would  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  God  and  of  his  Christ 


SPIKITUAL  INFLUENCE  COMMUNICATED  TO 
MANKIND  THEOUGH  JESUS  CHEIST. 

BY   REV.    W.  "PORSTBR. 


LuKS  iii.  16 : 
**  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire*" 

All  successfdl  leaders  of  thought, — ^all  reformers  of  laws^ 
institutiojis  and  maimers, — all  saviours  of  their  fellow-men 
from  tyranny,  cowardice,  superstition,  error,  vice,  or  any  other 
evils  which  oppressed  them, — ^have  had  their  way  prepared 
hy  precursive  workers, — ^by  men  of  kindred  aspirations,  ideas 
and  aims.  The  mightier  minds  would  have  failed  in  their 
enterprize,  had  they  not  been  preceded  by  those  of  less  power 
and  inferior  parts.  All  great  social  revolutions  have  been  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  a  long  line  of  agents.  The  honour 
has  been  carried  off  by  some  one  great  spirit  who  conducted 
things  to  an  issue.  This  is  the  law  and  history  of  all  moment- 
ous social  or  religious  changes.  Of  this  Christ  seems  to  have 
been  fully  awara  He  told  his  disciples  they  were  to  enter 
upon  other  men's  labours.  The  mission  and  writings  of  the 
Jewish  prophets,  the  teachings  and  reasonings  of  the  Gentile 
sages,  had  brought  about  a  state  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
civilized  world,  which  made  the  Christian  movement  a  possi- 
bility and  a  success.  What  was  true  of  his  disciples,  was  in 
;io  small  degree  true  of  himself.     He,  tod,  entered  upon  other 
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men's  labours.  He  bad  an  unbroken  succession  of  foreran- 
ners.  •  Jobn  tbe  Baptist  was  tbe  most  illustrious  and  the  last 
In  reality,  the  mission  of  Abraham  to  testify  to  the  Divine 
Unity,  was  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  Jesus  as  the  preach- 
ing and  baptism  of  the  son  of  Zachanah.  He  said,  indeed, 
that  all  the  prophets  announced  his  coming  and  his  work. 
John,  it  would  seem,  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  important 
but  subordinate  part  he  had  to  play.  ^'  I  am  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,"  said  he,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  make  his  paths  straight"  As  the  people  rushed 
with  wonder  and  curiosity  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  listen 
to  his  instruction  and  submit  to  his  baptism,  he  declared,  ^  I 
indeed  baptize  you  with  water;  but  one  mightier  than  I 
Cometh,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  un- 
loose ;  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire.     The  testimony  of  John  to  Jesus  teaches  us  that  spmi- 

TtJAL  INFLUBNOE  IN  ITS  LAltOBST  MEASURB  AND  HIOHT  IS  TO  BE 
OOMMXTNIOATBD  TO  MANKIND  THROUGH  JESUB  ChBIST.      This  IS 

the  subject  of  our  discourse. 

We  have  TO  INQUIBE,  FIRST,  WhAT  WAS  THE  QUAIilFICATIOV 

OF  Christ  to  influenoe  and  affbot  so  profoundly  the  souls 

OF  MEN? 

To  be  able  to  baptize  men  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,  supposed  a  great  spiritual  power.  It  must  have  been 
something  special,  distinctive,  peculiar,  divine.  Mere  human- 
ity, however  cultivated,  developed  and  devout^  could  not  have 
effected  this  work.  John  disclaimed  all  such  power.  How 
came  it  to  have  its  seat  in  Jesus  of  l^azareth  f  What  made 
him  thus  to  differ  from  his  kinsman  and  forerunner  I  The 
Baptist  felt  and  readily  acknowledged  his  inferiority.  <*  He 
that  Cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me^"  said  he ;  ^  for 
he  was  before  me."  In  their  unthinking  wonder,  Christiaiis, 
in  a  few  generations,  took  him  to  be  God  because  he  wielded  a 
force  and  displayed  a  wisdom  which  made  an  apostle  call  him 
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the  "  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  This  was  no 
doubt  a  mode  of  expressing  an  opinion  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  power,  rather  than  of  attributing  Deity  to  the  person 
using  it  Hence  we  find  Simon  Magus  called  ''the  great 
power  of  God"  We  need  not  be  so  much  surprised  that, 
viewed  through  the  magnifying  haze  of  the  past,  the  Gentile 
mind  should  have  affirmed  him  who  lived  so  great  a  life,  per- 
formed such  miracles,  taught  such  truth,  and  effected  such 
changes  in  the  moral  condition  of  men,  to  be  the  very  God. 
Were  not  two  of  his  apostles  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra 
for  Jupiter  and  Mercury  ?  When  the  people  saw  the  wonders 
which  they  performed,  did  they  not  exclaim,  "  The  gods  are 
come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men"  1  Was  it  strange, 
then,  that  in  after  ages  those  who  still  held  the  Homeric  faith 
in  the  appearance  of  the  divinities  on  earth,  should  mistake 
the  Prophet  of  Judea  for  God  Himself  1  Had  they,  however, 
been  guided  by  the  Gospels,  they  could  not  have  fallen  into 
such  a  preposterous  mistake.  These  represent  him  as  dependent 
on  Jehovah  for  his  vast  endowments  as  were  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  If  he  had  been  God  in  humanity,  he  would  have 
needed  no  help.  It  would  have  been  absurd,  and  worse,  to 
represent  him  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost  The  third  Person 
of  the  supposed  Trinity  could  have  given  him  nothing  which 
he  did  not  independently  and  inherently  possess.  How  could 
he  have  said  with  sincerity,  "  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself" 
**  My  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth  the  works."  "  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  His  that  sent  me."  ''  The  Son  can 
do  nothing  of  himself"  "He  (the  Father)  hath  given  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me 
in  heaven  and  in  earth."  If  Christ  had  been  God  the  Son,  he 
must  have  been  equal  in  all  respects  to  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  separately  or  coiyointly ;  therefore,  he 
could  not  have  required  their  assistance.  He  had  nothing  to 
do  which  one  Person  of  the  Trinity  could  not  effect  What 
necessity  was  there  that  the  Father  should  dwell  and  work  in 
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liim,  or  that  lie  should  be  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  power  ?  Does  not  this  language  imply  that  without  such 
aid  he  was  inadequate  to  his  task?  The  final  cause  of  an 
incarnation  must  have  been  to  afford  the  God  made  man  an 
opportunity  of  performing  in  and  by  Himself  his  divine  works. 
If  the  Father  had  taken  on  Him  human  nature,  would  He  have 
said,  '^I  can  do  nothing  of  myself;"  ^'My  Son  that  dwelleth 
in  me,  He  doeth  the  works"  ?  Should  we  not  regard  the  man 
as  an  ignorant  babbler  who  represented  the  Eternal  God  as 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power)  Would  Christ 
have  referred  all  his  power  and  wisdom  to  some  one  else,  if  he 
had  possessed  absolutely  and  independently  the  infinite  per- 
fections of  the  Deity  as  properties  of  one  of  the  natures  which 
entered  into  his  alleged  complex  personality  ?  He  must  have 
been  thus  eternally  endowed  if  he  had  been  God  the  Son  in 
the  form  of  a  man.  Would  his  apostles  have  said  that  Grod 
did  the  miracles  by  Jesus  of  !N^azareth,  if  Jesus  had  performed 
them  without  such  interposition  1  Would  they  have  said  he 
was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  if  they 
had  believed  he  was  co-equal  with  the  Father  ?  John,  how- 
ever, is  represented  as  teaching  more  about  Jesus  than  he 
revealed  of  himself  or  than  the  apostles  ever  knew.  Itightiy 
interpreted,  however,  John  did  not  contradict  his  Master,  or 
make  him  say  things  which  were  not  strictly  correct  The 
Ijogoa  of  John  was  nothing  else  than  the  Word  of  Divine 
Power  which  made  the  world,  and  the  Word  of  Wisdom  which 
came  to  the  prophets  in  olden  times.  These  were  no  other 
than  God  Himsel£  They  did  not^  as  the  Gnostics  taught^ 
under  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  constitute  a  separate  Person  and 
another  God.  They  permanently  operated  in  and  through 
Jesus.  He  explained  their  presence  by  saying,  ^'  The  Father 
who  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth  the  works."  "  I  cast  ont  devils 
.by  the  finger  of  God."  "All  power  is  given  to  me."  "The 
words  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them."  It  was  on 
this  account  that  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  called  Jesus  the  power 
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of  God  and  tlie  wisdom  of  God*  It  is  surely  proper  to  explain 
John  by  Jesus,  not  to  make  John  contradict  his  Master.  The 
marvellous  endowments  of  Jesus,  then^  do  not  prove  him  to 
be  very  God,  but  indicate  the  indwelling  of  God  in  him,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  to  be  the  great  moral  deliverer  of  his 
race.  To  this  Divine  presence,  not  to  a  Divine  nature,  he 
owed  all  the  authority,  power,  wisdom  and  influence,  which  he 
possessed  over  and  above  what  was  merely  human.  He  thus 
was  divinely  constituted  the  great  perennial  life-fountain  into 
whom  flowed  all  the  fulness  of  God, — the  plenitude  of  divine 
communication  necessary  to  enrich,  elevate  and  bless  the  souls 
of  men.  This  was  the  source  and  secret  of  his  power  to  bap- 
tize all  who  receive  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 
Surely  the  presence  of  God  in  him,  not  as  a  part  of  his  per- 
sonality, but  as  an  all-perfect  Spirit  working  through  him  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  humanity,  as  the  same  Spirit  operates 
through  nature  in  the  production  and  preservation  of  animal 
life,  is  sufficient,  more  than  sufficient,  to  account  for  all  he  was, 
for  all  he  did,  and  for  all  he  said.  This  fact  harmonizes  his 
apparently  conflicting  statements — ^**I  and  my  Father  are  one ;" 
**  My  Father  is  greater  than  L"  We  thus  see  how  divinely 
qualified  is  Jesus  Christ  to  communicate  spiritual  influences 
to  all  who  become  his  disciples. 

Our  next  inquibt  is,  How  dobs  Jesus  bestow  this  divinij 

GIFT  ON  HEN  1 

It  was  something  which  his  feUow-men  were  to  share  with 
hiuL  He  was  not  endowed  so  richly  and  specially  for  his  own 
sake.  Whatever  the  Logos  was,  whatever  the  Holy  Spirit 
was,  whatever  the  indwelling  of  the  Father  was,  he  was  to  be 
the  medium  of  communicating  the  same  to  all  who  received 
him.  John  said  to  the  mixed  crowd  who  stood  on  the  banks 
of  Jordan,  "  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire."  This  divine  baptism  could  be  given  to  all  classes 
of  men,  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  therefore  to  all  man- 
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kind.  Por  man  is  the  measure  of  man.  How  was  he  to 
bestow  the  great  gift  which  he  received  &om  the  Father,  upon 
men )  It  could  only  be  by  imparting  to  them  the  truth  in 
which  the  spirit  resided,  which  contained  the  sanctifying 
power,  which  was  emphatically  the  "Word  of  Grod.  This  truth 
contained  a  certain  class  of  ideas  existing  in  the  mind  of 
Christ  They  were  called  the  truth,  because  they  corresponded 
to  certain  great  diyine  and  spiritual  realities  which  it  is  neces- 
saiy  for  man  to  know.  They  were  communicated  to  the  great 
intuitive  soul  of  Jesus.  Through  them  he  was  filled  with  tiie 
Spirit  In  this  way  the  Word  of  Grod  dwelt  in  hiuL  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Logos  is  God's  idea  of  Himsel£  The  com- 
munication of  this  idea  would  be  the  highest  revelation.  He 
who  received  it  would  see  God  and  be  able  to  make  Him 
known.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Christ  said,  ^No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  Himu"  He  spoke 
not  absolutely,  but  comparatively.  The  Hebrew  prophets  had 
seen  God,  and  many  a  Gentile  sage  had  caught  gleams  of  His 
glory ;  but  their  views  came  vastly  short  of  those  which  Christ 
received  from  the  great  insight  which  he  had  of  lus  heavenly 
Father.  This  truth,  then,  as  embodyiog  his  ideas  of  God,  he 
sought  to  impart  to  the  men  of  his  age.  In  this  way  he 
breathed  into  them,  or  spoke  into  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  As 
the  nutritive  power  of  God  is  in  food  to  sustain  animal  life, 
so  His  spiritual  power  is  in  the  truth  to  quicken  the  human 
souL  He  who  appropriates  it  and  turns  it  into  thought,  feeling, 
principle,  motives  and  life,  is  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
He  receives,  however,  nothing  miraculous.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  his  higher  nature  in  wisdom,  virtue,  righteous- 
ness, goodness,  and  every  other  form  of  moral  excellence.  In 
its  reception,  the  laws  of  his  being  are  no  more  ignored  or  dis- 
turbed than  the  natural  powers  of  a  child  in  its  participation 
of  nourishment^  or  of  a  sick  man  in  the  recovery  of  his  health 
The  faculties  of  the  human  mind  were  as  certainly  given  for 
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spiritual  as  for  secular  ends.  Spiritual  trath  and  secular  truth 
do  not  naturally  conflict,  require  not  two  sets  of  powers 
to  master  them,  can  exist  and  work  harmoniously  together. 
Spiritual  truth  reveals  God,  makes  Him  an  object  of  contem- 
plation^  an  element  of  thought,  a  source  of  pure,  elevated  and 
delightful  feeling.  It  brings  God  into  the  souL  By  it.  He 
acts  upon  us.  We  feel  the  influence  of  His  wisdom,  holiness, 
justice,  mercy  and  goodness,  moving  in  us,  like  the  breath  of 
spring  among  the  trees,  when  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  is 
dearly  understood  and  cordially  embraced 

This  truth,  which  was  given  as  the  Logos  or  Holy  Spirit  to 
Christ,  is  communicable  and  suitable  to  men  of  all  cultures  and 
countries.  This  age,  with  all  its  intelligence  and  science,  has 
not  outgrown  the  school  of  Jesus  of  l^azareth.  His  doctrine 
favours  all  progress,  and  will  never  be  fully  grasped  like 
the  horizon,  it  flies  before  the  most  active  minds,  revealing 
and  leading  to  ampler  regions  of  divine  knowledge  and  bless- 
ednesa  This  makes  him  the  Teacher  of  the  race.  He  con- 
ducts the  devout  and  reverential  thinker  to  God,  shews  him 
how  to  regard  Him,  places  him  in  a  position  where  he  may 
receive  the  Divine  Spirit  into  his  souL  His  work  has  been 
slow.  The  theologies,  the  religions,  the  institutions,  the  habits, 
the  prejudices,  the  characters  and  lives  of  men,  in  aU  ages 
and  places,  have  opposed  his  doctrine.  The  barriers  in  even 
Christian  countries  are  most  formidable.  Little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  worlds  spiritual  baptism.  It  is,  however, 
only  a  question  of  time.  God's  Spirit  must  be  poured  out 
upon  all  flesh.  Heaven's  highest  gift  to  humanity  must  be 
universally  received  All  nature  is  fdU  of  God.  Man  must 
notremamunblest  His  Creator  has  never,  indeed,  been  want- 
ing to  him.  Before  the  birth  and  mission  of  Jesus,  the  Spirit 
was  present  with  the  spirit  of  man.  The  truth  in  nature  has 
ever  shone  on  the  nations.  Had  they  been  fEiithfal  to  them- 
Belves  and  to  God,  they  would  have  always  dwelt  in  the  Spirit, 
and  the  Spirit  in  them.  The  ancient  world  received  not,  how- 
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ever,  tlie  Spirit  of  God.  The  Messiah  was  raised  up  to  call  slnd 
conduct  mankind  to  God.  The  truth  which  they  had  neglected 
or  darkened,  was  more  fully  revealed  and  presented  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  He  transmuted  it  for  them  into  thought,  feeling, 
principle  and  life.  It  was  brought  nearer  to  them.  A  more 
direct  channel  was  opened  for  the  Divine  Spirit  to  enter  into 
the  great  and  thirsting  heart  of  humanity.  We  believe,  then, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  divine  force  to  quicken  and  scmctify 
souls.  In  the  language  of  the  Athaoafiian  Creed,  we  can  say 
it  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  neither  made  nor  created 
nor  begotten,  but  proceeding.  To  speak  of  a  person,  however, 
proceeding,  given,  poured  out,  shed  abroad,  received,  used  as 
an  element  in  baptism,  is  absurd ;  but  let  it  be  understood  as 
an  influence  belonging  to  God,  as  the  outflowing  of  His  essence, 
like  fragrance  from  the  rose  or  light  from  the  sunbeam,  as  the 
communication  of  Himself  by  means  of  His  truth  through 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, — ^then  all  is  intelligible,  rational 
and  scriptural  We  can  see  how  spiritual  influence  can  be 
transmitted  by  Christ  to  men  throughout  all  ages  and  in  all 
parts  of  our  globe.  His  doctrine  concerning  the  Father  will 
impart  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  whole  race.  His  absence  from 
the  earth  is  no  detriment  to  his  work.  It  is  rather,  as  he 
taught,  necessaiy  to  the  attainment  of  his  end.  His  name 
embodies  all  the  ideas  on  which  eternal  life  depends.  He  can 
still  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  In  this  great 
of&ce,  "  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever." 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  spiritual  baptism  upon 
individuals,  communities  and  the  world  ) 

To  receive  such  a  force  as  spiritual  influence  into  the  human 
soul,  must  be  attended  with  immense  results.  The  greatness 
of  the  eflect  is  not  estimated  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  imparted 
through  parental  instruction  in  early  childhood.  A  character 
of  surpassing  virtue,  excellence  and  beauty,  is  built  up,  but 
there  is  no  dark  back-ground,  no  deep  shadow  to  give  greater 
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Brilliance  to  the  light  The  time  will  come  when  Christianityy 
science  and  art,  applied  by  early  education  and  enforced  by 
attractive  examples,  will  bring  out  the  germs  of  native  excel- 
lence in  the  human  soul  and  give  universality  to  all  the  forms 
of  moral  goodness.  Many  ages  will  pass  away  before  the  old 
leaven  of  evil  is  purged  out  of  society,  and  the  holy  influence 
of  truth  has  fiill  play  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  In  spite  of  all 
disadvantages,  however,  the  truth  can  effect  most  beneficent 
changes  in  the  character  and  life  of  those  who  receive  it,  and 
in  it  are  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  Divme  Spirit  received  in.  the  truth  wUl  make  men  spirittud.^ 

A  man  may  be  either  carnal  or  spiritual  He  has  both 
natures  in  him.  The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  gives 
him  his  stamp,  his  characteristic.  If  the  animal  in  him  rules, 
then  he  is  fleshly,  sensual  These  are  not  merely  New-Testa- 
ment terms.  They  belonged  to  an  older  system  of  ethics.  The 
Gentile  moraUsts  used  them  to  designate  the  condition  of  men 
whose  law  was  appetite,  propensity,  passion.  But  when  the 
animal  nature  was  permeated  and  regulated  by  the  purely 
human  or  by  the  reason,  the  conscience  and  higher  affections 
penetrated  by  the  troth  of  Gkxl,  then  the  man  was  spiritual, 
was  a  partaker  of  a  divine  nature,  shone  with  the  image  of 
Gk)d,  had  put  on  Christy  undergone  the  new  birth,  was  twice- 
bom,  became  a  new  creature.  The  most  exalted  and  expres- 
sive terms  were  employed  by  the  apostles  to  set  forth  the 
greatness  of  the  change.  Those  who  had  felt  the  Divine 
Spirit  raise  them  into  this  noble  and  normal  state  of  all  their 
powers  and  susceptibilities,  were  congratulated  by  the  apostles 
in  the  strongest  language.  "Te,"  writes  Paul  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, '^are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified,  ye  are  justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  On 
another  occasion  he  says,  ^'According  to  His  mercy.  He  saved 
lis  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  God  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through  Jesus 

VOL.  II.  u 
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Christ  our  Saviour."  Such  is  the  old  phraseology  employed 
to  describe  the  elevatioii  of  a  man's  spiritual  nature  over  his 
animal  passions.  The  language  is  highly  metaphorical,  but 
it  has  a  profound  meaning.  A  modem  ethical  imter  would 
not  use  it,  but  would  he  better  describe  the  fact  ?  Of  oourse 
it  does  not  apply  to  a  man  who  has  gradually  progressed  from 
ohildhood  under  Christian  training  in  piety,  righteousness^ 
yirtue  and  benevolence.  He  has  ^ways  been  human  or  spi- 
xituaL  lie  animal  has  habitually  been  subject  to  enlightened 
reason  and  conscience.  But  it  does  apply  to  those  who  have 
&llen  &om  their  native  innocence  into  sin,  into  iniquity,  vice 
and  sensuality,  but  have  been  reclaimed,  or,  as  Paul  would 
call  it,  ^'  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  in  know* 
ledge,  righteousness  and  holiness."  In  this  process,  a  piooess 
effected  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  they  have  become  spiritual  meoDu 
The  proper  effect,  indeed,  of  this  influence,  whether  it  acts  on 
the  innocence  of  childhood  to  develop  its  nature  harmoniously 
and  holily,  or  on  the  characters  of  the  debased  and  wicked  to 
break  up  their  habits  and  subdue  their  passions  to  the  control 
of  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul,  is  in  both  cases,  and  in  all 
cases,  to  make  the  subject  of  its  action  spiritual,  or  truly  and 
properly  human.  What  it  did  in  the  sensual  Asiatics  and 
the  depraved  Bomans  in  the  apostolic  age,  it  can  do  in  all 
men.  like  a  law  of  nature  or  the  forces  of  electricity,  this 
spiritual  influence  is  eternally  the  same.  It  can  develop  the 
child  or  renew  the  man  into  spirituality,  holiness  and  virtue. 

ThsJHvw4  Spirit  recdved  in  the  tr^^^ 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  good.  It  is  tiixe  out>breathing^  the 
influence,  of  a  nature  which  is  love.  God  is  love.  Whoever 
possesses  the  Spirit  of  God,  dwells  in  God^  and  God  in  him. 
He  is,  like  God,  a  true  philanthropist,  a  lover  of  mankind. 
This  expl^ns  the  reason  why  Christ  consecrated  his  whole 
being  to  the  welfare  of  men.  He  was  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  was  in  him ;  he  was  therefore  filled,  possessed,  by  the 
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Bpirit  of  Divine  benevolence.  What  did  the  Spirit  prompt 
him  and  his  disciples  to  do  for  the  human  kind  9  They  were 
not  unconcerned  about  the  physical  condition  of  their  felloTW^ 
men.  They  saw,  lamented,  and  indirectly,  but  yet  most  effect 
tually,  they  sought  its  amelioration.  They  endeavoured  to 
rescue  them  from  the  thraldom  of  their  passions,  to  bring  them 
under  the  control  of  right  reason,  to  give  them  a  proper 
estimate  of  things,  to  teach  them  to  live  a  more  than  philoso* 
phic  life^  illumined  with  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  men,  whatever  their  external  circum^ 
stances,  to  be  miserable  in  the  possession  of  the  wisdom,  in 
the  practice  of  the  virtues,  and  in  the  eiyoyment  of  the  hopes, 
which  Christianity  conferred.  In  recalling  men  to  God,  the 
apostles  indirectly  bestowed  on  them  the  greatest  secular  good. 
They  were,  however,  chiefly  bent  on  promoting  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  welfere  of  mankind.  For  this  purpose  they  used 
the  trutL  They  spared  not  the  errors  and  superstitions  which 
lay  like  a  nightmare  on  the  ancient  world.  It  was  no  nega- 
tive theology  which  they  taught  No  men  could  be  more 
affirmative,  more  doctrinal,  more  controversial  in  their  preach- 
ing. This  IS  the  case  wilih  all  earnest  witnesses  to  the  truth. 
It  is  only  a  poor,  feeble  dilettanteism  which  lets  pernicious 
errors  alone,  carefiilly  steers  clear  of  all  prejudices,  leaves  the 
holders  of  all  creeds  to  think  they  are  equally  right,  and  uses 
all  kinds  of  sophisms  to  defend  tiiis  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
human  mind.  The  root  of  this  method  is  scepticism,  indiffer^ 
ence,  cowardice,  a  greed  of  honour  from  men.  The  Hebrew 
prophets,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  apostles,  the  great  reformers, 
all  successful  workers  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others,  adopted 
a  contrary  course.  Far  as  they  were  from  proselytism,  they, 
were  earnest,  antagonistic,  fearless  propagandists.  Their  object 
was  to  deliver  human  minds  from  darkness  and  conduct  them 
to  the  kingdom  of  light  For  this  end  they  used  the  trutL 
"Whoever  receives  the  spirit  of  truth  will  be  zealous  for  its 
promulgation.     The  profoundest  reverenqe  for  the  indepen-i 
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dence  and  i&eedom  of  men  will  not  prevent  them  from  using 
all  befitting  means  to  save  them  &om  the  influence  of  error. 
The  cardinal  motive  will  be  benevolence.  It  will  be  love  for 
men,  a  desire  to  promote  their  highest  weal,  a  persuasion  that 
it  is  only  the  truth  which  can  lead  to  God,  which  will  make 
them  say  unpalatable  but  withal  wholesome  things  to  those 
who  love  darkness  rather  than  light  They  may  give  offence, 
provoke  opposition,  perhaps  get  themselves  persecuted.  All 
this  they  will  bear  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  but  they 
will  not  forbear  to  witness  against  feJse  doctrine,  wrong  prin- 
ciples, a  godless  life.  Filled  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  all  unbe- 
liei^  worldliness,  coldness,  indifference,  will  be  eliminated  £rom 
their  souls,  and  they  will  not  count  their  own  lives  dear  to 
themselves  if  they  can  only  put  men  in  possession  of  eternal 
life  by  imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent 

The  Divine  Spirit,  received  universally  through  the  truth,  wiU 
free  mankind  from  the  grecut  a/nd  accumulated  evils  which  oppress 
them. 

The  state  of  our  race  seems  to  be  incurably  bad.    For  many  , 

thousemds  of  years  it  has  been  floundering  in  the  slough  of  | 

sensuality  and  despond,  without  making  much  way  to  the  | 

side  of  firm  footing,  freedom  and  eiyoyment     History  gives  j 

us  a  painful  view  of  the  condition  of  all  nations.    What  igno-  | 

ranee,  what  superstition,  what  oppression,  what  ii\justice,  what 
vice,  what  crimes,  what  famines,  pestilences,  wars,  and  evils 
of  all  forms,  have  desolated  the  lot  of  humankind !  How 
little  religion  and  reason  have  yet  done  for  the  world !  Man 
seems  to  turn  against  himself  whatever  Heaven  provides  for  his 
good.  The  most  discouraging  circumstance  in  his  case  is  the 
corruption  and  perversion  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  had 
scarcely  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  its  inspired  Founder,  than 
its  beauty  was  disfigured,  its  strength  diminished,  and  its  in- 
fluence impaired,  by  the  errors  of  the  old  systems  of  supeisti- 
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tion,  idolatry  and  priestcraft.    It  became  at  length  as  powerless 
for  good  as  any  of  the  effete  faiths  which  it  had  supplanted. 
In  morality^  intelligence,  freedom  and  happiness,  the  masses 
in  Christendom  are  little  in  advance  of  their  remote  predeces- 
sors under  old  Paganism.     Well  may  such  a  state  of  things 
make  some  suppose  the  ills  of  humanity  are  organic,  irremedi- 
able and  eternal    We  should,  however,  not  despair  of  human 
nature.     The  slowness  of  the  process  is  no  reason  why  it 
will  not  cast  out  all  evil  from  the  hearts,  characters,  institu- 
tions and  lives  of  men.     Our  hope  is  in  the  invincible  law  of 
Progress,  which  happily  keeps  man  restless,  even  when  it  is 
not  carrying  him  forward, — ^in  the  capacity  which  he  possesses 
of  indefinite  improvement, — ^in  the  noble  specimens  of  excel- 
lence which  every  civilized  nation  has  produced  in  some  few 
of  its  citizens, — in  the  power  of  Christian  truth  associated 
with  the  physical  and  ethical  sciences, — ^in  the  wisdom,  justice 
and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  cannot  have  made 
the  rational  part  of  His  creatures  in  vain, — ^in  the  operations 
of  that  Divine  Spirit  which  during  countless  ages  worked  in 
our  planet  and  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  is  surely  not 
absent  from  the  souls  of  men,  nor  wiU  be  less  successful  in 
bringing  them  into  harmony  with  the  laws  of  their  being, 
getting  them  to  cast  all  evil  out  of  their  thoughts,  desires  and 
works,  and  raising  them  to  the  point  of  excellence,  dignity 
and  happiness  for  which  they  were  made.    What  vast  changes 
must  take  place  before  this  condition  be  reached!     What 
bloody  revolutions !  what  fierce  wars  of  opinion !  what  desolat- 
ing persecutions !  what  desperate  efforts  to  re-establish  tyranny, 
slavery  and  priestcraft  where  these  have  lost  ground !  what 
awfiil  struggles  Hberty  will  have  to  make  even  for  existence  ! 
what  confusion,  misery  and  despair  the  nations  will  be  thrown 
into  before  "  that  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come," 
when  every  throne  of  iniquity  will  be  thrown  down, — ^when  the 
fetters  of  slavery  shall  be  struck  ofl^ — ^when  horrid  superstition 
shall  be  cast  into  outer  darkness, — when  merciless  war  shall 
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be  bound  hand  and  foot  in  invincible  chains, — ^when  religion, 
philosophy  and  liberty  shall  go  forth,  an  inseparable  and  bene- 
ficent triad,  to  scatter  their  richest  blessings  among  the  habita- 
tions of  mortals, — and  when  the  Holy  Spirit  will  breathe 
through  all  souls  as  an  influence  of  purity,  love  and  peace ! 
This  glorious  state  of  things  must  be  reached.  The  Truth, 
the  Word,  the  Spirit  which  Jesus  of  Naaareth  received  from 
the  Eternal  i^ither  will  be  the  prime,  but  not  the  only,  force 
which  will  enable  our  race  to  realize  the  divine  idea  of  what 
it  is  to  be.  The  humblest  Christian  can  help  it  forward.  All 
who  sincerely  and  intelligently  strive  to  bring  it  about  will 
be  greatly  honoured.  Such  workers  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
are  the  sons  of  God,  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind ! 


ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  ACCEPTANCE  WITH  GOD. 

BY   REV.   WM.    ARTHUR  JONES,   M.A.,   F.G.S. 


AoTS  X.  84,  85 : 

'*  Then  Peter  opened  his  month,  and  said,  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  Qod 
18  no  respecter  of  persons :  but  in  every  nation  he  that  f eareth  Him, 
and  woriceth  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him." 

These  are  the  first  words  addressed  by  a  Christian  apostle 
to  a  Gentile  audience  in  recognition  of  their  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  the  gospel  Although 
the  new  dispensation  was  clearly  designed  and  intended  to  be 
co-extensive  with  the  great  family  of  man  in  its  application ;  not- 
withstanding the  Chnst  was  ordained  to  be  '^  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles"  as  well  as  to  be  ^'  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel," 
yet  in  its  earlier  development  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel 
were  addressed  exclusively  to  the  Jews.  The  personal  ministry 
of  the  Messiah  was  confined  to  ^'  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel"  The 
commission  first  given  to  the  twelve  apostles  expressly  forbad 
their  going  "in  the  way  of  the  Gentiles."  They  might  not, 
at  firsts  even  enter  into  "any  city  of  the  Samaritans,"  but 
were  required  "  to  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel"  This  concentration  of  missionary  energy  and  spiritual 
influence  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  accorded 
well  with  the  designs  and  purposes  of  Divine  wisdom.  As  the 
chosen  people  had  been,  so  were  they  designed  to  be,  as  it 
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vere,  the  somoe  and  centre  £rom  whichy  in  ever -widening 
dtclesy  the  choicest  blessings  of  the  grace  of  God  were  to  he 
spread  abroad  over  the  nations  of  the  world  Hence  onr  Lord 
declared,  when  the  fdlness  of  time  was  come,  "  that  repentance 
and  remission,  of  sins  shonld  be  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerosalem."  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  apostles,  at  first,  were  slow  to 
comprehend  and  loth  to  carry  oat  this  all -comprehending 
design  of  the  gospel  of  salvation.  They  were  Jews.  They 
had  brought  with  them  the  strong  national  prejudices  of  the 
Jew  into  the  labours  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  temple 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  ceremonial  services  of  the  Mosaic  law 
were  to  them  the  only  portals  through  which  the  believer 
could  be  received  into  the  privileges  of  the  new  dispensation. 
It  was  only  by  d^rees  that  the  higher  and  holier  truth 
opened  upon  them.  In  no  particular,  I  conceive,  does  the 
inherent  excellence  and  divine  power  of  the  Christian  religion 
manifest  itself  more  than  in  the  complete  change  which  it 
wrought  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  conduct  of  the 
apostles  in  this  regard, — a  change  the  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion inasmuch  as  it  was  brought  about  gradually,  by  the  silent 
influence  of  Christian  truth,  as  well  as  by  the  supernatural 
intimations  given  to  them  from  time  to  time. 

The  dicumstances  recorded  ia  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  a£ford  a  striking  illustration  of  thi&  The 
apostle  Peter,  while  he  tanied  at  Joppa,  a  half-Gentile  city, 
was  sent  for  by  a  Gentile  soldier  in  the  garrison  at  Caosarea, 
who  desired  to  hear  from  him  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  At  the  very  time  when  the  messengers  were  ap- 
luroaching  the  city,  the  apostie  had  retired  to  the  housfr-top 
to  pray.  From  tiuit  flat  roof  he  would  look  down  upon  the 
harbour,  and  further  on  to  the  west^  over  the  sea  which  was 
then  the  highway  of  the  world  Along  the  shores  of  that  sea, 
on  every  side,  £Eur  beyond  the  eye  could  reach,  were  cities  and 
states  and  nations  teeming  with  the  busy  life  of  art  and  com- 
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merce  and  civilizatioiL  How  were  they  to  be  brought  into  the 
fold  of  Christ  ?  How  should  '^  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  be  opened  to  the  Gentile  world?  Snch,  possibly, 
may  have  been  the  thoughts  which  filled  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  apostle  when  the  heavenly  vision  passed  before  him. 
Por,  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  nature  and  character 
of  that  state  of  ecstacr^  or  trance  which  the  sacred  historian 
records,  the  vision  most  clearly  indicates  the  state  of  the  apos- 
tle's mind  in  reference  to  the  relative  position  of  the  Jew,  the 
•Christian  and  the  Gentile.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Si 
Peter  had  often  come  in  contact  with  many  of  the  better  class  of 
Bomans  and  of  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  in  Palestine, — ^men 
•whose  devout  and  earnest  religious  spirit  indicated  a  marked 
preparedness  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  the  privileges 
of  Christian  discipleship.  There  are  several  honourable  notices 
of  Gentile  piety  and  beneficence  in  the  Christian  records. 
Cornelius  of  CaBsarea,  a  Eoman  centurion,  yet ''  a  devout  man, 
and  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house," — ^who  "gave 
much  ahns  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway,"  must  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  dass,  rather  than  as  an 
isolated  individual  These  men  the  apostle  would  naturally 
desire  to  bring  within  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  to 
open  to  them  the  well-springs  of  life  and  salvation.  Un- 
happily, the  narrow  prejudices  of  religious  exclusiveness  stood 
in  the  way.  The  customs  of  Jewish  society  forbad  the  inter- 
course :  it  was  an  "  unlawfal  thing  for  a  man  which  was  a 
Jew  to  keep  company  with  or  come  unto  one  of  another 
nation."  The  incidents  in  the  vision  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  conflict  passing  in  his  mind,  between  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jew  and  the  generous  sympathies  of  the  Christian.  As  the 
Jewish  fedth  recognized  among  the  beasts  of  the  field  the  dis- 
tinction of  clean  and  unclean,  so  among  the  various  tribes  of 
the  human  race  the  exclusive  spirit  of  Judaism  observed  a 
like  separation  between  the  fiEivoured  children  of  Israel  and 
the  Gentile  outcasts.    The  impulse  of  Christian  love  to  com- 
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mune  with  the  Gentile  is  figured  in  the  command  given  to 
Peter  in  the  vision  to  kill  itnd  eat  of  the  animalfl  before  him 
indiscriminately.  The  prejudices  of  his  eaarlj  Jewish  education 
resists.  He  remonstrates,  saying,  ^'JSTot  so,  Lord,  for  I  have 
never  eaten  anything  that  is  common  or  unclean."  To  this 
the  voice  of  God  makes  answer  (possibly  by  a  more  vivid 
reproduction  of  Christian  truth  and  principle  to  his  mind^ 
"  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common." 

Three  times  did  Peter  waver,  and  three  times  decided  in 
fftvour  of  his  national  bias ;  not,  however,  without  some  mis* 
giving.  At  the  very  time  when  Peter  was  '*  doubting  in 
himself  what  this  vision  which  he  had  seen  should  mean," 
messengers  fix)m  Cornelius  were  waiting  below  with  the  en- 
treaties "  of  a  just  man,  and  one  that  feared  God,"  though  a 
Gentile,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  hear  words  of  comfort 
and  peace  and  truth  from  him.  The  appeal  was  confirmed 
by  the  Deivouring  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  enters  upon  his  journey  and  repairs  to  the  house 
of  Cornelius,  where  he  found  the  centurion,  together  with  his 
kinsmen  and  near  fiiends,  anxiously  awaiting  his  airivaL 
What  deep  and  solemn  thoughts  must  have  occupied  his  heart 
as  he  was  traversing  the  sandy  ridge  on  the  searcoast  between 
Joppa  and  Csesarea !  The  truth  he  had  unwillingly  resisted 
began  to  expand  more  and  more,  until  at  last  it  became  fully 
unfolded  before  his  mind  He  had  learned  no  longer  to  call 
that  common  which  God  had  cleansed ;  and  the  first  time  that 
the  apostle  Peter  addressed  himself  to  Gentiles,  was  in  the 
solemn  yet  cheering  words  which  constitute  our  text  They 
were  there  present  before  God,  to  hear  the  things  which 
were  commanded  him  of  God,  and  he  said,  "  Of  a  truth  I  peiv 
ceive, — ^I  apprehend  in  its  fulness  as  a  living  feet  the  truth, — 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons :  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  witii 
Him." 

The  middle  wall  of  partition  was  now  broken  down ;  the 
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diBtinctions  whicli  had  been  mamtomed  in  the  old  dispensation 
were  abolished ;  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  God  was  now 
based  upon  what  the  man  was,  rather  than  where  he  was — on 
the  virtues  he  possessed,  rather  than  on  the  name  he  bora 
€k)d  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  is  not  the  Jew  only  He 
regards  with  favour,  but  every  one  that  feareth  Gk)d  and 
worketh  righteousness. 

The  doctrine  of  our  text  is  very  simple  and  famih'ar  to  alL 
It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  necessary  to  explain,  as  it  is  to 
apply  the  important  consequences  and  enforce  the  solemn 
duties  which  naturally  arise  therefrom. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  a  man  is  not  accepted  with 
God  on  account  of  any  mere  external  advantages  he  may  possess, 
whether  they  arise  £pom  wealth,  station  or  talent  All  these 
are  external  to  and  separate  firom  the  man ;  that  which  stamps 
the  soul  with  value  lies  deeper,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
xnoral  being  j  it  is  a  holy  sense  of  duty  to  God,  by  which  great 
talents  are  sanctified  and  lesser  privileges  are  blest  All  the 
greatness  and  grandeur  that  the  world  can  confer  is  not  sufiGi- 
cient  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  this ;  no  amount  of  poverty 
and  destitution  can  deprive  it  of  its  value.  It  is  of  an  essence 
so  pure  that  nothing  material  can  dim  its  brightness.  This 
alone  gives  value  to  character.  This  alone  is  accepted  with 
God ;  for  while  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  has  regard 
to  the  humble  and  contrite  in  spirit 

In  the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  we  find  men  endowed 
with  various  privileges  and  capacities  differing  in  value  and 
extent  To  one  is  given  ten  talents ;  to  another,  five ;  to  ano- 
ther, one.  To  one  man  it  is  allotted  to  sway  the  councils  and 
direct  the  destinies  of  nations ;  to  another,  to  govern  his  own 
household,  and,  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  private  life,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  sphere  in  which  God  has  placed  him. 
Here  is  raised  up  one  whose  powerful  intellect  comprehends 
and  unravels  the  mysterious  web  of  universal  being,  who  ex* 
hibits  the  apparent  contrarieties  and  complexities  of  the  uni- 
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veise  to  our  admiriTig  gaze  in  the  oider  and  beauty  which 
chaiacterijse  all  the  works  of  God ;  there,  we  behold  another 
whose  elevated  and  anxious  thoughts  are  devoted  to  the  great 
problems  of  aodal  well-beings  and  all  whose  noble  energies  are 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  truthj  freedom  and  godliness.  In 
fflu^ty  the  piince  and  the  poet,  the  philanthropist  and  the  phir 
losopher,  who  are  fitted  by  nature  for  the  work  to  whicb  they 
are  severalty  devoted,  are  accepted  with  God,  not  according  to 
the  position  they  occupy,  but  according  to  the  d^ree  of  fidth- 
iiodness  with  which  they  dischaige  the  duties  of  their  posikian. 
^  God  is  no  respecter  of  peisons ;  but  eveiy  man  wbo  fearetii 
God  and  worketh  ri^teousness  is  accepted  with  Him." 

Again,  it  is  evident  fiom  our  text  that  men  will  be  aooepted 
with  God  in  consideration  of  their  moral  and  religions  cha- 
racter, and  not  on  account  of  their  religious  creed.  The  fear 
of  God,  which  is  only  a  foim  of  that  holy  love  for  God  which 
fears  and  dreads  His  displeasure  as  the  greatest  evil, — the 
fear  of  God  and  righteousness  of  life  are  the  ground  of  accept- 
ance eveiywhere  and  to  all  men,  whatever  be  their  worldly 
position,  whatever  be  their  religious  profession.  It  is  not,  as 
some  vainly  imagine,  the  belongiDg  to  this  sect  or  that  party, 
observing  this  ordinance  or  adheiing  to  that  ritual ;  it  is  not 
by  professing  to  believe  any  particular  set  of  doctrinal  formu- 
laries whatever,  or  by  exhibiting  great  seal  in  proselytizing 
the  world,  that  men  will  secure  the  fevour  of  God;  bu^ 
whatever  be  their  creed,  to  whatever  church  they  belong,  by 
cheiishing  a  pioos  and  devout  regard  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
manifesting  the  truth,  puiily  and  KniKiipaa  of  life  which  the 
gospel  requires: 

Whenever  I  hear  of  people  whose  religious  sympathies  are 
damped  within  the  oontncted  sphere  of  their  own  little 
church, — ^wbose  hope  of  salvation,  fer  themselves  and  otheia^ 
is  based  upon  a  narrow  human  creed, — ^wbo  entertain  senous 
doubts  of  the  salvahility  of  their  nei^bouis,  merely,  forsooth, 
becaose  their  nei^boois  do  not  think  as  they  do  in  matters 
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of  religion ; — ^when  I  see  men  making  the  fallible  determina- 
tions of  their  own  erring  minds  the  standard  and  test  of 
worthiness  in  the  sight  of  God, — ^I  cannot  help  wondering  if, 
in  their  reading  of  Scripture,  they  conld  ever  have  come  across 
this  passage  in  the  address  of  the  apostle  Peter  to  Cornelius ; 
and  if  so,  how  they  could  possibly  have  overlooked  how  en- 
tirely at  variance  it  is  with  such  assumption,  and  how  destruc- 
tive it  is  of  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  that  are  founded 
upon  that  which  is  external,  and  even  upon  &ith,  when 
it  is  merely  speculative,  or  when  it  stands  alone  without 
works.  In  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  truth, 
godliness  and  righteousness  of  life,  are  ever  the  most  promi- 
nent Obedience  is  held  forth  as  the  test  of  faithfulness  and 
the  ground  of  acceptance.  The  diversity  of  gifts  and  tenden- 
cies which  forms  a  part  of  the  dispensation  of  the  all-wise 
God,  renders  perfect  uniformity  impossible.  The  history  of 
opinions  proves  this.  The  present  divided  state  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  by  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  is  virtually 
repealed,  confirms  it  It  is  impossible,  then,  that  an  all-wise 
and  loving  Father  should  require  as  the  condition  of  accept- 
ance, that  uniformity  of  opinion  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
is  impossible. 

This  fELlse  dogma  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  been  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  the  direst  evils.  Weak,  erring  and 
fsJlible  men  have  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  Most  High 
Grod.  They  would  seem  not  only  to  have  thought  that  God 
was  such  a  one  as  themselves,  but  cdso  that  His  mercy  was 
confined  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their  own  narrow 
creed ;  and  accordingly  they  have  not  fidled  to  anticipate  by 
persecution  on  earth  the  punishment  which  in  their  judgment 
God  would  inflict  upon  heretics  after  deatL  Happily,  in  our 
country  and  in  our  times,  the  stake  and  the  dungeon  are  no 
longer  used.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  which  every  year  is  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  more  generous  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
has  abolished  the  pains  and  penalties  which  formerly  disgraced 
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the  statutes  of  onr  Tealm.  The  peisecutuig  element,  in  a 
milder  fonn,  does,  however,  still  exist  in  society ;  and  it  will 
continue  to  exhibit  its  natural  consequences  as  long  as  this 
fftlse  view  of  the  grounds  of  acceptance  with  God  is  held  by 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  in  our  land 
In  &ct,  it  were  vain  to  hope  that  persecution  will  cease, 
until  Christians  are  brought  to  regard  Christianity  in  its  true 
light, — ^not  merely  as  a  system  of  religious  doctrines  to  be 
belieyed  in,  but  as  a  system  of  religious  truths  by  which  the 
soul  of  man  is  to  be  purified  and  ennobled,  and  the  life  of  the 
Christian  made  conformable  to  the  holy  life  of  Christ  The 
gospel  will  not  have  accomplished  its  highest  work  until  the 
Church  shall  have  directed  her  energies  more  to  the  life  than 
to  the  creed, — ^to  the  practical  development  and  inculcation  of 
those  great  spiritual  truths  which  alone  are  able  to  make  the 
experience  of  future  generations  even  as  '^  the  days  of  heaven 
upon  earth." 

My  brethren,  if  we  would  do  our  part  to  further  this  gra- 
cious  and  beneficent  design,  let  us  strive  thus  to  approve  our- 
selves in  His  sight,  ever  remembering  that  it  is  our  character, 
not  our  creed, — our  life,  not  our  Mth,— which  is  the  ground 
of  acceptance  with  God  In  the  same  way  let  us  form  our 
estimate  of  other  men ;  and  cherish  towards  all  who  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  Christian  bro- 
therhood, whatever  be  their  creed.  And  as  to  ourselves,  let 
us  take  care,  above  all  tMngs,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  opinions  we  hold,  no  evil  may  justly  be  said  of  the  life 
we  lead.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  the  Church,  which  is 
made  up  of  individuals,  assume  its  true  position,  and  aocom* 
plish  its  highest  and  holiest  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  take  care  not  to  become  regardless 
of  the  infinite  value  of  divine  truth,  nor  indifferent  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  opinions  we  hold.  While  I  maintain  that 
it  is  of  &r  greater  importance  that  our  life  should  be  right 
than  our  fiatii,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  deem  it  unimportant 
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what  olir  religiooB  fiaith  may  be.  The  nearer  our  views  of 
religion  approach  to  those  which  the  Anointed  of  God  taught 
and  which  the  apostles  proclaimed  to  the  world,  the  more 
effective  will  our  knowledge  become.  It  is  the  truth  which 
gives  freedom ;  and  the  more  we  have  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  the  higher  and  more  perfect  will  our  freedom  become. 
The  motives  by  which  our  life  is  guided,  the  principles  by 
which  our  character  is  formed,  take  their  rise  from  and  are 
modified  by  the  conceptions  we  entertain  of  God  and  religion. 
The  more  accurate,  therefore,  our  views  of  religion  are,  the 
more  likely  are  the  motives  we  follow  to  lead  to  that  righteous- 
ness which  is  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  the 
source  of  that  happiness  and  peace  which  God  has  graciously 
provided  for  His  children. 

To  exercise  this  universal  charity  in  the  midst  of  religious 
differences  does  not  require  that  we  should  sink  into  that  most 
deplorable  of  spiritual  conditions,  an  inactive,  lifeless  religious 
indifference.  It  is  possible  to  exercise  the  most  perfect  charity 
towards  men  of  every  shade  of  religious  opinion,  and  yet  retain 
the  firmest  attachment  to  opinions  essentially  different  from 
those  generally  entertained.  Avoid  the  evil  of  an  exclusive, 
censorious  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  religious  indifference 
on  the  other.  Ever  regard  the  firm  and  consistent  avowal  of 
your  rehgious  convictions  as  a  necessary  part  of  your  duty  to 
your  God.  It  is  even  more  important  that  you  should  be  true 
to  your  convictions  than  that  those  convictions  should  them- 
selves be  true.  The  highest  truth  is  moral  truth.  The  very 
life  of  religion  and  righteousness  is  truthfalness  of  souL 

Let  the  fear  of  God  dwell  in  your  heart,  controlling  all  its 
desires  and  moulding  into  beauteous  forms  the  aspirations  of 
your  souL  Let  your  life  be  adorned  with  that  holiness  without 
which  no  one  can  see  the  Lord,  and  that  exalted  devotedness 
to  duty  which  shines  forth  in  the  character  of  Christ.  Possess 
yourselves  of  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  character  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  then,  whatever  name 
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you  bear,  whatever  rank  or  position  in  society  yon  hold,  wbni- 
ever  be  your  condition  and  whatever  be  yonr  creed,  you  may 
rest  assured  of  God's  love,  and  have  firm  hope  of  acceptance 
with  Him ;  for  '^  Grod  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  Him." 


THE  RELIGION  OF  A  MERRY  HEART. 

BT  BEY.   BBOOKE  HEBFOBD. 


Jaxbs  v.  13 : 
''la  any  among  you  afflicted  ?  let  him  pray.     U  any  merry  t  tet  him  ging 

The  fiiBt  part  of  this  text  does  not  need  much  enfoicing. 
"  He  that  is  aflfticted"  will  be  likely  enough  to  "  pray"  without 
being  exhorted  to  do  so.  Our  sorrows  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  regard  to  religion;  the  most  worldly-minded  and 
selfish  and  weak  will  begin  to  think  about  God  and  religion 
when  their  pleasure  in  thinking  of  and  caring  for  other  things 
is  gone.  True,  their  way  of  thinking  about  Him  is  poor  enough ; 
it  is  only  he  who  has  sought  God  and  found  Him  in  ordinary 
life,  who  will  be  able  to  seek  Him  to  any  really  comforting 
purpose  when  trials  come.  The  "  turning  to  God,"  when  cast 
down  by  affliction,  of  a  man  who  has  lived  a  careless,  worldly, 
selfish  life,  is  too  often  only  like  a  sick  man  trying  a  new 
remedy  "  which  he  has  heard  highly  recommended,"  not  be- 
cause he  has  any  real  belief  that  it  will  do  him  good,  but 
simply  because  he  does  not  know  what  else  to  try.  However, 
do  not  let  us  despise  the  day  of  small  things :  poor  as  the 
repentance  of  affliction  geneially  is  m  itself y  it  may  be,  and 
oftai  isy  the  beginning  of  better  things.  It  is  at  any  rate  better 
than  the  stoical  feeling  which  bears  grief  and  sorrow  with  a 
sullen  and  dogged  endurance,  and  comes  out  of  the  fumatse  of 
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trials  not  like  true  metal,  softened  and  purified,  but  like  a 
lump  of  clay,  only  burnt  harder.  And  if  it  does  not  at  once 
lift  a  man  to  the  true,  higher  level  of  godly  and  Christian  life, 
it  at  any  rate  sets  him  looking  a  little  deeper  into  life  and  into 
his  own  heart,  and  leaves  him  to  some  extent  ''  a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  rnan,*^ 

Thus,  in  some  sort,  men  vnU  attend  to  the  first  part  of 
the  apostle*s  exhortation,  and  therefore  I  leave  it,  and  take 
for  our  text  the  second  part,  ''/«  any  merry?  let  him  dng 
psalms**  I  like  those  words  :  there  is  something  hearty 
and  straightforward  about  them !  Some  very  serious-minded 
people  might,  indeed,  be  shocked  at  the  association  of  mirth 
with  psalmody,  and  would  prefer  to  have  it  rendered  "cheer- 
ful," which  is  rather  more  of  a  pulpit  word  than  "merry." 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  who  are  not  serious- 
minded  would  equally  object  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence, 
thinking  "  psalm-singing"  rather  an  indifferent  sort  of  amuse- 
ment. To  my  mind,  the  simple,  homely  Saxon  words  of  the 
text  are  more  suggestive  than  any  which  the  proprieties  of 
modem  religion  could  put  in  their  place.  They  tell  of  a  time 
when  religion  was  not  the  half-hearted,  dolefiil,  unmanly  thing 
which  it  too  often  is  at  the  present  day ;  when,  like  a  true 
river  of  life,  it  wound  in  and  out  among  the  cares  and  toil  and 
sorrow  and  mirthfulness  of  common  life,  freshening  and  puri- 
fying and  gladdening  all,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  a  sort  of 
medicinal  spring,  to  which  men  come  at  periods,  dutifully  but 
not  gladly.  They  tell  of  a  time  when  pious  men  were  not 
a&aid  of  being  merry,  and  religion  did  not  look  grudgingly  and 
askance  upon  enjoyment ;  and  also  when  men,  while  mingling 
in  the  toil  and  pleasure  of  the  world,  were  not  ashamed  to 
shew  themselves  devout,  and  did  their  worshiping  of  God  as 
thoroughly  as  their  business  or  their  pleasure.  They  take 
back  our  thoughts  to  worthies  of  old  time,  in  whose  lives  these 
two  toere  mingled ;  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  his  large-hearted 
pieiy  and  pleasant  wit ;  to  Bishop  Latimer,  whose  fearless^ 
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lotismg  sermons  were  mingled  with  quaint  jests  and  hnmoroua 
but  forcible  illustrations,  moving  his  audience  both  to  tears' 
and  smiles ;  to  Martin  Luther,  with  his  impetuous  zeal  and 
yet  merry,  genial  heart;  to  Paul  and  Silas,  singing  cheerily 
through  the  night-watches  in  their  dungeon  at  Philippi ;  aye, 
and  to  one  far  greater  than  all  these,  their  Lord  and  ours,  who 
though  aftenmrdB  "a  man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with 
grie^"  hegcm,  his  ministry  and  first  put  forth  his  marvellous 
power  at  the  merry-making  of  a  marriage-feast. 

For  what  is  really  the  meaning  of  our  text,  the  teaching  of 
its  spirit  to  2M  /  I  do  not  stickle  for  its  letter,  and  say  that 
the  only  mirth  sanctioned  by  Scripture  is  such  as  naturally 
finds  expression  in  hymns  of  praise.  The  circle  of  our  ex- 
perience is  greater,  our  joys  and  sorrows  are  alike  more  various 
in  kind,  than  those  of  the  early  Christians  to  whom  St.  James 
wrote  these  words ;  and  so  there  is  many  another  right  way 
of  shewing  forth  a  glad  and  joyful  spirit,  besides  in  sacred 
song.  We  have  to  look  at  the  spirit  of  its  teaching;  and  what 
is  that,  but  that  with  gladness  and  mirth  may  be  associated 
Teligious  feeling ;  that  there  is  a  religiousness  for  the  merry 
as  well  as  for  the  mourning ;  and  that  one  who  is  truly  and 
heaji;ily  devout,  will  have  his  thought  of  God  as  near  the 
surface  of  his  mind  in  happiness  and  pleasure  as  in  sorrow 
and  trial, — ^will  find  it  as  natural  in  the  one  time  to  burst  forth 
in  unuttered  melodies  of  praise,  as  in  the  other  to  look  upwards 
in  the  silent  aspiration  of  prayer  I 

There  are  two  errors  of  extreme  into  which  men  fall  in  this 
matter,  and  to  which  our  text  may  therefore  be  taken  to  apply. 
First,  there  are  those  who  are  strongly  religious,  but  who  look 
on  true  religiousness  as  inconsistent  with  amusement  and  plea- 
sure, thinking  these  signs,  if  not  of  sinfulness,  at  least  of  levity : 
secondly,  those  who,  naturally  loving  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
and  entering  thoroughly  into  the  varied  life  of  common  hu- 
manity, find  habitual  religiousness  incompatible  with  this  their 
•ordinary  tone  of  mind,  feel  religious  thoughts  an.  oppression 
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and  an  inoongniity  in  the  midst  of  life's  oidinaiy  occapatioBS 
and  recreations,  and  so  put  by  religion  to  paiticdiar  and  scarce 
occasions,  and  thm^  hanishing  other  thoughts,  are  very  grave 
and  serious  abont  it  These  are  the  twofold  practical  result 
of  diasodating  religionsness  from  the  lighter  moods  and  plea- 
santer  pnrsoits  of  life, — ^the  one  sort  deaviog  earnestly  to  reli- 
gion and  eschewing  recreations,  except  of  the  religions  kind, 
which  most  men  find  rather  dreary ;  the  other  sort  holding 
fiist  by  natural  eigoyment  and  excluding  religiousness,  except 
on  Sundays  and  ecclesiastical  occasions,  when  they  find  a  cer- 
tain unreality  and  want  of  interest  in  it  Eoth  extremes  are 
about  equally  ii^jurious.  The  rdi^ion  of  the  one  class,  denied 
the  association  of  natural  pleasure,  is  apt  to  become  gloomy 
and  puritanic ;  ihepleaniires  of  the  other,  deprived  of  the  pun- 
fyiDg  influence  of  a  genial,  ever-present  religion,  are  equally 
apt  to  become  Mvolous,  hollow  and  lowering  to  the  moral  tone 
of  life. 

It  is  the  latter  application  of  the  text  with  which  we 
have  to  da  Were  I  addressing  Mme  sects  of  Christians,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  urge  upon  them  the  justifiability, 
nay  the  usefulness,  of  tempering  austere  religious  life  with 
more  of  the  lighter  element  of  recreation.  I  would  then  shew 
how,  by  their  views  of  the  world's  eigoyments,  they  make  reli- 
gion seem  a  gloomy  and  distasteful  thing ;  and  I  would  incul- 
cate a  joyful  spirit  as  the  tone  of  mind  most  fit  for  the  disciples 
of  Christ  and  the  children  of  God.  But  to  do  all  this  to  you, 
would  be  simply  to  tell  you  what  you  already  feel  quite  strongly 
enough.  The  members  of  our  Unitarian  congregations  do  not  at 
all  need  exhortations  to  take  part  either  in  the  pursuits  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  world.  We  are  not  a  people  who,  as  a  rule^ 
are  given  to  gloomy  or  severe  views  of  life !  Theatres,  concerts^ 
social  gaiety  of  many  kinds,  luxury,  fashion,  dress — ^to  none 
of  which,  in  moderation,  would  I  say  a  word  of  objection — all 
these  would  bear  witness  that,  as  a  body  of  Christians,  we  have 
no  tendency  to  eschew  proper  eiyoyment  or  to  run  into  danger^ 
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ous  extremes  of  asceticism !  Yet  think  not  our  text  lias  no 
lesson  for  us.  I  have  said  it  should  teach  others  to  mingle 
more  pleasure  with  their  religion ;  it  has  need,  great  need,  to 
teach  tLs  to  mingle  more  rdtgion  with  our  pleasure ! 

If  any  stranger,  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  various  reli- 
gious bodies,  were  told  by  us  the  nature  of  our  religious  faith, 
what  would  he  be  likely  to  expect  from  us  as  a  church  ?  He 
would  hear  that  our  views  of  God  and  of  His  relations  to  His 
creatures  are  brighter  than  those  of  others ;  that  the  hopeful 
spirit  of  our  faith  is  not  darkened  by  the  prevalent  doctrines 
which  seem  to  cast  over  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  the 
shadow  of  an  infinite  wrath  and  a  hopeless  doom.  He  would 
be  told  that  our  views  of  religious  duty  are  cheerful  and  genial 
beyond  those  of  any  sect,  giving  cordial  recognition  to  all 
human  duty  and  all  right  enjoyment  Would  he  not  expect, 
therefore,  to  find  us  more  aMo/ched  to  our  religion,  more  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  for  it  ?  Would  not  he  look  to  find  its  ser- 
vices more  loved  and  better  attended  than  others',  and  its 
spirit  more  carried  into  common  life,  and  pervading  our  homes, 
our  business  and  our  pleasures  ?  Yet  would  he  find  this  to 
be  actually  the  case  ?  What  kind  of  value  would  he  find  set 
upon  religious  worship,  to  judge  by  the  degree  of  zeal  in 
attending  it  ?  Why,  how  many  would  be  found  who  consider 
they  have  amply  fuMUed  the  requirements  of  religion,  and 
sufficiently  cultivated  their  religious  nature,  if  they,  or  some 
one  to  represent  them,  attend  worship  once  upon  the  Sunday  f 
How  many  who  would  think  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end 
if  they  were  exhorted  to  give  up  so  much  of  their  ease  or  their 
amusement  as  to  come  together  to  worship  Grod  upon  a  week 
evening  ? — "  But  a  man  can  be  religious,"  some  say,  "  without 
being  always  going  to  chapeL"  True !  There  may  be  ^^  piety 
at  home  ;"  but  what  would  be  the  answer  if  I  ask.  How  many 
are  there  who  ever  have  fEunily  prayer,  or  who  speak  simply, 
but  heartily  and  openly,  to  their  household  about  the  truths 
and  duties  and  feelings  of  religion ;  or  who  spend  the  Sunday 
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evening,  wlien  they  go  not  to  worsMp,  in.  gathering  their  chil- 
dren together,  to  talk  of  God  and  Christ  and  Heaven  f — But 
still  I  may  he  told,  it  is  possible  to  he  religious  and  not  speak 
of  it  at  all  or  express  it  in  forms.  True,  still !  But  to  any 
who  should  urge  this  plea,  I  would  say  this :  Is  it  then  the 
case  that  you,  who  are  careless  of  Sunday  worship,  and  in 
whose  homes  religion  finds  no  open  recognition,  often  in  your 
weekly  life  recall  religion  to  your  hearts  ?  Are  you  frequent 
and  fervent  in  your  private  prayer  1  Do  thoughts  of  Grod's 
goodness  recur  to  your  minds  in  the  quiet  of  yonr  daily  walk 
to  business,  and  remembrances  of  a  Divine  Presence  cast  a 
glow  of  happy  feeling  over  your  worldly  occupations  and  your 
cares  ?  As  you  return  home  at  night,  do  yon  cast  your  eyes 
upwards  to  the  watching  stars,  and  remember  Him  who  hath 
made  them  all  ?  And  ere  you  rest,  do  you  recall  the  past  and 
look  onward  to  the  future,  and  think  such  thoughts  as  that  of 
the  dear  old  evening  hymn, 

''Teach  me  to  liye,  thikfc  I  may  dread 
The  grare  as  little  as  my  hed!" 

K  your  experience  be  of  this  kind,  then  must  I  hold  my 
peace,  for  this  is  the  devoutness  which  God  requires,  however 
little  it  seek  strength  or  utterance  in  set  forms  of  woiship* 
But  I  know  well  it  is  thus  with  but  few  of  us,  and  therefore 
is  it  no  superfluous  work  to  press  home  the  simple  lesson  of 
our  text,  to  mingle  more  religion  with  our  pleamre. 

How  few  there  are  who  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  religion 
as  an  habitual  thought !  Many  draw  back  from  the  thought 
of  remembering  God  in  the  midst  of  social  pleasura  Many 
feel  as  if  it  would  be  incongruous  to  begin  to  think  or  speak  of 
religion  amid  hfe's  ordinary  pursuits  and  friendly  interooursa 
There  is  something  jarring  in  it  there ;  it  makes  people  feel 
restrained;  and  they  cannot  all  at  once  get  into  the  proper 
frame  for  such  subjects.  ^  The  proper  fume,"  that  is  it !  They 
have  an  idea  of  religion  requiring  a  certain  frame  of  mind  of 
its  own  ]  they  ai:e  to  speak  of  it  in  a  lower  tone  and  with  grave 
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&ice8f  and  to  sigh,  and  so  forth ;  and  then  in  their  souls  they 
are  very  glad  when  it  is  over,  and  they  can  get  back  to  their 
natural  look  and  voice.  That  is  not  the  religion  we  need  more 
of;  what  we  need  is  simple,  hearty  love  of  Gk>d,  that,  know- 
ing He  is  ever  present,  feels  nothing  jarring  or  incongruous  in 
remembering  His  presence  at  any  time ;  that  believes  in  and 
loves  Him  heartily  enough  to  speak  of  Him  in  the  plain,  manly 
kind  of  speech  which  we  use  in  talking  of  matters  we  really  care 
about ;  and  which  realizes  so  much  His  having  a  merciful,  pro^ 
vidential  care  over  all  life,  as  to  find  in  the  happiness  and  ei^oy- 
ments  of  common  life,  sources  of  thankfulness.  For  religion, 
lightly  understood  and  truly  felt,  is  a  glorious  and  joyful  thing. 
It  is  not  a  restraint,  but  rather  the  setting  free  life's  highest  ^ 
energies  and  the  heart's  wannest  impulses.  Its  spirit  is  not  so 
much  in  the  penitential  or  mourning  dirge,  which  at  best  is 
still  a  remembrance  of  ourselves,  as  in  the  grand  chorus  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  blessing,  in  which,  remembering  Him  and 
filled  with  the  thought  of  Him,  we  lose  ourselves.  And  though 
it  is  well  and  needful  that,  at  special  times  and  in  the  kindling 
presence  of  many  souls,  we  should  gain  a  wanner  fedth  and 
raise  a  more  articulate  burst  of  praise,  yet  when  those  times 
are  passed  by,  the  fervour  should  still  glow  in  our  hearts,  and 
thoughts  of  praise  still  keep  wandering  through  our  minds. 
We  know  how,  when  we  have  listened  to  some  beautiful  and 
glorious  music  which  has  really  touched  our  hearts  and  hushed 
us  into  rapt  stillness,  long  after  the  sounds  have  ceased,  we 
have  seemed  to  hear  them  stilL  Eor  days,  those  melodies 
return.  We  seem  to  listen  to  them  as  we  walk  along  intent 
on  many  things ;  they  seem  to  come  back  to  us  amid  our  busiest 
•times  of  toil ;  again  in  our  homes  they  are  with  us,  and  we 
ask  for  them  to  be  played  to  us  again ;  and  waking  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  perchance  the  haunting  strain  will  be  with 
us  yet !  So  should  the  melodies  of  praise  and  prayer  which 
God's  Spirit  awakens  in  us  here  in  the  temple,  abide  in  our 
hearts  long  afterwards.     Strains  of  thanksgiving  and  of  aspi- 
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ration  should  still  wander  through  our  minds  in  solitude  and 
amid  life's  busy  cares.  Home  worship  should  play  them  for  us 
again ;  and  by  night  or  day,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  they  should 
often  recur-  as  welcome  visitants,  filling  our  souls  with  more 
than  earthly  music  1 

And  let  us  not  fancy  that  this  has  no  practical  issue  in  life. 
Do  not  think  of  it  as  mere  vague  sentiment :  it  is  &r  more.  I^ 
on  the  one  hand,  no  one  can  know  the  true  glory  of  religion 
until  he  has  felt  it  in  a  light  and  merry  heart, — so,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  they  know  what  true  enjoyment  and  lighthearted- 
ness  are,  who  learn  to  feel  religion  natural  and  no  restraint  in  the 
midst  of  their  pleasure  and  their  joy.  It  is  religion  which  alone 
can  purify  our  pleasures.  Without  there  is  religion  in  the  heart 
givinga  firm  and  steadfast  principle,  gaiety  is  apt  to  grow  into 
dissipation,  luxury  into  sloth,  conviviality  into  intemperance, 
and  profusion  into  excess.  Where  there  is  religion,  these 
things  are  kept  pure,  and  their  purity  makes  our  enjoyment  of 
them  greater.  For  religion  also  i7»^0im^  our  pleasures.  Friend' 
ship  is  mere  acquaintance  till  it  is  interchange  of  deepest 
thought  and  conmiunion  of  souL  Eeligion  gives  its  highest 
grace  to  art,  its  sublimest  tones  to  munc ;  there  is  no  joy  or 
pleasure  man  can  know,  but  if  he  seek  it  with  a  pure  and 
devout  heart,  loving  God  and  thanking  Him  for  it,  it  will  be 
twice  blessed. 

Would  that  we  could  learn  the  lesson  of  all  this !  We  need 
it  Grod  knows,  it  is  hard,  amid  all  the  ease  and  comfort  and 
pleasures  (or  the  seeking  for  these  things)  of  the  life  we  lead, 
to  keep  our  moral  power  unweakened,  and  our  vision  of  divine 
realities  undimmed !  It  is  the  old,  yet  ever  new  requirement,  to 
be  in  the  world  and  yet  keep  fix>m  the  eviL  Only  by  the  power 
of  religion  can  we  do  it, — ^by  associating  religion  with  health 
and  prosperity  and  joy,  as  well  as  with  sickness  and  adversity 
and  sorrow.  And  this,  in  its  turn,  will  do  for  our  religion  what  it 
now  needs, — ^make  it  more  hearty,  genial,  natural  We  should 
no  more  feel  its. presence  a  restraint,  we  should  no  longst  be 
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half  ashamed  of  speaking  about  it  to  each  other :  prayer  and 
praise  would  be  more  common  in  our  homes,  and  our  whole 
lives  would  be  made  not  less  happy  and  much  more  blessed. 

So  may  God  grant  that  there  may  grow  up  in  our  souls  that 
true  love  and  tnist  towards  Him  which  may  make  it,  according 
to  our  text,  as  natural  to  us  to  remember  Him  when  we  are 
merry  as  when  we  are  sad, — aU  our  life  being  lived  as  in  that 
Presence  which,  to  those  who  feel  it,  is"  as  a  sunshine  of  hope 
and  gladness  and  praise ! 


VOL.  II. 


DOING  THE  WILL  OF  THE  FATHER,  THE  SOLE 

BOND  OF  UNION  BETWEEN  CHRIST  AND 

CHRISTIANS. 

BY   RBV.    D.    LLOYD,    LL.D. 


Matthkw  zii.  50 : 

**  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaTen,  the 
same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 

Mabk  ill.  85 : 

'*  For  whosoeTer  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  my 
sister,  and  mother.*' 

LuKi  Txii.  21 : 

"  And  he  answered  and  said  onto  them.  My  mother  and  my  brethren  are 
these  which  hear  the  word  of  Qod,  and  do  it." 

The  simple,  important  and  deep-reaching  truth  contained 
in  the  above  texts,  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  most  touching 
incidents  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour.  We  shall 
give  Matthew's  graphic  description  of  this  incident  "  While 
he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold  his  mother  and  his  bre- 
thren stood  without  (outside  the  crowd),  desiring  to  speak 
with  him.  Then  one  said  to  him.  Behold,  thy  mother  and 
thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee.  But 
he  answered  and  said  unto  him  that  told  him.  Who  is  my 
mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  9  And  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  and  said.  Behold  my  mother 
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and  my  brethren !  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mother." 

Although  the  three  versions,  given  in  the  above  texts,  of 
the  words  of  our  Saviour  are  identical  in  meoming,  yet  they 
differ  so  widely  in  the  mode  of  expression,  as  .to^render  the 
doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  utterly  untenable.  I  iMdently 
each  evangelist  wrote  independently  of  the  other ;  and  thus 
their  testimony  is  much  stronger  than  if  each  had  employed 
exactly  the  same  words.  Matthew  and  Mark,  being  eye-wit- 
nesses, almost  verbally  agree;  whilst  Luke,  differing  consi- 
derably in  the  mode  of  expression,  perfectly  agrees  in  his  ideas 
with  the  other  two.  The  three  evangelists  teach  precisely  the 
same  great  truth, — ^that  those  who  do  the  will  of  the  Father 
are  his  brother,  his  sister,  and  his  mother, — are  his  true  dis- 
ciples^ 

I.  Let  us  inquire,  how  are  we  to  know  the  wiU  of  the 
Father  ?  since  the  hnxmUdge  of  it  must  ever  be  antecedent  to 
the  doing  of  it.  All  the  laws  which  govern  the  universe  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  expressions  of  the  will  of  God, 
than  manifestations  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficent  designs  of 
the  universal  Father.  But  as  the  light  of  nature  could  not 
penetrate  into  all  the  recesses  of  the  moral  world,  could  not 
discover  the  mighty  means  by  which  the  Father  is  preparing 
the  child  for  a  more  exalted  state  of  being, — ^in  his  own  good 
time,  the  Father  "sanctified  and  sent  the  Son," — the  true 
light  which  was  to  enlighten  "  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  The  Father  anointed  him  "above  his  fellows,"  gave 
him  the  spirit  without  measure,  filled  him  with  grace  and  truth, 
gave  him  all  power  to  reveal  His  will  to  all  His  children. 
This  was  the  great  object  of  the  Saviour's  mission,  the  mighty 
and  glorious  purpose  of  his  life,  death  and  resurrection.  His 
o-wn  language  is,  "  It  is  my  meat  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work  :  for  I  come  not  to  do  mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me.   No  one  knoweth 
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the  Father  but  the  Son,  acnd  he  to  whom  the  Son  may  leveal 
Him."  The  reyelation  of  the  Father's  will  beams  forth  in  all 
the  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  in  all  his  life,  in  every  act  and 
thought!  He  is  our  only  Guide  to  the  Father,  he  alone 
unfolds  the  love  of  the  Father,  unveils  all  the  "deep  things 
of  God,"  all  the  arcana  of  the  Father's  will,  to  all  His  chil- 
dren. It  is  through  him  that  we  enter  the  moral  universe, 
the  holy  of  holies,  the  spiritual  world,  where  the  Lord  of 
creation  reigns  in  all  His  glory ! 

All  history  concurs  in  representing  the  good  and  the  thought- 
ful, of  every  age  and  country,  as  looking  forward  to  some 
superior  light  to  gmde  them  to  truth,  virtue  and  holiness. 
Mature  was  felt  to  be  too  inadequate  a  guide  to  the  higher 
regions  of  thought,  light  and  love.  Heaven  forbid  that  the 
light  of  nature  should  be  in  any  way  depreciated !  It  con- 
spires most  harmoniously  with  the  ''  true  light"  in  unveiling 
the  wise  designs  and  beneficent  purposes  of  the  everlasting 
Father.  The  &eble  rays  of  nature's  light  must  ever  blend 
with  those  radiated  by  the  '^  sun  of  righteousness."  The  dif- 
ference is  not  in  the  quality  of  the  light,  but  in  its  intensity. 

The  light  of  modem  science  beautifully  and  most  admira- 
bly shews  how  exquisitely  adapted  to  man's  nature  and  pecu- 
liar necessities  are  the  great  laws  and  principles  which  prevaQ 
in  the  physical  world.  The  light  of  revelation  indicates  the 
existence  of  an  equally  exquisite  adaptation  in  Christianity  to 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  wants.  It  is  the  same  WiU  that 
rules  in  the  physical  and  in  the  moral  world;  and  man's 
obligation  to  do  the  will  is  as  imperative  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  It  is  the  Father's  will  in  both  cases,  calling  for 
obedience  from  the  child  as  an  essential  condition  in  his  hap- 
piness and  well-being. 

Christianity  may  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  will  of 
the  Father,  as  a  perfect  manifestation  of  the  moral  and  spi- 
ritual purposes  for  which  man  has  been  created.  €rod  in 
Christ  reveals  to  man  all  the  perfections  of  His  nature,  all  the 
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excellences  of  His  character,  so  that  man  by  seeing  His  per- 
fections may  become  himself  perfect ;  by  seeing  His  abnighty 
mercy,  may  become  himself  merciful ;  and  by  seeing  His  uni- 
versal and  eternal  love,  may  become  himself  love, — so  that  we 
all  may  become  "  imitators  of  God,  as  dear  children." 

I^atural  religion,  undoubtedly,  presents  many  great  and 
elevating  ideas  of  Grod.     "  The  invisible  things  of  God  (says 
the  apostle)  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead."    But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  humanity,  to  satisfy  the  longings  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  child  on  earth.     Hence  the  necessity  of  superior 
light ;  and  in  due  time  superior  light  came,  and  penetrated 
the  clouds  and  thick  darkness  which  intercepted  the  child's 
view,  and  revealed  the  Foxier,  in  all  His  glorious  and  ador- 
able nature,  to  all  His  children.     0  that  the  child  could 
comprehend  the  fuU  meaning  of  this  word ! — la  word  that  is 
associated  with  the  best  and  finest  feeHngs  of  the  human 
heart — a  word  that,  when  properly  explained  and  understood, 
would  prove  sufficient  to  constrain  all  His  children  to  love 
the  Father  with  all  their  heart  and  soul,  mind  and  strength. 
What  power  is  there  in  the  character  of  the  Father,  as  drawn 
by  Jesus  Christ,  to  lift  up  the  child  from  all  that  is  low  and 
grovelling  to  all  that  is  pure,  loving,  holy !     Amidst  all  the 
attractive  forces  of  nature,  there  is  no  one  so  powerful  as  that 
which  unites  the  child  on  earth  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  once 
JELe  is  seen  and  knoum  as  '^  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom 
cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift !"     The  reve- 
lation by  Jesus  Christ  of  the  toUl  of  the  Father — the  imiversal 
Father — ^is  the  central  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  which 
all  other  truths  are  subordinate,  and  around  which  all  that  is 
pure,  loving,  holy  in  the  child's  heart  rallies  ! 

The  natural  sequence  of  the  child's  knomng  the  will  of  the 
Father  is  the  doing  of  it.  The  knowing  without  doing  is  of 
no  avail     On  true  Christian  principles,  and  in  accordance 
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with  the  dictates  of  the  highest  philosophy,  man's  duty  and 
best  ifUeregt  are  oyer  identical  The  Father  never  calls  upon 
the  child  to  do,  but  what  he  mutt  do  before  he  can  be  ''  perfect 
as  the  Father  is  perfect."  Personal  purity  and  holiness  are 
essential  elements  in  the  means  that  is  to  qnaMfy  him  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  good,  here  and  hereafter.  It  will  be 
readily  granted  that  it  is  the  child's  most  imperative  duty  to 
do  the  will  of  the  Father ;  and  few  would  be  disposed  to  doubt, 
that  in  doing  the  will  of  the  Father  he  will  always  find  his 
highest  interest  It  is  by  <<  doing  the  Father's  will"  that  the 
child's  best  faculties  are  developed,  that  his  noblest  powers 
are  called  forth,  and  that  the  highest  point  of  purity,  happiness 
and  perfection  is  attained.  It  is  by  "  doing  the  will  of  the 
Father"  that  he  becomes  ^^  co-worker  with  God"  in  all  that  is 
holy,  good  and  pure.  It  is  by  doing  the  will  of  the  Father 
that  the  child  finds  strength,  courage,  energy  to  pursue  the 
path  of  dtUtf,  which  is  ever  the  path  of  life.  "  I^ot  every  one 
that  saith  to  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

Christianity  is  pre-eminently  a  religion  of  action.  It  recog- 
nizes nothing  but  deeds.  Its  sole  criterion  of  moral  worth  are 
deeds.  Men  are  known  by  their  deeds — judged  by  their  deeds 
— condemned  by  their  deeds — rewarded  according  to  their 
deeds.  In  the  graphic  and  beautiful  description,  given  by  our 
Saviour,  of  the  day  of  judgment,  nothing  is  recorded  in  the 
book  of  life  but  deeds — ^nothing  in  favour  of  the  righteous  but 
their  deeds — ^nothing  in  condenmation  of  the  wicked  but  their 
deeds.  One  of  the  finest  passages  in  Paul's  Epistles  is  in 
illustration  of  this  principle  (Eomans  iL  6 — 11):  ^God,  who 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds :  to  iJiem 
who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and 
honour  and  immortality,  eternal  life  :  but  unto  them  that  are 
contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteous* 
ness,  indignation  and  wrath, — ^tribulalion  and  «ng»iig>>,  upon 
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eyeiy  soiil  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
of  the  Grentile ;  but  glory,  honour,  and  peace,  to  every  man 
that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile  : 
for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God" 

IL  We  shall  notice  that  "doing  the  will  of  the  Father" 
is  the  sole  bond  of  union  between  Christ  and  his  disciples. 
"Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."  The  words, 
brother,  sister  and  mother,  which  denote  the  dearest  and  nearest 
of  all  natural  ties,  are  here  very  appropriately  and  beautifully 
selected  by  our  Saviour  to  represent  the  moral  and  spiritual 
union  which  exists  between  hiTn  and  his  disciples.  The  ordinary 
ties  of  kindred  are  here  obscured  and  merged  in  the  great  tie 
which  links  together,  as  one  family,  all  mankind  Here  we 
have  a  definition  of  a  Gh/rMariy  or  a  disciple  of  our  Saviour, 
to  which  no  objection,  on  fair  grounds,  can  be  made.  And 
who  so  well  qualified  to  make  it  as  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith !  "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  wiU  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother."  It  is  tmity  of  action  alone  that  can  entitle  us  to 
be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  that  can  make  us  one  with  him, 
as  he  is  one  with  the  Father.  What  a  boon  Christianity 
would  have  been  to  the  world,  had  the  professed  disciple  in 
all  ages  adopted  this  definition — ^regarded  all  that  strove  to 
do  the  will  of  the  Father  as  his  fellow-disciples — as  "brethren 
in  Christ"!  The  only  legitimate  bond  of  union  between  chil- 
dren of  the  same  Parent,  candidates  for  the  same  immortality, 
ought  to  be,  "  doing  the  will  of  their  common  Father."  This 
was  the  great  work  which  Christ  had  to  accomplish,  and  this 
is  the  work  in  which  all  his  true  and  faithfcd  disciples  must 
participate  before  they  are  worthy  of  their  Master. 

The  whole  force  of  the  gospel  bears  upon  this  point — all 
its  tendencies  and  influences  converge  in  this  direction — to 
teach  all  God's  children  the  important,  all-necessary  truth, 
that  their  welJrbeing  must  ever  depend  on  their  toeU-domgy — 
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that  to  "  do  the  will  of  the  Father*'  is  an  indispeniBable  con- 
dition in  the  child's  progress  to  maturity,  to  perfection,  to 

I  "  gloiy  and  immortality." 

I  The  proclamation  of  one  God  and  Father  of  all  from  heaven, 

i  is  the  great  and  only  means  of  constituting  onefaiMly  on  earth. 

I  To  worship  the  same  God,  to  love  and  reverence  the  same 

Father,  must  ever  form  the  strongest  and  the  holiest  bond 
of  union  between  His  children.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all 
human  brotherhood;  and  mankind  will  never  be  virtually  ' 

united  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  universal  love,  until  they  all  i 

imite  in  "  doing  the  will  of  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  I 

This  is  the  gloiy,  the  peculiar  gloiy,  of  the  doctrine  of  one  God 
tht  Father,  Its  benignant  and  universal  character  stamps  its 
heavenly  origin.  It  is  a  message  of  '^  good  tidings,  of  great 
joy,"  fix)m  the  one  Father  in  heaven  to  the  one  family  on  eartL 
The  child  feeh  its  truth,  its  origin  and  its  power.     It  carries  | 

captive  his  best  reason,  his  best  feelings,  his  noblest  aspirations. 
He  hears,  he  recognizes  the  voice  of  the  Father  in  the  tender  ' 

accents  of  the  Son  inviting  him,  inviting  aU:  '^  Come  unto  me, 
all  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest" 
It  was  identity  of  will,  action,  purpose,  that  made  the  Son  one 
with  the  Father ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  elements  that  can 
make  the  disciples  and  the  Master  one.  Too  widely  has  the 
notion  prevailed,  even  among  those  who  call  themselves  rational 
Christians,  that  religion  and  morality  are  something  different 
On  Christian  grounds,  they  are  identical  There  can  be  no  true 
morality  except  where  is  true  religion ;  and  true  religion  con- 
sists in  doing  the  will  of  the  Father.  The  child  has  no  higher 
duty  to  perform  than  this,  and  this  must  ever  be  the  essence 
of  all  duty,  virtue  and  religion.  The  God  of  nature  and  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  the  same  Being,  and  the 
lessons  of  nature  must  ever  conspire  with  those  of  revelation 
in  teaching,  that  "whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  the  Father" 
is  the  true  disciple  of  the  Son. 

As  the  human  mind  penetrates  into  the  "  deep  things  of 
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God" — as  the  will,  plans  and  counsels  of  the  Father  are  un- 
folded— ^as  the  mighty  and  aU-consoling  truth  radiates  upon 
the  child's  intellect  and  warms  the  child's  heart,  that  all  man- 
kind are  brethren,  children  of  the  same  Father,  disciples  of 
the  same  Saviour,  aU  strife,  envy,  hatred,  will  disappear — ^all 
impurity,  all  iniquity,  will  vanish  before  the  advancing  light  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  and  of  good-will  to  all  nations.  So  blissful 
a  consummation  may  indeed  be  remote.  But  the  probable 
remoteness  of  such  a  scene  ought  not  to  discourage  us,  but 
rather  should  stimulate  the  more  our  efforts  and  our  energies. 
Our  own  apathy  and  want  of  faith  are  the  principal  retarding 
forces.  Let  these  antagonizing  influences  be  removed,  and 
then  even  a  feeble  force,  when  steadily  directed  and  constantly 
operative,  may  achieve  much. 

Man  is  very  shortsighted ;  and  if  aU  be  not  accomplished 
during  the  passing  moment  in  which  he  exists,  he  &ets  him- 
self despairs,  and  his  best  energies  are  paralyzed  by  the  failure 
of  his  unreasonable  expectations.  Let  the  child  go  on  "  doing 
the  Father  s  will,"  trusting  in  the  Father's  love,  ever  rejoicing 
in  the  Father's  wisdom,  bearing  patiently  whatever  lot  Provi- 
dence may  assign  him,  and  enjoying  with  moderation  and 
gratitude  the  bounties  the  Father  may  grant  him  on  the  great 
journey  of  trial  and  discipline.  Let  him  ever  "possess  his 
mind  in  patience,  faith  and  obedience,"  and  ever  believe,  with 
entire  trust,  that  the  Father's  "  vnW."  will  be  done  on  earth, 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven ! 

Finally,  let  us  ever  remember  that  the  intellectual  element 
is  essential  to  all  true  religion,  to  aU  pure  Christianity.  The 
godliness  of  which  the  Father  will  approve  must  ever  be  ror 
tional.  It  is  "  a  reasonable  service"  that  the  Father  requires 
from  His  reasonable  creatures.  If  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father 
includes  all  Christian  duty,  that  "will"  must  be  known, 
must  be  fuUy  comprehended  by  the  reason,  before  it  can  be 
practically  carried  out.  Christianity,  so  far  from  dispensing 
with  or  limiting  the  use  of  reason,  constantly  demands  it.    It 
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cannot  exist  without  it  It  not  only  appeals  to  it,  but  esta- 
blishes all  its  great  and  glorious  promises  upon  it  It  is  the 
intellect,  and  the  intellect  alone,  that  can  appreciate  its  beau- 
ties, fEithom  its  treasures,  and  enable  us  to  feel  that  *'  it  is  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  Those, 
and  those  only,  are  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  who  "  do  the 
will  of  the  Father" — ^who  are  "wise  unto  salvation" — ^who 
have  learned  of  Christ  what  Christ  had  learned  of  God. 


THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  SONS  OF  GOD. 

BY   REV.    THOMAS   ELFORD   POYNTINO. 


LUKI  XV.  81 : 

'^  And  he  said,  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine." 

The  beautiful  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  sets  before  us,  in 
the  very  words  of  Christ,  the  whole  essence  of  the  Christian 
revelation. 

It  gives  us  a  picture,  first,  of  Christ's  idea,  and  thus  of 
God's  idea,  of  what  man  was  meant  to  be, — a  son  to  the  Father 
in  heaven,  dwelling  ever  in  the  Father^s  presence,  walking  in 
fellowship  with  Him.  "/Siw,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all 
that  I  have  is  thine." 

It  gives  us  a  picture,  secondly,  of  what  man,  in  the  sad 
multitude  of  cases,  is.  He  is  separated  from  his  Father,  gone 
into  a  far  country,  an  exile  £rom  his  Father's  home.  He 
wastes  his  substance, — his  life,  his  glorious  opportunities,  his 
energies,  his  faculties, — ^in  riotous  living.  He  wastes  existence ; 
the  glorious  expenditure  of  God's  power,  wisdom,  love,  in 
creating  him,  is  thrown  away.  He  is  the  prodigal,  wasteful 
son. 

At  last,  however,  it  may  be  that  he  is  in  want  BAa  riotous 
indulgence  of  mere  earthly  desire  finds  its  end.  It  begins  to 
weary  and  to  sate.  And  then,  in  the  very  prostration  of  his 
inferior  impulses,  behold  the  better  voices  begin  to  speak.  He 
becomes  dimly  conscious  of  a  nature  that  has  had  no  justice 
done  it. yet.     He  begins  to  feel  a  hunger  and  thirst  which 
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nave  never  yet  been  satisfied  Well,  he  fain  would  satisfy 
his  hunger  with  the  miserable  husks — ^the  pleasures  common 
to  him  with  the  lower  animals — "  the  husks  that  the  swine 
do  eat."  But  these,  if  he  had  them,  would  only  mock  his 
hunger,  and  even  these  there  is  no  man  to  give  unto  him. 

Again,  he  is  not  only  in  want  and  a  stranger  to  his  Father 
— ^he  is  a  stranger  to  himself y  to  his  best,  divinest  nature ;  for, 
observe,  the  parable  says,  "when  he  came  to  himself'*  He 
is  a  being  dead  and  lost — dead  while  he  lives.  The  larger  and 
worthier  portion  of  his  being  is  in  a  state  of  paralysis  and  ruin. 
He  is  lost — ^lost  from  the  sphere  for  which  he  was  created, 
lost  from  the  blessed  light  and  life  he  was  made  to  share. 

Thus  there  are  two  great  ideas  presented  in  this  parable. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  two  that  I  can  consider  at  present 
Christ's  idea,  God's  idea,  of  what  man  was  meant  to  be. 

Man  was  meant  to  be  to  the  Great  Euler  of  the  universe  a 
ton  ;  and  not  only  to  be  a  son,  but  to  be  ever  with  his  Father ; 
and  not  only  to  be  ever  with  the  Father,  but  to  have  fellow- 
ship or  partnership  with  Him.     "  All  that  I  have  is  thine." 

Let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  being  a  Son.  This  we 
can  discover  only  by  understanding  what  is  meant  in  the 
gospel  by  being  a  Father. 

I  trace  many  of  the  low,  narrow  conceptions  which  prevail 
about  religion,  to  the  misconception  of  what  is  meant  by 
applying  to  God  the  name  of  Father.  It  does  seem  to  me 
most  clear  that  multitudes  of  persons  speak  of  the  Fatherly 
character  of  God,  and  repeat  day  by  day  the  words,  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  and  yet  who  all  the  while  have 
no  true  idea  of  the  meaning  which  Christ  put  into  that  sacied 
word. 

Thfir  Father  is  very  much  of  a  good  worldly  father.  Ckndt 
Father  is  a  good  spiritual  Father.  Their  Father  is  a  kind, 
compassionate  being,  who  wants  to  nuEke  us  happy,  and  there- 
fore gives  us  abundantly  of  the  "  com,  the  wine  and  the  oil," 
and  all  the  good  things  by  which  the  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  is  sustained     But  Christ's  Father  is  a  being  who 
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wants  to  make  us  happy  in  the  manner  of  His  own  happiness, 
and  therefore  wants  to  give  ns  knowledge,  virtue,  piety,  and 
all  the  good  things  that  feed  and  bless  the  spirit.  "God 
is  not  merely  our  Father,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  because  He 
is  our  Maker,  for  He  created  the  mountain,  the  plant,  the 
insect;  but  we  do  not  call  Him  their  Father.  God  is  the 
Father  because  He  brings  into  life  minds,  spirits,  partakers  of 
energies,  kindred  to  His  own  attributes.  Accordingly,  the 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  God  made  man  in  His  own  image. 
Grod  is  the  Father  of  spirits.  *  *  ♦  It  belongs  to  a  parent  to 
breathe  into  the  child  whatsoever  is  best  and  loftiest  in  his 
own  souL" 

In  order  to  realize  by  a  human  example  the  full  meaning  of 
the  Fatherly  relation  of  Grod  to  man,  we  must  imagine  a  father 
whose  fetherliness  must  necessarily  come  out  in  yearnings 
and  in  deeds  like  those  of  God.  Therefore  you  must  take  an 
earthly  father  as  much  like  God  as  possible.  He  must  be  a 
lofty,  intellectual  and  spiritual  being.  He  lives  with  his  souL 
He  is  rich  in  glorious  thoughts,  in  beautiful  and  noble  emo- 
tions, in  grand  and  generous  aims.  On  his  intellectual  side, 
he  is  a  sage  and  poet  like  Plato ;  on  his  spiritual  side,  he  is  a 
prophet  like  IsaiaL  A  life  bums  within  him  more  glorious 
and  beautifdl  than  any  of  which  the  mass  of  humanity  can 
even  dream.  A  heaven  of  beauty  and  glory  and  eternal  love, 
hidden  j5x)m  the  eyes  of  most,  opens  around  him.  We  have, 
indeed,  the  example  of  such  a  being  in  Christ  He  was  sage, 
poet  and  prophet,  and  yet  he  was  more  than  all — the  very 
Son  of  God.  Such  a  father,  raised  by  the  grandeur  and  bless- 
edness of  his  spiritual  life  above  the  multitude  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  yet  filled  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  sympathy, 
must,  by  the  very  law  of  his  being,  live  chiefly  to  impart  the 
wealth  and  glory  of  his  life  to  others.  He  always  longs  to  say, 
**  The  glory  Thou  hast  given  me,  I  have  given  them."  The 
feeling  of  his  relation  to  his  brethren  ever  is,  "I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly."    Let  us  suppose  such  a  father  embodies  this  his  life 
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in  words  and  images,  in  order  to  impart  it  to  the  brethren 
whom  he  love&  These,  from  the  very  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  thoughts  to  be  imparted,  compose  a  glorious  poem  like  that 
of  Milton  or  of  Dante. 

This  father  has  a  son.  How  does  he  regard  him?  Only 
with  a  stronger,  more  afBectionate  outflow  of  the  feeling  with 
which  he  regards  every  spiritual  being.  He  wishes  to  have 
him  not  only  his  son  by  birth,  but  his  son  by  kindred  nature 
and  by  S3raipathy.  He  wishes  to  breathe  into  him  all  that 
makes  his  own  life  beautiful  and  blessed.  He  wishes  that 
the  son,  above  all,  shall  read  and  understand  the  poem  in 
which  he  (the  father)  has  embodied  his  life,  his  best  and 
brightest  thoughts,  his  purest  fselings,  his  largest,  holiest  aims. 
He  wants  his  son  to  be  a  son  indeed,  to  be  ever  with  him, 
and  so  that  he  may  say,  "  All  that  I  have  is  thine." 

And  how  caa  the  son  be  led  up  to  share  his  father's  life  f 
There  must  be  two  portions  in  his  life, — ^Leaming  and  Working. 

1st.  Learning.  In  order  that  the  son  may  share  the  fathei^s 
life,  he  must  learn  to  know  the  father — ^not  merely  to  know 
his  outward  form,  his  tones,  his  step,  but  his  mind,  his  thoughts, 
his  cherished  feelings,  the  purpose  for  which  he  lives  and 
works,  the  great  ruling  principles  of  his  life.  And  for  this 
end  there  must  be  times  of  learning.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
evening  hour  is  set  apart  to  walk  and  talk  with  that  dear 
father,  and  then  the  father  unfolds  the  treasures  of  his  mind 
and  gives  utterance  to  his  noble  thoughts.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  even  an  earthly  son  could  go  on  gaining,  eveiy 
day  and  for  many  a  year,  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  mind 
of  his  earthly  father,  and  yet  there  might  be  depths  of  grandeur 
there  which  he  might  fail  to  fathouL  But  yet  I  particularly 
beg  you  to  notice  how  by  this  learning  the  son  becomes  more 
and  more  a  son  after  the  father's  heart,  how  he  enters  into  his 
father's  Hfe,  becomes  more  and  more  with  h™  in  all  his  experi- 
ence, becomes  sharer  of  all  that  is  dearest  to  his  soul 

But,  2ndly,  this  communion  of  Learning,  in  truth  could 
not  be  without  the  further  communion  of  Working.    The  son 
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will  take  no  interest  in  the  fiftthei^s  aims  until  he  has  worked 
to  further  them.  He  must  work  together  with  him  to  further 
them  in  hvnudf;  he  must  work  to  carry  them  out^br  osiers. 
He  must  be  from  his  very  childhood  a  teacher  of  those  still 
more  ignorant  than  himself. 

We  have  here  a  dim  picture  of  the  relation  to  us  of  the 
Father  in  heaven,  and  how  He  seeks  to  make  us  His  sons. 

We  are  to  become  "  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature."  We 
are  to  be  "one  with  God."  We  are  to  be  His  very  sons. 
"  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon 
ns,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  Grod.  Beloved,  now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  it  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  "  For  as  many 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God." 
"  And  if  sons,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christy  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also 
glorified  together."  What  Christ  said  of  himself  is  then  true 
of  every  soul  that  takes  up  the  privilege  intended  for  it :  "  For 
the  Father  loveth  the  Son  and  sheweth  him  all  things  that 
Himself  doeth,  and  He  will  shew  him  greater  works  than 
these." 

But  now,  methinks,  I  hear  some  timid  soul  demurring,  and 
answering,  "  No,  no,  it  cannot  be.  It  is  not  given  to  our  life 
to  be  raised  to  a  grandeur  such  as  this.  It  seems  like  mad- 
ness, arrogance,  blasphemy,  to  imagine  it  How  can  we  on 
earth  presume  to  know  anything  of  the  thoughts,  feelings  and 
purposes  of  the  infinite  and  invisible  Grod  ?"  I  answer,  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  "  K  God — ^in  these  things — ^be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us  9  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  deli- 
vered him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  him  also  freely 
give  us  all  things  ?  Who  shall  lay  any  presumption  to  the 
charge  of  those  whom  God  has  chosen  ?  It  is  Grod  Himself 
who  justifies  that  presumption."  God  Himself  is  indeed  invi- 
sible, but  He  has  given  us  a  glass  or  mirror  in  which  He 
becomes  visible  to  the  souL     "  We^have  the  mind  of  Christ" 
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— a  living  glass  into  which  we  look,  and,  seeing  what  he  sees, 
we  see  God.  Christ  is  the  first-bom  Son  of  God,  the  fiist-bom 
among  many  brethren.  He,  by  learning  and  working,  was  led 
up  to  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father.  And  by  the  oneness 
of  our  Mth  and  knowledge  with  the  faith  and  knowledge  of 
this  Son  of  Grod,  we  may  come  to  the  stature  of  manhood  and 
be  of  ripe  age  to  receive  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

Christ,  then,  attained  to  apprehend  the  secret  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  the  great  ruling  purposes  of  God.  He  read  these 
expressed  in  the  grand  poem  of  creation  and  human  history. 
He  felt  them  echoed  by  soft,  sweet  whisperings  in  his  very 
souL  Christ  has  revealed  to  us  the  outlines  of  the  mind  of 
God  which  was  thus  open  to  himself.  He  has  given  us  the 
key  to  the  grand  poem  of  the  universe.  He  has  thus  left  it 
possible  for  us  to  go  on  learning  and  working  through  all  our 
lives. 

We  can  then  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  by  learning 
His  inward  mind.  We  have  only  to  ask  ourselves,  How  did 
Christ  think  of  God  ?  What  did  he  see  the  thoughts,  feelings 
and  purposes  of  the  Father  to  be  ?  And  how  would  he  go 
on  thinking  of  Him  in  our  day,  and  using  our  knowledge  as 
means  of  illustration  1 

K  we  go  on  with  the  answer  to  these  questions  in  our  mind, 
we  shall  find  every  object  around  us,  every  feust,  every  law  of 
creation  or  human  nature — ^like  the  rainbow  which  God  set  in 
the  clouds,  to  the  family  of  !N'oah — a  word,  a  token,  of  the 
Eternal  Mind.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  no  mere  figure  of 
poetry,  but  an  actual  fiict,  that  the  creation  around  us  is  a 
living  book  in  which  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  Grod  are 
written,  and  by  reading  which  we  may  be  brought  into  sym- 
pathy with  Him.  It  is  no  mere  allegory  that  God  walks  in 
the  cool  of  the  day  amid  the  trees  of  the  garden.  He  does 
walk  the  great  garden  of  our  earth,  perpetually  inviting  us  to 
meet  Him  and  to  learn  the  wondrous  story  of  His  love. 

And  now  what  an  inspiring  and  consoling  hope  this  view 
holds  out  to  man  !     Who  has  not  felt  at  times  that  life  could 
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be  with  him  incomparably  grander  and  more  beautifal  than  it 
is  ?  Who  has  not  felt  that  there  is  a  meanness,  a  littleness,  a 
poverty  as  well  as  sin,  in  his  life,  compared  to  conceptions  of 
what  he  might  be,  that  have  often  flashed  across  his  soul  1  Our 
ambition  is  boundless.  We  would  all  be  raised  to  royal  state 
and  reign  upon  the  earth,  llow,  the  promise  of  Christianity 
at  once  meets  this  craving  of  our  souls.  It  opens  a  way  at 
once  for  the  attainment  of  a  life  whose  grandeur  and  beauty 
seem  to  grow  constantly  larger  and  brighter  imtil  our  imagina- 
tion sinks  amazed  at  the  wondrous  prospect  If  you  have 
ever  formed  to  yourself  the  thought  of  how  it  would  be  with 
you  had  you  by  your  side  some  dear  friend  exalted  far  above 
yourself  in  all  that  makes  a  human  being  great  and  dear,  you 
can  form  some  idea  at  once  of  the  way  in  which  Christianity 
promises  to  exalt  our  life.  Suppose  that  imaginary  friend  a 
being  &r  above  all  the  beings  around  you,  in  loftiness  and 
beneficence  of  purpose,  in  utter  unselfishness  and  purity  of 
heart,  in  meekness  and  gentleness,  in  tenderness  and  affection, 
and  far  above  them  in  intellectual  gifts.  Suppose  him  to  be 
one  of  those  to  whom  greatest  thoughts  seem  to  be  natural  and 
familiar,  into  whose  mind  a  sunshine  of  beauty  seems  ever 
flowing.  Do  you  not  feel  at  once  how  beautiful  it  would  be 
to  have  so  bright  and  pure  and  rich  a  mind  to  love  you,  to 
cast  its  riches  and  splendour  on  yourself]  Do  you  not  feel 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  forget  yourself,  your  own  duller 
and  weaker  thoughts,  and  listen  to  the  eloquent  outpourings 
of  his  genius — ^how  beautiful  it  would  be  to  have  the  stagnant 
pool  of  your  daily  life  stirred  by  those  high  and  large  concep- 
tions, to  be  lifted  above  your  own  lesser  aims  and  cares,  and 
be  privileged  to  share  those  disinterested  purposes,  to  enter 
into  those  beautifiil  dreams  9 

Perhaps  you  are  one  who  has  to  dwell  face  to  face  with 
poverty,  and  to  toil  ever  for  bare  subsistence  with  hardest 
effort — ^yet  do  you  not  feel  that  your  life  might  be  perfectly 
divine,  if,  like  John  the  fisherman,  you  could  look  forward  as 
he  looked  forward  through  the  long  toils  of  the  night,  in  wet 
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and  cold,  on  the  Galilean  lake,  to  tlie  morning  or  evening  walk 
upon  its  shore  with  a  friend  great  and  heavenly  as  Christ  f 
How  sacred  your  humble  cottage  would  seem,  and  the  board 
at  which  you  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness  with  your  family,  if 
there  often  the  great  Master  Spirit  would  lift  the  latch  and 
enter,  sit  with  you  round  that  homely  hearth,  and  there  drop 
his  loftiest  thoughts,  tell  you  what  he  had  been  doing  and 
thinking,  and  what  he  intended  and  hoped  to  do  !  Perhaps 
you  are  a  housewife,  and  your  little  lowly  cares  seem  to  gather 
like  dust  about  your  spirit,  and  shut  it  in  as  in  a  "  muddy  vest- 
ment of  decay."  But  suppose,  like  Mary  and  Martha,  you  too 
could  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  that  sacred  Friend,  sit  at 
his  feet  and  hear  again  of  those  high  and  heavenly  things  in 
which  he,  so  different  from  aU  around,  seemed  ever  able  to 
abide.  What  a  mighty  difference  in  your  life  this  sympathy 
would  make  !  And  you  have  here,  I  believe,  the  very  secret 
of  the  blessedness  which  we  are  created  to  enjoy.  John,  Mary, 
Martha  and  Lazarus  would  be  able,  by  help  of  this  looking 
up  to  a  being  above  them,  to  forget  themselves  and  to  be  lost 
in  sympathy  with  him.  His  thoughts  would  become  their 
thoughts,  his  purposes  their  purposes,  his  very  actions  theirs. 
They  would  be  one  with  him.  Thus,  you  see,  they  would 
have  a  new  being,  a  new  life,  the  grand  being  and  life  of  the 
loftier  mind,  in  exchange  for  their  own  poor  and  little  Ufe. 

No  one  can  paint  the  joy  and  freedom  of  thus  being  released 
from  the  narrow  centre  of  self, — Cleaving  this  self  behind  and 
living  by  love,  admiration,  sympathy,  in  another.  Now  Chris- 
tianity holds  out  to  us  the  promise  of  making  our  life  divine ; 
it  promises  to  "  lift  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,"  precisely  in  this 
way.  It  places  close  to  us  the  grandest,  holiest^  tendeiest 
Mind  in  the  imiverse.  It  makes  all  objects  of  creation  helps 
to  realize  His  presence  with  us,  and  Christ  the  symbol  of  His 
spirit,  aim  and  character ;  and  then  it  tells  us  the  object  of 
our  existence  is  to  live  in  the  continual  consciousness  of  tius 
eternal  Mind,  enter  into  His  thoughts,  share  His  purposes, 
have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  walk  with  Him  as  dear  chil- 
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dren,  in  sympathy  be  one  with  Him.  Why,  what  a  glorious 
and  yet  awful  thought  is  here !  It  almost  makes  our  weak 
heart  beat  wild  at  the  magnitude  of  the  promise.  Do  we 
wonder  that  the  beloved  disciple  broke  out,  under  the  influence 
of  this  thought — "  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of 
Godl" 

The  communion  of  learning,  then,  is  possible.  We  can 
climb  to  sympathy  with  the  very  life  of  God.  But  there  must 
be  seasons  when  that  work  of  learning  is  carried  on,  seasons 
when  the  thought  of  God  is  consciously  brought  before  the 
mind,  and  the  effort  made  to  see  deeper  into  His  glorious 
thoughts  and  aims.  This  ought,  in  truth,  to  be  the  work  of 
a  portion  of  every  evening,  every  sabbath.  A  life  which 
leaves  out  this  element  of  learning^  leaves  out  the  very  element 
which  would  make  it  divine :  by  the-  learning  the  working 
becomes  divine,  as  by  the  working  the  learning  again  becomes 
still  more  divine.  Picture  to  yourselves  a  Christian  family 
in  which  every  day  there  is  reserved  an  hour  "  sacred  to  a 
sabbath  of  the  heart,"  and  there  the  great  thoughts  of  Him 
who  fills  the  temple  of  the  universe,  but  chiefly  makes  His 
sanctuary  the  human  soul,  are  called  back,  and  some  fresh 
chapter  in  the  great  poem,  disclosing  His  glorious  purposes, 
His  harmony.  His  beauty,  His  glory  and  His  love,  is  opened, 
or  the  dear  old  truths  are  reviewed  afresh.  How  blessed  does 
each  morrow  become  as  they  go  forth  to  their  work,  and  carry 
with  them  the  "  vision  splendid"  which  came  to  them  on  the 
previous  evening!  How  beautiful  does  work  become,  done 
with  these  glorious  thoughts  before  the  worker's  mind !  As 
the  learners  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  they  discover  that 
the  common  work  of  life  is  work  ordained  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  beautiful,  loving  aims  of  God.  They  find  that  even 
in  that  humble  work  of  caring  for  the  body,  they  are  working 
together  with  God.  For  what  is  that  body  but  the  wondrous 
tabernacle  which  the  Father  builds  us  as  an  observatory  and 
a  telegraphic  station  in  the  midst  of  His  grandeurs,  that  through 
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its  cunningly  contrived  instruments  and  its  electric  web  the 
spirit  may  look  forth  and  gather  the  knowledge  of  Himself 
£rom  all  His  manifestations  that  fill  immensity  around  !  He, 
then,  who  works  with  the  idea  that  he  is  working  together 
with  God  to  build  this  mystic  tabernacle  in  order  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  station  from  which  the  spirit  may  perform  its  nobler 
work  of  learning  of  the  Father,  he  has  found  the  secret  of 
making  the  commonest  work  sacred.  Every  meal  to  which 
he  sits  down  may  become  a  sacrament  He  has  learnt  how 
to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  "Whatsoever  ye  do, 
whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  do  aU  to  the  glory  of  God."  In  his 
daily  material  toils,  he  has  before  him  the  thought  of  the 
Father,  of  His  aims,  of  the  great  harmonious  plan  of  His  pro- 
vidence, of  the  grand  end  of  human  existence ;  and  be  feels 
that  his  toils  are  in  harmony  with  them,  necessary  to  thdr 
completion.  And  so  it  is  as  if  he  heard  ever  some  grand  and 
sacred  harmony  filling  his  heart  with  joy,  and  to  which  the 
movements  of  his  labour  seem  to  keep  constant  time.  All 
day  long  his  toil  is  the  sweeter  and  the  holier  because  this 
harmony  mingles  in  it,  and  it  is  lightened  with  the  thought 
that  this  toil  itself  is  only  to  prepare  for  the  sabbath  of  the 
day  when,  the  tabernacle  built  and  tended,  he  shall  be  able 
to  use  it  for  its  noble  work,  and  deliver  himself  in  fireedom  to 
the  glorious  harmonies,  and  dwell  again  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  loving  God ! 


DEPARTED  CHRISTLO^S  WITH  CHRIST. 

BT   REV.    G.    B.    BROCK. 


John  xrii.  24 : 


**  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  giyen  me,  be  with  me 
where  I  am." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  Jesus  in  the  near  prospect  of 
deatL  In  a  few  hours  afterwards,  the  tra^c  scene  which  his 
enemies  were  preparing  for  him  was  enacted,  and  he  sunk  in 
the  agonies  of  crucifixion.  He  foresaw  the  dark  and  dreadful 
storm  of  human  passion  which  would  soon  break  upon  him 
and  overwhelm  hini.  It  appalled  hiTn  not;  neither  did  it 
check  or  disturb  the  stream  of  his  disinterested,  loving  emo- 
tion in  behalf  of  his  followers.  "  Having  loved  his  own,  he 
loved  them  unto  the  end."  Out  of  the  depths  of  his  aflGec- 
tionate  regards  for  them  arose  the  prayer,  "  Father,  I  will  that 
they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am." 
Not,  however,  in  torture  and  death.  He  knew  that,  like  him, 
"in  the  world  they  would  have  tribulation."  This  would 
arise  out  of  the  workings  of  the  world's  enmity  to  the  truth 
and  godliness  of  which,  together  with  him,  they  were  the 
divinely-appointed  preachers  and  exemplars.  He  would  have 
disarmed  the  adversary  of  its  power  and  saved  them  from  its 
ravages,  had  it  been  possible.  The  iniquity  in  the  earth  could 
not  thus  be  conquered ;  and  as,  in  consequence,  the  cup  could 
not  pass  from  him,  so  they  also,  if  fjedthfiil  to  their  allotted 
tasks,  must  accept  the  martyrs'  doom.     Where,  then,  could 

VOL.  II.  2  a 
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they  be  with  him  f  Where  hQnuui  malignity  is  not  known, 
where  no  cross  is  ever  named  except  as  the  emblem  of  £uth 
and  obedience,  and  where  sin  and  death  can  never  enter. 
Already  in  acquiescence  in  his  destiny  as  the  Sayioor  of  the 
world,  and  in  heroic  lesolntion  to  be  ''Mthfbl  nnto  death," 
he  had  '^endnred  the  cross,  despising  its  shame  f*  and  to  sit 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Divine  Majesty  on  high,  was 
the  sore  result  of  only  another  step  in  the  heavenward  path 
he  was  pnrsning. 

His  prayer  was  heard,  and  wonld  be  answered.  Small  as 
yet  as  was  the  development  of  moral  fortitude  and  fidelity  in 
the  character  of  the  chosen  apostles,  the  seed  thereof  was  im- 
planted within  them ;  it  had  Mien  on  the  soil  of  honest  and 
good  hearts,  which  waited  only  for  fsffther  culture  to  cause  it 
to  spring  up  into  growing  strength  and  abiding  fruitfnlness. 
He  "who  knew  what  was  in  man"  foresaw  this  also.  He 
reposed  in  the  assurance  that  his  prayer  would  not  be  aSsred 
in  vain.  It  accorded  with  his  C(Mnniission  to  "give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  believed  in  him."  Power  from  on  high  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  was  consigned  to  him,  and,  like  all  the 
purposes  and  works  of  God,  it  "  prospered  unto  the  end  where- 
unto  it  was  sent"  All  who  have  Mth  in  it,  and  who  in  oon* 
sequence  gather  around  him  in  trust,  obedience  and  imitation, 
will  ever  be  with  him.  ^Nothing  will  separate  them  from  him, 
**  neither  life  nor  death,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  oome." 
In  the  covenant  of  divine  grace  of  which  he  is  the  Mediator, 
this  promise  is  plainly  set  forth.  With  him  on  earth,  with 
him  in  heaven.  He  is  not  merely  a  divinely-commissioned 
instructor  and  exemplar  of  the  divine  life ;  he  is  '^  the  life" 
itself  to  which,  if  we  strongly  attach  ourselves,  we  never  dia 
<' Whom  he  will  he  quicken^Ji,"  and  none  who  ^  come  to  him 
will  he  cast  out"  He  is  the  leader  of  the  human  soul  to  the 
Divine  Father.  Presented  by  him,  its  pardon  is  sealed,  its 
acceptance  by  infinite  love  ensured.  How  little  is  known  and 
felt  of  the  vast  privilege  of  diaeipleship  with  him,  so  kmg  as 
he  is  regarded  merely  as  a  Teacher,  or  even  as  a  Preset ! 
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Only  when  he  is  consciously  to  ns  the  divinely-appointed 
Mediator  and  Inteicessor,  in  union  of  love  and  fellowship  with 
whom  we  are  led  up  to  the  mercy-eeat  of  heaven,  can  we  truly 
conceive  of  the  lofty  nature  of  his  mission,  and  attain  unto 
An  idea  of  the  infmite  value  of  *^  the  gifte  he  gave  unto  men." 
The  "  merits  of  Christ "  is  phraseology  which  does  not  occur 
in  our  Scriptures ;  and  often  it  has  been  used  in  a  sense  sub- 
versive of  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  derogatory  to  the  spi- 
ritual powers  of  man's  nature.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  expressive  of  a  glorious  privilege  possessed  by  Christian 
believers.  Do  we  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  our  own  goodness  ? 
Alas  !  to  the  best  of  us  moral  imperfections  cling,  and  in  the 
view  of  them  the  becomingly  sensitive  soul  trembles  at  the 
thought  that  it  must  appear  before  God  in  judgment  But 
there  is  one  who,  "without  sin,"  has  merited  "the  recompence 
of  just  men  made  perfect;"  and  he,  in  the  gracious  providence 
of  God,  has  been  set  before  us  as  a  divine  "  mercy-seat  for  the 
propitiation  of  our  sins,"  so  that  aU  who  are  found  in  true 
discipleship  with  him,  seeking  and  following  his  counsel^ 
imbibing  his  spirit,  and  aspiring  to  his  likeness,  wiU  be 
**  accepted  in  the  beloved."  Not  in  a  figure  only  does  he  say, 
"  None  can  come  to  the  Father  but  by  me."  Not  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense  merely  does  he  teU  us,  he  is  "  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life."  Not  in  a  meaningless  form  of  words  does  he 
assure  us,  he  "  goes  to  prepare  a  place  for  us."  Language  of 
this  kind,  with  which  his  discourses  abound,  relates,  surely, 
to  actual  authority  and  power  with  which  he  is  invested,  to 
be  the  medium  and  instrument  of  training  and  conducting  the 
souls  of  his  followers^  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  to  the 
Divine  Eather^s  presence  and  acceptance.  It  is  thus  that  he 
is  the  "  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  leader  of  many  souls  to 
glory."  Hence  the  importance  ascribed,  alike  in  the  discourses 
of  Jesus  and  in  the  teachings  of  his  apostles,  to  entire,  confid- 
ing faith  in  him.  For  this  is  the  bond  of  discipleship  with 
him.  To  distrust  the  power  delegated  to  him  of  preparing  a 
church  upon  earth,  the  members  of  which  shall  by  him  be  led 
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up  to  the  divine  meicy-seat  to  foim  a  part  of  the  moie  glorious 
dmich  of  the  liying  God  in  heaven,  is  to  place  ourselves  beyond 
the  peisonal  inflnences  by  which  he  renders  ns  meet  for  ever- 
lasting ''  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son."  In 
onr  faoltj  and  sinfiilness,  let  ns  not  thus  pass  along  the  path 
of  onr  probation,  heedless  of  the  voice  which  is  now  crying  to 
ns  here,  as  of  yore  it  spoke  to  the  dwellers  in  Jndea,  "  Come 
nnto  me,  all  ye  who  labonr  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  yon  rest"  He  not  only  opens  the  way  for  the  penitent 
and  repentant  to  seek  and  obtain  mercy,  bnt  also  presents  a 
staff  for  the  toiling  spirit  of  those  more  advanced  in  Christian 
goodness  to  lean  npon.  The  &rther  we  progress  in  the  divine 
life,  the  more  awfol  appear  the  depths  of  sin  &om  which  we 
have  been  labonring  to  escape,  and  the  more  fitted  are  we  to 
appreciate,  and  the  more  ready  to  employ,  help  &om  him  who 
already  has  "  ascended  np  on  high  to  lead  captivity  captive." 
Therefore  in  onr  most  successful  straggles  with  the  tempta- 
tions and  difficulties  in  our  spiritual  warfsire,  feeling  how  much 
more  we  have  to  accomplish  before  the  highest  standard  of 
purity  and  piety  will  be  reached  by  us,  we  may  well  rejoice 
that  we  can  lay  hold  of  the  proffered  friendship  of  our  sinless 
Master,  who,  having  been  a  partaker  of  the  same  nature  with 
us,  and  having  passed  through  the  trials  and  labours  of  a 
mortal  condition,  has  "  a  fellow  feeling  for  our  infirmities ;" 
and  who  is  empowered  to  pronounce  our  faith  in  him  and 
attachment  to  him,  and  our  consequent  efforts  to  obey  his 
teaching  and  follow  in  his  steps,  to  be  a  qualification  for  the 
Divine  mercy  unto  eternal  lifa 

In  this  view  of  the  office  and  work  of  the  Saviour,  our  hearts 
are  solaced  in  all  our  afflictions.  We  feel  that  we  have  a 
divine  helper  and  comforter  with  us,  saying  unto  us,  '^  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  a&aid ;  ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me."  Especially  in  our  bereavements, 
when  those  near  and  dear  to  us  are  called  to  their  account,  our 
troubled  spirits  are  comforted,  in  the  conviction  that  they  who 
fall  asleep  in  heartfelt  faith  in  Christ,  will  awake  in  his  recc^* 
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nized  loving  presence,  and  be  conducted  by  him  for  mercifdl 
consideration  before  the  throne  of  Heaven.     Fear  might  well 
lay  hold  on  us  when  by  death  they  *'  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God,"  could  we  leam  nothing  more  of  their  reception 
bj  Him  than  nature  teaches  or  our  own  imaginations  suggest 
For  how  much  soever  we  may  be  able  with  truth  to  dwell  on 
the  virtues,  the  usefulness  and  the  piety  of  our  friends  departed, 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  with  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
the  frailties,  the  errors  and  the  actual  faults  of  temper  and  of 
life  which  appertain  to  our  common  humanity  in  its  best  estate 
of  spiritual  aspiration  and  labour,  not  to  be  painfully  conscious 
that  the  bliss  of  heaven  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  merit 
of  theirs.    We  can,  indeed,  and  do,  trust  in  the  tender  mercy 
of  our  God    But  how  is  this  confidence  in  it  inspired,  apart 
from  feith  in  the  mission,  the  teachings  and  the  promises  of 
the  beloved  Son  of  God  ?    And  in  what  way  are  we  encou- 
raged therein  to  hope  for  it,  except  through  his  continued 
mediatorial  agency  in  our  behalf?    Expunge  from  the  sacred 
record  his  claims  to  this  "  power  given  him  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,"  and  we  tear  it  in  pieces  as  an  unreliable  document,  and 
it  is  then  no  longer  a  pledge  of  the  loving  purpose  of  our  God 
and  Father  towards  us  in  any  manner  or  measure.     A  church 
which  is  not  based  on  reliant  faith  in  Christ  as  the  "  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,"  is  built  upon  the  "  wood,  hay  and 
stubble  of  human  invention,"  and  has  not  the  essential  condi- 
!;ions  of  stability.     In  the  degree  in  which  its  members  lose 
heir  confidence  in  the  divinely-commissioned  authority  of 
Christ  to  be  the  Head  of  his  church,  through  whom  all  spiri- 
lal  blessings  flow  forth  upon  it,  they  cease  to  draw  fix)m  him 
le  nutmnent  which  their  souls  need  for  their  religious  growth 
id  steadfastness ;  and  his  religion  fails  to  supply  them  with 
rings  of  consolation  and  hope,  without  which  it  is  a  "  well 
thont  -water,"  by  the  side  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  weary 
i  tliirsty  earthly  traveller  can  find  no  true  rest  and  abiding 
[-eslinient.     **  Without  me,"  says  Christ,  "ye  can  do  nothing." 
i  truly  -without  him  we  can  do  nothing  which  shall  inspire 
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US  with  the  joyous  assuranee  that  our  life  upon  earth  is  the 
germ  of  a  blissful  etenuil  life  in  heayeiL 

And  yet  reliance  upon  Christ  must  not  rest  wholly  in  him. 
He  suffers  it  not  to  do  so.  Our  supreme  loye  and  service 
must  go  fftrther  and  ascend  higher.  How  meekly  does  Jesus 
bear  iJie  high  honour  bestowed  upon  him  as  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  1  How  anxious  is  he  that  his  disciples  eibould  be 
impressed  with  the  assurance,  that  what  he  does  for  us  is  only 
as  the  agent  of  the  Infinite  Parent,  '^whom  no  human  eye 
hath  seen  or  can  see"  \  Notwithstanding  that  through  Christ^s 
instrumentality  his  disciples  aie  raised  to  '^  gloiy,  honour  and 
immortality"  in  heaven,  he  speaks  not  of  them  as  being  in- 
debted to  him,  but  as  those  **  whom  the  Father  had  given  him." 
And  what  significance  is  there  in  this  language — ^the  "  Father," 
the  "  Heavenly  Father" !  Might  unutterable,  "  able  to  do  for 
us  far  more  than  we  can  ask  or  think,"  combined  with  a 
Parent's  tender  conoem  for  our  welfare.  Joyous  thought^  that 
we  are  with  Him  now,  and  shall  enjoy  a  nearer,  evarlasting 
intercourse  with  Him  hereaffcer  I  Tb  be  united  fbr  ever  with 
Christ,  and  to  be  partakers  with  him  of  goodness  and  great> 
ness  surpassing  the  e:scellence  and  dignity  whkh  have  ever 
shone  out  in  any  other  human  character,  is  a  privil^;e  we  may 
well  prize  more  than  all  honours  and  riches.  And  is  a  still 
more  exalted  Presence  to  fill  the  scene  of  our  future  lives  %  Is 
the  Almighty  Father  to  be  our  everlasting  Fnend  ?  Are  w« 
to  spend  eternity  in  His  loving  favour  ?  Words  fail  to  depict 
the  glowing  hope,  the  longing  desire^  the  anticipated  bhss, 
which  this  thou^t  inapire& 

But  are  we  truly  amongst  those  to  whom  this  unspeakaUo 
privilege  appertains  1  Are  we  in  the  number  of  those  whom 
God  has  ^ven  to  Christ  ?  To  be  nominally  Christ's  disciplea 
is  not  enough.  To  many  such  he  wiH  say,  "  I  never  knew 
you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.**  Discipleahip 
with  him  in  name  only  is  a  fictitious  bond  which  death  will 
surely  cancel  We  have  been  speaking  of  a  privilege  implying 
important  spiritual  culture  and.  labour  oist  our  parfta     Lofc  us 
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guard  ourselyea  against  all  misconcepftion  as  to  thiiuniportant 
matter.  The  few  words  of  Christ  at  the  head  of  our  remarks 
will,  duly  considered,  aid  ns  to  a  right  understanding  of  it. 
They  are  the  language  of  prayer.  In  this  devout  exercise  of 
the  heart,  Christ  communed  with  his  Heavenly  Father  on 
earthly  ground,  in  preparation  for  the  glory  with  the  Father 
which  he  now  enjoys*  We  can  herein  imitate  him.  He  invites 
it;  he  commands  it  See  we  not  i^refore  that  we  must  be 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  prayer  as  well  as  of  faith  to  he 
trained  to  discipleship  with  Jesus,  so  as  to  be  quaMed  fov 
presentation  by  him  to  God  hereafter  ?  Learn  we  not  that  a 
genuine  sign  of  our  interest  in  lus  mediatorial  office  is  a  per- 
vading sense  of  the  Divine  presence  with  us  and  goodness 
towards  us,  and  the  habit  of  manifesting,  by  our  souls'  ardent^ 
devout  worship,  our  awakened  consciousness  of  our  utter  de- 
pendence, and  our  hearts'  desire  of  entire  trust  and  perfect 
submission  I  Let  us  pray  therefore.  Let  us  pray  in  secret, 
where  no  eye  but  our  Father's  in  heaven  sees  us.  Let  us  con^ 
secrate  our  homes  by  the  practice  of  family  worship.  Let  us 
"not  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together"  for  united 
Christian  prayer,  as  the  manner  of  too  many  is.  Let  our 
churches  be  truly  God's  temple,  where  His  praises  are  uttered 
and  His  blessing  sought.  Feeble  is  the  hold  which  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  religion  has  over  us,  when  we  place  a  higher  value 
on  the  preacher^s  thesis  than  on  the  devotional  portions  of  the 
services  of  God's  house.  Slender  are  the  influences  which 
Christ  has  over  our  souls  to  lead  them  to  God,  if  outward  show 
and  pompous  ordinances  are  the  chief  attractions  in  Christian 
assemblies.  Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  work  is  prayer. 
It  is,  like  prayer,  a  part  of  duty ;  but  they  are  different  parts, 
and  must  not  be  confounded.  Li  prayer  our  spirits  ascend  up 
to  God,  Li  labour  of  any  kind  they  may  be  groveldng  wholly 
in  the  earth.  Work  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  alone  true 
Christian  work.  We  shall  do  all  things  well  when  "  Christ 
Btrengthens  us  f  but  that  strength  must  come  down  from  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and.  Christ  aids  us  to  obtain  it  by  teaching 
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US  to  whom  and  how  to  pray.     "  The  true  worshipers  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

"  With  Christ  where  he  is."  This  language  unfolds  a  great 
practical  lesson.  Faith  in  him,  prayer  with  him,  obedience 
to  him,  and  imitation  of  him,  are  all  enforced  in  these  few 
and  simple  words.  "  With  Christ"  the  guileless  and  sinless 
one.  "Where  he  is" — in  the  mansions  of  our  Heavenly 
Father's  house,  where  impurity  is  banished  and  iniquity  can- 
not dwell  "There  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
us,"  that  we  may  have  pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  to  help 
us  to  a  better  obedience  in  the  fdture.  His  companions  in 
heaven!  How  can  we  become  such?  Only  by  becoming 
like  him, — ^hating  evil,  loving  goodness,  pursuing  the  right, 
following  the  true,  devoted  to  duty,  doing  always  the  will  of 
our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Truly  is  it  written,  "  He  that 
hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himseK  as  he  is  pure."  We 
can  be  no  companions  of  Christ,  if  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
his  devout  and  holy  spirit  and  life.  Loving  and  following 
sin,  in  any  form,  we  cannot  associate  our  name  and  character 
and  deeds  with  his,  who  came  to  destroy  sin,  and  root  up  all 
its  progeny  from  the  earth.  That  man  can  have  no  interest 
in  his  mediation  and  intercession,  who  wanders  away  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  voice,  who  will  have  none  of  his  reproof  who 
sits  in  the  scorner's  seat,  and  frequents  the  haunts  of  wicked- 
ness. Nothing  but  our  earnest  and  utmost  effort  to  present 
to  Christ  the  firuits  of  our  discipleship  with  him  by  holy  liv- 
ing, and  in  God's  appointed  time  by  holy  dying,  can  betoken 
on  our  parts  any  fitness  or  even  any  desire  to  "  be  with  him 
where  he  is."  When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  mediatorial 
scheme  of  man's  salvation,  if  we  attach  a  right  significance  to 
the  language  we  employ,  whilst  we  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  free  grace  of  Grod,  and  confess  the  meritorious  work  of 
Christ,  we  also  discern  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  exercise  by 
us  of  the  strictest  moral  discipline  over  our  nunds  and  hearts^ 
and  to  the  cultivation  by  us  of  every  virtue  with  which  God 
and  Christ  are  well  pleased     In  short,  "with  Christ,"  in  all 
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the  stages  of  otip  spiritual  progress,  means,  copying  his  cha- 
racter, imitating  his  Ufe,  and  so  having  "  faith  and  works  "  in 
inseparahle  alliance.  Seeking  this  privileged  condition  of  the 
soul,  the  highest  standard  of  obedience  we  are  capable  of 
reaching  is  set  before  us,  which  will  always  be  above  us  in 
this  our  season  of  probation]  but  nearer  and  nearer  approaches 
to  which  we  may  always  be  making,  and  which  in  the  future 
world — our  deviations  from  it  pardoned,  and  our  imperfections 
done  away — ^we  shall  reach,  and  depart  from  no  more.  We 
can  lay  hold  of  no  other  such  purifying  and  ennobling  in- 
fluences in  life;  we  can  cling  to  no  other  such  anchor  of 
hope  and  peace  in  death.  It  is  the  rock  on  which  we  can 
stand  fSast,  and  build  ourselves  up  for  a  glorious  future  amid 
aU  the  toils  and  troubles  which,  like  stormy  waters,  surround 
us  in  our  earthly  place  of  labour ;  and  it  is  the  solid  ground 
on  which  our  consolations  are  fixed,  when  sorrows  lay  hold  of 
usy  when  bereavements  lay  us  low,  and  when  our  own  souls 
lare  summoned  to  their  last  conflict  with  mortality. 


INCONSTANT  KESOLUTIONS. 


BY   REV.    FRANCIS  BISHOP. 


HosBA  yi.  4 : 


*'0  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee?  0  Judah,  what  shatl  I  do  unto 
thee  ?  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  doud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it 
goeth  away." 

Thb  conclusion  of  the  fonner  chapter,  and  the  preTioos 
verses  of  the  present,  sufficiently  explain  the  occasion  of  these 
words.  The  nations  of  Ephraim  and  of  Judah  are  there  repre- 
sented as  having  recourse,  in  their  day  of  calamity  and  distress, 
not  to  the  living  God,  but  to  the  powerfol  nations  around 
them  :  "  yet  could  they  not  heal  them  (says  the  Prophet)  nor 
cure  them  of  their  wound."  By  this  conduct  they  are  repre- 
sented as  drawing  down  upon  them  the  additional  displeasure 
of  Him  who  had  smitten  and  who  alone  could  heal  them. 
After  a  verse  weighty  with  threatenings  of  retributive  evil, 
the  Divine  Being  is  represented  as  saying,  in  the  language 
and  as  if  with  the  passions  of  humanity,  "  I  will  go  and  return 
to  my  place,  tiU  they  acknowledge  their  offence,  and  seek  my 
face  :  in  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early."  The  next 
chapter,  without  any  explanation  or  introduction,  represents 
this  as  actually  taking  place,  and  gives  the  expressions  of  the 
repentant  nations,  turning  at  length  to  Heaven  for  deliverance, 
when  they  had  found  the  insufficiency  of  all  other  helps: 
"  Come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord :  for  He  hath  torn, 
and  He  will  heal  us ;  He  hath  smitten,  and  He  will  bind  us 
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np.  Aifcer  two  days  urOl  He  Tevive  us :  in  the  third  day  H^ 
will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  lire  in  His  sight  Then  shall 
we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord  :  His  going  forth 
is  prepared  as  the  morning ;  and  He  shall  come  unto  us  as 
the  rain,  as  the  latter  and  former  rain  unto  the  earth." 

These  are  the  Prophet's  representations  of  the  resolutions 
formed  and  the  promises  made  by  the  people  of  Judah  and  of 
Israel  in  the  day  of  their  affliction.  But  they  appear  to  have 
been  only  such  resolutions  and  such  promises  as  are  too  com- 
monly made  in  similar  circumstance&  The  resolutions  were 
broken.  The  promises  were  forgotten.  The  pressure  of  dis- 
tress was  no  sooner  removed  or  lightened,  than  the  old  spirit 
of  levity  and  ingratitude  returned,  and  manifested  itself  in 
new  forms  of  negligence  and  excess.  Then  it  is  that  the  Most 
High  is  again  introduced  as  taking  His  part  in  the  prophetic 
dialogue,  and  saying  to  the  inconstant  penitents,  who  had  re* 
pented,  not  of  their  guilt,  but  of  their  repentance :  "O  Ephraim, 
what  shall  I  do  unto  theef  O  Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto 
thee  9  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  moimng  cbud,  and  as  the 
early  dew  it  goeth  away." 

How  suitable  to  our  condition,  and  how  applicable  to  oux 
lives,  do  we  find  the  teachings  even  of  the  elder  Scriptures  1 
When  the  immediate  history  may  not  seem  to  have  much 
interest  for  us,  and  may  in  parts  be  set  forth  in  language  which 
we  cannot  folly  understand,  we  meet  with  much  so  true  to 
the  essential  principles  of  our  nature,  as  to  be  suggestive  of 
invaluable  lessons  for  our  own  instruction  and  improvement 
It  is  thus  in  the  case  before  us.  The  spirit  manifested  by  the 
nations  of  Judah  and  Samaria,  is  a  spirit  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  age  of  Hoeea  or  to  the  regions  of  the  Jordan.  It  per- 
vades every  country,  it  has  belonged  to  every  age.  AU  are 
prone,  in  the  day  of  their  affiiction,  to  think  that  they  have 
learned  its  lessons  thoroughly,  and  that,  if  restored  from  it, 
they  should  never  fall  again  into  the  errors  they  remember 
with  pain,  nor  ever  again  need  the  warnings  o£  Providence  to 
recall  them.     They  determine  that  if  it  shall  please  He^svem 
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to  let  the  impending  cloud  pass  over,  they  will  never  be  for- 
getful of  tlie  signal  and  saving  mercy,  never  lose  sight  of  the 
great  deliverance,  or  forget  what  they  owe  to  the  Almighty 
Deliverer.  These  resolutions  for  the  most  part  are  anything 
but  insincere.  They  are,  for  the  time  they  last,  most  painfully 
in  earnest  The  agony  of  the  mind  is  too  deep  and  real  for  any 
attempt  at  self-deceit  But  these  very  men,  when  the  mercy 
which  they  prayed  for  has  taken  place,  when  the  cloud  has 
passed  away,  and  the  calm,  glad  light  of  Heaven  is  again  upon 
their  heart  and  ways, — these  very  men,  so  penitent,  so  foil  of 
resolution  and  promise  while  the  dark  hour  lasted,  are  found, 
when  it  is  over,  relapsing  into  their  former  ways,  and  re-acting 
the  scenes  of  the  past,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  interrupt 
them.  For  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  for  a  few  months,  they  re- 
member their  resolutions  and  adhere  to  them;  but  as  they 
get  farther  from  the  time  and  events  which  had  called  them 
forth,  the  remembrance  recurs  at  greater  intervals  and  with 
decreasing  power;  hardness  again  gatheis  over  the  softened 
heart,  and  they  return,  after  some  vain  visitings  of  compunc- 
tion, to  the  follies,  and  perhaps  to  the  sins,  of  the  past  Their 
goodness  is  as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth 
away. 

T\ua  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  resolutions 
which  are  formed  in  sickness.  In  the  prostration  of  the  bodily 
powers,  in  the  failure  of  worldly  pleasures,  and  the  withdrawal 
from  worldly  employments ;  in  the  throwing  back  of  the  mind 
upon  itself  and  the  removal  of  all  that  keeps  the  past  and  the 
foture  out  of  sight,  there  is  sometimes  an  influence  exerted 
that  brings  the  most  thoughtless  to  reflection,  the  most  Mvo- 
lous  to  seriousness,  and  even  the  most  hardened  to  repentance. 
I  would  not  deny  that  there  may  be  sometimes  a  d^ree  of 
excess  in  the  views  which  men  take  of  their  past  lives  froia.  the 
sick  bed  I  have  known  cases  where  I  had  good  reason  to 
believe  such  to  be  the  feust,  where  what  was  culpable  received  a 
gloomier  tinge  of  evil  than  the  healthy  judgment  would  hare 
assigned  to  it   But  making  what  allowanoe  may  be  required  for 
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all  that  is  morbid  and  overcharged  in  the  sick-bed  impressions 
of  the  past,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  sickness  is  a  beneficent 
and  faithful  self>revealer.  It  makes  a  man  feel  what  he  is,  and 
see  what  he  has  been.  It  has  no  artifices  to  mislead,  no  flat* 
teries  to  cajole  him.  It  speaks  with  the  harsh  but  honest 
voice  of  a  £iend,  telling  him  truths,  perhaps  unwelcome,  but 
most  needftiL  Men  feel  that  they  are  truths,  and  meet  them 
with  no  attempt  at  disproof  or  denial  They  go  yet  further. 
They  come  to  themselves  and  resolve  that  the  portraiture  of 
their  future  shall  not  resemble  that  of  their  past.  They  resolve 
to  put  from  them  all  that  it  now  pains  them  to  remember. 
They  resolve  that,  if  life  be  spared  them,  they  will  strike  back 
at  once  from  the  paths  of  error  and  evil,  and  return  to  those 
in  which  alone  they  now  bitterly  feel  there  can  be  any  plea* 
santness  or  peace. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  those  losses  to  which  we  are 
all  liable,  and  which  we  all  feel,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
number  of  our  living  blessings,  the  extent  of  our  family  circles, 
and  the  nearness  and  deamess  of  the  loved  ones  of  our  homes. 
If  we  are  spared,  it  must  be  to  survive  some  of  these.  One 
by  one  they  drop  away  &om  us.  Parent,  child,  wife,  husband 
or  firiend,  pass  away  ^m  our  straining  and  startled  gaze,  into 
the  obscurity  of  the  tomb.  We  then  feel,  alas  !  too  late,  how 
little  we  have  done  for  them,  in  comparison  with  what  we 
might  have  done,  to,  lighten  their  burdens  and  make  them 
more  happy  in  the  journey  of  life.  We  feel  that  they  who 
are  gone  are  beyond  our  power.  We  would  give  anything 
to  recall  them,  but  they  cannot  come  back  to  us.  We  shall 
go  to  them,  but  they  cannot  return  to  us.  We  turn  from  them 
to  the  living,  and  we  resolve  that  we  will  have  nothing  to 
reproach  ourselves  with  henceforward,  in  the  event  of  Hieir 
similar  departure  before  us.  We  make  this  resolution  in  fer- 
vent and  remorseful  sincerity ;  we  make  it,  but  how  is  it  kept? 
The  same  history  too  commonly  attaches  to  it  as  to  the  former. 
For  a  time,  while  the  wounds  of  mourning  are  recent  and 
bleeding,  while  our  treasures  are  fresh  in  the  grave  and  our 
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luearts  are  there  with  tbem,  we  may  remember  onr  tesolntioiu 
and  act  upon  the  lessons  of  our  loss.  But  life  resumes  its 
daiins,  and  custom  its  sway,  and  business  its  duties,  and  plea- 
sure its  charms ;  and  as  we  get  further  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  grave,  we  feel  less  and  less  the  force  of 
its  sorrowful  and  salutary  admonitions.  We  meet  our  remaining 
friends  as  if  we  might  never  have  to  survive  them.  We  resent 
their  femlts  and  neglect  their  virtues  as  before.  We  love  them 
with  the  same  selfish  and  imperfect  love.  We  give  them 
neither  purer  pleasures  nor  rarer  pains.  Our  goodness  is  as 
the  morning  cloud,  and  like  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away. 

Let  me,  my  brethren,  apply  this  train  of  thought  to  one 
subject  more,  which  has  for  many  years  peculiarly  forced  itself 
upon  my  attention,  from  the  nature  of  my  occupations  as  a 
minister  at  large ; — ^it  is  to  the  case  of  one  who  has  been  long 
addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance.  When  some  startling 
event,  some  domestic  or  social  loss,  some  lightning-stroke  that 
falls  upon  or  near  his  hearth  and  gives  him  a  clear  view  of  his 
whole  being, — ^when  some  such  event  comes  upon  him,  how 
often  is  it  found  that  the  inebriate,  who  has  not  quite  worn 
out  his  better  nature,  is  struck  with  a  flashing  sense  of  the 
eiiminahty  of  his  career,  reviews  in  a  moment  his  whole  courae 
of  excess,  sees  it  in  its  true  colours,  and  turns  away  from  the 
prospect  with  a  just  and  hearty  abhorrence !  And  the  fruit 
of  this,  the  prompt  and  earnest  fruit  of  ^t,  may  very  possibly 
be  a  resolution,  formed  witib  all  the  vigour  of  his  awakened 
mind,  that  he  will  be  guilty  of  such  disgraceful  excesses  no 
more ;  that  he  will  no  longer  pursue  a  course  which  can  so 
ill  prepare  him  to  meet  any  sudden  and  solemn  call  of  Provi- 
dence ;  that  he  will  arise  and  go  to  his  Father,  and  say  unto 
Him,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Thee,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  Thy  son."  And  this  he  may  not  only 
determine,  but  do;  not  only  resolve,  but  put  in  execution. 
For  a  longer  or  short  time,  he  may  estrange  himself  from  his 
evil  haunts  and  keep  aloof  from  his  guilty  companions;  he 
may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  refuse  to 
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look  at  the  wine  when  it  is  led  with  pleasure  and  sparkles 
gaily  in  the  glass  of  folly.  But  as  the  impression  of  the  event 
which  produced  this  change  becomes  fainter,  his  resolutions, 
if  he  be  leffc  to  himself,  languish,  and  his  resistance  becomes 
weaker  and  weaker.  Unless  he  be  encouraged  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  others,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostle's  advice, — ' 
^^  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  who  are  spiri- 
toal  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  considering 
thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted,"* — ^unless  he  be  strengthened 
by  such  sympathy  and  support,  the  old  habit  and  long-indulged 
desire  again  assail  him  with  fatal  power.  He  puts  himself 
anew  in  the  way  of  temptation,  and  is  tempted ;  he  listens  to 
the  reasonings  of  the  foolish,  and  again  becomes  a  fooL  His 
goodness,  too,  is  as  the  morning  cloud,  and  like  the  early  dew 
it  goeth  away. 

These  are  true  pictures.    They  axe  no  lancy  sketches ;  they 
are  drawn  &om  life ;  but  they  are  pictures  the  truth  of  which 
only  increases  th^  sadness.     Each  of  them  stands  for  a  large 
and  numerous  class  of  our  feUow-beings,  who,  awakened  for 
a  time  to  a  sense  of  what  is  wrong,  form  under  a  strong  im- 
pulse resolutions  of  amendment,  which  at  the  moment  are 
deeply  earnest,  but  which  seldom  long  outlast  the  occasion 
which  called  them  into  being.     The  sick  man's  resolutions  of 
reformation ;  the  mourner's  return  from  the  dead  to  act  less 
&altily  among  the  living ;  the  determination  of  the  victim  of 
intemperance  to  break  from  the  trammels  of  his  sin,  and  to  be 
once  more  a  human  being  in  the  recovered  attributes  of  huma- 
nity,— aU  these  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  morahsts  of 
every  nation,  and  each  of  them  is  daily  illustrated  by  unnum- 
bered examples  of  frailty.    A  long  list  of  instances  under  each 
head,  some  of  them  peculiarly  awakening  and  painful,  could 
I  give  from  my  own  knowledge  and  observations.     And  the 
experience  of  one  in  this  respect  is,  more  or  less,  the  experi- 
ence of  alL     The  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew  have  been 
everjrwhere  associated  with  these  fugitive  good  intentions,  and 
♦  GaL  ▼£.  1. 
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we  see,  when  we  look  around  lis,  that  there  is  the  same  dis- 
proportion as  eyer  between  the  resohitions  which  are  kept  and 
those  which  are  broken. 

The  question,  then,  is,  not  whether  the  case  is  as  I  have 
described  it,  but  whether  it  need  be  so.  Is  it  an  element  or 
an  accident  of  our  behig?  Is  it  a  necessity  laid  upon  us, 
or  a  trial  which  is  only  invincible  through  our  culpable  weak- 
ness ?  I  need  not  say  which  of  these  it  really  is.  We  have 
no  temptations  which  are  in  themselves  irresistible.  God 
has  not  permitted  any  trials  to  come  upon  us,  against  which 
He  has  given  us  no  effectual  means  of  resistance.  Our  sins, 
like  our  virtues,  are,  and  must  be,  the  growth  of  our  own  wilL 
And  every  resisted  and  baffled  temptation  will  become  not 
only  a  source  of  inward  and  unspeakable  satisfaction,  but  it 
will  add  to  our  capabilities  of  resisting  those  which  may  be 
hereafter  permitted  to  befal  us.  Every  temptation  overcome 
leaves  behind  it  an  increase  of  spiritual  strength,  and  becomes 
an  addition  to  our  spiritual  treasures.  We  smile  at  the  super* 
stition  of  the  savage  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  power 
of  his  slain  foeman  passes  into  his  own  arm  ;*  but  with  the 
Christian  warrior,  in  conflict  with  his  spiritual  foes,  this  is  no 
superstition,  but  a  blessed  truth.  Why,  then,  is  our  will  so 
often  less  strong  for  good  than  for  evil  1  Why  is  it  more  eai^ 
to  keep  evil  resolutions  than  to  keep  good  ones  ?  Why  are 
the  earnest  purposes  formed  in  seasons  of  pain  and  suffering 
so  often  found  to  be  wavering  and  inconstant  when  the  strain 
of  life  comes  upon  them  9 

One  reason  for  the  vacillation  of  men  in  regard  to  their  good 
resolutions  is,  that  the  weight  of  immediate  gratification,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  is  pressing  against  them  with  a  force  that 
continually  iacreases,  as  they  get  farther  and  feu^ther  from  the 
events  which  had  produced  a  temporary  change  of  mind.  Eveiy 
evil  tendency  has  its  appropriate  temptation ;  every  temptation 
appears  in  the  form  and  feature  of  a  pleasure ;  and  that  plea- 
sure, in  most  of  these  cases,  is  close  at  hand.  The  busy  en- 
*  EmeiBon's  Essays. 
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gagements  of  life,  which,  when  inordinately  pursued  with  no 
high  aims  to  sanctify  them,  make  men  forgetful  of  those  spi- 
ritual treasures  of  their  higher  nature  that  seemed  to  them  so 
all-important  in  their  season  of  enforced  retirement, — ^these 
engagements  have  most  of  them  an  object  in  view,  any  approach 
to  which  is  a  gratification  in  itseU^  and  in  the  pursuit  and 
enjoyments  of  which  the  man  of  the  world  finds  not  only 
an  absorbing  interest,  but  an  immediate  reward.  Still  more 
obviously  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  victims  of  intem- 
perance. Their  pleasures  are  always  within  reach  or  within 
calL  They  have  seldom  to  strain  their  eyes  after  a  distant 
enjoyment,  and  their  enfeebled  wills,  clogged  by  the  weight  of 
long-gratified  appetite,  have  continually  to  battle  against  temp- 
tation. In  all  these  instances,  the  power  of  immediate  indul- 
gence is  in  strong  and  steady  opposition  to  the  good  resolution 
which  would  resist  it.  Evil  tempters,  worldly  pursuits  and 
sensual  ei^joyments,  all  would  be  less  Sequent  and  less  mis- 
chievous than  they  are,  if  the  pleasures  which  respectively 
attend  them  were  placed  at  a  greater  distance.  Foolish  men 
would  think  twice  over  their  follies,  vicious  men  would  reflect 
amidst  their  vices,  had  they  to  commit  their  acts  of  foUy  and 
of  vice  without  the  hope  or  certainty  of  immediate  gratification. 
Another  reason  for  the  inconstancy  we  have  been  speaking 
of  is,  that  men  are  content  in  these  cases  to  depend  entirely 
or  too  much  upon  their  feelings.  This,  perhaps,  is  of  all  causes 
of  failure  the  most  common.  Mere  feelings  are  as  changeable 
as  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  and  we  may  just  as  reasonably  cal- 
culate upon  the  one  as  the  other.  Unless  based  upon  inward 
principle,  they  change  from  time  to  time  with  every  shifting 
wind  of  outward  circumstance.  The  feelings  of  to-day  are 
not  those  of  yesterday,  nor  will  the  feelings  of  to-morrow  be 
those  of  to-day.  In  moments  of  deep  emotion  and  stormy 
excitement,  we  form  resolutions  which  it  would  be  for  our  good 
to  put  into  action.  But  the  error  is  that  they  are  too  much 
the  growth  of  mere  feeling,  that  we  do  not  seek  to  trace  them 
to  their  roots,  that  we  do  not  try  to  separate  what  is  perishable 
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and  evanescent  from  what  is  tmstworthj  and  enduring.  Did 
we  do  this,  we  should  save  ourselves  much  present  and  future 
pain.  And  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  sorrow 
which  attends  any  recollections  of  the  past  is  of  itself  no  virtue, 
though  unquestionably  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  virtna 
If  the  same  object  could  be  gained  without  the  sorrow,  the 
sorrow  itself  might  well  be  dispensed  with ;  and  it  is  tbrai 
only  of  a  godly  sort  when  it  leads  to  ainendment.  Passionate 
repentances  are  usually  short;  cahn  and  thoughtfdl  tepent- 
ances  bear  the  best  promise  of  ^iduring.  A  ship  could  as 
readily  be  steadied  by  touching  the  Water's  surface  with  her 
anchor,  as  an  erring  character  be  righted  by  the  sole  instra- 
mentality  of  feeling.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  in- 
tending and  doing,  and  &,tal  is  the  en^r  of  mistaking  good 
feelings  and  transient  emotion  fdr  real  reUgious  prinoipla  W^ 
has  it  been  said  that  '<  the  most  hopeless  of  aU  characters  ib  that 
of  him  who  (half  consciously  knd  to  qtdet  consci^ace)  has  cul- 
tivated religious  feeHngs  as  a  seit-off  against  his  faults,  instead 
of  using  religion  as  a  means  of  conquering  them.  Nothing 
so.  entrances  a  man's  conscience  as  such  a  y^."  ^  Feelings 
are  only  valuable  when  they  bear  the  test  of  lifi  and  shew 
themselves  to  be  deep-rooted  and  of  solid  growth  by  bringing 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  It  is  well  that  in  times  of 
mental  awakening  strong  feeling  should  be  excited ;  bat  unless 
that  feeling  lead  to  inquiry,  and  inquiry  to  tJie  fisttire  of  the 
Right  upon  the  steady  anchorage  c^  -Rindple  and  Dut^,  l&ero 
can  be  little  to  trust  to  in  the  most  impassioned  jresolutions  of 
amendment)  and  our  goodness  will  be  as  the  morning  cikratd, 
and  like  the  early  dew  it  will  pass  away. 

Another  cause,  and  the  last  I  shall  ttt  present  advM^  to^  of 
the  inconstancy  we  are  lamenting,  is,  that  the  resolutions  which 
we  form  at  such  moments  are  too  Utequently  ^shttracterized  by 
a  reliance  upoh  our  own  strength,  by  a  ccmfideiice  in  our  own 
firmness,  by  a  d^endence  upon  our  own  resoulxyas,  which  give 
a  decidedly  less  religious  character  to  what  we  are  doings  and 
*  Senums  bj  the  Bishop  dP  Oxford,  p.  14S.     Bunks. 
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which  indispoae  or  uuprepftre  us  to  seek  fliftt  strength  in  'whkh 
alone  we  can  be  truly  strong.  All  such  resolutiona,  while  they 
are  the  mere  earthly  workings  and  calculations  of  the  mind, 
while  they  consider  a  man  as  responsible  to  himself  alone,  and 
are  entered  upon  chiefly  or  exclusively  to  silence  the  reproacdies 
of  conscience, — all  resolutions  so  formed  a9:<e  deflcient  in  ths 
great  element  which  alone  could  give  them  any  solidity  or 
peinauuDLency.  Eeligion  should  enter  into  the  full  confldence 
of  the  inward  man,  give  firmness  to  his  resolutions  and  dignity 
to  his  r^ntance.  Unless  this  be  done,  no  feelings  of  regret 
or  remorse  can  be  depended  upcm  for  working  out  a  searchioig 
and  lasting  amendment.  It  is  but  t^orking  with  tibie  wind  or 
writing  upon  the  water.  life  passes  in  an  alternation  of  em^ 
bittered  pleasures  and  unprofitable  pains ;  and  in  the  end  there 
must  be  disappointment  and  woe.  Eve^  erring  hemg  (and 
who  is  not  cua  «rri»g  being  ?)  should  distrust  the  str^igth  and 
in  fact  the  sincerity  of  his  own  best  resolutions,  if  he  cannot 
bring  them  into  the  li^t  of  (rod's  presence,  tmd  find  them 
thwe  not  unworthy  of  His  approval  Otherwise,  with  what- 
ever depth  or  bitterness  of  feeling  they  may  be  formed,  they 
will  have  in  them  no  principle  of  endurance,  no  power  of  im- 
parting strength  to  the  failing  virtue  of  him  who  forms  them. 
His  goodness  is  then  but  as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 
early  dew  it  goeth  away.  And  Am  resolutions  alone  will  be 
likely  to  prove  fountains  of  virtue,  who  has  formed  them  in 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  who  has  sought  upon  tikem  tiie  assistance 
of  Heaven,  and  to  whose  soul  they  thereifore  become  as  laws 
which  will  act  upon  his  whole  fdture  life  to  its  close. 

But  let  not  occasional  failure  cause  any  one  to  give  over 
resolving.  Without  indulging  in  a  morbid  introspection, 
causing  an  uneasy  attitude  of  self-attention  and  destroying  the 
free  play  of  the  moral  powers,  ev^ry  man  desirous  of  working 
out  his  salvation  has  continually  to  form  good  resolves.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  known  only  to  himself  and  his  God ; 
but  they  are  none  the  less  real  on  that  accoiint,  and  they  are 
felt  to  be  as  binding  as  though  they  had  been  proclaimed  to 

2b2 
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lihe  whole  world.  We  are  ever  &llmg  short  of  the  standard 
before  us,  and  "  we  must  ever  be  renewing  our  sorrow  and  our 
purpose  of  obedience."*  The  most  perfect  Christian  is  to 
himself  but  a  beginner ;  he  must  therefore  be  ever  resolving 
and  pressing  forward.  It  is  thus  that  we  gird  up  the  loins  of 
our  minds,  and  brace  ourselves  to  decision  of  character.  It  is 
thus  that  we  unite  by  a  firm  ligature  the  lighter  impulses  of  our 
being,  and  make  them  strong  in  the  service  of  the  virtuous  wilL 
Failures  there  will  be  in  every  life.  There  has  been  but 
One  among  the  sons  of  men  who  could  truly  say,  '^  I  do  always 
those  things  that  please  the  Father."  f  But  he  came  to  shew 
us  what  human  nature  might  become,  if  carried  on  to  its  per- 
fection, and  to  encourage  us  to  resolve,  and  to  aspire,  and  ever 
to  strive  against  sin  till  we  have  won  the  victory.  Instead  of 
being  disheartened  by  faQure,  the  course  of  true  wisdom  is 
patiently  to  go  on,  resolving  and  endeavouring  more  and  more 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  correcting  all  that  we  find  amiss,  and 
supplying  to  the  best  of  our  power  all  that  we  feel  defectiva 
All  goodness  is  progressive.  He  who  would  climb  the  moun> 
tain  must  begin  horn  the  ground.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid 
can  only  be  gained  by  the  steps  on  its  side : 

"We  hare  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar ; 
But  we  ha,ve  feet  to  scale  and  dimb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 
The  doudy  snmmits  of  onr  time. 

"  The  mij^ty  pyramids  of  stone 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  ain, 
When  nearer  seen  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept^ 
Were  not  attained  by  sadden  flight ; 
Bat  th^,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  apward  in  the  night.'*  t 

*  Sermons  by  John  Henry  Newman,  p.  65.    Bivington. 
t  John  idii.  29. 

t  MUes  Standish  and  other  Poems,  by  Longfellow,  p.  97.    Kent  and  Co. 
1858. 
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Thus,  my  brethien,  let  us  resolve  and  persevere,  step  by 
step,  in  our  onward  and  upward  course.  Forgetting  the  things 
which  are  behind,  thus  let  us  press  forward  to  those  which 
are  before.  Laying  the  foundations  of  religious  principle 
broad  and  deep  within  us,  let  us  build  our  good  resolutions 
thereupon,  and  so  consecrate  them  by  prayer,  that  under  the 
nourishing  dews  of  heavenly  grace  they  may  bear  &uit  a 
hundred-fold.  And  whatsoever  our  hands  find  to  do,  let  us 
do  it  with  our  might  Let  our  good  resolutions  be  at  once 
put  into  action.  Day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  time  is  pass- 
ing &om  us  like  the  morning  cloud,  and  opportunity  like  the 
early  dew ;  and  if  we  only  resolve  to  be  wise  to-day,  and  put 
off  becoming  so  until  to-morrow,  it  may  be  that  for  us  that 
morrow  may  never  coma  To-day,  then,  while  it  is  called  to- 
day, let  us  not  only  resolve  but  do,  remembering  that  the 
night  is  fEust  coming  on  when  no  man  can  work. 


ON  SUDDEN  DEATH. 

BY    REV.     WILLIAM    TURNER 


Booiissusm  iz.  12 : 

'<For  man  also  knoweth  not  his  time :  as  the  fishes  that  aio  taken  in  ao 
eyil  net,  and  as  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  the  snare ;  so  are  the  sobs 
of  men  snared  in  an  9vU  tim^  when  it  faUeth  saddenly  upon  ihem.'* 

Jambs  iv.  13,  14 : 

''Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  sach  a  dtj, 
and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain :  whereas  je 
know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.  For  what  is  your  lifef  It  is 
even  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.** 

Evert  reflection  which  we  make  on  our  present  being  will 
serve  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  these  observations ;  and 
if  we  pay  any  regard  to  the  events  which  are  continucdly  pass- 
ing in  the  world,  we  shall  see  stiU  more  reason  to  acknowledge 
that  every  man  is  ignorant  of  what  is  before  him,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  time  when  he  is  to  leave  the  world.  Yet  how 
desirable  is  it  that  we  should  have  a  just  sense  of  the  short- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  life !  What  so  likely  to  check  and 
restrain  every  guilty  passion,  and  direct  to  that  wise  and  vir- 
tuous course  which  is  most  fevourable  to  our  present  enjoyment 
and  our  everlasting  felicity  ?  I  scarcely  need  to  remind  any 
one  that  awful  warnings  are  continually  recurring  to  impress 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  time  of  our  continuance  here 
is  utterly  unknown  to  any  of  us.     There  is  indeed  t&w  aet- 
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tainiy,  tiiat  our  time  will  not  be  long :  after  the  reyolution  of 
a  few  years,  not  a  single  person  will  be  living  who  now  hears 
me,  nor  indeed  a  single  person  who  at  present  lives  on  the 
earth.  But,  with  this  exception,  everything  is  (as  to  us)  full 
of  uncertainty.  After  a  few  days  (we  none  of  us  know  how 
many),  "  our  days  will  be  past,  our  purposes  broken  off,  even 
the  thoughts  of  our  heart."  There  is  not  one  among  us  but 
has  as  little  assurance  as  the  present  subject  of  the  serious 
regrets  of  several  of  us,  that  he  may  not  also  be  called  from 
his  business,  his  enjoyments,  his  friends  and  his  prosp^ts, 
and,  without  a  moment's  time  for  preparation,  be  summoned 
to  give  an  account  of  the  things  which  have  been  done  in  the 
body, 

It  is  therefore  with  good  reason  that  the  Wise  Man,  after 
observing  in  the  preceding  verse  the  uncertainty  of  human 
counsels  and  pursuits,  adds  in  this  that  the  continnance  of  life 
itself  is  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  "  I  returned,"  says 
he^  ^*  and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor 
yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  f&vour  to  men  of 
skill ;  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all" 

A  slight  attention  to  events  as  they  occur,  and  a  slight  re- 
flection on  them  afterwards,  may  convince  us  of  the  truth  of 
aU  this.  Who  has  not  observed  that  though  eventa  may  be 
guessed  from  their  apparent  causes,  the  issue  is  often  contrary 
to  the  highest  probabilities  and  the  most  plausible  expecta- 
tions ?  The  race  may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  to  the  swift, 
aJQid  the  battle  to  the  strong,  yet  many  unforeseen  circumstances 
may  intervene  to  give  the  priae  to  those  who  least  expected 
it ;  neither  is  "  bread  always  to  the  wise.''  Various  circum- 
stances often  combine  to  disappoint  the  best  concerted  schemes ; 
and  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  discouragements  defeat  the 
attemj^  of  the  most  judicious  to  make  a  comfortable  provision 
for  tbeiir  families.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  leamiog — "nor  yet  riches  to  men  of 
un4^estanding  :*'  those  whose  acquaintance  with  science  might 
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enable  them  to  be  greatly  usefdl,  and  whom,  therefore,  it  might 
be  expected  that  society  would  encouTage  and  support,  are 
often  suffered  to  endure  the  difficulties  of  low  drcumstances, 
while  those  who  are  of  far  inferior  talents  and  knowledge 
receiye  the  gifts  of  fortune  in  abundance. 

In  like  manner  the  length  and  continuance  of  life  frequently 
disappoint  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  men.  The  young 
seem  to  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  presume  that  they  have 
many  days  and  years  to  come.  Those  who  are  in  the  prime 
and  Yigour  of  life,  who  have  great  bodily  strength,  whose  con- 
stitutions are  robust,  and  whose  health  appears  established, 
think  little  of  their  approaching  dissolution,  and  can  hardly 
prevail  on  themsebres  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  just  at  hand 
Thoee  who  are  engaged  in  schemes  of  public  utility,  or  are 
busy  in  the  service  of  their  &mily  and  friends,  presume  on 
their  having  time  to  accomplish  their  purpose  and  to  finish 
the  services  they  had  intended. 

The  expectations  which  we  all  are  apt  to  entertain  with 
regard  to  our  friends  are  much  the  sama  Our  young  friends, 
especially  our  children,  and  such  even  as  are  in  the  same 
period  of  life  with  ourselves,  whose  company  and  friendship 
are  particularly  endearing  to  us,  and  whose  services  we  esteem 
to  be  essentially  necessary,  we  are  little  disposed  to  consider 
as  mortal  creatures ;  or,  if  the  refi.ection  witt  sometimes  occur, 
that  ^'aU  the  living  must  die,"  that  those  who  are  most  dear, 
most  useful  to  us,  are  subject  to  the  same  attacks  with  other 
mortals,  still  we  find  ourselves  inclined  to  remove  the  evil  day 
to  a  distance.  We  take  encouragement  from  their  age  of  life^ 
their  health,  their  strength  and  their  activity ;  and  we  may, 
possibly,  flatter  ourselves  that  the  life  we  think  so  nsefol 
and  important,  or  so  promising  of  future  utility,  will  on  that 
account,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  prolonged.  But,  alas!  how 
vain  are  such  expectations !  The  young  are  cot  off  when  the 
aged  are  spared,  and  those  who  vainly  promised  themselves 
many  days  are  found  unexpectedly  to  have  reached  tiieir  lad 
day.   The  strong  and  healthy  fen  a  prey  to  vi(dentdiBtempen» 
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the  active  and  enterprizing  are  exposed  to  various  hazards, 
and  are  thus  in  both  ways  removed  from  scenes  of  useftdness 
and  enjoyment.  So  that  the  continuance  of  life — of  our  own 
lives,  and  those  that  are  dear  to  us — ia,  of  all  the  things  which 
engage  our  attention  and  excite  our  wishes  and  hopes,  the 
most  liable  to  involve  us  in  sorrow  and  disappointment. 

What,  now,  is  the  conclusion  which  we  should  draw  from 
these  things  ?  Shall  we  say  that  human  life  and  the  affairs 
of  men  fell  under  no  wise  direction  ]  Shall  we  say  that  "time 
and  chance*^  really  "happen  to  all,"  and  that  any  concern 
about  our  condition  or  behaviour  is  of  no  avail  ?  Far  from  us 
be  such  a  thought !  For  though  we  cannot  look  into  futurity 
with  such  a  piercing  eye  as  to  discern  effects  in  their  causes, 
yet  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  all  things  are  conducted  by  the 
wisdom  of  that  Being  who  cannot  err,  and  that  His  goodness 
will  incline  Him  to  cause  aU  things  to  work  together  for  good. 
And  as  to  our  ignorance  of  the  results  of  our  best-laid  schemes, 
it  is  a  desirable  and  useM  ignorance ;  for  it  serves  to  keep 
alive  a  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  Grod,  and  to  use  all  our 
endeavours  under  a  constant  sense  of  that  dependence,  and 
with  a  disposition  to  seek  the  blessing  of  Him  who  alone  can 
render  us  happy.  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year, 
and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain :  whereas  ye  know  not  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow.  For  what  is  your  life  1  It  is  even  a 
vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth 
away." 

Much  more,  then,  shall  we  be  disposed  to  this  dependence 
upon  God  when  we  consider  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
life.  What  schemes  can  we  pursue  with  any  confidence  in 
ourselves  or  in  any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  when  we  consider 
that  we  are  hastening  to  the  grave,  and  that  we  none  of  us 
"  know  our  own  time,"  or  that  of  one  another  1  And  while 
we  are  full  of  projects  and  engaged  in  laborious  undertakings, 
it  may  happen,  before  we  are  aware,  that,  "  like  the  fishes  which 
are  taken  in  the  net,  or  the  birds  which  are  hastening  to  the 
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snare,  so  we  shall  be  snared  in  an  evil  time  when  it  oometh 
suddenly  upon  us.'* 

But  if  we  have  been  ao  happy  as  to  give  up  all  confidence 
in  ourselves — ^if  we  have  pursued  our  business  and  oijr  reerear 
tions  with  the  fear  of  God  always  ia  our  hearts,  and  with  a 
prevailing  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  Him — ^we  shall  have 
reason  to  "  fear  no  real  evil"  in  the  disappointments  we  may 
meet  with,  but  rather  shall  consider  them  as  intended  to  do 
us  good,  to  draw  us  off  from  all  worldly  dependencies,  and  to 
engage  us  to  seek  our  portion  in  His  **  favour  which  is  life," 
and  in  His  "loving  kindness  which  is  better  than  life"  ^adf 
and  all  the  ei^joyments  which  it  can  afford. 

And  if  tins  be  our  temper,  the  toe  of  death,  whenever  it 
may  be,  wiD  not  deserve  to  be  "  an  evil  time,"  If  we  put  our 
confidence  in  God,  it  wOl  give  us  little  concern  that  toe  are 
ignorant  of  ifc^  aince  we  know  that  He  knows  both  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  it,  and  wiU  order  everjrthing  which  con- 
cerns our  contiauaitce  in  life  so  as  to  conduce  to  our  future 
and  everlasting  welfare. 

We  may  be  inclined,  indeed,  to  pray  that  God  would  **  de- 
liver us  from  su(Jden  death ;"  but  we  can  have  no  a$9urame 
that  it  may  be  consistent  with  His  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
listen  to  pur  prayer.  Circumstsjaoes,  from  which  no  prudeDoe 
can  preserve,  no  watchfulness  secure  us,  may  in  a  moment  take 
away  our  breath  and  consign  us  to  the  dead.  The  fishes  glide 
through  the  waters  in  seairch  of  food,  and  aro  not  aware  of  the 
fatal  net  which  is  spread  tiU  they  are  entangled  in  it ;  the 
birds  <^t  the  air  wij^  l^e  utmiosit  gaieiy,  and  know  not  how 
near  their  danger  is,  but  continue  iSgsix  playfol  moti(»ifi,  vhea 
suddenly  they  are  taken  in  the  ^oare.  Jwt  so  it  is  with  the 
sons  of  men ;  they  are  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  of  in  the 
search  of  pleasure ;  all  their  faculties  a^e  awake,  all  their  en- 
deavours are  exerted,  and  nothijog  escapes  their  attention  but 
their  approaching  end,  which  of  all  others  the  most  deaervea  xL 

The  use,  however,  which  we  ou^t  to  make  of  Hm  is,  not 
to  terrify  ourselves  with  the  a{>proach  of  deal^  but  to  make 
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ourselves  ready  for  it  It  is  true,  it  is  to  many  an  object  of  con- 
tinual terror ;  '<  the  i^r  of  death/*  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  speaks,  ^' keeps  them  all  their  lif&<time  subject  to 
bondage."  But  death  is  not  designed  to  inspire  such  terrors ; 
and  where  it  prevails  in  such  a  degree,  it  must  not  only  make 
life  miserable,  but  afford  a  strong  temptation  to  desert  many 
of  the  dtUi>e8  of  Ufe.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  con- 
quer such  slavish  fears ;  and  the  most  effectual  way  is,  not  to 
keep  it  out  of  sight,  but  frequently  to  consider  it,  and  to  form 
a  just  and  accurate  estimate  of  its  true  nature  and  of  all  its 
consequences.  We  shall  then  find  that  a  great  part  of  our 
fears  proceed  fix)m  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  that  all  that 
remtdns  may  be  kept  within  due  boundai  by  a  close  application 
to  the  great  business  of  life.  Be  watchM  against  sin,  and 
seize  every  opportunity  to  improve  in  the  practice  of  every 
duty ;  and  then,  as  the  consequences  of  death  will  not  be  ter- 
rible, you  will  find  nothing  in  death  itself  that  should  greatly 
alarm  you. 

The  thoughts  of  death,  then,  need  not  be  dismissed  as  in** 
consistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  life,  but  may  be  cherished 
as  affording  a  constant  encouragement  to  apply  with  all  dili* 
gence  to  the  work  which  our  hand  findeth  to  do. 

We  mtut  shortly  die  and  appear  before  the  Judge  "whom 
God  hath  appointed  "  to  award  His  righteous  sentence.  What 
should  we  do,  then,  but  avoid  those  things  which  we  know  to 
be  displeasing  to  Him,  and  apply  ourselves  with  the  utmost 
diligence  to  the  practice  of  those  duties  which  He  hath  com-r 
manded,  invariably  approves,  and  will  graciously  accept !  This 
affords  an  argument  not  merely  to  the  appearaiwe  of  virtue, 
but  to  the  realdty  of  it,  and  effectually  precludes  all  the  ex^ 
pectations  of  success  which  the  artfiil  hypocrite  may  entertain, 
an  argumeut  to  gteadmess  and  perseverance  in  the  practice  of 
duty,  as  well  as  to  sincerity ;  since  it  cannot,  certainly,  be  of 
any  avail  at  the  end  of  life  that  we  had,  indeed,  once  entered 
on  a  course  of  obedience,  but  had  7)ot  had  the  resolution  to 
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contmue  in  it — an  aignment  which,  as  it  viU  not  suffer  ns  ta 
allow  oniselves  in  tony  Jaunm  transgression  of  God's  law,  though 
it  he  hut  in  a  single  instance,  so  it  will  nige  ns  to  eveiy  hranch 
of  duty,  and  to  he  making  continual  advances  towards  per- 
fection. 

Bat  in  addition  to  all  the  other  advantages  of  this  argoment, 
it  win  engage  ns  to  an  immediate  application  to  the  great 
hnsiness  of  life,  and  to  the  utmost  diligence  in  it  Solomon 
says,  in  the  verses  hefore  the  text,  ''WhatsoeTer  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work  nor 
device  nor  knowledge  nor  vrisdom  in  the  grave  whither  thou 
goest"  And  he  who  is  to  he  our  Judge  lays  down  this  as  the 
rule  of  his  own  conduct :  *^  I  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that 
sent  me  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man 
can  work." 

Every  one's  experience  must  have  convinced  him  of  the 
danger  of  delaying  his  good  purpo6e&  It  is  seldom  that  that 
is  done  at  all  which  we  inconsiderately  put  off  with  the  vain 
design  of  doing  at  "  a  more  convenient  season."  The  conve- 
nient season  never  arrives ;  or,  if  it  should,  the  inclination 
will  not  he  more,  hut  len  strong,  while  the  evil  disposKtion 
and  habits  to  he  corrected  will  not  he  less,  hut  more  confirmed ; 
so  that  what  the  sinner  could  once  have  done^  he  is  now  under 
a  sort  of  mental  inahility  to  perform. 

But  no  argument  shews  more  strongly  and  intelligihly  the 
folly  of  this  temper,  than  the  topic  which  the  subject  before 
us  leads  us  particularly  to  insist  upon, — that  there  is  no  time 
InU  the  present  which  we  can  properly  call  our  own.  If  we 
could  be  assured  that  God  would  protract  our  liyes  to  any  re- 
mote period,  the  folly  of  such  delay  might  appear  less  strange 
and  unaccountable  (iJiough  still  it  would  be  equally  fi>lly,  since 
we  should  lose  so  many  years  of  pleasuro  in  duty,  and  have 
every  year  a  harder  straggle  to  make  against  stronger  and 
stronger  habits) ;  but  when  we  have  not  a  day  nor  an  hour 
that  we  can  call  our  own, — ^when  we  know  that  we  muti  die, 
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and  fMiy  be  called  away  at  the  present  moment^  is  it  not  the 
height  of  folly  and  presumption  to  put  off  the  practice  of  those 
duties  which  every  hour  calls  for  1 

But  it  is  a  no  less  powerful  argument  to  wnxUxm/yy  in  duty, 
than  to  immediate  application  to  it.  Every  man  would,  surely, 
choose  to  receive  his  summons  to  another  world  while  in  the 
discharge  of  some  useM  office  or  honourable  employment  Is 
there  any  one  so  far  hardened  in  vice  as  to  think  it  a  matter 
of  indifference  how  he  was  engaged  when  called  to  depart  this 
life  %  "Would  any  one  be  willing  to  come  into  the  presence  of 
God,  and  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  righteous  Judge  whom 
He  hath  appointed,  immediately  from  a  scene  of  riot  or  de- 
bauchery, or  from  an  act  of  profligacy?  "Would  any  man 
choose  to  be  surprised  by  death  in  the  midst  of  an  unjust  or 
oppressive  design,  or  in  the  use  of  profane  or  indecent  lan- 
guage %  K  not,  the  natural  consequence  is,  that  you  should 
take  care  never  to  be  so  engaged ;  but  endeavour  to  fill  up 
your  whole  time  with  a  succession  of  virtuous,  benevolent,  at 
the  leajst  innocent  actions,  and  make  it  your  great  concern, 
**  whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  you  do,  to  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God."  And  if  you  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  a 
lawful  industry,  or  in  any  of  the  just  offices  of  a  virtuous  life, 
death  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  however  sudden  and  un- 
expected. 

On  the  same  principle  we  may  be  the  more  easily  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  friends,  however  sudden  the  stroke  may  be.  "We 
are  ready  to  think  that  we  could  have  borne  it  better  if  we 
had  some  notice  beforehand,  and  some  little  time  to  fortify 
our  minds  against  it  But  should  it  not  become  habitual  on 
our  minds  that  our  friends,  as  well  as  others,  are  mortal,  and 
that  they  may  be  suddenly  taken  from  us,  if  it  should  so  seem 
best  to  the  wise  Author  of  life  and  death  % 

But  every  instance  of  sudden  death  is  a  useful  lesson  to  all 
who  hear  of  it,  and  may  be  expected  to  make  some  good  im- 
pression upon  their  minds.  It  should  teach  us  to  correct  all 
fsOse  sentiments  of  good  and  evil,*  of  life  and  death,  and  esta- 
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Uish  those  just  views  of  eyeiythiiig  that  posaes  bef<»e  us  wbidi 
we  should  wish  to  have  attained  before  we  die.  CiHisider,  my 
friends,  your  riches,  your  pleasure,  your  eiyoymentBy  yea  and 
your  afflictions  too,  as  trials  of  a  creature  whose  leligioas  and 
moral  character  is  to  be  formed  by  means  of  them,  and  kam 
to  make  this  right  use  of  life  and  of  eTeiytiiing  which  it  bnn^ 
to  it  Let  your  affections  also  be  brought  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  same  useful  sentiments ;  learn  to  behare  in  the  several 
relations  of  life  as  those  who  will  quickly  leave  it^  and  be  called 
to  answer  for  everything  done  in  it^  before  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth.  And  if  yon  know  atiything  of  yourselveB  w\ach 
is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  will  <^  God,  and  which 
will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  that  day  when  the  secrets  <^  all 
hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  stidi  views  of  your  nunttaHiij  inH 
have  a  natural  tendency,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  ctHrect 
it,  and  to  bring  you  to  a  juster  behaviour.  They  will  |mimpt 
you  to  seise  immediately  such  opportunitieB  of  serving  God 
and  doing  good  as  your  situaticms  and  circomstanoes  will  admiL 
If  you  have  this  day  an  opportuniiy  of  serving  a  brotb^  at  a 
friend, — i£  you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  relieve  the  &- 
tressed,  or  to  execute  or  eountenanoe  any  sdieme  by  which 
society  may  be  benefited,  delay  it  not  till  to-^nofiow^  ainee^  £)r 
anything  you  know,  the  present  day  may  be  your  last 

These  are  some  of  the  uses  of  such  events  as  that  which  will 
force  itself  upon  tibe  minds  of  many  of  us,  whkh  it  becomes 
us  aU  to  make.  Let  what  has  now  been  said  convey  to  and 
impress  upon  your  minds  the  admoniticm  and  warning  whieh 
such  dispensations  of  I^vidence  are  caknlated  to  suggest  to 
all  who  hear  of  thent  Let  them  teach  us  all  to  be  veiy 
watchfol  and  circumspect;  to  be  upon  our  guard  against 
everything  which  has  llie  least  appearance  of  evil ;  to  cultivate 
a  just,  benevolent  and  pious  disposition;  and  to  be  continually 
aiming  at  higher  degrees  of  peilecticm  in  the  religious  and 
Christian  course, — l^t  we  ma^  not  ourselves  be  afraid  to  dle^ 
and  that  when  we  exchange  worlds  we  may  ent^  into  i 
tolity  with  the  best  and  ma^  eatisfyiug  hopes. 
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This,  the  natural  issue  of  all  the  dealings  of  Providence 
with  ourselves  or  our  friends,  will  convert  those  events  which 
for  the  present  have  the  appearance  of  calamity  in  its  most 
awful  form,  into  the  number  of  our  greatest  and  most  important 


God  grant  that  what  has  been  said  may  excite,  or  revive, 
and  establish  such  impressions  in  the  minds  of  all  present,  as 
may  redound  to  His  glory  and  our  own  everlasting  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord !     Amen. 


SELF-EXAMINATION,  CHRISTIAN  DUTY. 

BY    REV.    GEORGE   HARRIS. 


2  CoRiVTHiAiTS  xiii.  5 : 
"Examine  youraelves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith ;  prove  your  own  aelyes.'* 

"The  faith  in  Christ,"  the  Christian  doctrine  which  can 
alone  be  truly  called  and  considered  good  news,  glad  tidings, 
the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  must  be  consistent  with 
the  natural  and  moral  perfections  of  the  Infinite  One,  our 
Creator  and  Preserver ;  consistent  with  itself  in  all  its  parts ; 
plain,  simple,  perspicuous  throughout ;  resting  on  and  result- 
ing in  personal  moral  goodness.  Earnest,  searching  self-exa- 
mination is  the  bounden  obligation  of  every  disciple  of  Christ. 
True  and  correct  religious  principles  are  mainly  of  importance 
because  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  influence  which  the  faith 
and  hope  and  ch^ty  of  the  gospel  exerdse  on  our  hearts  and 
lives.  This  is  the  chief  point,  this  is  the  one  thing  needful, 
this  the  subject  which  most  nearly  concerns  every  disciple ; 
since  if  the  strongest  convictions  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
Christianity,  and  the  clearest  and  purest  conceptions  of  its 
discoveries,  be  unaccompanied  by  a  correspondent  moral  dis- 
position and  demeanour  and  life,  our  guilt  wiU  be  proportion- 
ably  greater,  and  our  final  condemnation  the  more  just  and 
certaiiL  He  who  knoweth  the  will  of  his  Master  and  doeth 
it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  while  he  who  is 
comparatively  ignorant  of  it  and  doeth  wrong,  shall  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes.     In  proportion  as  human  fedth  is  the  result 
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of  personal  inquiiyy  and  the  views  of  the  individual  are  rational 
and  scriptoral,  it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  the  light  of 
moral  goodness  will  shine  before  men  with  a  brighter  and  ever 
increasing  Instra  ''  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,''  was 
the  Savionr^s  test  of  disdpleship. 

Acting  upon  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle,  and  mwnmfng 
we  have  made  the  Scriptures,  interpreted  by  right  reason,  the 
rule  of  our  £uth  and  practice,  we  should  searchingly  examine 
ourselves  respecting  our  knowledge  of  their  teachings.  Have 
we  carefully  and  conscientiously  perused  their  contents  ?  Have 
we  not  only  perused  the  Scriptures,  but  made  them  the  subject 
of  our  habitual  meditation?  .  Are  they  our  counsellors,  the 
men  of  our  right  hand  ?  Do  we  behold  wondrous  things  in 
the  Word  of  our  Crod,  and  contemplate  its  heavenly  discoveries 
with  sailed  pleasure  and  delight  ?  Do  we  perceive  Hie  wise 
end  and  design  of  its  several  parts,  its  threatenings  and  pro- 
mises, its  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  constituting  one  harau^ 
nious  and  perfect  history  of  l^e  dispensations  of  Heaven  ?  Aie 
our  religious  conceptions  dear  and  consistent  in  consequence 
of  having  weighed  scripture  with  scripture  ?  Do  we  therefore 
never  experience  that  confusion  and  contradiction  in  our 
thoughts,  in  consequence  of  which  numbers  are  double-minded 
and  unstable  in  all  their  ways, -ever  learning,  yet  never  coming 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  ttuth  9  Are  we  able  to  affirm,  we  know 
the  certainty  of  l^ese  things  wherein  we  are  instructed  ?  Do 
we  keep  back  from  ourselves  none  of  the  counsel  of  God,  but 
faithfully  represent  the  whole  of  it  to  our  hearts  and  consd* 
encesl  Are  we  willing  to  come  to  the  light  that  our  evil 
deeds  may  be  reproved,  and  in  no  respect  shun  it  because  of 
any  works  of  darkness  9  Have  we  been  so  enabled  to  discern 
through  tiiis  medium  the  Almighty  Former  of  our  bodies  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits,  as  to  form  enlightened  and  consistent^ 
just  and  honourable  sentiments  of  His  nature,  character,  per- 
fections and  designs  9  There  is  such  a  thing  as  ihQ  knowledge 
of  l^e  hearty  of  the  moral  affections,  as  well  as  of  the  head. 
How  infinitely  better  than  all  mere  speculative  theology  is  the 
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religion  of  the  soul !  Have  we  an  habitual,  eyeiy-day  expe- 
rience of  the  power  of  religious  truth  1  Haye  we  felt  and 
handled  and  taated  the  good  "Word  of  God,  and  experienced  its 
quickening  as  well  aa  enlightening  influences  ?  Has  the  day- 
star  risen  on  our  hearts,  and  shed  upon  them  its  healing  rays  ? 
"  K  ye  do  the  will  of  my  Father,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  ye  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."  Yes,  thus  to 
know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  the  Christ  whom  He  has 
sent,  is  life  eternal 

Has  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  then,  been  accompa- 
nied with  genuine  moral  convictions  and  impressions  ?  Have 
the  scales  of  prejudice  fsdlen  from  the  eyes  of  our  mind,  all 
obstacles  to  the  cordial  reception  of  religious  truth  been  re- 
moved, so  as  to  authorize  us  to  apply  to  our  own  character  and 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  the  words  of  one  of  the  old  time : 
"  The  word  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the 
testimony  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  making  wise  the  simple ;  the 
commandment  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes ;" 
"  through  Thy  precepts  I  get  understanding,  therefore  I  hate 
every  false  way ;  Thy  word  have  I  had  in  mine  heart,  that  I 
may  not  sin  against  Thee.  It  is  a  light  unto  my  feet,  and  a 
lamp  unto  my  patL  Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as  an  heri- 
tage for  ever,  for  they  are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart" 

In  this  way,  my  Christian  friends,  we  may  judge  of  our 
faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  virtue,  in  immortality.  Is  our  fidth 
in  these  blessed  realities  fixed  and  steadfast,  so  as  not  to  be 
carried  about,  wafted  to  and  fro  with  every  gust  of  passion  or 
wind  of  temptation,  or  lo  here,  and  lo  there,  of  doctrine  and 
opinion  ?  Is  it  an  unshaken  persuasion,  a  full  assurance  1  Are 
these  religious  truths  most  surely  believed  by  us — ^that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  commissioned  by  the  Friend  and  Father  of  all 
to  proclaim  to  man  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  that  it  is  "a 
faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;"  and  that  the  Omnipo- 
tent "  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  He  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  by  him  whom  He  hath  ordained,  whereof  He 
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liath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead"  ?  Do  we  stagger  at  the  promise,  or  are  we 
strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  the  Most  High,  and  fully  per- 
suaded that  what  He  has  promised  He  is  able  to  perform,  and 
that  He  will  fulfil  all  His  pleasure  1  Is  our  faith  the  confi- 
dence of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
things  not  as  yet  seen ;  and  does  it  present  them  to  our  minds 
and  hearts  in  all  their  moral  excellence  and  ^lory,  so  as  con- 
stantly to  influence  the  affections  and  sway  the  conscience ) 
Do  we,  when  meditating  on  the  gospel  doctrine  and  declara- 
tions, as  readily  believe  in  its  moral  precepts  as  its  discoveries 
of  truth, — ^in  its  threatenings  as  its  promises,  so  as  to  be  awed 
by  the  one  as  well  as  encouraged  by  the  other  ?  Is  ours  in 
very  truth  that  "  Mth  which  worketh  by  love,"  and  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness  f 

"The  tree  is  known  by  its  fiiiits,"  said  the  Saviour.  "A 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  True  Christian,  saving  fedth  is 
always  accompanied  by  virtue,  peace  and  joy.  It  is  manifested 
by  always  influencing  us  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  inordi- 
nate worldly  desires,  and  by  inducing  us  to  live  soberly,  righ- 
teously and  godlily  in  the  world,  that  we  may  attain  unto 
perfect  holiness  in  the  reverence  and  love  of  Grod.  It  is  evi- 
denced by  a  filial  reverence  and  supreme  love  of  the  Almighty 
Parent,  demonstrated  by  earnest  care  to  shun  that  which  is 
displeasing  in  His  sight,  and  to  walk  in  all  well-pleasing  before 
Hitn.  It  influences  every  passion  of  the  human  hearty  and 
brings  every  vain  imagination  and  corrupted  affection  into 
subjection  to  the  laws  of  virtue  and  of  God.  "  This  is  a  faithM 
saying,  and  these  things  I  will  that  thou  afiQjm  constantly,"  is 
apostolic  direction,  "  that  they  which  believe  in  God  might  be 
careful  to  maintain  good  works." 

An  inseparable  associate  of  genuine,  life-giving  futh,  is  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man,  manifested  by  correspondent  action ; 
for  though  we  professed  a  Mth  that  would  remove  mountains, 
and  had  not  charity,  benevolence.  Christian  love,  we  are  no- 
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thing.  The  fruits  of  true  religion  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man,  are  "  hope,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faithfulness ;  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  which  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  Ml  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy." 

Are  these  virtues,  then,  to  be  found  in  our  characters,  and 
do  we  add  to  our  fsith  in  Christ  and  in  God,  moral  courage, 
knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  brotherly  kindness,  charity  ? 
Is  our  fjEdth  thus  operative  and  influential  1  Is  it  a  vain,  pre- 
sumptuous confidence,  which  produces  empty  talk  and  boasting 
profession,  or  a  blind  credulity  -,  or  is  it  a  calm  and  rational 
persuasion,  arising  from  personal  examination  and  conviction, 
and  founded  on  knowledge,  seated  in  the  heart  and  affections, 
and  influencing  to  a  temper  and  conduct  becoming  our  high 
and  holy  vocation  as  the  sons  of  the  living  Gk>d  9  With  respect 
to  our  hopes,  likewise,  are  they  sensual  and  worldly,  or  are 
they  spiritual  and  heavenly,  placed  on  ignoble  objects,  or  future 
invisible,  \mdying  realities)  Is  our  hope  founded  on  the 
baseless  feincies,  the  airy  flights  and  mere  mechanical  feelings 
which  fEuiaticism  and  superstition  can  at  any  time  conjure  up 
in  their  votaries,  or  on  sober  conviction  and  individual  Chris- 
tian experience  and  faithfulness  )  Does  it  rest  on  the  fallible 
assertions  and  confident  opinions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or  on 
the  express  declarations  of  the  unerring  book  of  life,  and  on 
the  sure  evidences  of  a  holy,  virtuous  and  blameless  conversa- 
tion 9  Are  we  mere  nominal  believers,  or  Christians  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  in  thought,  word  and  act  ? 

Self-knowledge  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  attainments,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most  useful,  the  most  precious. 
*'  Ejiow  thyself"  is  the  maTim  alike  of  human  philosophy  and 
of  the  divine  philosophy  of  Christ  Were  it  more  cultivated 
by  human  beings,  there  would  not  be  so  much  moral  confusion 
in  the  world  at  large,  nor  so  great  and  visible  inconsistency  of 
character  among  professing  Christians.  Did  individuals  accu- 
rately examine  and  duly  estimate  those  capacities  and  powers 
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with  wluck  the  aU-merdfdl  Creator  has  endowed  them,  and 
biing  their  gifts  and  talents  sedulonsly  to  the  tna],  they  would, 
on  the  one  hand,  not  alin'Tilr  back  fix)ni  the  performance  c^ 
those  duties  for  which  Divine  Piovidence  has  evidently  ap- 
pointed them,  from  an  unchristian  feeling  of  timidity  and  feai^ 
but  would  engage  with  earnestness  and  zeal  in  their  own  self- 
improvement,  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
ereatuies,  and  thereby  in  the  advancement  of  God's  gloiy ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not  from  presumptuous  self- 
confidence  engage  in  undertakings  lor  which  they  were  by  no 
means  qualified,  but  they  would  be  mindful  of  the  advice  of 
the  apostle,  and  learn  not  to  think  more  highly  of  themselves 
than  they  ought  to  think,  and  therefore  they  would  tiiink 
soberly. 

Self-knowledge  would  teach  us  that  our  defects  should 
undergo  frequent  examination.  Wherein  we  should  earnestly 
inquire,  do  we  come  short  of  the  moral  requirements  of  the 
gospel  ?  In  what  particular  instance  do  we  manifest  our  negli- 
gence and  remissness,  firailty  and  infirmity  9  Do  we  Uve  in 
the  omission  of  any  acknowledged  duty,  or  in  the  commission 
of  any  known  sin  ?  Are  we  destitute  of  any  essential  Chris- 
tian grace  or  virtue  ? 

Our  principles  of  action  likewise  demand  a  strict  and  search- 
ing scrutiny.  Are  they  unworthy  of  our  Christian  profession, 
ox  are  they  such  as  Christianity  enjoins  and  enforces  I  Do 
we  bear  about  with  us  a  prevailing  impression  of  the  Divine 
omniscience,  and  always  act  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible  t 
Is  the  conviction  practically  impressed  upon  our  minds^  that 
the  Almighty  is  acquainted  with  all  our  ways,  and  that  He 
knoweth  our  thoughts  a£ax  off  9  Can  we,  with  confident  eheer- 
fdlness,  when  indulging  in  these  serious  meditations,  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  ^  Lord,  search  me  and  know  my  hear^  try  me 
and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any  evil  thing  in 
me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting"  ?  Are  the  love  of 
God  and  of  the  beauty  and  eternal  recompence  of  holiness,  the 
principles  upon  which  we  act,  the  motives  of  our  deeds  of 
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goodness?  Is  it  fiom  a  fiMal  reverence  of  our  Father  in  iieaven, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  walk  in  all  well-pleasing  before  Him, 
that  we  do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  our  Grod ; 
or  is  it  from  mere  regard  to  our  worldly  interests,  our  credit 
and  reputation,  the  applauses  of  our  fellow-men,  and  the  special 
approbation  of  the  few  with  whom  we  are  more  inmiediately 
connected?  What)  in  very  truth,  are  the  motives  which 
prompt  us  to  action — are  they  sensual  or  spiritual  f  Axe  we 
constrained  to  the  form  of  goodness  by  the  terrors  of  a  slave 
dreading  its  taskmaster,  or  are  we  impelled  to  its  actual  poe- 
session  by  the  affection  of  a  child  of  tibe  living  God  ?  Do  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  life,  or  any  supposed  temporal 
advantages,  secretly  influence  us  to  swerve  occasionally  from 
the  straight,  right-onward  path  of  Christian  morality ;  or  do 
the  native  charms  of  true  godliness,  its  sublime  pleasures  and 
consolations,  the  exhortations,  invitations  and  promises  of  that 
God,  our  Father,  to  whose  goodness  and  compassion  we  are 
infinitely  indebted,  impel  us  to  preserve  ourselves  unspotted 
by  corruption  ? 

The  temper  and  disposition  of  our  minds  and  hearts  are  also 
proper  subjects  of  strict  self-examination.  Are  we  carnally 
minded,  which  is  death,  or  spiritually  minded,  which  is  life  ? 
Have  we  the  same  mind  in  us  which  was  manifested  in  our 
glorious  Forerunner  and  Example,  who  exemplified  the  greatest 
humility,  meekness,  devotion,  resignation,  patience,  forbear- 
ance, gentleness,  condescension,  kindness,  generosity,  benevo- 
lence, guilelessness,  moral  courage,  seK-sacrifice  ?  Are  we 
upright  and  sincere  before  the  Eternal  Majesty,  as  careful  not 
to  impose  on  others  as  not  to  deceive  our  own  hearts  9  Are 
we  free  from  all  taint  of  hypocrisy  ?  This,  after  all,  is  tiie 
main  point  upon  which  the  whole  of  true  religion  turns ;  for 
if  not  possessed  of  consciences  void  of  oifence  both  towards 
Grod  and  towards  man,  if  destitute  of  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  if  our  every  faculty  and  affection  be  not  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  human  kind,  to  individual  self-culture  and  the 
glory  of  the  Infinite  Father,  our  passions  may  be  warm,  our 
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pretensions  fair,  our  professions  solemn, — ^but  if  this  be  all,  we 
are  in  reality  no  other  and  no  better  than  whited  sepulchres, 
mere  sounding  brass  and  as  tinkling  cymbals. 

Are  we  characterized  by  a  devotional  spirit  I  Do  we  wor- 
ship the  Father  of  mercies  in  secret  and  in  the  family,  ever 
praising  Him  for  His  benefits,  and  suppUcating  His  continual 
parental  regards  ?  Is  it  the  language  of  our  hearts,  ''  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
I  desire  in  preference  to  Thee"  ?  Are  we  clothed  in  humility, 
which  in  the  sight  of  Grod  is  of  great  price  ?  Ape  we  contrite 
in  spirit?  Do  we  entertain  a  lowly  opinion  of  ourselves, 
manifested  by  a  reliance  on  the  free,  unpurchased,  boundless 
mercy  of  Grod  our  Father,  and  ascribe  all  the  glory  of  our  sal- 
vation unto  His  holy  and  reverend  name,  through  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord?  In  the  whole  of  our  demeanour  towards  those 
connected  with  us,  are  we  meek,  kind,  faithful,  patiently  bear- 
ing the  unjust  reproaches  and  injuries  heaped  on  us  by  fftlse 
accusers  and  slanderers,  not  returning  evil  for  evil,  nor  railing 
for  railing,  but,  contrariwise,  blessing  ?  Are  we  pure  in  hearty 
temperate  and  chaste  in  our  affections  and  inclinations,  mode- 
rate in  our  wishes  and  expectations  from  the  world,  and  stre- 
nuously opposed  to  its  corrupt  maxims  and  sinful  pursuits,  its 
sordid  gaios  and  miscalled  pleasures  ?  Are  we  disposed  cheer- 
fully to  resign  ourselves  to  the  disposals  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  and  to  follow  its  leadings  with  a  submissive  and 
gratefcd  spirit?  Dp  we  in  afi^ction  possess  our  souls  in 
patience,  saying,  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  Father,  not 
my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done"  1  Have  we  learned  the  Chris- 
tian lesson,  in  whatsoever  state  we  are  placed  therewith  to  be 
content,  reapiag  from  it  the  blessings  which  every  condition 
may  be  made  to  yield  to  the  pious  and  grateM  spirit  %  Are 
we  generous,  kind,  benevolent,  ready  to  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate to  our  necessitous  brethren  and  fellow-creatures,  ever 
acting  on  the  Christian  principle  that  no  one  liveth  to  himself, 
but  we  are  all  members  one  of  another  ?  Have  we  practically 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  and  do  we  love 
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human  kind  with  a  disinterested  affection,  and  study  and  strive 
to  promote  their  increasing  improvement  and  lasting  moral 
welfere,  however  opposite  their  opinions  may  be  to  ours,  how- 
ever they,  in  their  ignorance  or  shortsightedness  or  prejudice, 
may  cast  out  our  names  and  our  principles  as  evil  1  Are  we 
holy  in  our  dispositions,  in  our  every  motive  1  Do  we  discern 
the  real  moral  excellence  and  beauty  of  gospel  holiness,  so  as 
to  choose  it  and  cleave  to  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  never  run 
to  any  £^e  re&ge  to  screen  ourselves  £rom  its  requirements 
and  sanctions,  nor  excuse  or  palliate  anything  whatever  incon- 
sistent with  its  all-righteous  demands  1 

If  we  can  with  truth  and  sincerity  answer  these  questions 
in  the  aflfirmative,  happy,  unspeakably  happy,  are  we.  And 
if  we  enter  into  the  full  value  and  imperative  obligations  of 
religious  truth,  we  shall  daily  and  hourly  strive  that  these 
questions  shall  find  a  glad  response  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  a 
practical  and  living  exemplification  in  our  characters  and 
conduct. 

Our  Saviour  has  told  us  also  that  out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life,  that  our  thoughts  must  be  controlled  Our 
thoughts  and  imaginations  even  require  therefore  to  be  exa- 
mined by  us.  Are  they  evil,  vain  or  sensual,  worldly  or  un- 
hallowed; or  are  they  pure  and  chaste,  spiritual  and  virtuous 
and  heavenly  ?  Can  we  say  with  truth,  "  0  Lord,  how  love 
I  Thy  law!  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day;  I  hate  vain 
thoughts,  but  Thy  commandments  do  I  love"  1  Our  affections 
and  passions  should  also  be  closely  investigated  by  us.  Are 
they  irregular  and  uncontrolled,  or  are  they  subjected  to  the 
guidance  of  reason  and  the  precepts  of  religion  ?  "  He  who 
has  not  the  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  is  like  a  city  which  is 
broken  down  and  without  walls."  Do  we  covet  earthly,  in 
preference  to  and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  heavenly  treasures 
— ^those  which  perish  in  the  using  to  those  which  endure  for 
ever  ?  Doth  this  world  engross  our  hearts,  to  the  entire  for- 
get&lness  of  that  higher  and  holier  world  which  is  future, 
invisible  and  immortal  ? 
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Our  words  likewise  should  pass  under  a  strict  examinatioii, 
since  by  them  also,  our  Saviour  has  told  ns,  we  shall  be  judged. 
Are  they  piu*ey  chaste,  and  those  which  tend  to  edifying, 
£aithfal,  reverential  and  true ;  or  those  evil  communicatioiia 
which  corrupt  good  manners,  the  foolish  talking  and  jestings 
which  are  not  convenient  1  Careftd  not  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  innocent  cheerfulness  and  virtuous  social,  heahhful  recrea- 
tion, nor  express  anything  that  is  mean  and  has  a  tendency  to 
wear  off  those  serious  impressions  which  ever  become  the  can- 
didates for  immortality,  and  therefore  would  injure  the  minds 
both  of  ourselves  and  others,  may  we  ever  pay  a  solemn  prac- 
tical regard  to  the  language  of  our  great  Master,  that  for  every 
idle  or  corrupt  word  men  shall  give  account  in  the  day  of 
judgment  Are,  then,  our  words  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  ?  Is  our  speech  seasoned  with  the  gravity,  weight 
and  seriousness,  the  benevolence  of  spirit,  which  become 
the  ChrLBtian  1  Do  we  speak  every  one  of  us  truth  with  his 
neighbour,  abhorring  all  falsehood,  deceit,  evil  surmising  and 
insinuation  ?  Do  we  always  act  under  the  moral  influence  of 
the  conviction  that  every  species  of  deception,  whether  of 
word,  thought  or  deed,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  lie,  and 
consequently,  putting  away  lying,  do  we  most  conscientiously 
abstain  from  misleading  or  deceiving  others  by  words  or  looks 
or  actions  ? 

Embodying  our  thoughts  and  words  and  inclinationB  inofor 
actions,  in  our  characters,  they  too  should  be  proved  by  strict 
self-examination.  Do  we  consistently  and  constantly  obey  the 
whole  revealed  will  of  God,  and  walk  in  all  the  ordinances  and 
statutes  of  Jehovah  blameless  ?  Are  we  harmless  and  nnde- 
filed,  the  sons  of  light  and  truth  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and 
perverse  generation,  among  whom  we  should  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world  ?  Do  we  approve  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls 
and  strength,  and  conform  as  we  approve,  to  the  pure,  accept- 
able and  perfect  will  of  God  1  Is  our  general  life  and  conver- 
sation such  as  becometh  the  gospel,  worthy  of  those  extraor- 
dinary moral  and  religious  advantages  which  we  are  privileged 
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to  eiy  oy  1  Are  our  actions  in  private  and  in  public  uniform 
and  consistent  ?  Kot  an  action  of  our  lives  should  we  suffer 
to  pass  without  inspection,  a  thorough  examination  of  its  origin 
and  tendency,  and  a  faithful  comparison  of  it  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  gospel  of  purity  and  love. 

In  the  several  preceding  instances,  as  well  as  in  all  we  think 
and  say  and  do,  we  are  to  examine  ourselves  whether  we  be 
in  the  faith — we  are  to  prove  our  own  selves.  Let  us  each 
and  all  do  this ;  let  us  be  zealous,  MthM  and  unwearied  in 
this  necessary  and  all-important  work.  Time  is  short  and 
uncertain ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  delay,  torpor  or  indifference  in  this  great  matter.  Earnestly, 
affectionately,  I  beseech  you,  one  and  all,  "  Examine  yourselves 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith ;  prove  your  own  selves.'* 

At  all  times  and  seasons  the  duty  of  self-examination  is 
obligatory  upon  us,  but  there  are  peculiar  seasons  and  circum- 
stances which  impress  this  obli^tion  more  strikingly  upon 
our  minds.  The  opening  Sabbath  of  a  new  year  is  not  the 
least  important  and  awakening  of  these  circumstances.  At 
such  a  season  it  peculiarly  becomes  every  individual  being  to 
examine  himseK  as  to  l^e  past^  and  humbly  but  firmly  to 
resolve  in  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  to  the  future.  It  is  a  time 
for  mutual  congratulations  on  lengthened  days.  It  is  empha- 
tically the  time  for  serious  thought  on  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  employ  prolonged  life,  that  it  may  more  and  more 
redound  to  the  glory  of  its  Giver  and  Preserver,  may  offer  the 
most  reverent  and  unreserved  obedience  and  homage  to  Chnst's 
holy  commandments,  and  be  practically  filled  and  influenced 
by  the  feith  of  immortality.  Be  it  that  time  to  us.  God  grant 
it !    Amen. 


APOSTOLIC    DISCIPLESHIP. 

BY   BEY.    HENRY   HAWKES,    B.A. 


Romans  yiii.  35 : 

**  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?    Shall  tribulatioii,  or  dis- 
tress, or  persecntion,  or  famine,  or  mikedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  f* 

It  must  be  confessed  tliat  our  operations  as  Cliristians  are 
not  cliaracterizecj  by  that  decided,  that  deep,  that  nniversal 
impress  of  devotional  feeling  which  marked  the  proceedings 
of  the  apostles.  A  sublime  interest  warms  upon  us  as  we 
behold  those  venerable  men,  that  we  sadly  want  in  our  own 
societies.  I  look  in  vain  among  Christians  of  the  present  day 
for  that  power  of  fSedth,  that  devotedness  of  philanthropy,  that 
fulness  of  divine  assurance,  that  onward  earnestness,  which 
made  the  apostles  invincible.  They  might  be  scoffed  at,  re- 
viled, imprisoned,  scourged,  stoned;  still  their  love  conquered ; 
numbers  flocked  increasing  to  their  standard ;  truth  from  their 
lips  gushed  forth  resistless ;  false-hearted  rulers  were  abashed 
at  their  fearless  integrity ;  the  tempter  fell  back,  frustrated  by 
the  boldness  of  Paul,  the  tears  of  Peter.  The  people  heard 
them  gladly,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, the  contumely  of  the  learned,  the  neglect  of  the  worldly- 
wise.     Among  the  mass  they  moved  the  power  of  God. 

I  grant  that  there  are  some  causes  for  this  lamentable  change 
which  may  plead  some  palliation  on  behalf  of  the  less  devoted 
spirit  of  Christians  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  first  place,  the  apostolic  age  followed  close  upon  one 
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of  those  awful  crises  in  human  affairs  which  throw  a  shade 
over  all  former  things,  open  to  the  world  new  light,  new  hopes, 
more  resplendent  anticipations,  and  place  existing  evils  in 
stronger  contrast  with  what  ought  to  be.  The  fulness  of  time 
was  come.  The  Sun  of  Eighteousness  had  risen.  The  nations 
that  sat  in  darkness  had  seen  the  Great  light.  God  had  sent 
his  Son  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  for  all  nations,  Jew 
and  Gentile  were  to  he  brought  alike  into  the  fold  of  the  one 
Good  Shepherd  No  prodigal  but  might  return,  assured  of 
love  in  a  Father's  arms.  Jesus  had  lived  the  embodying  of 
this  last  best  revelation,  transcending  in  his  friendly  humility 
all  the  grandeur  of  the  prophets.  He  had  died  among  them, 
sealing  the  New  Covenant  between  God  and  man  with  his  blood. 
He  had  ascended  from  amid  that  group  of  friends  to  prepare 
mansions  for  them  in  his  Father's  house.  This  could  not  but 
give  an  all-pervading  seriousness  and  devotion  to  those  hearts 
full  of  such  remembrances.  Fresh  from  that  awakening  mis- 
sion, deep  imbued  in  the  regenerate,  regenerating  spirit  of  that 
moral  revolution,  it  was  impossible  that  the  apostles  should 
not  have  felt  it  powerfully,  and  worked  in  the  spirit  of  that 
powerfulness. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  not  so.  Though  this  will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  a  bright  era  in  the  advances  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge, the  prevalence  of  more  generous  affections  among  men, 
more  just  appreciation  of  civil  responsibilities,  more  enlight- 
ened views  of  religion, — still  the  present  age  is  not  marked 
by  any  such  sudden  unfolding  of  heaven  to  earth, — ^no  such 
striking  breaking  in  of  truth  and  deliverance  upon  the  strong- 
holds of  superstition  and  tyranny.  Great  and  glorious  as  are 
the  advances  of  our  own  times,  they  have  been  brought  on 
gradually,  by  enlightened  and  laborious  perseverance  long  con- 
tinued, and  do  not  so  much  startle  the  soul  into  fearfulness  of 
joy  as  lift  it  up  to  higher  regions  of  more  tranquil  and  secure 
delight. 

Secondly,  the  apostolic  age  was  an  age  of  peril  and  struggle. 
The  apostles  had  seen  their  Lord  and  Master  seized,  sentenced 
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after  a  modL  trial,  nailed  bleeding  to  a  crosSy  raised  tip  amid 
the  soofi&  of  tnnmjdiant  enemies  3  bloodthirsty  priests  TnaTring 
tools  of  tiie  veiy  multitude  who  but  a  few  days  before  had 
oondacted  Jesos  to  the  metropolis  in  triumph,  strewing  Yob 
way  with,  palm-branches,  mftlriTig  the  heayens  ring  with  their 
g^ad  hoeannasL  In  the  very  oommenoement  of  their  exertions, 
Stephen  had  been  stoned,  branded  with  blasphemy.  Their  own 
nation's  Sanhedrim  and  their  heathen  governors  had  already 
dyed  their  hands  deep  in  their  blood,  and  thirsted  for  mor& 
The  Saddueees  soa^t  to  crash  them  for  asserting  the  resor- 
rection ;  ihe  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  lowering  their  power 
witb  the  people.  Hardships,  persecution,  bonds  and  death,  met 
them  at  every  step  of  their  fearless  benevolence  :  powers,  the 
more  they  opposed,  the  more  they  concentrated  the  invincihle 
energies  of  those  servants  of  God  to  throw  off  their  load  ;  the 
more  their  darkness  lowered  over  them,  the  more  the  Hg^t  of 
heaven  and  love  shone  through,  unquenchable. 

ISot  so  at  the  present  day.  We  have  no  such  perils  to  drire 
forth  our  energies  in  defiance  of  life  and  deatL  Persecutions 
we  may  have,  but  these  are  rest  compared  with  what  the  apos- 
tles suffered.  We  enjoy  our  opinions,  secure  in  the  acknow- 
ledged right  We  praise  God  along  the  paths  of  pleasantness 
and  peace. 

Thirdly,  in  the  apostolic  age  the  Gospel  had  all  the  channs 
of  novelty.  A  new  worid  opened  upon  the  first  disciples.  All 
was  fresh.  Glories  undreamt  of  before  raised  them  at  once 
above  the  world.  Mingling  among  men,  it  was  in  a  spirit  fiir 
beyond  the  accustomed  ordering  of  human  affedrs.  Kew  hea- 
vens, new  earth,  were  brightening  on  their  inspired  fidth.  No 
chains  could  chill  this  spirit ;  no  dungeon*s  gloom  doud  its 
brightness.  They  had  seen  the  Son  of  God.  They  had  con- 
versed with  the  world's  Eedeemer.  They  had  sorrowed  and 
wept  with  the  Leader  now  glorified  in  heaven.  Eor  them  he 
had  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  futurity.  They  had  associated 
with  the  Conqueror  of  death,  risen  from  the  dead.  It  was 
their  own  personal  friend  that  had  done  this.     The  words  of 
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life  they  had  received  from  his  own  lips.  The  model  they 
had  beheld  liviiig  in  himself  They  had  seen  him  rise  from 
earth  in  glory.  Memoiy  to  them  was  full  of  living  things  : 
the  tones,  the  looks,  the  labours,  the  repose,  the  bleeding 
wounds,  the  radiant  countenance,  of  their  divine  Master.  All 
was  recent,  personal  to  themselves.  What  should  fill  the 
world  with  glory  and  blessedness  for  future  ages  was  to  them 
the  life,  and  death,  and  triumph  of  their  own  beloved  Mend. 

The  principles  may  be  the  same  to  us  at  the  present  day, 
but  not  the  newness  of  the  dispensation.  Eighteen  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  our  Saviour  led  captivity  c^tive. 
Our  feelings  are  now  to  be  reached  through  the  calm  workings 
of  reason ;  their  reason  was  fired  by  the  powerfolness  of  their 
feelings.     They  felt  the  revelation,  as  friend  for  friend. 

fourthly,  the  apostles  were  conscious  of  Christ's  personal 
fiupeiintendence  of  their  proceedings.  Though  ascended,  he 
at  times  re-appeared  to  strengthen  and  encourage  them.  If 
they  were  remiss,  he  who  had  laboured  for  them  would  see  it 
If  they  desponded,  he  whom  no  difficulties,  no  sufferings  could 
subdue,  would  see  it.  If  they  temporized,  he  who  bade  them 
take  up  their  cross  for  his  sake,  would  see  it  And  if  they 
remained  fsdthful,  fervent  in  spirit,  instant  in  prayer,  labouring 
in  season,  out  of  season,  fighting  the  good  fight,  holding  the 
truth  dearer  than  life,  willing  to  die,  and  be  with  Jesus, — 
Jesus  would  see  it  Oh  I  what  power  must  this  assurance 
have  given  the  apostles  !  Stephen  saw  Jesus,  and  triumphed 
in  deatL  Paul  saw  Jesus,  and  confronted  powers  and  prin- 
cipalities. 

We  have  no  such  consciousness  of  our  Lord's  immediate 
superintendence.  We  trace  no  continuance  of  his  personal 
presence  with  any  of  his  church  since  the  apostolic  age.  Our 
operations  must  result  from  patient  reasoning  and  cool  convic- 
tion,— ^more  influential  to  confirm  sound  principle,  than  strike 
into  the  soul  a  self-devoting  enthusiasm. 

Lastly,  the  apostles  were  concentrated  on  one  object  The 
Gospel.work  was  their  life.    life  or  death  weighed  nothing  in 
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the  balance  against  it.  From  their  obscurity  as  men,  their 
subjugation  as  citizens,  their  obnoxiousness  as  a  sect  eveiy- 
where  spoken  against,  they  were  shut  out  from  taking  any 
prominent  part  in  civil  affairs.  Their  whole  powers  were 
concentrated  on  one  grand  object  That  absorbed  aU  their 
affections.  It  roused  all  their  energies,  more  ample  than  they 
could  grasp.  It  poured  in  upon  their  souls  constant  excite- 
ment Its  nature,  progress,  successes,  afflictions,  preserved 
them  ever  in  the  bosom  of  God.  They  breathed  an  atmosphere 
of  piety ;  spoke,  but  to  tell  of  heaven ;  commanded,  to  enforce 
God's  will ;  threatened,  with  God's  power  of  love. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  far  otherwisa  With  the  prevalence 
of  freedom  and  intellectual  culture,  many  spheres  of  indivi- 
dual interest  and  social  emulation  and  usefdlness  open  upon 
society,  various  in  nature,  valuable  in  resource,  ever  increasing 
in  number,  and  all  claiming  some  share  of  attention  and  sap- 
port, — ^all  tending  therefore  to  prevent  so  powerful  a  concen- 
tration of  mind  and  heart  upon  any  one  object  In  our  own 
land  of  power  and  liberty,  where  every  Briton  is  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  civil  affairs, — ^where  he  is  taught  from  the  cradle  that 
governors  are  not  masters  but  servants  of  the  nation,  em- 
powered by  the  people  to  cherish  the  public  good, — every 
subject  is  bound,  in  duty  to  himself  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
to  his  God,  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  those  governors,  and 
do  his  share  for  the  general  welfare. 

But  no  extension  of  privileges  is  any  excuse  for  a  diminu- 
tion in  religion.  In  the  midst  of  accumulating  blessings,  we 
are  losing  from  amongst  us  that  decided,  that  deep,  that  all- 
pervading  spirit  of  devotion  which  characterized  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  apostles.  There  may  be  some  force  in  every  plea 
of  palliation  we  have  listened  to ;  but  not  all  these  pleas  to- 
gether, nor  ten  thousand  such,  could  justify  one  Christian's 
suffering  the  vital  lamp  of  his  soul's  everlasting  interests  to 
bum  dim  within  him. 

That  some  change  is  wanted  is  evident  Contrasted  with 
the  all-absorbing  devotedness  of  the  apostles,  no  one  will  pre- 
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sume  to  aet  in  comparison  the — I  would  I  could  say — devoted- 
ness  of  GhnstiaQS  at  the  present  day.  Their  earnestness,  would 
to  God  it  were  ours !  There  are  beautiful  exceptions ;  but 
they  shine  es  lights  in  darkness  and  twilight,  or,  clear  and 
heavenly,  in  the  midst  of  dazzling  lustres  of  meretricious 
splendour. 

It  is  objected  that  the  apostles  were  more  favourably  situ- 
ated for  concentrating  their  whole  souls  on  religion.  I  grant 
that  they  were  by  pre-eminence  men  of  God,  designed  ta  be 
devoted  to  God.  But  have  you  no  powers  of  concentration  1 
No  opportunities  of  a  much  more  vigorous  service  1  No  means 
for  making  your  example,  intercourse,  unseen  influence,  far 
more  decisively  felt  for  the  interests  of  religion  ?  Na  reasons 
to  bless  God  with  your  whole  soul's  gratefulness  ?  To  serve 
the  Father  of  mercies  with  all  your  collected  powers  1  The 
apostles  worked,  as  about  what  their  whole  souls  were  inte- 
rested in.  Is  this  the  character  of  your  religion  ?  Look  upon 
the  fine  field  now  for  such  resolute,  persevering  efforts.  With 
your  advanced  resources,  what  might  not  such  piety,  such  self- 
deVoting  philanthropy  effect  ?  How  sadly  is  such  earnestness 
wanted  among  Clmstians !  There  was  no  trifling,  no  levity, 
with  Paul;  no  lukewarmness  with  the  beloved  John.  If  Peter 
temporized,  Paul  withstood  him  to  the  face,  and  Peter  rose  in 
all  his  warm-hearted  truthfulness  to  a  martyr^s  mission.  If 
Judas  betrayed  his  Master  with  the  fiur-seeming  of  a  friend, 
that  kiss  cost  him  his  life.  Never  let  it  be  said,  "  I  would 
that  ye  were  either  cold  or  hot."  Do  you  feel  in  yourselves 
that  you  have  done  your  utmost  to  cherish  that  clear,  strong 
and  full,  that  fine,  deep,  fervent  piety  and  love  which  you  so 
venerate  in  the  apostles  ?  Are  your  social  meetings  pious  like 
theirs  1  Do  you  enrich  these  dispositions  by  earnest,  habitual, 
intelligent,  enlightened  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ?  Do 
you  delight,  heartfelt,  in  religious  conversation  1  Are  you  per- 
severing in  your  utmost  support  of  the  religious  institutions 
to  which  you.  belong  ?  In  your  congregated  worship,  entering 
the  house  of  God,  do  yott  feel  that  by  every  means  in  your 
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power  you  etrive  to  build  up  the  peace  and  proBperity  of  that 
house,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  its  worshipeis,  to  emulate  them 
in  every  generous  energy,  every  Christian  grace  ?  Does  the 
spirit  of  this  house  go  with  you  into  the  bosom  of  your  fiemii- 
lies  9  Under  the  sacred  roof  of  your  homes,  do  you  gather 
your  children  and  domestics  around  you  to  offer  up  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  together  ?  In  your  solitude,  when  you  have 
entered  your  closet  and  shut  the  door,  and  you  are  alone,  are 
you  ''instant  in  prayer"?  What  is  wanted  is  more  Christian 
fervency,  greater  concentration  of  mind,  heart  and  sou],  on 
religion.  Make  leisure  for  religion.  Concentrate  your  whole 
soul's  powers  upon  it    JSfo  object  so  worthy  of  them. 

It  is  objected  that  the  apostles  had  the  continual  sfcimulw 
of  Christ's  personal  superintendence  of  the  church.  Certainly 
this  nearness  to  Christ  must  have  wanned  them  to  triamphaot 
assurance,  to  powers  of  goodness  and  ardour,  probably,  which 
none  but  glorified  spirits  know.  But  cannot  you  bring  Qirist 
near  to  you  ?  There  is  a  living  spirit  in  Chrisl^s  leYealingB 
that  breathes  of  himseli  Death  cannot  touch  ii  Those  le- 
vealings  are  what  he  lived.  Jn  tiiose  revealings  he  still  speaks 
to  us,  lives  to  us,  with  power  of  ptesence  to  warm  our  hearts 
to  the  same  divine  affections,  brighten  our  minds  with  tiie 
same  saving  knowledge,  send  us  forth  into  the  active  scenes 
of  life  above  the  world's  power  to  corrupt  or  discooraga 
Christians  too  commonly  allow  Christ  to  remain  at  a  distance 
from  them.  Bring  Christ  near  to  you,  till  you  can  feel  his 
fervent  spirit  Make  him  your  own  superintending  power, 
the  Lord  of  your  heart,  the  Guide  of  your  life,  as  he  is  ^the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  your  Mth."  Nurture  these  feeling 
tiQ  they  become  so  strong,  so  dear,  so  warm,  that  yon  diaU 
live  as  friends  of  Jesus,  assured  of  his  acceptance  in  heavan, 
and  as  if  he  were  with  you  to  smUe  and  approve  on  eartL 

It  is  objected  that  with  the  apostles  the  Goi^  life  had  aU 
the  charms  of  novelty.  And  is  the  Gospel  soul  grown  yupad 
j&omage?  Are  there  no  charms  of  novelty  still  f  Myfidend% 
I  find  novelty  in  the  Gospel  from  day  to  day;  apowerof  fiesh- 
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ness  inexiiaiiatible ;  new  views,  new  lights  of  chaiacter,  new 
responsibilities  of  relationsMp,  new  force  of  meaning, — ^yes, 
continually  opening  up  in  the  most  familiar  passages,— new 
openings  into  heaven,  deeper  penetrations  into  the  divine 
blessedness.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  revelations,  my 
friends,  there  must  always,  while  on  this  side  the  grave,  be 
fresh  novelty  to  the  searching  souL  Bevealings  essentially 
and  immeasurably  beyond  the  bounds  of  jearth  and  time  must 
ever  have  new  views,  new  incentives,  to  offer  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced, as  we  become  prepared  to  perceive  them.  No  novelty  i 
Only  to  those  who  seek  for  nona  Oh  \  how  much  of  novelty 
remains  yet  to  be  discovered  and  Mt  in  the  life  and  religion 
and  promises  of  the  world's  Eedeemer  to  frail  mortals  for  a 
future  glorified  eternity !  A  glory  beams  in  every  truth,  precept^ 
example  of  the  Grospel,  unfolding  the  more  intense,  expansive, 
enlightening,  over  new  heavens,  new  earth,  new  existence^  as 
the  disciple  enters  into  the  soul  of  their  heavenliness  and  feels 
them  for  him. 

It  is  objected  that  the  apostles'.age  was  an  age  of  peril  and 
straggle.  It  was  an  age  of  peril  and  strugjg^e,  and  gloriously 
it  wrought  upon  their  devoted  spirita  And  are  there  no  perils, 
no  struggles,  to  be  encountered  now  by  us  9  There  are  fearfol 
trials,  trials  that  some  eamiot  stand.  Is  it  no  trial  to  see  many 
mistrust  your  faith  9  Is  it  no  trial  to  see  friends  and  kindred 
apprehensive  for  your  salvation  ?  Is  it  no  trial  to  feel  the 
tempter  luring  you  towards  the  crowding  courts  of  patronized 
error  and  superstition  ?  My  friends,  there  is  no  want  of  triala 
to  exdte  you,  if  you  are  prepared  to  feel  the  call  Struggles 
are  before  you  worthy  the  efforts  of  apostles.  In  your  posi* 
tion,  how  would  a  Paul,  how  would  a  Peter,  have  been  power- 
ful in  his  earnestness )  How  urgent  the  deep,  loviog  spirit  of 
him  who  leaned  on  Jesus's  bosom ! 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  apostolic  age  followed  dose  on 
a  great  quickening  crisis  in  human  affiiirs.  Has  that  crisis 
ceased  to  interest  you  ?    Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  ceasing 
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to  feel  its  power  ?  Is  it  unimportant  to  you  9  Do  you  kindle 
to  none  of  its  inpounng  flood  of  light  and  love  ? 

Nay,  rather,  "  Men  and  brethren !  what  shall  we  do  f '  I 
hear  a  voice  from  heaven,  "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart"  Do 
your  utmost  to  understand  that  event  Throw  your  whole 
heart  into  it  Euter  warmly  into  its  spirit  By  your  diligence, 
make  up  for  the  distance  of  time  and  scene.  And  you  shall 
presently  feel  the  same  power  enlivening  your  principles,  the 
same  spirit  warming  your  feelings,  the  same  brotherly  love 
ennobling  all  your  conduct,  the  same  devotion  to  GU>d  carrying 
you  forth  resistless  to  the  same  work  of  salvation. 

Close  upon  a  recent  crisis?  And  when  shall  the  New 
Covenant  cease  to  be  re&eshingly  new  to  Gk)d*8  children  while 
on  earth  ?  Shake  off  the  sins  that  so  easily  beset  you.  Let 
the  words  of  your  mouth,  the  meditations  of  your  hearty  be  in 
God's  spirit  Place  yourselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  babe- 
like teachableness.  Choose  the  good  part  that  no  misfortune^ 
no  frowns  of  man,  no  undermining  pleasantness,  can  take  away. 
Commune  with  Gospel  as  the  great  treasure-house  of  your  inte- 
rests. Make  its  pages  your  joy ;  its  temper,  your  exceeding 
great  delight  Bring  not  to  it  a  divided  heart,  no  cold  reserve 
of  worldly  hankerings:  Look  on  Mammon's  offerings  undas- 
zled :  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan."  "Worship  the  Lord  thy 
God.  Him  only  serve.  Seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Hia 
righteousness,  assured  that  this  shall  lead  to  all  the  duties  and 
best  interests  and  enjoyments  of  life,  ei\joying  the  pronuse  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come. 

What  is  wanted  is,  more  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  amongst 
us.  The  Gospel  is  too  much  neglected,  or  misused.  It  is  either 
driven  forth  by  the  irratidnal  intolerance  of  fanaticism,  or  left 
torpid  amid  the  indifference  of  lukewarmness.  Let  men  of 
sound  minds,  good  hearts,  generous  souls,  masterly  poweis^ 
master  these  heavenly  treasures,  make  this  gift  their  own^  pour 
forth  its  affluence  among  men,  speak  with  its  fervour^  look 
with  its  expressiveness,  walk  in  its  comeliness,  counsel  with 
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its  wisdom,  design  with  its  reyealings,  labour  full  of  its  faith, 
cherish  their  brethren  in  its  hopefulness, — ^like  their  Saviour, 
live  the  embodying  of  the  Grospel  excellence,  blessing  and 
blessed, — and  not  cold  on  their  lips  shall  be  the  Gospel's  pre- 
sence, no  powerless  appeal  shall  be  the  expressiveness  of  their 
loving  countenance.  Oh !  with  what  power  shall  go  forth  the 
breathings  of  their  deep,  gentle  voice ! 

Will  you  not  go  forth  this  day  resolved  to  make  this  your 
standard?  Say  not,  "To-moirow."  "To-day,"  if  you  will 
hear  his  voice.  Begin  to-day.  From  this  moment  live  more 
and  more  in  the  Gospel  spirit  Bank  yourselves  with  those 
men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  And  may  the  bless- 
ing of  God  attend  and  prosper  you,  through  Jesus  Christ ! 
Amen. 


SELF-EXAMINATION,  AN  AID  TO  VIRTUE  AND 
PIETY. 

BT  REV.   THOMAS  MADGE. 


1  Cp&iHTHiAirs  XL  28 : 
''But  let  a  man  examine  himself." 

Thbough  life,  man  is  exposed  to  a  great  variety  of  tempta- 
tions and  trials.  On  each  side  of  the  path  along  which  he  is 
travelling  stand  alluring  pleasures  inviting  him  to  destruction. 
He  is  beset  by  foUy  and  falsehood,  by  intemperance  and  pridow 
Avarice  and  ambition  are  openly  spreading  their  seductions 
around  him,  or  making  their  approach  in  secrecy  and  disguise. 
By  all  the  powers  of  darkness  is  lus  soul  assailed,  and  if  he 
can  resist  them  with  effect,  and  come  out  of  the  contest  with 
the  palm  of  victory  in  his  hand,  he  may  weU  be  permitted  to 
rejoice  and  be  thankfiiL  The  hand  may  tremble  and  the  feet 
may  stumble,  but  his  mind  and  heart  are  firm  and  fixed,  truss- 
ing in  the  Lord.  He  has  made  his  happiness  to  depend,  not 
upon  the  vigour  of  his  arm  or  the  keenness  of  his  sight  or 
the  firmness  of  his  grasp,  but  upon  that  which  disease  cannot 
reach,  nor  agony  impair,  nor  death  destroy.  After  all  the 
fatigues  and  toils  of  the  journey,  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the 
day,  the  aged  pilgrim  seeks  for  tranquillity  and  rest ;  and  where 
is  that  tranquillity  to  be  found  and  that  rest  to  be  obtained 
but  in  thoughts  that  dwell  with  God  and  in  hopes  that  look 
to  heaven  1  The  work  which  was  given  him  to  do  is^  in  a 
great  measure,  finished.     His  battle  has  been  fought     His 
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war&re  has  been  accomplished  Baal  has  been  resisted  and 
God  has  been  followed.  With  him,  therefore,  the  conflict  may 
be  considered  as  over,  and  he  rests  from  his  labours,  cheered 
by  the  testimony  of  his  conscience  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity  he  has  had  his  conTersation  in  the  world.  But  no 
one  who  is  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  pilgrimage  has  a  right  to 
indulge  in  these  feelings  of  confidence  and  complacency.  He 
may  hope,  indeed,  that  the  principle  and  the  virtue  which 
have  never  yet  been  shaiken  will  remain  unshaken  still.  But  of 
this  no  one  can  be  sure.  Bemember  the  words  of  the  apostle : 
"  He  who  thinketh  he  standeth  must  take  heed  lest  he  falL" 
It  is  only  when  the  race  is  almost  finished  and  the  contest  is 
at  an  end  that  we  can  reckon  the  victory  to  be  ours.  Till 
then,  the  finnest  virtue  may  give  way,  and  that  principle  which 
rose  in  beauty  and  struggled  through  many  a  storm  and  gave 
promise  of  a  glorious  setting,  may,  after  all,  become  completely 
obscured,  and  at  length  go  down  in  clouds  and  darkness.  Let 
a  man  examine  himself  and  he  will  find  that  perfect  security 
and  confidence  are  becoming  those  alone  whose  day  is  almost 
spent  and  whose  trials  are  well-nigh  over.  With  them  it  is 
no  indecent  thing  to  revert  to  the  past  and  to  gather  from  it 
the  peace,  comfort  and  hope  which  it  is  calculated  to  inspire. 
Proudly  to  boast  of  our  attainments  would  indeed  be  disgusting 
to  man  as  well  as  most  oflfensive  to  Almighty  God.  But  to  be 
humbly  and  meekly  conscious  of  our  endeavours  to  do  justly, 
to  exercise  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  before  Him,  and  to  make 
them  the  foundation  of  lively  trust  and  holy  gladness,  is  one 
of  the  privileges  of  time-hallowed  virtue,  and  is  abundantly 
justified  by  the  language  of  scripture,  which  assures  us  that 
the  righteous  have  hope  in  their  death,  and  that  if  our  hearts 
condemn  us  not,  then  may  we  have  confidence  towards  God. 

Could  that  spell  of  thoughtlessness  and  indifference  be  broken 
by  which  the  minds  of  men  are  so  wont  to  be  bound  up  in  the 
sleep  of  ignorance  or  forgetfdlness, — could  they  be  made  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  steady  contemplation  of  what  relates  to 
the  character  and  destiny  of  their  being, — the  result  would 
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be  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  a  far  better  moral  condition  of 
humanity  than  Uiat  which  exists  at  present  Let  every  man, 
therefore,  who  is  in  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  days,  con- 
sider with  himself  what  he  is  doing,  and  to  what  purpose  his 
highest  aims  are  directed.  Has  he  yet  seriously  thought  of 
God  and  religion,  of  heaven  and  immortality  %  Has  he  reflected 
on  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Great  Giver,  and  the 
services  and  the  gratitude  to  which  they  are  entitled  f  Has 
he  rightly  used  the  reason  which  God  has  given  him,  and  the 
feelings  and  affections  with  which  God  has  endowed  himf 
Has  he  rendered  to  his  fellow-men  that  which  was  their  due, 
and  done  to  others  that  which  he  would  have  had  them  do  to 
him  ?  Has  he  sought  after  wisdom,  and  loved  truth,  and  re- 
verenced justice  9  Has  the  fear  of  God  been  upon  him  to 
restrain  him  &om  crime,  and  the  love  of  God  been  within 
him  to  excite  him  to  virtue  1  These  are  some  of  the  searching 
questions  which  every  man  should  put  honestly  and  boldly  to 
his  own  mind.  Such  a  measure  would  be  attended  with  great 
and  important  advantages ;  it  would  open  his  eyes  to  his  real 
situation,  and  place  plamly  before  liiTn  his  true  character. 

The  follies  and  vices  of  youth  are  sometimes  blended  and 
associated  with  many  redeeming  excellences, — ^with  the  qua- 
lities of  sensibility,  kindness  and  generosity, — a  quickness  to 
feel  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  and  a  readiness  to  relieve  them. 
These,  we  think,  may  one  day  be  separated  like  the  wheat 
from  the  chaf^  the  plant  £rom  the  tares ;  the  bad  be  thrown 
away  and  the  good  remain.  We  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
the  misdirected  energy  of  the  young  shall  be  guided  into  its 
proper  channel,  and  the  passion  that  has  been  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  error  and  vice,  be  recovered  to  the  service  of  truth 
and  virtue.  But  what  is  to  be  expected  itam  that  selfishness 
and  worldly-mindedness  which  so  often  characterize  the  days 
that  come  after  9  Then  truly  does  a  man  need  to  examine 
ViiTTTftftlf^  to  see  to  it  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  does  not  get 
too  complete  a  possession  of  his  mind,  and  so  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  that  moral  life  from  which  flow  the  best  and  purest 
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8treai»s  of  human  happiness.  The  follies  of  youth  may  be 
owing  to  inexperience,  to  want  of  reflection,  which  more  thought 
and  further  knowledge  of  themselves  and  the  world  around 
them  may  correct  and  amend.  But  the  habits  of  those  who 
have  overstepped  this  period  become  every  day  more  fixed  and 
rooted.  And  the  impressions  then  made  and  the  characters 
which  are  then  stamped  upon  the  mind  will  be  so  strong  and 
deep  as  not  easily  to  be  erased,  or  changed  for  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent description.  This,  therefore,  is  the  consideration  which 
it  behoves  those  whom  it  concerns  to  weigh  well  and  truly  in 
their  thoughts.  They  should  carefuUy  examine  into  the  tenor 
of  their  past  lives,  the  conduct  which  they  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued and  that  which  they  are  pursuing  now.  They  should 
calmly  and  seriously  consider  whether  their  minds,  their 
temper  and  their  character,  are  in  that  state  in  which  they 
would  wish  them  to  be  when  they  come  to  die, — whether  the 
feeling  which  they  have  cherished  and  the  habits  which  they 
Lave  formed  are  such  as  to  require  partial  or  total  amendment, 
— and  whether,  if  change  he  required  and  amendment  be 
needed,  the  tune  is  not  come  for  strenuously  and  assiduously 
setting  about  the  work  of  reformation.  K  they  find  that  a 
large  portion  of  their  past  existence  has  been  devoted  to  mere 
pleasure  or  spent  in  idleness  and  folly, — if  their  pursuits  have 
Ibeen  such  as  neither  wisdom,  nor  virtue,  nor  religion  can  ap- 
prove,— ^now  is  the  time  for  taking  in  hand  the  task  of  reno- 
vation, of  pulling  down  the  old  building  of  impiety  and  sin, 
and  reconstructing  a  moral  edifice  which  may  serve  as  a  secu- 
rity and  defence  in  the  evil  day,  and  be  a  place  of  refuge  from 
the  vexations  and  disappointments  and  sorrows  of  the  world. 
Strong  exertions  may  be  demanded,  and  let  those  exertions 
be  made.  The  contest  is  a  mighty  one, — ^no  less,  indeed,  than 
a  contest  for  life  or  death,  honour  or  disgrace,  a  happy,  glori- 
fied existence,  or  an  existence  that  is  miserable  and  degraded. 
You  must  lifb  up  the  strong  aim  of  resolution  while  you  have 
the  power  to  lifb  it  up.  You  must  lay  hold  of  the  sword  of 
the  jBpirit  while  you  have  strength  to  grasp  it     And  your 
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detenninatioii  must  be  never  to  drop  that  arm,  and  never  to 
relax  that  grasp,  till  the  work  of  renovation  is  accomplished, 
and  the  enemies  of  your  liberty,  peace  and  happiness  axe  scat* 
tered  abroad.  If  liiis  be  not  the  resolntion  that  is  adopted 
and  the  conrse  that  is  determined  to  be  pursued,  your  case 
may  become  hopeless  and  your  condition  irreparable.  And 
are  yon  ready  to  forego  the  hopes  of  heaven  and  inmuNrtalityf 
Are  you  willing  to  render  your  latter  days  dark  and  miserable  f 
Is  there  no  apprehension  stirring  within  you  of  an  after 
reckoning— -'UO  dread  of  the  condemnation  of  your  own  minds 
and  the  just  judgments  of  Almighty  Oodi  And  do  you 
shrink  not  from  the  prospect  of  being  laid  on  the  bed  of 
death,  bound  in  the  fetters  of  vice,  and  with  the  yoke  of  sin 
upon  your  souls  ?  Eemember,  oh  remember,  that  it  is  not  a 
perishable  garland  of  fading  flowers  that  is  set  before  you  as 
the  object  of  your  ambition,  but  an  incorruptible  crown  of 
happiness  and  glory.  This  is  truly  a  prize  worth  contending 
for.  The  contest  may  sometimes  be  an  arduous  one,  but  it  is 
at  least  as  noble  as  it  is  arduous ;  and  if  you  will  draw  firom 
your  hearts  the  strength  which  Qod  has  put  iuto  them, — if 
you  will  clothe  yourselves  in  the  armour  with  which  He  has 
furnished  you,  and  go  forth  manfully  and  labour  perseverin^^y, 
success  will  crown  your  efforts,««-«the  triumph  must  be  your& 
Meanwhile,  let  me  remind  you  that  this  great  and  important 
work  admits  of  no  delay.  What  shall  occur  to-morrow  to 
give  vigour  to  those  resolves  which  to-day  are  weaker  than 
the  purposes  of  a  child  1  Beflect  for  a  moment  on  the  past 
and  its  experiences,  and  you  will  feel  that  all  such  reliances 
on  the  future  are  delusions,  leading  on  to  destruction  and 
death  To-day,  then,  if  you  will  listen  to  the  voicQ  that 
speaks  to  you,  harden  not  your  hearts,  but  open  them  to  the 
influences  of  nature,  of  reason  and  of  truth.  Think  of  the 
mighty  issues  that  hang  on  the  present,  and  resolve  that 
nothing  shall  hinder  you  from  pressing  on  to  the  ma^  of 
your  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesua 

There  is  no  sinner  but  has  his  misgivings,  his  hour  of  re- 
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llectioii,  his  day  <^  visitatioiL  This,  then,  is  the  fayouiable 
time,  which  if  suiBfered  to  go  bj  imimproTed,  the  night  speedily 
eometh  when  no  man  can  work ;  when  the  things  belonging 
to  OUT  peace  will  be  hidden  from  our  eyes,  and  we  shall  stumble 
at  noon  as  in  the  night  Then  we  shall  see,  too  late  perhaps, 
the  folly  of  our  conduct,  and  feel  how  just  was  the  warning 
that  sin  is  a  state  of  miserable  servitude,  that  virtue  alone  is 
perfect  freedom,  and  that  the  ways  of  religion  are  the  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.  You,  therefore,  who  are  now  hesi- 
tating what  choice  to  make,  ponder  your  ways  and  take  heed 
to  your  steps.  Summon  to  the  counsel  your  better  feelings, 
bring  to  your  aid  the  experience  of  the  good  and  even  l^e 
testimony  of  the  bad.  Let  the  voice  of  reason  be  heard  Let 
Faith  present  her  claims  and  Hope  her  consolations.  Li  such 
a  case,  can  we  doubt  that  the  decision  will  be  any  other  than 
that  of  the  Psalmist  when  he  said,  '^  I  will  make  haste  and 
delay  not  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God"  ? 

!Not  less  needM  to  the  youi^  than  to  those  of  more  advanced 
years  is  the  recoBimendationoontained  in  the  text.  For  though 
the  pdnciples  and  habits  of  youth  are  not  so  firm  and  fixed  as 
those  of  maturer  yeais,  yet  it  more  fi^uently  hs^pens  that  as 
we  begin  so  we  go  on ;  that  the  first  step  into  the  paths  of  vice 
is  followed  by  a  second,  and  that  by  a  third,  till  at  length  we 
find  ouiselyes  driven  along  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  too  weak 
to  oppose  any  steady  and  effectual  resistance.  £ut  as  life  is  to 
aU  uncertain,  to  the  strong  as  well  as  to  the  weak,  to  the  young 
as  well  as  to  the  old,  and  as  in  youth,  in  manhood  and  in  age, 
the  noblest  ornament  of  man  and  the  firmest  pillars  of  himuin 
happiness  rest  upon  the  foundations  of  wisdom,  piety  and 
virtue^  what  but  extreme  thoughtlessness  and  the  deception 
induced  by  the  passions  can  l^ad  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
season  of  youth  may  with  impimity  be  neglected,  or  devoted, 
without  hazard,  to  frivolous  and  licentious  pursuits  ?  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actions  or  affections  of  to-^y  are 
more  easily  repeated  to-morrow,  and  that  when  repeated  again 
and  again  they  become  importunate  inclinations  which  soon 
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grow  into  habits,  and  constitate  a  part  of  the  moral  nature  of 
the  agent  Pause  then  in  the  midst  of  your  enjoyments,  and 
consider  whether  there  be  in  you  any  evil  way ;  whether  you 
do  not  allow  yourselves  in  the  indulgence  of  thoughts,  wishes 
or  actions  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  lead  to  vice  and  misery. 
Do  not  imagine  that  because  of  your  youth  you  are  justified 
in  remaining  insensible  to  the  blessings  which  Grod  has  given 
you,  or  to  the  obligations  under  which  He  has  laid  you.  To 
suppose  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  actually  to  pass  in  the  minds 
of  the  young,  would  be  to  suppose  a  greater  degree  of  hardness 
of  heart  than  I  believe  to  be,  in  most  cases,  the  fact  Though 
their  conduct  may  seem  to  speak  this  language,  yet  it  is  not 
the  language  which  they  would  directly  and  consciously  make 
use  o£  Passion  and  folly  spread  a  veil  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  see  through  a  false  and  discoloured  medium.  And  &om 
this  delusion  does  there  occur  nothing  to  rescue  them  f  Are 
no  counsels  or  warnings  addressed  to  themt  iTno  kind  mes- 
senger ever  sent  to  awaken  them  &om  their  moral  slumbers, 
to  dissipate  the  dream  which  comes  over  them,  and  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  their  situation  I  Assur- 
edly they  are  not  without  such  missions  and  ministrationa. 
Many  and  often  are  the  voices  which  tell  them  to  take  heed 
to  their  steps,  to  be  mindful  of  the  true  destiny  of  their  being 
to  remember  that  the  days  of  the  life  of  man  are  few  and  un- 
certain, that  the  time  is  coming  when  they  wiU  have  no  plea- 
sure in  them,  and  that  for  all  the  things  done  under  the  son 
God  will  hereafter  bring  them  into  judgment  Young  as  many 
of  you,  my  friends,  may  be,  you  are  old  enough  to  have  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  world.  Tou 
have  seen  sweet  promises  suddenly  cut  down,  like  spring  blos- 
soms by  a  nipping  fix)st, — hopes  falling  irom  man  like  the 
leaves  in  autumn, — joys  disappearing  like  morning  mists  at 
the  approach  of  day, — ^and  beauty  dropping  into  the  grave  like 
the  flower  which  fedls  before  a  winter^s  blast  In  the  com- 
mencement of  life  as  well  as  in  its  conclusion,  in  its  rising  as 
well  as  in  its  setting,  in  its  first  as  in  its  after  days,  there  is 
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no  exemption  from  the  shadows  and  the  darkness  that  some- 
times hang  around  the  world  in  which  we  dwell  Youth  can 
claim  no  privilege  above  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  Strong 
and  healthy  and  happy  as  yon  may  be  to-day,  weakness  and 
sorrow  and  sickness  may  be  yours  to-morrow.  So  it  has  been 
with  others,  and  so,  therefore,  it  may  be  with  you.  Many  of 
those  who,  with  you,  have  smiled  in  their  cradles,  and  with 
you,  have  gladdened  their  parents'  hearts,  are  now  at  rest  in 
their  graves,  sensible  to  no  pain,  alive  to  no  suffering,  or  himible, 
happy  spirits  in  heaven,  training  up  for  God  and  glory.  Ex- 
amine yourselves,  then,  and  be  admonished  by  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  you.  Hearken  to  the  holy  voices  which 
speak  around  you.  Be  ambitious  of  attaining  to  the  true  dig- 
nity and  honour  of  your  nature,  and  remember  that  there  is 
no  sight  more  admirable  than  that  of  a  young  man  walking 
humbly  and  unostentatiously,  but  firmly  and  perseveringly,  in 
the  ways  of  religion  and  virtue. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  by  those  just  entering  on  the 
career  of  life,  All  is  &esh  and  beautifal  and  smiling  around 
ua  Nature  spreads  before  us  the  banquet  of  pleasure,  and 
what  have  we  to  do  with  the  sad  and  solemn  teachings  of  reli- 
gion ?  However  much  we  may  need  them  hereafter,  we  require 
not  their  assistance  now.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  you  do 
require  them  now.  You  need  them  to  teach  you  how  to  make 
the  most  of  present  enjoyments  without  entailing  upon  your- 
selves the  miserable  consequences  of  satiety  and  remorse. 
You  need  them  to  enable  you  to  distinguish  between  those 
pleasures  which  are  innocent,  which  reason  sanctions  and 
which  God  approves,  and  those  which  are  sinful,  which  iiy'ure 
yourselves  and  others,  and  which,  though  they  may  wrap  the 
soul  in  a  momentary  trance  of  delight,  ultimately  leave  it 
steeped  in  the  bitterness  of  repentance.  While,  then,  you  have 
hearts  to  be  affected  by  the  love  of  God  and  goodness,  leave 
the  trifling  and  too  often  corrupting  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
strive  after  the  possession  of  those  joys  which  are  real  and 
enduring, — that  good  part  which  can  never  be  taken  from  you. 
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To  searcli  and  try  our  hearts,  to  examine  what  is  the  pie- 
yailing  tone  and  temper  of  our  minds,  what  may  be  the  state 
of  our  dispositions  and  affections,  what  are  the  principles  by 
which  our  lives  are  governed,  is  the  great  lesson  enforced 
upon  us  in  the  text.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all, — ^upon  the 
young  and  the  old,  upon  the  virtuous  and  the  erring.  Upon 
the  young,  that  they  may  learn  betimes  the  way  in  which  it 
most  becomes  them  to  walk ;  upon  the  old,  that  amidst  the 
multitude  of  thoughts  within  them,  the  comforts  of  God  may 
delight  their  souls;  upon  the  virtuous,  that  they  may  be 
strengthened,  settled  and  established;  upon  the  erring^  that 
they  may  be  led  to  retrace  their  steps  and  enter  anew  upon 
the  paths  of  righteousness.  In  a  word,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
all,  of  every  age  and  of  every  condition,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
fight  the  good  fight  of  fEiith,  and  come  off  conquerois  throng 
him  who  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for  them. 


WHAT  DOEST  THOU  HERE? 

BY  RBV.    WILLIAM  JAMES. 


1  EiNOB  xiz.'13: 


^*  Andy  behold,  there  came  a  yoice  unto  him,  and  flidd)  What  doest.  thou 
here,  Elijah  ?" 

Elijah  occapies  a  very  piominent  place  amongst  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  We  know  scarcely  anything  of  his  history  apart 
6om  the  striking  events  connected  with  his  mission.  Amidst 
the  depravity  and  idolatry  of  his  countrymen,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Ahab,  he  appears  as  the  bold  and  uncompromising 
preacher  of  Grod's  truth,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  fervour 
of  his  appeals,  the  fidelity  of  his  reproofis,  the  energy  of  his 
mind,  and  the  purity  of  Ms  life.  A  trying  and  difficult  work 
it  was  to  which  he  was  appointed.  But  he  was  admirably 
adapted  to  his  office.  One  was  then  needed  in  Israel,  whose 
Yoice  would,  with  equal  fearlessness,  be  raised  against  an 
•nnfaithfal  monarch  and  an  apostate  people, — ^who  would  de* 
nounce  unxmg  wherever  it  was  found,  and  enforce  right,  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  might  be  to  those  whom  he  addressed. 
And  such  a  man  was  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  With  singleness 
of  aim  and  ardour  of  purpose,  he  entered  upon  his  career  as 
the  reformer  of  his  people,  resolutely  devoted  to  duty,  and 
casting  his  care  upon  Grod 

The  circumstances  with  which  our  text  is  connected  are 
deeply  interesting.  After  his  successM  controversy  with  the 
priests  of  Baal,  Elijah  hoped  that  the  national  worship  would 
be  instantly  brought  into  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Law,  and  that  the  hatefiil  marks  of  religious  error  and 
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delusion  would  be  removed  from  the  land.  On  the  sammit 
of  Cannel  the  excited  multitade  had  acknowledged  the  sapie- 
macj  of  Jehovah.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  bad  habits 
and  cormpt  influences  were  still  paramount,  and  that  Jexebel, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  prophet,  was  seeking  Ins  destmctifHi. 

I^ow  persons  of  ardent  temperament,  lofty  enthusiasm  and 
great  courage,  are  sometimes  visited  with  mental  depressiaiiy 
which,  for  a  season,  paralyzes  their  energies  and  deprives  them 
of  their  wonted  enei*gy  and  confldence.  And  thus  was  it  with 
Elijah  at  the  time  of  which  we  read  in  this  chapter.  He  re- 
ceives no  direction  from  Heaven  to  leave  the  post  assigned 
him ;  and  yet  he  is  overcome  by  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
departs  from  the  scene  of  his  ministry,  and,  fidnt,  weaiy  and 
disappointed,  longs  to  die.  The  gloom  within  appeared  to 
rest  upon  things  without,  and  gave  a  discouraging  aspect  to 
his  position  and  prospects.  It  made  him  feel  as  though  all 
the  bright  hopes  he  had  encouraged  respecting  Israel  must 
be  disappointed,  and  that  the  aim  of  his  life  could  not  be 
accomplished.  The  man  of  iron  wOl,  the  resolute  servant 
of  God,  the  eloquent  preacher  of  righteousness,  who  seemed 
on  other  occasions  above  human  weakness  and  independent 
of  human  sympathy,  yields  to  morbid  impressions,  loses  sight 
of  the  immutableness  of  the  Divine  word  in  which  he  had 
long  trusted  and  rejoiced,  and  hastily  concludes  that  he  is 
engaged  in  a  vain  struggle,  and  that  wickedness  and  supo^ 
stition  must  prevail 

Amidst  the  chequered  scenes  of  this  probationaiy  state,  it 
is  impossible  always  to  preserve  the  same  sanguine  views  and 
cheerful  temper.  Sours  there  will  be  to  us  all  of  darkness 
as  well  as  of  light,  of  sorrow  as  well  as  of  joy,  in  our  earthbf 
course.  But  an  anxious,  distrustful  spirit  is  inconsistent  with 
real  piety,  and  will  unfit  us,  if  it  be  indulged,  for  the  dischaige 
of  our  obligations.  'Not  is  that  the  proper  remedy  for  it  which 
was  sought  by  Elijah.  Let  not  the  dejected  soul  fly  to  the 
wilderness,  but  seek  for  active  and  benevolent  employment  in 
>bodes  of  men.     The  fulfilment  of  duty,  wherever  it  may 
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call,  and  wliatever  sacrifices  it  may  demand,  will  bring  with  it 
a  blessed  satisfaction.  And  if  we  fedl  to  obtain  the  success 
we  desire,  we  shall  be  ready  for  any  new  undertaking ;  or, 
what  is  more  difficult  still,  shall  learn  perhaps  to  be  patient 
under  the  government  of  a  wise  and  paternal  Providence,  and 
to  toaU,  when  we  can  do  no  more,  and  adore. 

Our  scripture  informs  us  that  the  prorphet  pursued  his  way 
"to  Horeb,'  the  moimt  of  God."  There  is  something  in  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  mountain  scenery  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive to  contemplative  miiids.  It  has  been  commonly  loved 
and  sought  by  thoughtful  and  imaginative  natures.  And  with 
the  mountains  of  the  Bible,  some  of  its  greatest  naines,  as  well 
as  its  most  memorable  incidents,  are  associated  The  silence 
and  seclusion  of  Horeb  were  doubtless  in  harmony  with  the 
burden  of  loneliness  under  which  Elijah  groaned.  What  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  ascending  this  peak  of  Sinai  is  not 
recorded.  It  may  have  been  to  deplore  the  condition  of  his 
country,  or  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  queen,  or  to  seek 
repose  for  his  aching  heart.  We  cannot  telL  But  we  know 
that  he  did  wiN)ng  to  give  way  to  gloomy  feelings,  and  to  desert 
the  task  to  which  he  had  been  summoned.  And  now,  in  the 
cave  where  he  lodged^  he  is  met  with  tbe  solemn  inquiry, 
"What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah T 

It  matters  little  whether  this  question  was  presented  in  the 
form  of  words,  or  was  suggested  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  came 
from  the  depths  of  his  own  heart.  He  was  conscious  of  the 
Divine  presence,  nor  could  his  retreat  shut  out  the  memory 
of  what  he  had  done.  He  attempts  to  justify  his  conduct,  and 
pleads  that  the  Israelites  were  universally  and  irreclaimably 
turned  aside  to  evil  "  They  have  forsaken  Thy  covenant," 
said  he,  addressing  himseK  in  the  language  of  expostulation  to 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  for  whose  honour  and  glory  he  had  been  so 
jealous,  "  thrown  down  Thine  altars,  and  slain  Thy  prophets 
with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I,  only  am  left,  and  they  seek 
my  life  to  take  it  away."  The  words  are  very  afifecting.  They 
shew  the  despairing  condition  into  which  Elijah  in  the  hour 
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of  his  maknesB  bad  fiJlen ;  Imt  they  also  bear  evidence  of  bis 
xasbness  and  mistake.  His  zeal  and  toil  bad  not  been  so 
entirehr  without  effect  as  be  supposed  The  first  of  all  the 
commandments  was  stiU  reverently  observed  The  God  <^ 
Abraham  was  woisbiped  still  in  the  land  which  he  bad  pro- 
mised to  the  patiiarcb  and  bis  posterity.  There  were  at  that 
moment  thousands  who  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  BaaL 

There  are  times  in  oar  own  experience  whrai  we  are  all 
prone^  like  the  fugitive  prophet^  to  take  partial  and  unsound 
views  of  prevalent  corruption,  and  to  look  not  only  with  a 
moumful  but  a  desponding  eye  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  mankind.  Our  endeavours  to  diffuse  knowledge^ 
to  spread  truth  and  virtue,  to  stem  ihe  tide  of  error  and  vioe^ 
are  not  attended  with  the  immediate  results  that  we  desire ; 
and  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  stream  of  pollntion  is  not 
to  be  stopped,  and  that  the  miseries  we  deplore  are  too  exten- 
sive and  fearlul  to  be  completely  eradicated  ^  I  only  am  lefi^** 
has  been  the  thought  of  Uie  soul  in  its  sad  and  weary  aeaams 
in  eveiT  ageL  We  judge  imperfectly,  because  vre  know  and 
see  only  in  part,  and  because,  in  long  and  painful  stmgg^ 
with  &lsehood  and  sin,  we  are  apt  to  lose  occasionally  our 
trust  in  truths  and  love,  and  God  Not  indifiraent^  indeed, 
must  we  ever  be  to  the  evil  that  is  in  ihe  worid  ;  but  to  exag- 
gerate it  is  no  proof  of  a  manly  Christian  sentiments  Xor 
should  we  £>rge^  even  amidst  abounding  iniquity,  that  there 
are  many  obedient  disciples  of  Christ  and  children  of  God,  in 
situations  which  are  not  open  to  the  observation  of  the  wmM, 
and  in  lowly  and  unsuimised  abodes  wh»e  Omnisci^ioe  akme 
can  discern  them.  The  religious  reformer,  however  earnest 
and  sincere,  may  be  long  misunderstood,  and  may  indeed  go 
down  to  the  grave  without  beholding  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 
But  no  good  efl^rt  is  ever  made  in  vain.  Divine  truths  and 
principles  atauf  uiiimuiely  trima^pk.  The  vrord  of  God  cannot 
fioL  It  AaH  accomplish  dkai  which  He  has  Himself  decreed, 
and  must  prosper  in  the  tiling  whereto  He  has  sent  it* 
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'  Htjaih  had  probably  persuaded  himself  that  the  Almighty 
had  nothing  more  for  hJTn  to  do  in  Israel  But  it  is  not  on 
Horeb  that  his  prophetic  work  is  to  end ;  and  he  is  directed 
to  "  go  forth  and  stand  upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord."  We 
have  read  in  this  chapter*  an  account  of  what  followed.  It  is 
a  beautiful,  but,  doubtless,  highly  figurative  description.  A 
natural  tempest,  we  may  well  suppose,  it  was  of  which  we  here 
read, — ^the  hurricane  sweeping  the  sky,  and  the  earthquake 
shaking  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  the  prophet  stood.  And 
had  he  been  ready  to  receive  the  lesson,  it  would  have  surely 
taught  him  that  the  Lord  on  high,  who  orders  and  controls 
the  mighty  agencies  of  nature,  was  able  to  protect  His  servant 
from  his  foes.  But  not  in  the  wind,  nor  in  the  fire,  nor  in 
the  trembling  of  the  solid  mountain,  does  he  recognize  God. 
The  awfiil  tempest  was  in  accordance  with  the  strong  emotions 
which  agitated  his  own  bosom.  It  is  when  the  storm  has 
passed,  and  all  is  serene  around  him,  that  he  yields  to  more 
tranquillizing  influences,  and  enjoys  again  the  repose  of  faith. 
Soft  and  gentle  sounds  seem  to  fall  upon  his  ear,  and  to  be 
sent  for  his  encouragement  and  consolation.  In  "the  still, 
small  voice,"  he  perceives  that  God  speaks  to  him,  feels  that 
He  is  near,  even  at  his  side,  and  listens  to  the  message  which 
comes  to  him  from  the  Lord.  "  Behold,  a  voice  was  heard 
which  said.  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  T 

It  was  a  plain  but  searching  question,  and  well  fitted  to 
awaken  serious  reflection,  to  rouse  him  from  the  despondency 
which  had  deprived  him  of  his  wonted  fortitude,  and  to  cause 
him  to  return  to  the  duty  which  he  had  forsaken.  What  doest 
thou  here  ?  Is  this  solitary  spot  the  place  for  the  discharge 
of  thy  sacred  fimctions,  and  for  being  God's  witness  to  men  1 
Why  art  thou  troubled  and  discouraged  ?  Canst  thou  not  rely 
on  the  Divine  promise  and  abide  the  issue  ?  What  has  led 
thee  to  Horeb,  when  there  is  so  much  for  thee  to  do  in  the 
world  1  Dost  thou  shrink  from  peril  1  Hast  thou  not  been 
frequently  sustained  and  defended  in  the  past  ?  And  what  hast 
*  1  Kings  xix. 
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thou  now  to  fear,  if  God  be  with  thee,  and  imdfiniiaath  tiiee  are 
^^  the  everlasting  arms"  9  Bat  it  would  he  better  for  thee  to 
die  than  to  be  nnfidthftd. 

The  question  of  our  text  may  be  applied  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  Elijah.  It  concerns  us  all^  and  very  often,  to  ask  oui^ 
selves  whether  we  are  performing  the  work  God  has  given  us 
to  do  in  a  right  spirit,  and  employing  wisely  and  well  the 
opportunities  of  usefdlness  and  improvement  which  are  meid- 
folly  afforded  us.  Wherever  we  are,  the  inquiry,  What  doest 
thou  here  1  should  reach  us.  And  happy  are  they  who  are 
striving  stead&sdy  to  pursue  the  path  which  lies  before  them, 
in  humble  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Let  us^  then,  consi- 
der a  little  more  in  detail  the  application  which  we  may  make 
of  this  question,  in  order  to  quicken  our  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  and  to  strengthen  our  convictions  of  individual 
duty. 

It  should  be  pondered  in  our  ordinary  pursuits,  in  our 
daily,  hourly  engagements,  with  reference  to  the  principles  on 
which  we  act  and  the. motives  which  regulate  our  conduct 
"  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,"  said  Paul, 
ages  ago,  to  the  Corinthian  believers,  ^^  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God."*  This  is  still  the  evangelical  rule  of  action.  Everything, 
the  most  common  proceeding  of  our  lives,  is  thus  brought 
within  the  range  of  Christian  obligation.  Diligent  in  business 
we  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time  fervent  in  s|»rit,  serving  the 
Lordt  A  religious  spirit  m^  and  should  as  really  charactmee 
our  behaviour  in  the  shop  and  the  field,  at  the  loom  and  on 
the  exchange^  as  in  the  observances  of  the  sanctnuy.  The 
good  man,  indeed,  can  have  no  employment  which  is  not 
entered  upon  and  followed  under  the  recollection  of  his  alle- 
giance to  God  and  Christ.  He  may  not  actually  think  of  it 
every  Inoment,  but  it  will  impart  a  sanctity  to  bis  inner  lifia, 
and  a  beauty  ta  his  outward  conduct  It  is  the.  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  that  the  discipline  of  time  is  designed  to  prepare 
the  soul  for  the  bliss  oi  eternity.  Heaven,  in  the.  experience 
♦  1  Cor.  X.  31.  t  Rom.  rii.  11. 
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of  the  disciple  of  Jesns^  begins  upon  earih.  And  though  no 
(leeds  of  righteousness  that  we  can  do  will  entitle  us,  on  the 
ground  of  merits  to  the  lewatds  of  immortality,  we  must  be 
ChxistiHiis  in  disposition  as  well  as  in  ndme,  or  we  shall  not 
be  quaMed  to  paxtake  of  the  jojs  reserved  for  the  faithM 
beyond  the  grave. 

What  doest  thou  here  ?  Let  eaeh  one  ask  himself.  In  what 
moral  state  does  this  question  reach  me  ?  Is  liiy  practice  con-^ 
siHtent  with  my  professum  f  Are  my  dealings  and  intercourse 
with  others  regulated  by  the  rectitude  and  integrity  enjoined 
by  the  gospell  Do  I  carry  truth  that  never  Mters,  or  deceives, 
or  conceals,  into  all  my  transactions  1  Are  my  pursniits  such 
as  I  cais  ask  God  to  bless  aud  prosper,^ — such  as,  whikt  advan-^ 
tageous  to  myseU^  are  not  injurious  to  my  neighbour  ?  Am  I 
keeping  the  love  of  money,  the  desire  of  accumulation,  within 
proper  limits,  and  under  the  control  of  Christian  principles  ? 
Save  the  claims  of  my  family,  the  wants  of  others,  the  culture 
of  my  own  intellect  and  Sections,  their  due  share  of  my  time 
and  thought?  Am  I  living  only  or  chiefly  for  this  world, 
which  I  must  shortly  leave  for  ever,  or  seeking  likewise  a 
meetness  for  the  world  of  retribution,  in  which  the  solemn 
truth  will  be  realized,  ^'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap"?  Oh !  if  conscience  were  thus  strictly  interro- 
gated, th^  divine  and  the  human  would  not  be  so  often  divorced 
in  what  is  done  upon  earth  1  A  higher  and  purer  moral  tone 
would  be  manifest  in  our  commercial  codes,,  our  halls  of  legis- 
lation, and  all  our  temporal  proceedings.  The  young  would 
then  be  trained  to  regard  virtue  and  piety  as  the  chief  good 
of  man.  Wealth  would  be  valued,  not  merely  for  the  power 
which  it  gives  of  obtaining  luxury,  splendour  and  sensual  in- 
dulgence, butviewed  more  as  a  talent  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
a  means  of  good  placed  in  our  hands.  There  would  be  no  lack 
of  pecuniary  or  personal  support  for  any  object  of  benevolence. 
Industry  would  be  the  spring  of  healthy  progress,  and  the 
source  of  pure  enjoyment  The  riches  of  nature  and  the 
intercourse  of  peoples,  would  be  made  subservient  to  the  ex- 
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our  purity,  and  to  diaw  away  our  hearts  firom  God.  Then  tiie 
question,  What  doest  thou  here  ?  seriously  asked^  irould  shew 
us  that,  inyitijoig  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  bound  to  torn  from 
it  and  to  refrain.  Nothing  can  be  lawM  or  proper  lor  us 
that  will  not  bear  this  appeal,  Not  more  clearly  was  it  heard 
by  ELigah  at  Horeb  than  it  may  be  heard  by  us,  if  we  will 
only  listen  for  its  voice.  Ihrery  morning  does  it  come  ta  us, 
reminding  us  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  that  we  should 
raise  to  Him  the  eyes  that  He  has  opened^  and  consecrate 
anew  to  Him  the  life  and  powers  that  He  has  spared.  In  the 
evening,  it  bids  us  look  back  upon  the  day  that  is  gone^  and 
asks  us  how  its  precious  hours  have  been  spent,  and  whether 
we  are  going  to  our  rest  conscious  of  His  presence  and  rejoic- 
ing in  Bab  protection  who  never  slumbers.  At  home,  abroad, 
in  every  scene  and  act,  it  calls  upon  us  to  acknowledge  God, 
and  to  watch  for  the  indications  of  His  wilL  And  in  pn^r- 
tion  as  we  listen  to  its  suggestions  and  admonitions,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  mingle  thankfully  in  the  purest  enjoyments  of 
earth,  and  finally  to  enter  upon  the  bliss  unutterable  of  heaven. 
But,  once  more,  the  question  should  reour,  when  we  unite 
in  the  services  and  ordinances,  whether  public  or  private, 
which  are  required  or  prompted  by  our  Christian  faith.  Al- 
ready I  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  idea  of 
personal  duty  and  responsibility  into  our  secular  avocations, 
and  of  acting  from  religious  motives  in  the  humblest  wOrk  of 
life.  Intellectual  effort,  commercial  transactions,  household 
cares,  should  all  be  sanctified  by  the  great  thought  of  God. 
But  in  order  to  this^  we  want  the  aids  and  incitements  of  de- 
vout meditation  and  of  Christian  worship  and  instruction.  Beli- 
gion  must  not  be  confined  to  the  Sunday  and  to  the  church, 
nor  to  those  pious  exercises  in  which  the  soul  finds  it  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating  to  engage,  in  hours  of  retirement  from 
the  world,  and  alone  with  God.  We  cannot,  however,  dispense 
with  its  forms  and  offices.  It  is  a  dehghtfnl  theory  that  eveiy 
day  should  be  a  Sabbath.  But  it  never  will  be  practioally 
carried  out^  unless  we  use  the  Lord's-day  in  a  manner  difEerent 
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om  that  in  which  we  employ  other  days, — flaying  aside  our 
'dinary  occupations  at  the  end  of  the  week,  obeying  the 
ill  to  prayer,  and  directing  attention  more  especially  to  the 
:and  truths,  inspiring  hopes  and  precious  promises  of  the 
)8peL  Beligion  is  undoubtedly  a  life.  But  it  has  its  own: 
3culiar  exercises  and  ministrations.  And  he  will  be  most 
kely  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
od,  who  has  been  mindful  of  all  that  pertains  to  what  is 
mally  and  emphatically  designated  the  services  of  religion. 
Th&t  doest  thou  here  ?  In  thy  secret  chamber,  dost  thou  hold 
jmmunion  with  Him  from  whom  nothing  can  be  hid  1  In 
le  family,  hast  thou  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Father  of  all 
le  families  of  the  earth  ?  In  the  hoiue  of  prayer,  dost  thou 
3ar  with  a  desire  to  profit  by  the  word  preached,  and  offer 
^art-sacrifice  to  Him  who  is  a  Spirit^  and  who  demands  sin- 
irity  of  mind  in  all  who  approach  Him  1  At  the  ZorcTs  table, 
t  thou  to  be  found  in  real  sympathy  with  Christ  1  Or  dost 
lou  turn  away  from  it,  when  it  is  prepared  for  his  loving  fol- 
wers,  and  when  hm  own  dying  request  was,  "  Do  this  in 
membrance  of  me !" 

The  application  of  the  question  is  as  extensive  as  duty, 
bie  great  want  perhaps  of  the  present  age  is  an  abiding  recol- 
ction  of  the  truth  which  it  suggests,  that  the  will  of  God 
lould'be  the  rule  of  all  our  wishes  and  actions.  K  we  ask 
hy  there  is  in  us  all  so  much  of  infirmity  and  sin, — ^why  we 
e  not  more  calm  and  holy, — and  what,  in  our  better  hours, 
8  desire  to  become  ? — the  answer  may  soon  be  given.  It  is 
)cause  we  do  not  habitually  live  as  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
od  of  Elijah,  hear  His  voice,  and  obey  His  word  Let  us 
rive  and  pray  to  do  this ;  and  strength  will  be  given  accord^ 
g  to  our  day,  and  help  in  every  time  of  need.  Then,  to  the 
quiry.  What  doest  thou  here  ?  will  the  filial  response  be 
^er  ready,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth.  Search 
e,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart,  try  me  and  know  my  thoughts, 
id  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the 
ay  everlasting." 


THE  BLESSEDNESS  OF  THE  PARDONED  SINNER 

BY   REV.    C.    J.    M'ALBSTER. 


PsALx  xxxii.  1: 
"Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered." 

Sin  has  been  well  defined  by  an  apostle  as  '^  the  transgies- 
sion  of  the  law.*'  Sinfiil  tendencies  are  not  sin.  Sin  implies 
transgression  in  act  or  word,  in  thought  or  feeling.  Henoe 
we  should  not  speak  of  infants  newly  bom  as  being  sinners, 
although  they  may  inherit  from  their  parents  or  remote  ances- 
tors tendencies  to  intemperance  or  any  other  form  of  sul 
Theologians  distinguish  sin  as  of  two  kinds,  original  and 
actual;  but  sin,  from  its  very  nature,  must  be  actual;  and 
therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  original  tendencies  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  a  nation,  there  cannot  be  original  or  inherited  sin. 
No  man  can  be  justly  blamed  by  his  fellow-men,  much  less 
punished,  for  any  tendencies  he  may  have  inherited  from  his 
progenitors,  any  more  than  he  can  be  blamed  or  punished  for 
a  particular  quality  of  hair,  or  a  particular  colour  of  skin.  It 
is  true  that  men  have  "  found  their  fellows  guilty  of  a  skin 
not  coloured  like  their  own,"  and  have  therefore  doomed  them 
to  unrequited  toil  and  hopeless  bondage ;  but,  in  doing  thus, 
all  right-thinking,  unprejudiced,  disinterested  men  believe  they 
have  done  a  grievous  and  terrible  wrong ;  and  to  punish  men 
for  any  natural  infirmity  of  mind  or  heart  would  be  as  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  as  to  pimish  them  for  any  particular 
complexion  of  skin.     Man  is  not  more  just  than  God,  and  we 
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aay  be  sure  that  God  will  pimisli  no  one  for  any  naitmal  in* 
irmities,  or  for  any  original  tendencies  to  sin.  Let  the  infant 
hat  is  bom  not  merely  of  unregenerate^  but  even  of  depraved 
•arents — of  parents  whose  very  name  is  a  by- word  for  all 
aiquity— die  in  its  infant  state,  and  we  may  certainly  affirm 
bat  no  punishment  awaits  it  in  the  fiiture  life.  When  Christ 
nee  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
[lem  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  he  spoke 
ot  exclusively  of  the  children  of  the  good,  but  of  children  in 
eneral,  of  all  children ;  and  in  garret,  or  cellar,  or  dungeon, 
I  the  vilest  haunts  of  sin,  wherever  there  is  an  infant  horn, 
lere  is  a  type  of  the  innocence  and  purity  of  heaven.  When  I 
)eak,  then,  of  sin,  I  mean  our  actual  transgressions,  sins  which 
e  have  committed,  but  which  we  might  have  avoided,  sins 
f  which  we  are  guilty. 

Sin  is  our  great  enemy ;  it  has  been  the  enemy  of  human 
3ace  and  happiness  in  all  ages  and  all  lands.  What  iUus*- 
atione  of  its  power  might  be  drawn  from  the  history  of 
dividual,  families,  and  nations !  How  it  assails  the  goodly 
mple  in  which  the  soul  tabernacles,  and  enfeebles,  disorders, 
id  ruins  it  1  How  it  weakens  and  destroys  the  mind,  and 
rows  its  dark  shadows  upon  the  heart,  obscuring  its  light 
d  extinguishing  its  joy !  More  than  all  else,  sin  is  the 
eat  €vil  with  which  we  have  to  do.     By  the  magical  power 

memory,  let  us  call  up  in  review  the  leading  incidents  of 
r  past  life,  our  habits  of  thought  and  our  states  of  feeling. 
J  we  ponder,  one  scene  after  another  will  come  up  before 
r  mind  How  chequered  with  all  of  us  the  retrospect  is  ! 
lere  are  scenes  of  gladness  and  joy,  the  very  recollection  of 
lich  thrillfi  us  with  delight,  mingled  only  with  the  sad 
3ught  that  they  are  past  for  ever.  There  are  days  and  weeks 
anxious  toil,  painful  to  encounter  at  the  time ;  but  whether 

not  our  earnest  efforts  were  rewarded  by  success,  there  is 
thing  bitter  in  the  retrospect  There  are  days  and  nights 
sorrow,  when  the  heart  was  hereaved  of  some  treasured 
ject ;  the  home  rifled  of  one  of  its  dearest  inmates ;  and 
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dark  indeed  was  the  soul  fojr  a  tiine,  jbyen  though  Beligka 
lighted  her  lamp  and  ponied  in  het  cheeiing  rays.  Gradually 
the  wound  was  healed,  and  perhaps,  through  its  pain^  higher 
and  holier  feelings  were  awakened ;  the  heart  was  led  to  fed 
more  its  dep^idence  on  God,  and  to  live  more  to  Him ;  and 
when,  in  afker  years,  some  memento  of  the  departed  is  presented 
to  our  view,  a  picture,  a  trinket,  a  book,  or  the  familiar  hand- 
writing, and  the  image  of  the  loved  one  rises  on  our  mind, 
it  is  with  no  bitterness,  ihotigh  with  sad  thoughtfulness,  that 
the  remembrance  fills  us.  I^  in  our  struggles  in  the  worlds 
we  have  been  unsuccessful — if  wave  after  wave  of  misfortune 
has  broken  over  us  and  borne  us  down — ^if  foir  a  time  we  have 
been  even  sunk  in  poverty,  the  recollection  afterwards  has 
nothing  of  pain  and  bitterness  in  it*  Sometimes  the  very 
contrary ;  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  difficulties  that  have  been 
manfully  encountered,  and  misfortunes  that  have  been  patiently 
endured.  But  not  so  with  sins  that  we  have  committed, 
whether  they  be  violaticms  of  truth,  of  honesty,  of  purity,  of 
charity, — ^whether  they  be  sins  against  God  or  against  man. 
They  gave  us  pleasure  at  the  time,  else  we  would  not  have 
committed  them;  but  they  imprinted  a  dark  image  on  the 
soul,  and  as  from  time  to  time  they  appeat  there,  they  fill  us 
with  gloomy,  painful  thoughts.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  fiwk 
away,  and  to  be  as  if  they  had  never  been  committed ;  but 
again  in  the  stillness  of  nighty  or  even  in  the  bustling  scenes 
of  day,  they  rise  up  before  us,  unwelcome  visitors,  to  damp 
our  joy  and  to  fill  us  with  misery.  In  the  portion  of  life  that 
has  been  spent  by  the  oldest  or  by  the  youngest,  that  which 
we  should  desire  to  obliterate  and  destroy  for  ever,  is  not  the 
memory  of  trials  encountered,  and  sorrows  and  sufferings  en- 
dured ;  but  the  consciousness  of  sins  committed.  Let  some 
heavenly  power  blot  out  from  the  soul  aU  memory  of  the  sins 
of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  and  life's  retrospect  has  no- 
thing for  any  of  us  that  is  pamful  to  contemplata  . 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  may  look  at  sin; 
I  mean  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  tho3§  m  whom  we  are  more 
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particularly  interested,  as  our  Mndred  and  oar  fdends.  Your 
leart  may  have  been  Med  with  delight  as  one  and  another  of 
hose  with  whom  you  are  connected  have  been  successful  in 
[fe,  and,  prompted  by  an  honourable  and  virtuous  ambition, 
lave  risen  step  by  step  to  places  of  distinction  and  usefulness 
1  the  world ;  or  you  may  have  been  saddened  by  hearing  of 
lisfortunes  that  have  befalleii  them — loss  of  property  or  loss 
f  health ;  in  such  sadness  there  is  no  painful  thought.  But 
it  one  whom  you  love  be  guilty  of  some  £>ul  crime,  how  diff- 
erently do  you  feiel !  Let  him  b^  guilty  of  some  ujsjust  or 
-audulent  act,  let  him  eommit  some  deed  of  shame,  and  you 
)el  that  an  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  yourself;  you  are 
nwilliog  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  Mend.  Better,  you  would 
ly,  that  he  had  been  sunk  in  poverty,  than  that  such  a  dis< 
race  had  been  brought  on  his  name  and  his  fEunily.  Men  are 
:ten  ashamed  of  the  poverty  of  their  fiiends,  and  foolishly 
aagine  that  it  is  a  disgrace.     Poverty,  if  the  result  of  no  sin, 

as  respectable  as  wealth ;  but  it  speaks  strongly  for  the  evil 
'  sin,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  that  in  an  age  when 
ealth  is  almost  worshiped,  men,  any  men,  would  rather  have 
leir  Mends  poor  than  wicked,  and  would  feel  less  disgraced 
T  the  poverty  than  by  the  sin  of  their  relations. 

There  is  yet  another  view  in  which  we  may  contemplate 
1 ;  it  is  from  a  point  to  which  some  of  us  have  believed  that 
3  had  reached, — a  point  to  which  we  must  all  come,  and 
iiich,  in  our  seasons  of  meditation,  we  should  often  anticipate ; 
is  the  time  when  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  sinking  in  death, 
d  passing  on  to  the  vast  and  unexplored  ^ture.  Some  of 
u  have  stood  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  and  b^ 
ved  that  another  hour  or  day  would  separate  you  &om  this 
>rld  cuxd  all  its  conoema  But  we  must  all,  in  thoughtful 
)ments,  contemplate  that  great  crisis  in  the  immortal  race, 
ten  we  shall  dose  our  eyes  on  the  light  of  heaven,  and  be 
)arated  from  every  earthly  object  Then,  if  the  mind  be 
}  preserved  to  us,  and  i^  as  some  have  alleged,  it  be  gifted 
bh  an  energy  increasing,  as  death  approaches,  by  which  it 
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may  call  up  the  events  of  a  lifetime,  the  saddest  thoughts  -mil 
be  the  clear  and  painful  remembiance  of  sins  that  ve  hav^ 
committed.  It  will  signify  nothing  to  us  then  that  we  have 
been  rich  or  poor ;  very  little,  that  we  have  been  in  worldly 
matters  learned  or  ignorant ;  but  the  one  bitter  feeling  that 
will  burden  our  soul  will  be  the  consciousness  of  sins  that  we 
have  committed.  At  that  momentous  time,  who  would  not 
gladly  exchange  the  recollections  of  a  life  of  pomp  and  splen* 
dour  allied  with  sin,  for  those  of  a  life  of  obscurity  and  toil 
joined  with  integrity  and  piety  of  soul  ?  Then,  ^m  a  point 
at  which  we  shall  be  able  rightly  to  estimate  the  real  value 
of  things,  the  one  great  and  terrible  evil  that  will  present  itself 
is  sin.  There  is  something  awful  in  death ;  how  solemn  are 
its  mysteries !  But  take  from  it  this  element  of  sin,  and  its 
pains  and  its  partings  would  be  more  easily  borne.  It  is  this 
which  makes  it  emphatically  ^'  the  king  of  terrors." 

Must  this  wide-spread,  deeply-rooted  evil  continue  to  haunt 
the  soul,'  to  poisoQ  its  peace,  to  render  it  uncomfortable  in  life 
and  wretched  in  death  ?  Is  there  no  refiige,  no  possibility  of 
escape  9  Assuredly  there  is.  He  who  came  &om  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  great  work 
met  this  eviL  When  first  he  opened  his  lips  to  proclaim  the 
gospel,  he  called  on  men  to  repent,  that  their  sin&  might  be 
blotted  out ;  and  his  agonies  and  death  were  endured  that  he 
might  even  by  his  sufferings  reach  the  hearts  of  men,  melt 
them  into  penitence,  and  thus  reconcile  them  to  God.  He 
^suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 
us  to  God"  And  was  not  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins 
one  great  theme  of  the  Saviour's  teachings  ?  He  pictures  to 
us  a  sheep  straying  from  the  flock,  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  the  shepherd  seeks  it^  finds  it  wearied  and  bleeding,  and 
brings  it  back  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  fold.  He  de- 
scribes to  us  a  son,  impatient  of  parental  restraint,  going  into 
a  fEir  country  and  there  wasting  his  substance  in  riotous  living; 
he  is  soon  brought  to  wretchedness  and  want,  and  in  his  dis- 
tress he  resolves  that  he  wiU  cast  himself  on  his  other's  mercy; 
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lat  father  mns  to  meet  bim — welcomes,  pardons,  blesses  him ; 
ad  the  home  that  had  been  saddened  by  his  absence  rings 
ith  joy  at  his  return.  And  by  such  pictures  drawn  from 
irthly  scenes,  Christ  would  teach  us  that  the  sinner,  though 
»ng  estranged  from  God  and  sunk  in  iniquity,  may  repent, 
id  in  his  return  to  duty  cause  joy  even  among  the  angels  of 
3aven.  Is  not  this  the  great  burden  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ? 
'.e  came  "to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  "to  give 
pentance  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

That  it  is  difficult  to  turn  to  Gk)d  and  to  duty  I  am  free  to 
Imit  It  is ^difficult  to  turn  from  any  practice  to  which  we 
ive  been  habituated,  and  in  which  we  have  found  pleasure, 
is  difficult  for  the  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  false- 
)od,  to  speak  uniformly  and  amid  all  temptations  the  words 
truth.  It  is  difficult  for  him  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
3nes  of  impurity,  to  have  his  heart  freed  from  unholy  desires, 
is  very  hard  for  him  who  has  been  addicted  to  intemperance, 
loose  himself  from  its  hold,  to  resist  the  craving,  maddening 
petite  that  bums  within,  and  subject  his  soul  to  the  control 
religion.  And  so  it  must  be  a  work  of  difficulty  and  ear- 
st,  continued  struggle,  to  repent  and  reform,  so  that  sin  shall 
abandoned. 

Farther,  it  is  obviously  no  easy  matter ;  for  look  at  all  the 
paratus,  so  to  speak,  that  is  provided  in  the  gospel  to  accom- 
sh  this  important  work — ^the  Saviour  tempted,  toiling,  ago- 
;ed,  crucified,  raised  from  the  dead — all  the  holy,  precious 
sons  he  uttered,  all  the  glorious  promises  he  made,  the 
emn  warnings  he  gave — ^all  seem  designed  to  work  together 
the  one  great  object,  to  bring  men  to  repentance.  Some 
m  to  think  that  the  great  difficulty  id  the  salvation  of 
ners  was  to  render  it  safe  or  possible  for  Gk)d  to  forgive 
m ;  and  that  this  difficulty  was  removed  by  Christ  subject- 
himself  to  death,  and  voluntarily  bearing  on  the  cross  the 
igeance  that  otherwise  must  have  fallen  on  a  sinful  world ; 
t  God  thus  becomes  changed,  and,  through  the  work  of 
rist,  regards  with  approval  His  rebellious  children.     But 
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no  change  is  needed  in  the  all-loving  Father.  No  ingratitadey 
no  rebellion,  can  extinguish  His  love ;  *^  He  makes  His  sun 
to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  His  lain  to  descend  on 
the  just  and  the  ui\just"  Th^  change  is  needed,  not  in  God, 
but  in  man ;  and  Chiist  lived  and  kbouied  and  died  to  change 
our  hearts,  to  bring  ns  to  repentance,  and  to  reconcile  ns  to 
God. 

To  turn  to  God,  and  to  have  the  blessedness  of  him  whose 
transgression  is  forgiven  and  whose  sin  is  covered,  is  difficult 
— ^very  difficult;  but  it  is  not  impossible.  I  believe  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  us  alL  There  would  be  no  meaning  in 
the  exhortation  of  Christ,  "  Eepent,  and  believe  the  gospel," 
if  to  obey  him  were  an  impossibility ;  all  his  invitations  and 
entreaties  would  be  a  mockery,  and  his  cross  would  convey  no 
meaning,  and  impart  no  power  to  the  soul  It  is  well  that  we 
should  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  that  we  may 
earnestly  encounter  it ;  but  well  that  we  should  feel  that  the 
blessedness  to  which  we  aspire  is  within  our  reach,  that  we 
may  labour  to  attain  to  it  And  if  there  are  difficulties,  there 
are  also  encouragements.  Our  Heavenly  Father  assures  ns  of 
His  presence  and  help ;  He  promises  that  if  we  ask,  we  shall 
receive ;  and  we  may  believe  that  no  sincere  prayer,  no  earnest 
effort,  is  unheeded  by  Him.  With  such  an  object  in  view, 
and  with  the  assurance  of  snch  aid,  why  should  we  despair  9 

Blessed,  suavely,  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is  forgiven 
and  whose  sin  is  covered.  The  heaviest  weight  is  lifted  from 
his  soul,  the  most  fruitful  sonrce  of  unhappiness  is  removed ; 
he  gains  a  peace  which  truly  passeth  understanding — a  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give  and  cannot  take  away.  He  does 
not  thus  become  necessarily  &ee  from  all  siiL  In  the  sight  of 
a  pure  and  holy  God,  there  is  none  that  ainneth  not ;  and 
there  is  no  one,  I  am  sure,  to  whom  the  petition  dictated  by 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples  is  not  daily  applicable — **  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  tia^ass  against  ua" 
But  the  truly  penitent  man  is  ^'renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind,"  and  his  desire  and  delist  are  to  please  God.    More 
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essed  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  than  he 
lio  basks  in  the  sunshine  of  fortune,  or  he  who  is  living  in 
e  midst  of  luxury,  or  he  who  Ls  sailing  in  the  breeze  of 
►pular  favour,  or  he  who  is  the  object  of  the  world's  homage 
id  applause — ^more  blessed,  though  he  be  in  poverty,  in  sick- 
!ss,  in  sorrow,  or  in  suffering — ^more  blessed,  though  he  should 

the  object  of  the  world's  scorn,  the  victim  of  the  tyrant's 
pression — ^more  blessed,  though  the  last  sands  of  life  are 
opping  and  the  last  pulse  is  beating :  for  that  blessedness 

earthly  possessions  can  compensate,  to  it  no  worldly  con- 
don  can  be  compared.  It  may  be  that  more  blessed  than 
,  are  the  angels  of  heaven  who  are  ever  busied  in  carrying 
t  the  beneficent  and  holy  purposes  of  the  Great  Father  of 
3  universe — ^more  blessed  they  in  distant  worlds,  into  whose 
il  sin  has  never  entered,  the  brightness  of  whose  being  sin 
3  never  dimmed.  And  yet  may  not  the  sheep  that  had 
ayed  into  the  wilderness  and  known  its  dreariness  and  its 
Qger,  feel  a  safety  in  the  fold  which  else  it  could  not  have 
derstood  1  May  not  the  son  who  had  in  his  waywardness 
ndered  &om  his  father^s  home,  and  returned  to  receive  his 
:don  and  to  be  overcome  by  his  forgiving  love,  have  felt 
rards  that  &ther  a  depth  of  gratitude  and  affection  greater 
in  he  who  had  never  offended  him  1  and  may  he  not  have 
}  a  security  under  the  sheltering  roof  of  his  parent  greater 
in  he  who  had  never  experienced  the  misery  of  want,  or  the 
irtlessness  of  a  strange  land  ?  And  may  not  he  who  has 
ned,  and  through  sin  has  been  alienated  from  his  Heavenly 
;her,  feel  a  deeper  gratitude  tb  Him  who  has  forgiven  his 
Qsgression  and  covered  his  sin  ?  The  memory  of  his  dis- 
»dience,  while  it  will  humble  his  soul^  may  yet  add  new 
bre  to  that  love  of  God  which  beams  upon  every  condition 
life,  but  which  is  so  wondrously  ittamfested  in  the  gospel 
Zlhrist,  and  in  the  assurance  of  &ee,  full  and  Unconditional 
don.  That  love  will  be  the  subject  of  continued  thanks* 
ing  to  the  penitent  on  earth,  the  theme  of  inexhaustible 
ise  in  heaven. 

2f2 
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LiTKB  xyi.  22,  ; 


'*  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angela 
into  Abraham's  bosom :  the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried ;  and  in 
hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  afar  a£^ 
and  Lasams  in  his  bosom.** 

These  verses  contain  the  great  lesson  of  the  parable  of  which 
they  form  a  part  ^  about  them  all  the  interest  of  it  clnsteia. 
There  is  the  beggar — ^he  that  was  carried  daily,  and  laid,  starv- 
ing and  covered  with  sores,  at  the  rich  man*s  gate,  longing  to 
be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table, 
destitute  and  fiiendless,  left  defenceless  and  unprotected  from 
the  rude  approach  of  the  foul,  gaunt  curs  that  roam  through 
eastern  towns  and  live  upon  their  qSsL  "  The  beggar  died  :** 
we  are  not  told  that  he  was  buried.  Perhaps  he  was  not;  but 
was  cast,  as  having  none  to  care  for  bim^  into  that  fire  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  which  furnished,  in  our  Lord's  time,  the 
aptest  symbol  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked ;  or,  if  he  was  buried, 
yet  only  with  the  uncared-for  burial  of  a  friendless  pauper.  But 
he  ^^was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom," — to 
the  endless,  unbroken  peace  of  the  heavenly  state.  And  ^  the 
rich  man,"  he  also  died.  All  must  die ;  no  wealth  can  buy 
exemption  from  that  And  he  "was  buried."  We  are  told 
that  A  grand  procession,  doubtless,  that  the  spectators  stood 
long  and  turned  round  to  gaze  after ;  and  a  sumptuous  momi- 
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dent  that  the  passers-by  looked  upon,  and  wondered  how 
Teat  was  he  for  whom  it  was  erected.  But  then  there  is 
lie  awfiil  seqnel — "  and  in  hell  he  lift  np  his  eyes,  being  in 
jrments." 

We  speak  sometimes  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution.  We 
iscourse  about  it,  analyse  it,  discuss  its  principles  and  its 
3sults ;  but  fail  to  impress  ourselves  or  others  with  a  sense 
f  its  awfulness  and  of  its  application  to  us.  How  differently 
oes  Christ  speak  of  it !  Here  we  have  the  rich  man  "  lifting 
p  his  eyes,  being  in  torments ;"  "tormented  in  the  flame ;" 
3gging,  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony,  for  "  a  drop  of  water," 
at  one  drop  from  the  moistened  finger  of  Lazarus,  "  to  cool 
is  tongue."  Figurative,  no  doubt ;  but  why  9  Because  nei- 
ler  do  our  present  faculties  nor  does  our  present  experience 
lable  us  to  appreciate  the  reality.  Futurity,  whether  of  joy 
'  woe,  is,  after  all,  suggested  rather  than  revealed ;  and  sug- 
isted  by  figures  drawn  from  the  present  state.  But  if  the 
jures  are  so  awful,  what  must  the  reality  be  9  And  if  we 
irink  from  the  thought  of  the  torturing  flame,  how  must  we 
J  awe-struck  at  the  thought  of  that,  of  which  even  the  tor- 
ring  flame  presents  to  us  only  a  feeble  image  I 
Let  us,  then,  hearken  reverently  and  with  earnest  heed  to 
e  lesson  which  the  Divine  Teacher  here  sets  before  us ;  and 
ij  the  good  spirit  of  our  God  impress  that  lesson  upon  all 
r  hearts  I 

We  have  here  two  characters,  with  their  results ;  the  rich 
m  and  the  beggar.  We  will  take  the  rich  man  first  He 
d  precedence  ever  while  he  lived ;  he  shall  have  it  stilL 
He  "  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sump- 
)usly  every  day."  Surely  there  is  no  sin  in  that.  Have  we 
t  all  at  some  time  '^  fared  sumptuously,"  and  felt  no  qualm 
conscience,  no  misgiving  as  to  its  result  in  eternity  ?  There 
ist,  then,  have  been  something  more  than  this.    Some  have, 

believe,  imputed  to  the  rich  man  all  manner  of  crimes, — 
leism,  blasphemy  and  the  like,  riot  and  uncleanness ;  but 
>re  is  no  reason  for  this.   For  aught  that  appears,  he  was  an 
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"  Moses  and  the  prophetBy"  andins£ir,  Teiyfiyc;  fiamdi^atiiig 
what  they  said ;  went  to  the  synagogue,  no  doubt ;  bowed  low 
to  the  Scribes  in  the  market-plaoe;  invited  the  PlumaeeB  to  his 
table,  and  gave  Uiem  the  diief  places  there  ;  and  paid  bis  tithes 
— aye^  of  mint  and  amse  and  cnmniin — legnlady  and  without  a 
nmtmnr;  bred,  too,  a  deooroos  H&;  was  "big^j^reapertaHftj" 
ifthere  wasanjphiaaeeq[iiivalenttothatinhi8day:     Wha;^ 
then,  was  it  that  bioog^  him  to  such  imntfcezable  woe  f  What 
was  tbe  feazfdl  enonnity  iidiicb — whj  sboold  we  shrink  from 
speaking  it  f — which  damned  his  aoolf    ISie  Saviour  tefls  ns  ; 
tdls  ns  by  what  he  does  not  say  as  well  as  by  what  he  doesL 
He  is  describing  him;  andwhatis  thedeucripiiont   ''Hewas 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  £ued  snnqptooosfy  eveiy 
day."     This  was  his  life  and  character — all  that  ooold  be  said 
of  him.    Mea^  drink  and  clothing — that  was  all;  those  three 
words  eomprdiended  hishistoiy,  his  whole  bistoiy;  and  heran 
was  the  sin  that  bron^^t  him  to  perdition.   He  was  a  murderer, 
a  sonl-mnrderer,  the  mnrdei^  of  his  own  sonl, — tiiat  sool 
vdiich,  above  all  o&er  sools^  was  conmiitted  to  bis  trust   God 
bad  fonned  him  a  man,  giv^d  to  him  a  sool  capable  ^of  laigs 
disoooise^  kokmg  before  and  after  f  a  sool  that  ooold  riee  to 
commimion  with  God  and  a  reverent  observance  of  His  law, 
eonld  see  Him  in  and  tiirongb  all  His  woiks^  oonid  tiaoe  Ws 
footsteps  in  the  events  of  life^  ooold  hear  Him  in  the  soknui 
teachings  of  His  law,  could  look  liwwaid  to  heaven,  the  pre- 
sence-chamber of  God,  and,  with  the  be^  of  His  grace,  become 
meetforii  All  these  privileges  be  bad  disregarded ;  all  thess 
duties  he  bad  left  undone ;  he  bad  sank  bimself  into  a  lay 
figure  to  hang  ridi  clothing  on,  a  vessel  fat  luscioos  food  and 
drink  to  be  poured  inta     He  was  ''made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  f  he  bad  sunk  himself  lower  tiian  the  beasts^  in 
making  himself  their  mata    Jhey  instinctiveSy  iiDed  their 
lower  part  in  the  scale  of  being.    God  made  them  v^iat  fliey 
were,  and  they  were  what  God  bad  made  them;  but  be  was 
not  what  God  bad  made  him.    He  made  what  was  their  neoea- 
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ty,  Mb  choice.  It  was  of  his  own  accord  that  his  life  was 
uren  of  aught  but  mere  indulgence.  He  might  have  been 
Lore ;  he  might  have  enabled  himself  to  say  with  Job, "  When 
le  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw 
le,  it  gave  witness  to  me :  because  I  deUvered  the  poor  that 
ied,  and  the  fetherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
he  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me : 
id  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy"  (Job  xxix.  11 
-13).  He  could  not  plead  want  of  opportunity ;  for  there, 
i  his  very  gate,  lay  poor,  wretched,  starving  Lararus,  whom 
9  could  not  fail  to  see  as  he  went  out  or  came  in.  But  not 
lat  wretched  sight  could  move  bimj  or  waken  him  fit>m  lus 
[«am  of  sensuality.  What  shade  of  purple  would  best  set 
f  his  body  1  What  fineness  of  linen  would  most  surely  mark 
is  wealth,  or  most  softly  wrap  his  limbs  1  What  savoury 
leat  would  best  tickle  his  palate  1  Here  were  cares  that  might 
ove  him ;  but  not  how  to  appease  the  cravings  of  a  beggar^s 
linger  or  bind  up  a  beggar^s  wounds.  And  i^  on  his  easy 
)uch,  the  intrusive  image  of  the  wretched  Lazarus  ever 
>Be  up  before  him,  it  was  only  to  suggest  the  thought,  and 
rompt  the  speech,  that  no  doubt  the  beggar^s  want  was  the 
uit  of  his  idleness ;  and  his  ulcers,  the  sign  and  penalty  of  lus 
rofligacy.  And  so  on,  day  after  day,  year  after  year;  smoothly 
id  easily ;  luxury  without,  self-satisfaction  within ;  until  at 
st  ^  the  rich  man  died  and  vras  buried,  and  in  hell  he  lift  up 
IS  eyes,  being  in  torments."  Yes !  that  was  it :  purple  and 
le  linen  and  sumptuous  fare,  a  soft  couch  for  dying,  a  long 
:ocession  and  a  costly  tomb  for  burial,  and  all  ending  in  the 
unes  of  heU.* 

And  how  was  this  ?  Bid  this  poor  creature  deliberately 
Loose  his  way  and  his  end  9  Did  he  argue  the  point  with 
Imself ;  and  come  with  forethought  to  the  conclusion  of  which 
le  apostle  speaks,  ''Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 

*  It  is  right  I  should  mention  that  the  view  here  taken  of  the  rich  man's 
aracter  and  mns,  was  suggested  by  a  sennon  which  I  heard,  some  twenty 
an  afo,  from  an  eminent  Independent  minister,  the  Key.  Thamas  Binney. 
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die"  ?  (1  Cop.  xv.  32).  1  suppose  not  These  men  of  an  easy 
life  do  not  argue  the  point ;  they  simply  tread,  careless  and 
unthinking,  the  downward  path,  because  it  is  flowery  and  8oft> 
and  lies  before  them-  "  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the 
way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction;"  and  so,  "many  there  be 
which  go  in  thereat"  (Matt,  vii  13).  They  do  not  ask  or  care 
where  it  leads  to ;  enough  for  them  that  the  gate  is  wide  and 
the  way  broad,  so  that  they  need  not  lay  aside  one  sin  or  forego 
one  indulgence  in  order  to  ti^vel  along  it  Here  was  this  rich 
man,  bom  perhaps  to  wealth,  or  coming  into  possession  of  it 
without  an  effort ;  he  just  yielded  to  the  temptation  which 
was  before  him.  The  soft  couch  was  spread,  and  he  lay  down 
upon  it ;  the  purple  and  fine  linen  were  ready,  and  he  clothed 
himself  in  them ;  the  sumptuous  table  was  provided,  and  he 
sat  down  to  it 

Now  what  is  all  this  to  us  ?  We  are  not  "  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,"  and  do  not  "fSsire  sumptuously  every  day." 
Granted.  Brethren,  I  do  not  charge  you  with  being  just  like 
the  rich  man.  I  believe  I  should  wrong  you  to  do  so.  Our 
Lord  takes  an  extreme  case  for  his  illustration ;  but  the  guilt 
and  the  danger  are  not  limited  to  extreme  cases.  How  many 
are^there  in  this  great  metropolis  that  are  giving  themselves 
just  to  .the  call  and  invitation  of  the  present. time ;  live  in  it; 
and  think  not,  care  not,  provide  not  for  eternity !  And  may 
not  we  glide  into  that  into  which  so  many  around  us  £eJ1I 
The :  special  form  of  the  sin,  the  deadly  sin,  into  which  the 
rich  man.  slid,  was  luxurious  self-indulgence;  but  the  sin 
essentially  is  the  living  for  self  alone,  and  for  the  present  world 
alone ;  and  luxury  is  not  the  only  form  which  this  sin  takes. 
"  The  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfiilness  of  riches,  and 
the  lusts  of  other  things,  entering  in,  choke  the  word,  and  it 
becometh  unfruitful"  (Mark  iv.  19).  It  is  not  only  in  a  ban- 
quet-hall that  souls  are  stifled ;  a  shop  or  counting-house  will 
do  as  well  What  the  purple  and  fine  linen  are  to  one,  the 
ledger  and  day-book  are  to  another :  good  in  their  place^  ful- 
filling the  purpose  of  God,  and  conducing,  when  rightly  used, 
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to  His  glory ;  but  equally  &tal  to  the  soul  when  they  are  made 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  human  Ufa  What  matters  it  in  the 
great  day,  what  it  has  been  that  has  ministered  to  the  idolatry 
of  sel^  shut  Grod  and  heaven  out  of  the  soul,  and  made  of  a 
man's  life  one  great  spiritual  blank,  "having  no  hope,  and 
without  Grod  in  the  world"?  Gro  through  all  the  variety  of 
human  pursuits  and  worldly  influences,  even  the  nobler  pur- 
suits of  the  intellect,  what  are  they  but  soul-destroying,  if 
they  minister  only  to  the  gratification  or  the  worship  of  self? 
There  was  a  peer  once  that  had  murdered,  and  the  justice,  of 
his  country  condemned  him  to  a  murderer's  doom ;  he  would 
be  hung,  forsooth,  not  with  a  hempen,  but  a  silken  cord  What 
mattered  it  ?  It  was  a  halter  still,  and  did  a  halter's  work ; 
more  courtly  mayhap,  but  equally  fatal  And  what  matters 
it  wherewith  the  soul  is  stifled — ^whether  with  lust  or  care,  a 
business  or  a  pleasure  ? 

After  all,  we  think  lightly  of  the  rich  man's  sin,  because  it 
was  negative.  It  consisted  in  what  he  did  not  do,  rather  than 
in  what  he  did.  He  did  no  harm ;  broke  none  of  the  com- 
mandments which  begin  with  "  Thou  shalt  not ;"  compelled 
the  service  of  no  policeman ;  became  the  inmate  of  no  gaoL 
Alas !  when  shall  we  cease  to  compute  human  guilt  by  this 
fedlacious  standard ;  and  femcy  it  is  all  right  with  us  because 
we  have  not  broken  those  laws,  on  the  observance  of  which 
all  human  society  depends  ?  When  shall  we  learn  that  the 
requirement  of  God  is  positive,  demanding  the  service  of  the 
heart,  the  soul,  the  life  ?  When  shall  we  enter  into  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words  of  our  Lord,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me  :  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth"  I 
(Luke  xi  23). 

Life  ]fl  real,  life  is  earnest^ 

And  the  graye  is  not  ita  goal ; 
''  Dast  thou  art,  to  dost  retnmest," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  sooL*' 

As  it  respects  the  well-being  of  society  and  our  own  place 
and  reputation  in  it,  it  makes  much  diiference  whether  we  do 
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or  do  not  observe  the  great  laws  of  sodaL  morality ;  but  with 
regard  to  our  eternal  state,  we  must  apply  a  higher  test 
^'  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (John  iii  3).  K  there  be  no  awakening  here  to  a  per- 
ception of  spiritaal  things,  no  recognition  of  the  love  and  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  no 
heart-trust  in  Christ,  no  feeling  of  "the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come ;"  what  is  it  but  spiritual  death,  a  practical  denial 
of  God,  a  refusal  of  His  call,  a  casting  off  of  His  dominion 
over  the  life  9  The  decencies  and  proprieties  of  which  we  have 
been  observant,  what  were  they?  Principles  or  signs  of  the 
soul's  life  9  the  blessed  fruits  of  an  inward  vitality  )  the  out- 
gashing  of ''  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  lile"! 
Kone  of  these :  our  worldly  indulgence  has  been  regulated  so 
as  to  secure  its  continuance  and  freedom  from  inteiruption. 
We  have  been,  not  righteous,  but  merely  prudent ;  and  pru- 
dent with  that  lowest  kind  of  prudence,  which  looks  only  to 
what  is  within  the  senses'  range,  and  ignores  all  that  Hes 
beyond  We  have  in  all  this  worshiped  not  God,  but  self; 
and  what  matters  it  whether  the  ritual  of  this  soul-destroying 
idolatry  has  been  observant  of  the  decencies  or  not  9  If  we 
have  observed  them,  we  have  had  our  reward.  We  looked  for 
the  world's  approval,  its  forbearance  at  least ;  and  we  had  it 
We  sought  to  avoid  the  obvious  evils  of  riotous  intemperance ; 
and  we  avoided  them.  But  for  our  souls  we  cared  not ;  and 
what  is  the  result )  The  prophet  shall  teU  us :  "  The  harvest 
is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved"  (Jet 
viii  20). 

And  remember,  if  our  souls  are  thus  lost^  it  is  our  own  woik 
God  has  given  to  us  a  soul,  and  we  have  been  careless  of  it 
He  has  called  us  by  His  grace,  and  we  have  refused :  no^  not 
refused ;  but,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  disregarded  His 
calL  The  rich  man  had  "  Moses  and  the  prophets,"  and  did 
not  hear  them ;  we  have  had  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  we 
would  not  hear  them.  "  If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him 
that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn 
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away  &om  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven !"  (Heb.  xiL  25),  God 
has  given  ns  His  spirit,  and  we  have  quendied  it  Our  ruin 
is  our  own  work.  The  rich  man  imploied  in  hell,  that  Lazarus 
might  be  sent  to  his  &ther*B  house  to  warn  his  brothers,  <'  lest 
they  alao  should  come  to  this  place  of  torment"  One  has 
come  back  &om  the  grave  to  call  us ;  but  neither  <^  have  we 
been  persuaded  though  one  rose  &om  the  dead." 

Oh,  brethren,  how  do  all  these  considerations  plead  with  us 
to  ^'seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Crod  and  His  righteousness"! 
May  He  awaken  us — aye,  and  keep  us  awake — to  the  solem* 
nity  of  life  I  Work  in  us,  0  thou  our  Father,  "  work  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do  of  Thy  good  pleasure" !  '^  Let  Christ  dwell  in 
our  hearts  by  faith."  ''The  life  that  we  now  live  in  the  flesh, 
we  would  live  by  the  futh  of  the  Son  of  God  who  hath  loved 
us  and  given  himself  for  u&"  ''  Lord,  we  believe ;  help  thou 
our  nnbelie£" 

But  now  to  Lazarus :  from  purple  and  fine  linen  and  sump- 
tuous fare,  beguiling  the  road  to  hell ;  w e  turn  to  sores  and 
beggary,  with  the  path  to  heaven  lying  iJrrough  them. 

It  is  not  that  sores  and  beggary  give,  of  themselves,  a  title  to 
everlasting  bliss ;  any  more  than  that  purple  and  fine  linen  and 
sumptuous  &re  are,  in  themselves,  the  causes  of  the  soul's  ruin. 
Our  outward  state  can  no  otherwise  affect  our  eternal  condition 
than  by  determining  the  particular  form  of  our  duty,  and  help- 
ing or  hindering  our  fulfilment  of  it  We  must  look,  then,  at 
the  beggar's  inner  man,  at  his  spirit;  not  at  his  rags,  or  at  the 
poor,  diseased,  fleshly  tabernacle  in  which  his  spirit  dwelt 

Here,  too,  aa  in  the  ease  of  the  rich  man,  we  have  to  gather 
what  his  inward  state  was  j&om  what  the  Saviour  does  not 
say  of  him,  as  well  as  from  what  he  does  say.  But  here  his 
silence  has  an  opposite  significance  to  what  it  had  before.  It 
tellB  us,  not  that  Lazarus  yielded  to  the  temptations  into  which 
his  condition  led  him,  but  that  he  withstood  them.  The  rich 
man  brou^t  his  awful  doom  upon  himself  because  he  gave 
way  to  ''  the  sin  which  did  most  easily  beset  him  j"  Lazarus 
won  his  way  to.  Abraham's  bosoin,  because  he  bravely,  by  God's 
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grace,  stood  out  against  the  sore  trials  that  came  upon  him. 
What  had  heen  in  the  old  days  the  prayer  of  the  wise  man! 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  "with  food  con- 
venient for  me  :  lest  I  be  MI,  and  deny  Thee,  and  say,  Who 
is  the  Lord  f  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  God  in  vain"  (Prov.  xxx.  8,  9).  The  rich  man  had 
been  fall ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
profession  or  the  decorum  of  his  manners,  his  easy,  luxurious, 
self-indulgent  life  had  been  a  practical  denial  of  God ;  his  per- 
sistent sensuality  had  said,  what  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
saying  with  his  lips,  "  Who  is  the  Lord  f  Lazarus  was  poor, 
poor  to  the  very  brink  of  starving ;  but  he  did  not  "steal,'' 
he  did  not  "  take  the  name  of  his  God  in  vain.**  Quietly  and 
meekly,  with  longing  yet  unrepining  hearty  he  was  laid  daily 
at  the  rich  man's  gate ;  to  get,  possibly,  from  the  hand  of  some 
more  kindly  menial,  that  occasional  relief  which  he  would  have 
vainly  looked  for  from  the  careless  and  selfish  master.  It  was 
not  given  him  to  do,  but  to  bear.  He  had  no  wealth  wher^ 
with  to  help  the  needy ;  no  strength  wherewith  to  uphold  the 
feeble,  or  labour  for  those  around  him ;  no  power  or  influence, 
no  gift  of  eloquent  speech,  wherewith  to  right  the  oppressed, 
or  plead  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless :  all  this  was  for 
others :  it  was  for  him  quietly  to  take  up  and  carry  the  burden 
that  Grod,  in  the  mystery  of  His  providence,  had  laid  upon 
him ;  to  look  upon  the  rich  man's  luxurious  table,  and  ask  for 
no  more  than  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  it ;  to  see  in  the  dafly 
grasp  and  enjoyment  of  another,  pleasures  in  which  he  could 
not  partake ;  and  yet  not  to  curse,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  the 
seeming  partiality  of  the  all-controlling  Will  which  had  assigned 
to  him  so  hard  a  lot 

His  was  a  trial  in  which  even  his  better  principles  might 
have  been  perverted  and  his  kindlier  feelings  soured.  How 
useless  was  he  1  how  utterly  unable  to  do  aught  for  the  gloiy 
of  God  or  the  good  of  lus  f ellow-<aeatures !  His  very  leal  for 
these  objects  would  embitter  him,  when  he  felt  how  utterly  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  do  anything  to  promote  them.    Why 
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bad  he  been  bom?  Why  reduced  to  sucb  a  condition,  a 
burden  to  himself,  a  burden  to  others ;  an  object  of  loathing 
and  disgust  at  any  rate  9  How  naturally  would  such  thoughts 
as  these  come  to  him !  How  hard  to  keep  them  out !  How 
hard  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  which  they  seemed  ever  to 
make,  bidding  him,  like  Job's  wife  of  old,  "  Curse  God  and 
die" !  (Job  ii  9).  Hard  as  it  was,  he  did  it.  Daily  was  he 
laid  at  the  rich  man*s  gate,  desiring  food,  willing  to  take  aa 
alms  what  it  was  not  allowed  him  to  earn  as  wages,  with  ready 
thankfulness  for  what  was  given,  even  if  somewhat  scornfully, 
overlooking  the  rudeness  of  the  scorn  in  the  usefolness  of  the 
gift.  ITightly  was  he  carried  back  to  the  hovel  that  sheltered 
him,  with  gratefdl  praise  in  his  heart,  that  He  who  fed  his 
prophet  in  the  old  days  by  the  ravens'  beaks,  had  found  means 
to  supply  his  wants  too ;  and  then,  gathering  his  rags  about 
him,  gave  himself  trustfully  into  the  hands  of  God,  "  for  so 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."  And  thus  did  he,  day  affcer  day, 
perhaps  year  after  year ;  until  at  length  '^  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom-" 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this,  of  great  moment  at  all  times ;  but 
of  especial  moment  in  an  age  marked,  like  our  own,  by  unwea^ 
ried  action ;  a  lesson  which  some  of  you  will  recollect  to  have 
heard  uttered  in  this  place  by  a  valued  Christian  Mend,* — 
that  religion  consists  not  so  much  in  doing  as  in  being.  Herein 
we  see  the  difTerence  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  Christian. 
The  Pharisee  does,  but  is  not  j  the  Christian  does,  so  far  as  he 
can,  because  he  is ;  and  when,  like  Lazarus,  he  can  do  nothing, 
still  he  is.  "  His  heart  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God,"  when  his 
hands  cannot  even  bind  up  his  own  sores,  or  keep  off  the  foul 
dogs  that  prowl  around  him.  The  deeds  of  the  Pharisee  are 
like  fruits  tied'  on  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  neither  shewing  its 
kind,  nor  drawing  life  from  its  sap ;  but  those  of  the  Christian 
are  like  the  fruits  that  grow  on  the  tree,  shewing  of  what  sort 

*  Mr.  Corkran,  the  Domestic  Missionary,  at  a  social  meeting  held  in  Wor- 
ship-Street chapeL 
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ifc  n^  and  haw  froitliil ;  and  irlien  thefe  ate  no  frmtSy  beeanse 
the  winds  are  rough  and  the  does  are  stormy,  the  nature  and 
the  goodness  of  the  tree  are  stiU  the  same ;  and  the  Lord  of 
the  TOK^aid  bids  not  to  cat  it  down,  becaoae  its  umfhdtf ulneas 
anae%  not  from  any  hanenness  in  its  own  nature^  but  becaoae 
the  nngimial  season  forbids  it  to  pat  foith  its  blossoms  and 
iqien.  its  frniL  The  nch  man  and  Laxanis  were  alike  in  thigy 
that  thej  did  nothing  except  to  feed  and  dothe  th^dselfes — 
one  with  his  somptaoos  fue,  his  pmpile  and  fine  linen ;  the 
other  with  his  crambs  and  his  laga  But  while  Ibns  alike  in 
tiieir  nnfraifcidlness  of  woiks ;  while  wht^  food  they  ate  and 
what  clothing  they  wore  made  np  the  hiatoiy  of  the  outer  life 
of  each ;  how  diffiarenf^  how  Yeiy  diff<a<rait  was  their  inward 
slate  I  The  rich  man  did  noog^ty  becaoae  be  would  not;  theie 
was  no  lai^  of  powe^  hot  of  will ;  be  was  a  tree  which  boro 
Bot^  becanae  he  was  inwardly  bairen;  planted  in  a  finiikfol 
aoil,  andfimned  by  refreshing  breeresy  and  watered  by  iq»piing 
breoksy  and  cherished  by  the  genial  waimth  of  the  son  ;  yet 
iHien  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  came  seeking  fruity  be  found 
none.  But  Lazarus  did  nooghty  becaose  be  conld  not;  he 
wanted,  not  the  will,  bat  the  power.  How  ooald  a  tree  bear 
froit  that  grew  on  a  roo^  and  naked  cag,  now  witii  the  stotm 
howling  round  it^  now  widi  the  parching  ray  soorehing  itf 
To  keep  its  post^  holding  fiim  by  its  roots,  as  it  swayed  to  and 
fro  in  the  Uast^  was  all  that  it  could  do;  and  therefore  all  that 
was  required  of  it ;  for  oor  Father  never  stretches  the  require- 
ment dt  our  duty  beyond  oar  power.  To  drink  meekly  the 
bitter  cn^  which  God  had  put  into  his  hand,  was  what  liiaaros 
was  called  to^  and  this  he  did 

Soch  are  the  lesscMis  of  ibe  parable ;  spoken  to  us  alike  in 
the  ay  that  is  wrung  from  the  rich  man  by  the  fiereeneas  of 
his  tonnents,  and  in  the  nq>taied  look  of  the  beggar,  that  has 
put  off  his  lags  and  sores^  and  been  carried  to  the  blessedneBS 
of  unbroken  rest  They  are  leaaons  of  duty,  of  warning  and 
of  encoun^gemenl 

Of  duty.    Look,  Christians,  to  your  hearts.    What  are  yoaf 
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Are  you  Christiana  indeed  ?  Judge  not  merely  by  your  outer 
selyes.  Do  not  conclude^  that  because  your  deportment  i» 
blameless  so  far  as  human  laws  and  social  observances  are 
concerned,  that  all  is  welL  God  asks  of  you  your  hearts ;  it 
is  what  you  are  within,  that  determines  your  acceptance  or  your 
r^ection.  If  you  are  His ;  given  up  to  Him  to  obey  Him^ 
glorify  Him,  and  love  Him;  whether  your  lot  be  rich  or  poor, 
your  &re  and  raiment  coarse  or  fine,  will  be  of  little  moment 
Only  see  that  you  Uve  not  for  the  outward  world  and  for  seli^ 
but  for  God  and  for  heaven.  Your  lot,  the  lot  of  aU,  is  a 
mixture  of  the  rich  man*s  and  the  beggar*s.  At  some  times, 
and  of  some  things,  there  is  an  affluent  supply.  Use  that 
supply  for  its  allotted  purpose.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  trust 
for  which  you  must  account  "  "We  axe  to  enjoy  our  blessings," 
we  shall  be  told ;  '<  God  means  us  to  do  so.'*  But  enjoyment 
will  be  fullest,  surest,  most  abiding,  when  it  is  not  sought 
directly,  but  comes  in  the  wake  of  duty.  Had  the  rich  man 
used  his  purple  and  fine  linen  to  wrap  the  limbs  and  bind  the 
sores  of  Lazarus,  he  had  not  been  driven  to  seek  a  drop  of 
water  from  Lazarus'  finger  to  cool  his  tongue.  At  other  times 
we  are  as  helpless  as  Lazarus ;  And.then,  like  him,  we  have  but 
to  lie  stiU  in  the  hands  of  God,  resigned  to  His  will,  and 
trusting  to  His  faithfulness  and  love. 

A  lesson  of  warning.  Be  not  the  slaves  of  circumstances. 
Think  weU  how  they  affect  your  duty.  Do  they  call  you  to 
stand  against  them  or  to  yield  to  them  ?  The  rich  man  yielded 
to  them  when  he  should  have  resisted  theuL  "Wealth  was  to 
him,  as  to  all,  a  trial ;  by  his  inert  submission  to  its  influence, 
he  let  it  become  a  snare.  "What  should  have  been  a  call  to 
active  benevolence,  the  possession  of  ample  means  of  doing 
good,  that  he  interpreted  as  a  licence  and  opportunity  of  selfish 
ease.  "What  religion  he  had  became  a  form;  what  kindly 
feeling,  a  mere  vt^id  sentiment  There  he  lay ;  enjoying  him- 
sel^  thinking  only  of  that  j  leaving  his  duties  undone,  his  soul 
uncared  for,  God  unregarded  and  unhonoured ;  until  at  last 
there  came,  unforeseen,  unthought  o^  a  dying  bed,  a  tomb, 
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aoid  ihe  tonnentaiig  flame  of  helL  Lazarus  felt  the  caQ  of 
dicomstaiices  and  how  they  modified  his  duty  ;  he  knew  that 
they  forbade  all  active  lahonr,  and  fixed  as  his  work,  patient, 
unmnrmnrmg,  hopefdl  endurance ;  but  beyond  this,  he  yielded 
not  to  his  drcomstances.  They  bade  him  repine,  he  was 
silent;  they  told  him  to  despair,  he  trusted;  they  would  haye 
made  him  envious,  he  envied  not :  quietly  he  bore  up  against 
them;  and  at  length  God  made  them  work  out  for  him  "  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

And  hence  we  get  a  lesson  of  encouragement  We  think 
we  can  do  nothing.  It  may  be  so ;  nothing,  at  least,  beyond 
the  work  of  our  own  hearts.  But  that  is  the  great  work  with 
all,  the  sole  work  with  soma  That  we  can  do,  that  we  must 
do,  if  we  would  be  saved.  It  is  that  which,  in  our  doing  it 
or  leaving  it  undone,  decides  whether  we  shall  be  ''  carried  by 
the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom,"  or  whether  ''in  heU  we 
shall  lift  up  our  eyes,  being  in  torments."  By  this  work 
Lazaros  rose  to  heaven,  and  by  this  you  may  risa  What  yoa 
cannot  do  of  yourself  God's  grace  can  do  in  you  and  for  yon, 
and,  if  you  seek  it,  will  do;  not  a  straggle  wiU  be  uni^grded, 
not  a  prayer  unheard,  not  a  wSnt  unsupplied,  not  a  trust  dis- 
appointed. "For  all  things  are  yours;  whether  the  world,  w 
life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come ;  all  aie 
yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ  is  God'a"  (1  Cor.  ii 
22,  23.) 
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Jqh>  xiii.  15 : 
*'  I  haye  given  you  an  example^  that  ye  also  may  do  as  I  have  done  to  you." 

It  is  a  generally  acknowledged  truth,  that  precepts,  though 
lecommended  to  our  attention  by  the  fascinating  charms  of 
eloquence,  enforced  by  the  more  powerful  energy  of  our  rea- 
soning powers,  and  confirmed  by  the  most  authoritative  sanc- 
tions, are  far  less  efi&cacious  than  example.  Precept  exhibits 
to  us  what  is  right,  teaches  what  duty  requires,  and  addresses 
itself  to  our  understandings;  but  it  contents  itself  with  simply 
pointing  out  to  us,  as  if  ^m  a  distance,  the  path  of  duty ;  whilst 
example,  like  a  friendly  guide,  warns  us  of  every  latent  snare, 
and  leads  us  in  security  whither  we  are  desirous  of  arriving. 

In  the  history  of  the  life  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
we  are  presented  with  a  most  illustrious  specimen  of  moiral 
excellence ;  and,  as  professing  Christians,  this  is  not  the  least 
important  of  our  advantages.  This  life  may  be  considered  by 
us  as  a  transcendently  beautiful  picture,  highly  finished,  pro- 
portionately just  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  exhibiting  all 
the  qualities  which  can  adorn  the  mind  and  dignify  the  con- 
duct ;  and  every  consistent  and  well-ioformed  Christian  will 
contemplate  it  with  inexpressible  interest,  with  siacere  rever- 
ence, and  with  feelings  of  the  purest  delight 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  only  memoirs  of  our  blessed 
Master,  and  these;  too,  limited  to  the  transactions  of  a  very 
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short  period.  We  find,  however,  sufficient  there  recorded  to 
convince  us  that  his  conduct  was  habitually  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  the  most  elevated  piety  and  the  most  refined  bene- 
volence ;  that  the  love  of  God  and  of  his  fellow-creatures  was 
the  steady  and  ever-active  principle  of  all  his  actions ;  that  in 
his  efforts  to  advance  the  Divine  glory,  consisting  in  the  pro- 
motion of  universal  happiness,  every  interested  view  and  self- 
ish feeling  was  forgotten.  And  so  entirely  was  the  wiU  of 
Jesus  conformed  to  the  will  of  his  God,  that  he  attained  to  a 
peculiar  share  of  His  favour  and  was  even  called  His  "well- 
beloved  Son."  Pure  devotion  pervaded  his  heart;  rational, 
comprehensive  and  affecting  views  of  the  Deity  were  the  regu- 
lating cause,  the  mainspring  of  all  his  conduct ;  they  were  not 
merely  feelings  or  reverential  acts,  but  were  active  principles 
and  habits,  naturally  resulting^  &om  the  contemplation  of  the 
benevolence  and  beneficence  of  his  Maker.  It  was  a  reverence 
softened  by  filial  love,  and  a  confidence  tempered  by  humility. 
In  his  mind  the  idea  of  Grod  was  the  first  and  the  last ;  it  was 
connected  with  every  object  which  nature  presented  to  his 
view,  and  it  was  present  in  every  event  which  he  observed  or 
experienced  in  life.  God  was  indeed  to  him  "  all  in  all"  It 
was  his  chief  delight  to  hold  converse  with  the  Most  High ; 
he  addressed  him  as  the  sole  Object  of  religious  homage ;  he 
umformly  acknowledged  his  dependence  on  Him,  and  reposed 
in  His  paternal  government  the  most  perfect  trust  and  confi- 
dence. It  was  his  meat  and  his  drink,  his  constant  occupation 
and  his  greatest  pleasure,  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 
He  performed  with  the  most  unwearied  industry  the  work 
which  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do ;  he  proclaimed  with 
imdaunted  courage,  through  evil  report  and  through  good 
report,  the  all-important  and  gracious  message  with  which  he 
was  entrusted ;  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ministration  he 
exerted  himself  to  correct  the  erroneous  notions  that  were 
entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  by  communicating 
more  enlarged  views  and  juster  sentiments  of  His  worship,  to 
declare  the  extent  and  benignity  of  His  moral  government ; 
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and  he  afforded  to  imperfect  virtue  and  to  returning  penitence 
the  most  consoling  and  encouraging  assurances  of  the  Infinite 
mercy  and  the  desire  of  reconciliation  which  his  Almighty 
Father  entertained  towards  all  His  offending  creatures. 

To  accomplish  these  difficult  and  momentous  ohjects,  he 
spared  no  pains,  he  left  untried  no  exertion,  he  paused  for  no 
repose ;  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  his  mission,  he  felt  every 
hardship  easy  and  every  burthen  light.  His  piety  beamed 
with  a  lustre  calm  and  mild,  and  was  peculiarly  engaging 
when  brought  into  contact  with  scenes  of  suffering  and  distress. 
He  was  indeed  a  "man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;*' 
even  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  enjoyed 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  which  he  was  destitute.  His 
soul  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  ingratitude,  the  malice  and 
the  insults  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  oppressions  of  their 
rulers ;  but  to  all  this  he  submitted  without  a  murmur ;  he 
never  breathed  a  wish  that  the  circumstances  of  his  situation 
might  be  altered.  And  when  the  last  hour  of  his  protracted 
conflict  with  the  powers  that  be  drew  near, — an  awful  and  a 
trying  season, — ^a  season  in  which,  as  he  knew  well,  he  was 
to  be  required  to  offer  himself  to  suffering  and  to  death  in 
order  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  new  dispensation,  thus  intro- 
ducing mankind  to  the  family  of  God,  removing  the  terrors 
of  death  by  securing  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  "  that  because 
he  lives  we  shall  live  also," — with  this  suffering  in  prospect, 
he  was  indeed  moved  with  uncommon  anguish  and  his  soid 
was  troubled ;  yet  firmly  persuaded  that  all  things  are  under 
the  control  of  a  Being  infinitely  good  and  powerful,  infinitely 
wise  and  kind,  whose  will  is  righteousness  and  perfect  love, 
his  anguish  of  mind  was  soothed,  his  troubled  soul  was  calmed 
and  animated.  "The  cup  which  my  Father  has  given  me, 
shall  I  not  drink  itl"  "Father,  glorify  Thy  name."  And 
when  "  it  was  finished,"  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit." 

Another  equally  important  and  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  our  Lord  and  Master  was  his  benevolence,  evincing  his  love 
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to  God  by  his  gmaama  and  dudntefestei  exertioiis  for  his 
£Bllow-cieataies — ^his  love  to  man.  "  He  went  about  contmu- 
ally  doing  good  ;*'  and  this  was  at  once  his  delight  and  his 
constant  care.  He  never  nsed  his  divinely -comnussioned 
powers  to  promote  his  own  ease^  fione  or  advantage ;  but  <x>n- 
aistently  and  unremittingly  devoted  them  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  And  this  circumstance  :&imishes  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  with  an  irresistible  argument  for  the  exercise  of 
the  liberality  of  the  disciples  at  Corinth.  ''  Consider,"  says 
he,  ''the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his 
poverty  might  be  rich.*'  In  perusing  the  history  of  our  Master, 
and  in  idea  passing  with  him  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  we  behold  him  everywhere  imparting  health  to  the 
sick  and  renewed  vigour  to  the  palsied  frame,  restoring  the 
right  use  of  the  understanding  to  those  who  were  labouring 
under  temporary  aberration  of  the  mental  faculties,  giving  sight 
to  the  bhnd,  hearing  to  the  dea^  speech  to  the  dumb,  sound- 
ness to  the  lame,  life  to  the  dead,  and  speaking  comfort  to  the 
afflicted ;  and  in  these  cases  we  find  him  influenced  by  the 
most  tender  feelings — ^nay,  in  some  cases  we  see  him  giving 
vent  to  these  tender  feelings  of  his  nature :  for  we  are  told  thal^ 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  Jesus  wept  We  view  him  engaged 
in  the  arduous  task  of  creating  anew  the  moral  world,  by 
leading  those  into  the  peaceful  paths  of  innocence  and  duty 
who  had  unhappily  wandered  £x)m  them,  laying  the  axe  of  a 
more  pure  dispensation  to  the  root  of  Jewish  prejudice  and 
Gentile  superstition.  In  order  to  qualify  men  for  enjoying 
still  greater  and  brighter  manifestetions  of  their  Maker's  love, 
he  zealously  laboured  to  transform  them  into  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  His  image,  pouring  the  light  of  divine  truth  into 
their  benighted  minds,  and  thereby  rendering  them  joint  par- 
takers with  him  in  his  honour  and  glory.  He  lived  not  for 
himself  but  for  others.  And  at  last  we  see  him,  with  a  cahn 
and  unaffected  composure,  submitting  to  sufferings  the  most 
agonizing  and  to  a  death  the  most  ignominious,  rather  than 
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abandon  the  gracious  object  of  the  mission  he  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  accomplisL  It  was  his  greatest  joy  to  render  his 
fellow-creatures  virtuous  and  happy. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  we  discern  the  beauty  and 
must  acknowledge  the  justness  of  his  declaration,  when  he 
said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one," — ^not  one  in  essence,  but 
one  in  benevolent  design ;  and  in  like  manner  when  he  prays 
for  his  disciples,  "that  they  all  may  be  one,  even  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
lis," — ^meaning  that  they  all  may  concur  with  us  in  advancing 
the  highest  interests  of  mankind;  that  they  and  I  may  be 
fellow-workers  together  with  Thee,  our  Father  and  our  Grod. 

His  soul  was  the  depositary  of  every  personal  grace  and 
virtue  j  he  discharged  the  duties  of  social  life  with  fidelity ; 
ardent  and  unaffected  piety  reigned  in  his  breast,  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  the  most  expanded  benevolence  and  manifested 
its  valuable  effects  in  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind  at  large. 
The  sorrowful  lamentations  that  he  uttered  when  contemplating 
the  calamities  which  were  hanging  with  a  threatening  aspect 
over  his  native  country,  discovered  the  truest  and  purest  feel- 
ings of  patriotism.  When  he  restored  to  the  disconsolate 
widow  of  Nain  her  beloved  child,  he  manifested  the  sympathy 
and  tenderness  of  his  disposition.  When  he  called  forth 
Lazarus  from  the  grave,  he  proved  himself  alive  to  all  the 
sensibilities  of  affectionate  £dendship.  And  at  last,  when, 
while  hanging  on  the  cross,  he  commended  his  beloved  parent 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  "  the  disciple  whom  he  loved," 
he  afforded  a  powerful  example  of  his  filial  affection  and  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  that  disciple.  ^Neither  pride, 
ambition,  malice  nor  revenge,  ever  found  a  place  in  his  bosom. 
He  was  indeed  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  This  is  manifest 
not  merely  from  his  passing  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in 
obscurity  and  choosing  the  most  retired  spots  for  delivering 
his  divine  instructions,  but  in  his  refusing  the  honours  which 
an  astonished  populace  wished  to  confer  upon  him,  and  in  his 
referring  the  mighty  works  which  he  performed  to  the  imme- 
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diate  power  of  the  Most  High.  The  evangelist  John  (vi  15) 
infonns  via  that  when  Jesus  peieeived  that  the  people  wished 
to  bestow  on  him  regal  honours,  and  that  they  intended  to 
come  and  take  him  by  f on)e  to  make  him  a  king,  he  departed 
again  into  a  mountain  alone*  '^I  can  of  mine  own  ael^*'  says 
out  unpresoming  Exemplar,  "  do  nothing ;  tiie  Father,  who 
dwelleth  in  me,"  who  hath  bestowed  upon  me  ihe  powers  I 
possess,  <<He  doeth  the  works."  The  tranquillity  of  hia  soul 
was  never  disturbed  by  the  opposition  or  insults  of  his  ene- 
mies. Sewasa8trai^rtoiheeQnflictoftumultuoiiBpassion& 
He  severely  and  indigoaiiliy  animadverted  upon  the  practioes 
and  opinions  of  the  bigoted  I^Mnsees.  A  due  regard  to  the 
ol^eots  of  his  mission  and  a  deep  oonoem  for  the  interests  of 
truth  demanded  that  he  should  expose  their  vices  and  their 
hypooday  with  eontampt  and  abhocrenoe.  But  in  the  midst 
of  his  deserved  severity  against  vice,  he  j^garded  ti»e  vicioiis 
with  sentimenits  of  pity,  £De  bore  with  exemplaEj  patience 
the  prejudiees  of  his  disciples  and  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
his  enemies , — n^y,  even  at  tiie  time  when  he  was  suffenng 
iihe  most  agonizing  pains,  at  the  moment  of  his  death  on  tiie 
cKfis,  the  last  and  most  temble  result  of  these  perseeation^ 
his  last  words  were  a  pj^yer  for  foigiveness  focr  those  who  had 
thus  iaijured  him ;  ^father,  Ibi^ve  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  thay  do.** 

Jaapec&ct  and  d^etchy  as  is  tiiis  outline  of  the  ehaiacfeer  <^ 
our  lord  and  Master,  tJ^  will  yet  serve  to  confirm  nfox  frith  in 
him  and  in  &e  doctdnes  he  dehvuad.  His  cfaanictfir  is^  as 
a  whole,  a  model  of  axodlence  sueh as  we  ahouldaeek  in  vain 
elsewhere,  l^eilhsr  genius  nor  &nc3y  in  thedr  haziest  mo- 
ments have  ever  been  able  to  ceeate  its  equal  TbeevangeUsts 
copied  &om  their  fiur  and  spotiess  model ;  tfaey  testified  of  the 
thii^  which  Omj  had  seen.  Z^o  candid  inquirer  can  even 
r^aotely  admit  the  suppoailion  that  Jesus  was  an  impostor. 
The  temper  and  general  deportmemi  of  ihe  holy  Founder  ci 
our  faith  carry  with  them  undeniaUe  evidence  that  he  w«s 
indeed  <<a  teacher  aent  &om  €rod"    But  we  are  fbrlnddsn  to 
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rest  in  belief  or  admiration  alone;  we  must  resolve  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  for  ^^  Jesus  baa  left  lis  an  example,  that  we 
may  do  aa  be  bas  dcme  to  us."  To  ibis  imitation  of  tbe  ex- 
ample of  our  Master,  frequent  and  earnest  exhortations  are 
given  in  tbe  sacred  Soriptures.  Our  ideaa  of  tbe  reaaonable^ 
ness  of  tbese  exhortations,  and  of  tbe  sueceas  wbicb  may  be 
expected  to  attend  on  our  attempts  to  follow  tben^  depend 
necessarily  on  tbe  views  we  bold  respecting  tbe  dpas  of  beings 
to  wbicb  Jesus  belonged. 

A  great  portion  of  professing  ChiTstiaua  maintain  that  ha 
is  at  once  perfect  God  and  perfect  man.  They  say  that  be  is 
tbe  selfrexistent  Peity ;  but  that  he  voluntarily  assumed  tbe 
human  foim,  condescended  to  he  horn,  to  suffer  and  to  die, 
in  order  to  satisfy  tbe  infinite  Justice  oi  a  holy  and  merdfiil 
Being,  and  make  atonement  in  the  sinners'  room.  It  is  not^ 
nor  need  it  be,  denied  tbat  men  of  unquestionable  talent  and 
of  unimpeachable  virtue  have  held  this  as  an  article  of  tbe 
Christian  Mtb ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  with  satisfaction 
tbat  it  forms  no  part  of  our  baliell  Z(  is  ft  doctrine  as  uur 
founded  in  truth  as  it  is  unsupported  by  Scripture-r^rone  as 
contrary  to  tbe  dictates  of  reason  as  it  10  to  the  language  of 
revelation.  Whilst  such  doctrines  are  upheld  as  being  not 
merely  necessary  to  Christianity,  but  ss  in  fact  Christianity 
itself  it  can  hardly  exdte  surprise  that  its  progress  should  be 
slow  and  its  influence  partial ;  we  should  rather  wond^  tbat 
it  makes  progsess  and  exercises  influianoe  at  all  It  ought  not 
to  be  matter  of  9urprise  that  Infidelity  vaunts  herself  and  pror 
claims  proudly  the  increase  in  her  nanks,  when  Christians 
give  occasion  by  their  belief  to  such  sneers  as  that  of  Gibbon, 
when  he  says,  ^  I  know  only  one  religion  in  which  the  God 
and  tbe  victim  aiie  the  same.'* 

I  propose  to  consider,  then,  first,  the  possibility  of  our  imir 
tating  tbe  example  of  Jesus  Christ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
tbe  auperMMT  excellence  and  value  of  tbe  example  thus  h^d 
out  for  our  imitation. 

L  God  does  not  require  from  us  impossibilities,  but  H9 
2h2 
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does  require  from  us  that  we  should  imitate  our  Jiord  and 
Master ;  it  is  therefore  possible  for  Christians  to  imitate  Christ 
It  follows  of  necessity,  therefore,  that  Christ  is  a  being  of  such 
an  order,  and  that  his  example  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  men 
are  able  to  imitate  him.  This  may  be  made  clearer  by  the 
following  considerations. 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  that  of  a  man,  a  human  beings  one 
of  our  own  race,  and  made  in  aU  things  like  to  ourselye&  We 
may  be  properly  invited  to  imitate  the  compassion  and  the 
beneficence  of  the  Deity,  though  our  imitation  must  be  neces- 
sarily imperfect ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  God  could  be  to 
His  creatures  an  example  of  obedience,  of  resignation,  of  patient 
suifering,  of  devotion  to  some  higher  WilL  If  Jesus  Christ 
had  been  God,  he  could  not  have  been  to  us  an  example  in 
all  these  things  ;  for  to  what  other  Gk)d  could  he  have  been 
obedient,  resigned  or  devoted  ?  It  would  be  absurd — nay,  it 
would  be  a  contradiction  incapable  of  any  reconcilement  with 
reason — ^to  affirm  that  on  such  a  Being  as  the  os^e  and  only 
living  God,  events  and  circumstances  common  to  human  nature 
can  have  the  smallest  influence.  And  it  is  only  a  makeshift^ 
merely  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  to  explain  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  our  example  in  his  hwrnanity  alone,  that  he  was  at  once 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  and  that  as  perfect  man  alone 
could  he  be  a  model  for  our  imitation.  The  idea  of  perfect 
God  excludes  the  idea  of  perfect  man ;  it  is  beyond  it  and 
contradictory  to  it ;  as  well  could  the  same  substance  be  flie 
and  water,  be  hard  and  soft  at  once,  as  a  being  be  at  once  per- 
fect God  and  perfect  man.  If  our  Saviour  were  in  any  sense 
perfect  God,  what  inducement  could  we  feel  to  aim  at  a  height 
of  virtue  to  which  we  have  no  grounds  of  hope  or  of  expecta- 
tion that  we  can  ever  reach  t  Ko  reasonable  being  attempts 
to  accomplish  that  to  which  he  is  conscious  he  is  in  eveiy 
respect  unequal,  nor  can  we  hope  successfully  to  imitate  a 
character  formed  upon  principles  to  which  of  necessity  we  are 
and  must  be  total  strangers.  Jesus  must  therefore  be  a  created 
being ;  or  he  cannot^  to  us  who  are  mere  creatures^  be  an  ex- 
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uinplia  for  imitation  in  those  things  which  relate  to  bur  duty 
and  happiness. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  that  we  should  regard  our  Lord  simply 
as  a  man,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  see  the  perfect  suitable- 
ness and  to  feel  the  fiill  force  of  his  example.  And  the  plain 
declarations  and  acknowledged  facts  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  folly  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man  even  as 
we  are,  tempted  as  we  are,  and  obnoxious  to  human  feelings 
and  human  sorrows.  When  he  spoke  of  himself,  it  was  as  a 
man ;  as  a  man,  as  one  like  in  all  external  circumstances  to 
one  of  themselves,  was  he  uniformly  and  constantly  treated 
by  his  apostles.  They  and  his  disciples  spoke  of  him  as  a 
man,  and  his  death,  burial  and  resurrection  proved  him  to 
have  been  simply  a  human  being.  The  apostle  Paul  tells  us, 
in  words  emphatic  from  their  very  simplicity,  that  "as  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  also  came  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead;"  immediately  explaining  the  references  in  the  next 
verse  :  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
aJive."  And  in  his  memorable  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens,  he  says  that  "  Grod  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which 
He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom 
He  hath  ordained,  whereof  He  hath  given  assurance  unto  all 
imen,  in  that  He  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  The  Mes- 
siah is  described  by  the  pen  of  prophecy  as  a  man ;  as  such 
he  was  expected  by  the  Jews ;  and  the  history  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  that  of  a  human  being  who,  like  other  human  beings, 
was  bom  and  educated,  gradually  advancing  in  knowledge  and 
in  moral  excellence.  He  was  subject  to  hunger  and  thirst, 
he  experienced  pleasure  and  pain,  he  came  into  the  world  as 
a  man,  and  as  such  was  liable  to  death. 

This  is  the  plain,  unperverted  language  and  the  manifest 
teaching  of  the  holy  Scriptures  respecting  the  Messiah,  the 
Messenger  of  salvation.  As  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  in 
established  creeds  and  formularies,  it  is  shocking  to  our  feel- 
ings to  contemplate  the  eternal  and  self-existent  God,  unvarying 
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and  nachflUgeiibk,  an  ih«  helpldsB  fttate  of  Sn&nejr,  gndnallj 
growing  up  to  maturity,  exposed  to  want  and  igftominyi  saffeiw 
ing,  bleeding  and  dying  on  the  crosd.  But,  on  the  ^aatttaj^ 
as  the  Scriptotes  desmbe  hisl  and  as  we  speak  of  hirn^  wa 
only  consid^  these  the  natcural  inddents  of  his  condition,  and 
fed  oor  hjearte  glow  with  admiiation  while  w^  tontempkla 
his  conduct  under  such  ctjrounistances,-'-KX>nduct  which  nosea 
human  nature  to  such  a  state  of  virtuous  exaltation  as  to 
resemble  the  divine.  In  his  sufferings  we  behold  him  patietit 
and  resigned.  Under  the  greatest  injuries  and  tibe  most  omel 
treatment  he  manifests  nd  resentment ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  spirit  of  love  and  foigiveness  shews  itself  in  the  last  mo- 
ments  of  his  life^  when  he  prayed  Ibr  his  demies  with  his 
dying  breath. 

His  example  exhibits  6n  undevia^ug  course  of  piety  and 
goodness }  and  surely  ^vety  man  can  and  ought  to  be  pious^ 
Virtuous  and  good.  All  ar^  capsble  of  following  in  the  st^ 
which  Christ  has  trod  -,  his  example  Is  of  interest  to  all,  and 
may  be  imitated  by  the  whole  world* 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  we  cannot  inlJl  respects  Imitste 
him ;  we  cannot  do  all  that  Jesus  did,  ev^n  admitting  ^^that 
he  was  fashioned  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren**  of  tiie 
human  race ;  we  cannot  Work  miracles  as  he  did  iChis  ift 
ttVLQ ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  neither  did  lie  ^rotk 
miracles  of  himself;  they  werd  the  immediltts  works  ci  God> 
Miraculous  powets  do  not,  moreover,  oonf(^  moral  virtue^  when 
Considered  abstt«tcte<iUy.  The  virtue  oonsistod  in  the  proper 
use  of  them.  We  can,  at  sny  rate,  knitate  hs»  obedienos  to 
the  will  of  Qod  and  ^d  benertoknt  disposition  he  mani&sted  i 
and  if  equal  powers  oi  doing  good  have  not  bMn  oonl^Mned 
upon  «ffi,  we  can  yet  employ  thosd  blessings  which  God  has 
bestowed  on  us  for  the  good  of  our  f^ow^l^fatured,  l^us  making 
iliem  redound  to  His  glory^  ^Ven  as  Jesus  did  tiiose  higher 
powers  with  which  he  was  invs&ted.  We  ean^  like  him)  be 
pious,  virtuous  and  good 
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II.  It  remains,  in  tiie  second  place,  to  consider  the  superior 
excellence  and  vaLue  of  Chrisf  s  example^  and  onr  duty  and 
interest  in  imitating  it 

In  all  the  records  of  history,  no  character  can  be  found  so 
excellent,  no  example  so  valuable  as  l^at  of  Jesos  Christ  He 
has  left  ns  a  perfect  pattern.  He  is  the  only  man  ve  can 
follow  withont  danger  of  bemg  led  into  error.  We  can  imitate 
him  with  the  most  perfect  safety  and  to  onr  greatest  advan« 
tage.  Even  unbelievers  have  been  constrained  to  admit  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  character  and  example  of  Jesus, 
lliey  have  admitted  that  he  was  the  best  of  men.  But,  more 
than  this,  the  example  of  Jesus  has  been  tried  and  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  authority.  God  Himself  has  borne  witness  to 
the  value  of  his  character  both  at  his  baptism  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  still  more  fully  by  raising  him 
from  the  dead  and  exalting  him  to  glory.  God  has  pointed 
him  out  as  an  object  of  His  approbation  and  for  our  imitation : 
'^This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear 
ye  him.'* 

The  example  of  Jesus  associated  with  ilie  gospel  makes  it 
of  the  greatest  value.  From  his  resurrection  and  exiedtation, 
the  immortal  hopes  which  by  his  revelation  he  awakened, 
derived  their  fullest  confirmation.  His  example  illustrates 
the  true  nature  of  Christianity,  and  shews  it  to  be  a  system 
of  piety  and  benevol^ice. 

Since,  tilien,  it  is  our  distinguished  and  happy  privilege  to 
have  formed  truly  just,  rational  and  scriptural  opinions  as  to 
t^e  person  and  eharacter  of  the  illustrious  Founder  of  our 
ffdfli,  great  indeed  ought  to  be  the  influence  of  these  opinions 
on  our  temper  and  our  conduct.  Convinced  that  a  knowledge 
of  l^e  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  must  be  highly  interesting  and 
beneficial  to  human  .beings,  we  should  be  zealously  active  in 
our  exertions  to  restore  and  to  diffuse  the  primitive  apo6t(^ 
doctrine  that  ^«  there  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. '^  And  if  in  return  for 
our  zealous  en<kavours  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
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error  we  should  meet  with  ohloquy  and  reproach,  let  us  not 
he  dismayed,  and  let  none  of  these  things  move  us.  It  will 
not  be  an  event  of  singular  occurrence  if  we  should  he  sub- 
jected to  such  trials  of  our  faith  and  patience,  for  so  they 
persecuted  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  primitive  disciples  and 
apostles.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  aU  those  who  have  striven 
to  copy  his  glorious  example,  who  have  endeavoured  to  "follow 
his  steps."  We  must  not  allow  calumny,  insult  or  opposition, 
however  determined  or  from  whatsoever  quarter  arising,  to 
damp  our  zeal  in  any  effort  of  benevolence,  in  such  a  cause ; 
for  our  cause  is  the  cause  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  truth  and  of 
holiness  i;n  heart  and  life ;  as  such  it  must  and  it  will  ulti- 
mately prevail  and  triumph.  We  need  have  no  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  us ;  for  "  if  Grod  be  with  us,  who  can  be 
against  us"  to  cause  us  to  be  afraid?  "Who  is  there  that 
saith,  when  the  Lord  commandeth  it  not  1" 

And  while  we  cannot  but  regard  the  difficulties  of  our 
onward  course,  it  may  be  permitted  us  for  our  confirmation  ia 
our  way  to  glance  at  our  progress  and  our  triumphs.  True, 
we  are  a  small  and  insignificant  sect,  everywhere  spoken 
against :  true,  we  do  not  seem  to  increase  as  a  sectional  part 
of  the  Christian  church ;  but  neither  we  nor  those  who  oppose 
us  can  ignore  the  spread  of  our  opinions  among  other  sects. 
The  doctrines  which  we  have  constantly  and  consistently 
opposed,  are  being  gradually  withdrawn  from  public  manifesta- 
tion among  those  called  orthodox ;  the  power  of  faith  without 
works  is  being  gradually  acknowledged  to  be  of  nought ;  the 
Atonement  and  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Predestination 
Mid  of  the  eternity  of  Future  Punishment,  are  losing  their 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men :  and  even  in  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  latest  orthodox  writer  of  learning 
defines  this  doctrine,  which  he  maintains  to  be  the  test  of 
Christian  orthodoxy  and  the  only  one  which  the  Church  of 
England  teaches,  in  a  manner  which  is  at  least  nearer  to  the 
Unitarian  view  than  to  that  maintained  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.     "  Much  has  been  done^"  then,  my  Christian  friends ; 
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but  we  cannot  conceal  fi^m  ourselves  that  *•  more  remains  to 
do ;"  we  must  pursue  the  course  we  have  adopted  thus  far, 
and  manifest  by  our  conduct  to  our  fellow-men,  and  by  the 
purity  and  uprightness  of  our  moral  conduct,  the  fruits  of  the 
great  truths  which  we  maintain. 

In  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men  let  us  be  unfeignedly 
candid  and  sincere  in  aU  our  dispositions  and  language ;  and 
however  we  may  differ  on  disputed  points  of  fsdth,  let  us  yield 
to  them  the  best  affections  of  our  hearts,  let  us  study  to  main- 
tain "  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  truth,"  let  us 
manifest  the  sincerest  interest  and  regard  for  their  welfare ; 
but  on  no  consideration  let  us  surrender  the  convictions  of 
Qur  understandings.  We  must  ever  be  on  the  watch  lest  ease 
or  interest  or  any  other  improper  feeling  insensibly  impose 
upon  us  or  mislead  our  fellow-men.  If  ever  we  are  in  danger 
of  a  sinftd  accommodation  to  the  professions  of  mankind,  if 
in  the  moment  of  temptation  we  faint  or  become  weary,  let  us 
rouse  ourselves  and  invigorate  our  fortitude,  recollecting  the 
solemn  declaration  of  him  who  was  most  truly  "  the  faithfcd 
witness," — "  Whoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words 
in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also  will  the 
Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his 
^Father  with  the  holy  angels."  And  to  encourage  us  to  be 
Mthful,  he  adds,  "  Be  ye  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  crown  of  life." 

While  we  are  firm  and  active  advocates  of  divine  truth,  a 
practical  conformation  of  our  moral  characters  to  that  of  Christ 
is  our  bounden  duty ;  and  a  strict  regard  to  our  own  personal 
purity  and  propriety  of  conduct  is  not  only  of  the  highest  im-* 
portance,  but  it  is  an  imequivocal  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which 
we  hold  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  a  pledge  of  our  de- 
termined zeal  for  its  diffusion. 

"  Happy,"  says  a  well-known  writer  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
"  is  he  who  is  engaged  in  controversy  with  his  own  passions 
and  comes  off  superior,  who  makes  it  his  endeavour  that  his 
follies  may  die  before  him,  and  who  daily  meditates  upoi^ 
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mortality  and  immortality."  Our  attachment  to  our  simple 
evangelical  &ith  often  subjects  us  to  the  reproaches  of  our 
differing  brethren  as  being  defective  in  devotional  virtues,  and 
as  yielding  a  too  ready  compliance  i^th  the  maxims,  the  cus- 
toms and  examples  of  the  world  Whether  or  no  the  accusa- 
tion be  made  on  just  grounds,  whether  it  proceed  from  a  heart 
that  thinketh  no  evil,  and  proceed  &om  a  mouth  in  which 
there  is  no  guile,  1  shall  not  now  inquire.  This  much  is  how- 
ever certain,  that  opportunities  are  eagerly  grasped  at  to  find 
fault  with  our  characters  and  to  impugn  our  cause.  Let  us 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  have  in  ourselves  a  conscience  void 
of  offence.  Let  our  conduct  towards  all  men  be  governed  by 
that  rule,  not  less  truly  than  emphatically  called  the  golden 
rule,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  Let  us  walk  by  this  rule ;  may 
it  be  the^  ever-actuating  principle  of  our  minds !  K  anything 
should  cause  us  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty,  let  us  lift 
up  our  souls  to  the  Fountain  of  light  and  mercy,  approach 
with  sincere  penitence  to  the  footstool  of  grace,  and  implore 
pardon  for  our  offences  and  guidance  through  the  trials  and 
troubles,  the  thorns  and  the  briars  of  this  mortal  state,  and 
seek  there  in  perfect  confidence  for  information  and  enlighten- 
ment on  every  subject  in  which  we  may  be  in  doubt  and  per- 
plexity. 

Believing  that  God  is  strictly  one,  let  us  surrender  to  Him, 
and  to  Him  alone,  the  absolute  and  undivided  possession  of 
our  souls,  that  our  example  may  be  diffdsive  and  useful ;  let 
us  be  punctual  and  serious  in  the  discharge  of  our  religious 
duties,  both  public  and  private ;  let  the  valuable  records  of 
our  Maker's  will,  and  of  the  life,  teachings  and  death  c^  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  fedth,  be  read  with  frequency  and 
attention,  and  with  earnest  prayer  for  their  benefidal  efficacy 
on  our  Bouls.  Under  the  influence  of  such  conduct  we  shall 
obtain  the  best  directions  in  what  remains  untried  and  un- 
known during  the  remainder  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage ;  we 
shall  find  the  greatest  solctoe  and  the  most  cheeiing  beams  of 
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comfort  under  the  stonns  of  adversity,  and  in  the  most  gloomy 
seasons  of  affliction  and  distress ;  we  shall  derive  the  most 
eifectual  relief  under  the  painful  loss  of  beloved  associates  and 
valued  friends,  the  severest  troubles  of  private  life ;  and  we 
shall  be  filled  with  the  most  glorious  and  animating  expecta- 
tions as  we  descend  into  the  vale  of  years.  It  behoves  us  to 
guard  against  a  too  worldly  spirit,  to  check  an  inordinate 
desire  for  temporal  aggrandizement,  to  ^  our  thoughts  on 
nobler  and  higher  objects  than  this  world  affords,  and  to  study 
in  matters  of  difficulty  to  obey  (rod  rather  than  man.  Thus 
will  our  piety,  benevolence  and  integrity  be  preserved  "with- 
out spot  and  blameless.'*  Thus  shall  we  ^5  excel  in  aU  holy 
counsel  and  godliness ;"  we  shall  act  consistently  with  our 
professions,  do  justice  to  our  principles,  and  evince  the  power 
of  our  faith  to  form  our  minds  in  the  mould  of  solid  dignity 
knd  exalted  goodness.  We  shall  then  manifest  that  we  have 
be«&  duly  iMpressed  with  a  sense  of  Cfoi  leligioua  obligations 
md  sincerely  aotuated  by  the  example  of  our  blessed  Master, 
who  for  our  fiakes  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
tfnd  is  now  set  dowm  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  of  God. 
Let  us,  then,  thus  wisely  employ  the  talents  which  we  have 
itec^ived  and  walk  in  the  light  which  has  been  shed  upon  us, 
that,  when  the  day  of  our  probation  here  is  closed,  we  may 
be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  our  Creator,  whither  our  great 
3Sxemplat  is  g«>n!d  before  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  that  where 
he  is,  there  im  may  be  also  and  dwell  wi&  him  for  ever. 

ASMXL 


THE  FINISHED  LIFE. 

BY     RBV.     DAVID     MAGINNia 


JoHK  xix.  80 : 


''  When  Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  Yinegar,  he  said,  '  It  is  finished ;' 
and  he  bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost." 

Thb  last  words  of  the  dying  are  among  our  most  carefully 
treasured  reminiscences  of  the  dead.  Almost  every  &mily 
that  death  has  visited  has  its  collection  of  last  words.  However 
unimportant  in  themselves,  there  are  always  some  to  whom 
they  are  dear,  as  being  the  last  utterance  of  a  departing  friend. 

The  last  words  of  the  great  are  enshrined  in  the  memory  of 
society  at  large.  In  addition  to  the  interest  they  possess  as 
last  words,  they  have  often  their  own  intrinsic  value  to  recom- 
mend them.  Not  unfrequently  they  famish  a  key  to  a  truer 
comprehension  of  the  character  of  tiie  departed.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  death  all  semblances  disappear,  and  the  actual  man  is 
seen.  The  few  words  then  spoken,  though  mere  ejaculations, 
often  bring  out  clearly,  as  the  strokes  of  a  master  s  pencil,  all 
the  features  of  a  man's  characterl  They  are  a  sort  of  auto- 
biography, condensed  but  trustworthy. 

The  last  words  of  Christ  are  unspeakably  precious  to  his 
followers, — ^precious  as  being  their  Saviour's  dying  words; 
especially  precious  for  the  light  they  shed  both  upon  his  inward 
life  and  upon  dark  and  perplexing  human  experiences.  The 
utterances  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary  are  in  themselves  a  revela- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  the  law  of  the  religious  life,  with  its  fidth 
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and  hope  and  love.  Of  these  last  words  our  text  records  the 
very  last,  ere  "  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost" 
"It  is  finished." 

These  words  of  the  expiring  Christ  have,  obviously,  a  two- 
fold signification,  and  in  their  higher  sense  are  full  of  instruc- 
tion and  consolation. 

L  "It  is  finished!"  The  arrows  of  the  destroyer  had  en- 
tered the  Saviour^s  heart,  and  he  felt  that  death  was  very  nigh, 
literally  interpreted,  Christ's  exclamation  is  but  the  affirmation 
of  a  fact  in  universal  experience  ;  for  death  comes  to  all,  and 
there  is  a  moment  when  every  one  might  in  this  sense  say, 
"It  is  finished." 

But  how  different  the  circumstances  in  which  these  words 
should  thus  be  repeated !  With  what  different  feelings  uttered, 
with  what  different  feelings  listened  to !  After  a  long  and 
toilsome  life,  when  the  energies  of  nature  are  exhausted,  and 
there  scarce  remains  capacity  enough  even  to  enjoy,  death  is 
welcomed, — ^welcome  as  the  kindly  hand  that  assists  the  weary 
and  footsore  pilgrim  to  a  place  of  rest.  When  disease  has 
worn  down  the  frame,  or  when  care  and  misfortune  and  sorrow 
have  long  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  mind  as  to  destroy  its 
elasticity  and  buoyancy,  and  life  has  become  a  burden,  death 
becomes  an  object  of  desire.  In  such  cases,  too,  something  of 
satisfaction  mingles  with  the  grief  of  even  the  nearest  sur- 
vivors. While  affection  prompts  the  tear,  we  are  yet  glad  to 
see  the  weary  at  rest 

But  death  is  not  satisfied  with  the  willing  victims  which 
age,  disease  and  sorrow  so  abundantly  provide.  He  seizes 
also  oft  upon  the  young,  the  fair,  the  healthy,  and  cuts  them 
down  in  the  fulness  of  their  bloom  and  strength,  in  the  midst 
of  preparation  for  length  of  days.  Neither  purity  of  heart  nor 
usefulness  of  life  affords  protection.  Verily,  deatii  is  a  terrible 
foe  to  human  hopes  and  human  plans.  Often,  apparently  in 
wanton  cruelty,  he  singles  out  for  his  victims  those  whom  the 
world,  in  human  judgment,  most  needs, — the  young,  the  gene- 
roxus,  the  noble,  whose  minds  are  inspired  with  lofty  aims 
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and  great  purposes.  What  bright  hopes  are  suddenly  extaiif 
guished  I  What  plans  of  love  and  wisdom  defeated !  Though 
fully  convinced  that  to  himself  to  die  would  be  gain,  the 
Christian  philanthropist,  with  eye  clear  to  discern  the  world's 
evils,  and  with  soul  yearning  to  kindle  light  and  love  in  the 
hearts  of  men  that  Uiey  might  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  the 
redeemed,  canxiot,  without  painful  regrets,  obey  the  sudden 
mandate  to  depart  hence,  ere  his  work,  humanly  speaking,  was 
well  begun;  while  those  who  knew  his  worth  may  well  lament 
their  loss. 

Faith  forbids  us  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of 
the  Power  Supreme ;  but  in  our  ignorance  we  cannot  compre- 
hend the  purposes  of  Providence  in  so  early  removing  the 
best  and  noblest  from  this  earthly  scene.  The  purest  and 
divinest  souls  axe  frequently  the  soonest  called  away  from 
most  important  posts  of  duty*  Is  it  that  the  more  godlike 
the  soul,  the  less  suited  to  it  is  its  fleshly  tabernacle,  against 
whose  frail  walls  it  beats,  as  an  imprisoned  eagle,  until  it 
breaks  them  down  and  escapes  ?  Is  it  that  tiiie  intensity  of 
its  a&ctions  and  its  ceaseless  activities  sooner  wear  out  the 
frame  1  Or  is  it  that  the  resources  of  Providence  are  so  inex- 
haustible, that  He  can  well  afford  to  allow  the  divinest  to  pass 
away  as  others  pass^^-^-to  remove  early  from  active  service  the 
most  devoted,  whose  removal  men  Bi^vid^  cakmifcoua,*<*-*He 
who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginnings  and  whose  plans  embrace 
the  entire  circle  of  eternity,  knowing  that  His  purposes  of  love 
towards  mankind  shall  not  fail)  But  whatever  the  cause, 
xeasoning  from  the  best  known  to  the  unknown  of  God,  our 
souls  rest  satisfied  that,  even  when  most  mysterious  and  in* 
comprehensible  to  us,  the  ways  of  Providence  are  ever  wise 
and  right ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  revolving  ages  of  eternity,  onr  souls  shall  have  snfficiandy 
increased  in  power,  ''when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come," 
we  shall  then  know,  what  now  we  can  only  believe,  that  ^the 
lord  doeth  all  things  well" 

II.  ^*It  is  £sidied  T    These  words  have  a  deeper  mgnjficar 
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tion.  Instead  of  being  merely  the  expieeeion  of  oonflcioiuness 
that  the  destroyer^s  work  was  done,  we  may  consider  them  as 
being  the  solenm  verdict  of  Christ  in  judgment  upon  himseli 
We  can  hardly  suppose  it  possible  that  Christ's  last  thoughts 
were  not  largely  engaged  with  the  great  realities  of  life.  The 
expressions  that  fell  from  him  at  intervals  while  upon  the  cross, 
shew  that  his  mind  was  not  wholly  absorbed  by  the  agonies  he 
endured.  And  to  what  do  the  thoughts  more  naturally  turn  in 
the  prospect  of  immediate  dissolution  than  to  the  past  life? 
Its  history,  so  £ea:  as  it  can  be  recalled,  is  reviewed.  At  a 
glance  it  is  seen,  its  daik  spots  and  its  bright  ones.  By  a 
sort  of  instinctive  impulse,  we  look  into  the  past  for  a  pro* 
phecy  of  the  future.  It  seems  utterly  inconceivable  that  one 
with  Chnsf  a  hi|^  conception  of  the  work  to  which  he  was 
appointed,  and  whose  most  anxious  desire  it  was  through  life 
to  do  the  wUl  of  Hiin  that  sent  him  and  to  finish  Ms  work, 
ahould  not^  at  the  near  approach  of  death,  dwell  in  solemn 
thought  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  important  office.  In  &ct,  we  find  that  shortly  before 
his  crueifixion  he  was  actnaliy  engaged  on  such  a  retrospect^ 
and  that  conscience  bore  high  testimony  to  his  fidelity.  In 
that  last  prayer  in  the  garden,  Christ  says  to  the  Father,  ^^  I 
have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth ;  I  have  finished  the  work 
which  Thou  gavest  ma  to  do.'^ 

Interpreting  Chzifit's  last  words  in  this  sense,  aa  re&tring  to 
his  li&  of  service^  to  his  work  in  the  world,  and  ae  expressing 
his  conviction  that  he  had  fulbfiilly  and  fully  discharged  the 
duties  to  which  he  had  been  ftppointad,  we,  whose  service  Is 
80  poor  and  imperfect,  feel  impelled  to  turn  to  him  for  instruc- 
tkm  and  for  aid.  "  It  is  finished.*"  The  work  Thou  didst  give 
me  to  do  I  have  dona  What  a  grand  testimony  for  enlight- 
ened conscience  to  beaj  at  the  very  threshold  of  eternity  I 
The  demazkds  of  duty,  the  behests  oi  conscience,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Divine  will — all  these  I  have  satisfied. 

Who  of  us,  after  a  consdeaitions  and  thorough  survey  of  our 
past  lives,  would  feel  justified,  on  the  near  approach  o£  death, 
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in  adoptmg  the  language  of  Christ  t  When  we  sit  in  judgment 
upon  ooiselyes,  so  many  witnesses  crowd  forward  to  testify 
of  our  nnMthf alness,  that  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  an 
adverse  verdict.  We  are  conscious  that  temptation  has  often 
had  the  victory  over  us ;  we  have  often  stumbled,  often  fallen 
So  that  when  the  symptoms  of  mortality  assure  us  that  "it 
is  finished**  as  to  our  earthly  sojourn,  we  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  as  regards  the  culture  of  religion  in  the  soul,  veiy 
much  remains  unfinished,  much  perhaps  not  even  begun  or 
attempted.  In  such  cases,  despair,  or  something  akin  thereto, 
seizes  upon  the  soul,  destroys  its  peace,  darkens  hope,  and 
awakens  terrible  fears — fears  whose  awfdl  forebodings  of  wrath 
to  be  revealed  convert  the  couch  of  the  dying  into  a  bed  of 
thorns,  arm  death  with  imaginary  terrors,  and  people  the  future 
world  with  malignant  beings,  whose  congenial  office  it  is  to 
plague  and  torture  the  souls  of  men. 

A  revision  of  this  subject  of  human  service  in  the  light  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  would  no  doubt  tend  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  such  adverse  judgments  and  to  inspire  our  souls  with  higher 
hopes.  At  all  events,  it  would  enable  us  to  acquire  a  conecter 
standard  of  judgment,  and  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  what 
constitutes  a  Finished  life. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  &om  the  life  of  Chnst  that 
outward  success  is  no  proper  criterion  of  moral  worth.  What, 
humanly  speaking,  had  Jesus  to  shew  as  the  fruits  of  his 
labours)  What  his  victories  ?  Where  his  trophies  f  There  was 
nothing  to  which  ambition  could  point  and  prompt  him  to  say. 
That  I  did.  There  was  nothing  which  the  world  calls  great  with 
which  to  associate  his  name.  He  made  no  discovery  in  science ; 
he  was  the  author  of  no  wonderfiil  invention ;  he  accomplished 
no  important  political  or  social  revolution ;  he  established  no 
new  dynasty ;  neither  as  philosopher,  legislator  nor  patriot, 
was  he  entitled  to  the  smallest  distinction.  And  not  only  was 
there  the  absence  of  any  great  achievement  to  signalize  his 
name, — there  was  what  the  world  would  call  the  clearest  evi- 
dence  of  failure.     In  the  hands  of  the  civil  power  he  was 
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powerless.  He  was  a  king  without  a  throne,  a  ruler  without 
a  kingdom,  a  leader  without  followers  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
Though  multitudes  heard  >iim  gladly  when  he  preached,  and 
often  journeyed  after  him  from  place  to  place  that  they  might 
hear  him  again  and  again,  yet,  in  his  day  of  need,  of  all  his 
admirers  there  was  not  one  to  espouse  openly  his  cause ;  not 
even  his  chosen  disciples  were  fiaithfiil  to  him.  Deserted  and 
alone,  single-handed  he  had  to  encounter  the  enemies  that 
plotted  his  destruction.  From  the  people,  a  thief  and  mur- 
derer received  more  favour  than  he.  When  Pilate  proposed  to 
release  Christ  at  the  approaching  Feast,  no  voice  was  raised  in 
favour  of  the  proposal ;  but  the  assembled  multitude  '^  cried 
out  all  at  once,  saying,  Away  with  Uiis  man,  and  release  unto 
us  Barabbas ;"  away  with  him,  "  crucify  him,  crucify  him." 
So  intense  was  the  popular  feeling  against  Jesus,  that  Pilate 
deemed  it  prudent  to  yield  to  it,  and  he  gave  him  up  to  be 
crucified.  And  yet  that  same  Jesus,  while  hanging  upon  the 
malefactors  cross,  with  all  the  indignities  and  defeats  he  had 
suffered  fresh  in  his  memory,  commended  his  spirit  to  his 
Father  in  heaven  on  the  ground  of  having  finished  the  work 
his  Father  had  given  him  to  do. 

How  encouraging  to  those  who  tremble  because  the  issue 
x)f  earnest  effort  faUeth  short  of  their  desires !  Outward  suc- 
cess or  popular  favour  measures  not  the  extent  of  the  Divine 
approval.  Our  best  services  may  be  apparently  fruitless,  and 
yet  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  approved.  It  is  equally  possible  to 
be  successful  and  popular,  and  yet  not  enjoy  the  favour  of 
Heaven.  Where  now  are  they  who  triumphed  that  day  over 
Jesus?  And  where  the  unpopular,  defeated,  rejected  One? 
They  are  unknown  except  in  connection  with  the  dread  tra- 
gedy that  stamps  everlasting  disgrace  upon  their  memory ; 
he  a  King,  a  God  in  the  earth,  loved  and  adored  by  all  the 
most  civilized  nations  in  the  world. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  we  learn  from  the  life  of  Christ  that 
no  amount  of  trial,  sorrow  or  mental  anguish,  justifies  despair 
or  argues  the  Divine  displeasure.     The  life  of  Christ  was,  as 
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the  world  would  judgd^  s  ebequetdd  a&d  bfok^  Ufa  It  wftd 
not  only  not  saccessM  as  to  outw^fd  lesulte^  but  embittered 
by  many  sorrowa  In  the  word*  ol  the  prophet,*  he  wea  "  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief;  .....  he  was  despised^  and  weedte^ned  him  not 
Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  onr  sorrows ;  yet 
we  did  esteem  him  etrieken,  smitten  of  Grod,  and  i^Sicted." 
Though  his  life  was  divine,  the  Saviom?  was  not  safe  from  the 
injustice,  the  malice  or  the  evil  passione  of  men ;  nor  firee 
from  trials  of  his  virtue,  his  patience  and  his  faith.  He  was 
subjected  to  strong  temptationis.  Broken  Mendshipd  contri- 
buted largely  to  multiply  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  It  was  his 
painful  lot  to  bear  the  lukewarmness,  the  obstinaicy  and  even 
the  desertion  of  chosen  and  beloved  discipleSw  If  tiie  peojde 
would  one  day  make  him  a  king,  the  next  they  cry,  "  Crucify 
him,  crucify  him."  And  in  addition  to  the  neglect  of  his 
friends,  which  rendered  the  mal^inity  of  his  enemies  afi  the 
more  intolerable,  there  was  a  period  in  hia  history  when  he 
felt  that  deepest  and  bitterest  of  all  human  sorrows,  ihe  con- 
viction that  he  was  deserted  by  Gk^d,  and  when  in  the  angtiiah 
of  his  soul  he  exclaimed,  ^^  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?"  Yerily,  hid  path  through  life,  as  the^ world 
would  judge,  wds  rough  and  thorny,  and  sorrow  was  stiU  his 
close  companion.  And  yet,  though  his  lifSs  was  Hiua  ehe^ 
quered  and  broken,  he  waa  enabled  at  its  dose  to  pranoonce 
it  a  ^Finished  life. 

How  encouraging  and  consoling  to  the  children  of  sorrow, 
the  sorely-tried,  to  those  whose  hearts  are  torn  by  the  rough 
tisage  of  the  world,  whose  spirits  are  weighed  down  by  the 
cares  of  life  I  Mental  sufferings  result  necessarily  irom.  the 
warfeure  in  which  the  righteous  are  here  engaged.  They  are 
the  scars  received  on  the  battle-field  of  life,  not  to  be  eicsped 
by  those  who  strive  to  do  their  duty.  Great  souls  have  always 
great  trials;  and  souls  not  great  have  trials  equal  to  their 
strength.  "Mo  reader  of  Paul's  Ejpistles  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
^  *  Isaiah  Im.  3,  4. 
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severe  suffenUgs  and  trials  of  that  apoetle  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  And  with  all  his  trials,  his  poverty,  disgrace, 
imprisoimient,  persecution,  he  was  enabled,  in  eantemplation 
of  his  approaching  dissolution,  to  declare  hds  conviction  that^ 
having  "  foiught  a  good  fight"  and  ^  finished  his  course"  and 
^*  kept  the  faith,"  ih&te  awaited  him  a  eiown  of  life  that  fiadeth 
not  away,  eternal  in  the  hfe4ven& 

Let  the  children  of  sorrow,  then,  take  couiags  and  be  of 
good  cheer.  When  the  trials  of  ]i£»  are  heajmst,.  God  is 
neaiest  to  the  souk  of  His  ehiMien.  And  if  they  are  bat 
fiuthfol,  their  very  weakness  shall  beoome  strengtL  Through 
fidelity  comes  tiie  Divine  blessing:  It  was  a  popular  belief 
among  an  ancient  people  that  he  who  slew  an  enemy  acquired, 
in  addition  to  his  own,  the  strength  of  the  foe  he  killed.  On 
the  battle-field  of  life  something  of  this  kind  actually  takes 
place.  "We  become  morally  stronger  by  every  vietory  we  achieve 
over  temptation,  by  fidthiblness  to  duty ;  while^  on  the  other 
hand,  when  temptations  overcome  us,  as  vampil^  they  deprive 
us  of  our  moral  power,  they  grow  stronger  and  we  grow 
weaker, — ^illustrating  the  doclanne  of  Christ  in  the\  parable  of 
the  Talents,  "  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  abundance ;  but  &om  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hatL"  In  fidelity  lies  the 
secret  of  a  great  souL  It  is  feithful  to  its  post  of  duty,  how- 
ever humble,  and  in  small  things  as  well  as  great  It  never 
surrenders  to  temptation,  but  resists  to  the  last;  and  with 
resistance  comes  God's  Spirit  to  strengthen  and  comfort.  It  is 
recorded  that,  when  Jesus  had  triumphed  over  the  tempter  in 
the  wilderness,  "  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him  ;"  and 
that  when  in  Gethsemane  he  had  passed  through  a  great 
"agony"  of  soul,  "an  angel  came  unto  him  from  heaven, 
strengthening  him."  And  so  is  it  with  all  men.  When  their 
souls  are  firm  in  the  service  of  duty  and  strong  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  then  God's  Spirit  is  nearest  them  to  bless  and  com- 
fort them.  Though  they  may  appear  stricken  and  forsaken  of 
God,  being  defamed  and  neglected)  unprosperous  and  afflicted, 
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yet  God  is  on  their  side,  He  is  their  strength  and  support,  and 
blessed  are  they. 

Christ's  Finished  life,  then,  casts  light  upon  our  lives  and 
kindles  hope  within  us.  In  judging  of  the  value  of  character, 
we  are  driven  from  looking  for  evidence  in  the  outward.  True 
greatness  is  not  determined  by  the  measure  of  its  success  in 
the  world,  nor  is  it  characterized  by  the  absence  of  trial,  hos- 
tility and  sorrow, 

A  Finished,  a  Christ-like  Life  is  one  that  is  always  true  to 
its  highest  possible  ideal  of  duty  :  a  self-contained  life, — self- 
contained,  because  finding  within  itself  the  motive  and  the 
measure,  the  sanction  and  the  satisfaction, — containing  within 
itself^  in  its  own  consciousness  of  uprightness  and  faithfulness, 
sufficient  comfort  and  support,  even  though  the  world  should 
condemn  or  oppose ;  and  while  thus  seK-contained,  still  radi- 
ating forth,  and  everywhere,  in  hostile  contact  as  in  friendly, 
discovering  means  for  development  and  growth,  purifying  the 
soul  and  perfecting  the  character. 

Such  a  Life  may  it  be  our  constant  desire  to  live,  comforted 
and  encouraged  by  the  Finished  Life  of  Christ ! 
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Matthew  ix.  13 : 
**  Go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice." 

This  is  an  instance  of  one  of  the  great  utterances  of  the 
prophets*  being  taken  up  and  re-echoed  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, — ^utterance  declaring  that  goodness  only  is  acceptable 
to  God ;  that  He  will  have  nothing  else ;  that  even  the  sacri- 
fice was  worthless  without  it ;  that  nothing  short  of  real,  soul- 
felt  goodness,  no  inferior  thing,  no  substitute  or  pretence,  is 
what  He  seeks. 

This,  then,  being  what  He  requires  in  his  worshipers,  must 
be  the  great  characteristic  of  HimseK :  "I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice ;"  goodness  is  the  great,  the  sovereign  purpose  of 
the  Most  HigL 

We  have  arrived  at  another  period  of  our  years ;  we  look 
back  now  on  the  year  that  is  past  Can  we  in  its  great  events 
discern  this  will  and  purpose  from  the  Lord  1  In  their  ten- 
dencies, can  we  trace  His  step  and  behold  His  light,  or  even 
observe  His  shadow  cast  upon  us  from  afar  ?  May  we  have 
faith  that  behind  this  moviag  scene  His  Spirit  guides,  so  that, 
in  our  great  retirements  in  which  we  now  exercise  ourselves, 
we  may  hear  His  still  small  voice  or  even  His  commanding 
word,  and  from  what  He  is  and  does  in  all  things,  learn  what 
we  ourselves  ought  to  be  and  to  do  ! 
*  Hosea  vi.  6. 
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1.  ^^  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,^^  Do  we  not  receive 
and  hear  this  blessed  voice  in  the  closing  of  our  fearfdl  wars, 
long  pleading  with  us  in  the  horrors  that  preceded  and  accom- 
panied them,  awakening  as  they  did  His  thrilling  accents  of 
mercy  in  human  gnd  Christian  hearts,  to  stay  the  bloody  deed, 
to  let  drop  the  vengeful  ann,  through  brother  sparing  brother 
HimseK  sparing  His  people  and  having  compassion  on  the 
work  of  His  hands  ?  Blessed  be  His  name  and  care  if  we  have 
had  His  holy  servants  thus  to  do  only  what  was  right  and 
insist  on  mercy  !  And  blessed  be  His  name  if  we  have  just 
men  and  true  and  wise,  to  administer  for  that  great  empire 
the  ennobling  trust  of  His  richer  gifts  to  miUions  of  mankind ! 
What  higher  glory  can  there  be  on  this  earth  than  tbns  to  be 
counted  worthy  to  be  stewards  of  the  manifold  mercies  of  God  t 

2.  "/  mil  have  merey  and  not  fO/crifioeJ^  Oh,  there  is  a 
lesson  still,  a  thrilling  and  a  very  pier^iiig  voice  with  those  very 
articulate  sounds,  in  another  movement  of  the  ye»i>-^handwTit- 
ing  on  the  very  walls  of  our  high  places !  Jilercy  %  Yea,  Lord, 
Thou  wilt  lia-ve  mercy,  th^  veiy  high  iQerc}y-;}iood  pf  truth  and 
freedom  here,  on  t^ese  blessed  shores  ^  Thy  rich  beneficomoB 
to  us.  Yea,  Thou  hast  given  thine  angels  ch^^  ov^r  n/a^  to 
keep  us  in  all  our  wq^ys,  Surely  we  dwell  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Mopt  High ;  we  ftbide  ui^der  the  shadow  of  th«  Al- 
I^ighty  j  for  He  h^  delivered  m  ^m  tb^  snare  of  the  iDwler 
and  the  worse  than  noisome  pestilence,  nor  sufficed  evil  to  come 
ni^  our  dw^Uing,^  For  did  we  not  wU^  as  a  people  (yes,  our 
people  did  it),  did  we  not  wij],  ag  with  »  mighty  vibr^on  of 
our  true  E4glist  hoartr-^b,  natioi^  blessed,  yea,  inspired  of 
th0  Lord  I — that  the  laws  pf  this  ow  England  shall  not  be 
ch^ged  for  profane  and  fo^f^gD  tihr^dom  ?  And,  oh,  awM 
lesson  1  late  yet  lpng-sii|rearing,  to  those  who  lay  a  lights  irre- 
verent hand  on  this  ^rk  of  oqr  £t!«edom  &om  God,  who  play 
and  trifle  with  the  great  chafer  of  His  ooveimnt  here, — ^to 
those  who  in  high  places  are  ^ot  lifted  up  to  exceeding  glory 
from  His  presence,  nor  in  awe  and  fear  discharge  their  great 

*  Psalm  xci. 
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office  of  His  (servanto  to  jnankiiid.  Therefore  was  the  high 
place  takea  from  him  who  held  it  "Would  that  it  were  always 
given  to  them  who  bring  forth  its  fruits  iu  their  season-* 
Yea,  saith  the  Ix)rd,  yea,  saitji  His  Spirit — and  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty—"  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,"    Thanks  be  to  Him, 

Tbi0  BDi^d  nerer  jet  did  (ner  n&vvt  shall) 
JAq  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

And  we  would  not ;  no,  we  continued  in  His  word ;  we  knew 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  did  make  us  £ree.t  "  Thou  sayest 
that  I  am  a  king,"  said  Qhrist  to  FUate ;  "  to  this  end  was  I 
bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  wo^d,  that  I  should 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voica"  J  So  be  pur  country  obedient  ever  to  a 
Master  so  divine.  Let  it  hear,  too,  a  lesson  from  the  elder 
nations  :  "  Bome  mixed  with  Greece  and  learnt  her  morals ; 
when  England  shall  learn  her  domestic  maxims  ;£rQm  strangers, 
her  ruin  is  accomplished."  § 

3.  "  /  tvill  have  mfircy  ani  not  aopr^,"  -Therefore  among 
us,  in  another  happening  of  the  year,  rich  mercy  flowed  and 
shone  and  ran  down  as  a  mighty  stream.  While  terrors  were 
in  the  way  of  others,  the  deeds  that  walk  in  darkness  pr  the 
arrow  that  flieth  at  noon-day  around  an  unrighteous  throne, 
the  very  terrors  that  would  have  drawn  us  into  unholy  league, 
0iat  rod  of  the  wicked  that  Qod  saith  shall  not  rest  on  the  lot 
of  the  righteous,  sacrifice  He  will  not  accept^— then  it  was 
that  He  was  fiiU  of  mercy  to  us,  Por  did  not  she  whom  God 
(blessed  b^  His  namp  I)  has  set  the  Que^  of  these  realms, 
eveiy  step  of  whose  coming,  if  we  considpr  eventp,  will  appear 
niercifully  ordained,— did  not  our  Queen,  impprsonation  to  us 
of  true  and  free  and  gracious  virtue,  at  the  very  moment  that 
terrors  encircled  the  despotic  throne,  feel  and  hear  spontaneous 
burst  of  her  people's  love  such  as  monarch  never  knew,  when 

*  Matt.  xzlL  t  John  viii.  91>  %%  t  John  xriii.  87. 

§  See  Robertson's  Sermons,  YoL  I.  p.  205— ITie  Roman. 
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with  trembling  hand  she  was  transplanting  a  seedling  from  onr 
glorious  tree  to  another  soil,  where,  if  we  hear  and  read  ar^ht, 
the  gracious  influences  amidst  which  it  has  been  reared  and 
nourished  here  are  surely  and  silently  working  out  our  En- 
glish blessings?  Has  not  also  the  true  loyalty  in  unusual 
fulness  this  year  followed  her  in  her  glad  and  fearless  pro- 
gresses among  her  people  ?  Oh  nation,  highly  flavoured  of  the 
Lord,  look,  look  at  thy  rich  mercies,  thy  long,  thy  precious 
series  of  providences  and  blessings,  and,  deeply  touched  before 
God,  rise,  rise  to  a  religious  sense  of  thy  duties  in  His  sight ! 
Awake  to  crying  neglects  of  great  obligations,  because  not  as 
in  His  sight  hast  thou  yet  seen  them.  Look,  look  at  the  qui- 
vering waters,  yet  fear  not ;  for  they  are  as  yet  calm  enough 
to  reflect  the  holy  heavens  of  an  infinite  aspiration.  "No  de- 
cline, no  fall,  where  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ! 

4.  How  calm,  how  rich,  how  majestic,  the  flow  of  God's 
natural  year  around  us !  From  wintry  snows  and  overhanging 
cloud,  yet  fiill  of  nourishing  and  bracing  life,  through  the 
vigorous  spring  and  rejoicing  summer  and  abundant  and  beau- 
teous autumn,  to  cooler  airs  and  declining  suns !  How  welcome 
in  its  season  each,  how  laden  with  beauties  and  glories  and 
blessings ;  each  bringing  us  appropriate  finiits  and  bounties 
from  the  Lord,  never  more  so,  each  perfect  in  its  kind,  than 
during  the  year  that  is  past !  Oh,  what  a  call  and  soother  and 
instructor  from  on  high  is  all  this  gracious  and  glorious  appli- 
ance of  sun  and  sky,  and  air  and  showers,  with  their  various 
beneficence  to  man !  How  do  they  attemper  and  gladden  and 
allay  and  change  and  mould  us  to  a  heavenly  pattern !  Oh, 
let  us  seek  them  more,  and  dwell  in  them  with  Grod,  and  be 
more  conformed  to  that  divine  image  He  has  given  them  to 
accomplish  in  us  !  Watch  the  glory  of  the  sun  in  its  rising 
and  its  setting  time,  in  its  high  circuit  through  the  heavens 
with  its  lustrous  screen  and  canopy  of  cloud ; — ^this  last  year 
you  have  watched  it — ^how  many  have  watched  it ! — ^when, 

'*  His  woxd  hlots  out  the  mm 
In  its  meridian  blaze." 
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Wonder  evermore,  and  think  and  search  and  admire  and  adore. 
Wonder,  too,  when  you  lift  np  your  eyes  to  the  nightly  sky. 
Wonder  and  admire,  as  you  have  this  year  also  done,  with 
special  admiration  and  love  of  beauty  so  divine,  when  gazing 
on  that  wondrous  visitor  that  spread  its  gossamer  splendour 
over  the  western  heavens  and  its  beauteous  star.*  Gaze  on 
the  piled  clouds  in  all  hues  of  promise  and  of  glory  to  the 
inmost  soul.  Inhale  from  the  wind,  that  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  the  pure  life  from  Grod.  See  the  encircling  and  de- 
scending glory  of  all  holy  light,  "oflfepring  of  heaven  first- 
bom,"  glancing  and  spreading  far  over  earth  and  sea.  And 
from  all  this  life  and  being  and  revelation  and  blessing  from 
the  Lord,  turn  to  the  world  of  mew,  that  you  may  bring  His 
gifts  to  them.  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.  Pour  the 
inspiration  around.  Let  your  light  shine.  Lnpart  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  has  been  given  you.  See  that  you  make  everything 
according  to  the  pattern  in  the  heavens.  Conform  the  society 
of  your  brethren  to  the  holy  and  blessed  societies  of  Nature, 
the  pure  and  calm  fraternities,  the  glad  melodious  companies, 
of  her  sweet  retirements.  HaRowed  be  her  Maker's  name  ! 
His  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  He  will  have 
this  mercy  from  men  so  richly  blest,  and  not  anything  less 
worthy  substituted  in  its  place. 

5,  And  do  we  not  see  His  purpose,  His  awfiil  and  benignant 
revelation,  advancing  as  light  in  broader  beams  on  the  earth  ? 
Look  at  the  discoveries  of  natural  science,  and  the  next  to 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  powers  which  they  put  into  our 
hands.  To  what  do  they  all,  each  coming  in  its  season  with 
due  and  fall  relation  to  each  other,  to  what  do  they  all  with 
radiant  finger  point,  but  to  some  great  melioration  of  man, — 
first,  it  may  be,  in  his  physical  condition,  but  through  that 
most  imerringly  in  his  spiritual — nay,  pointing  to  his  physical 
for  the  sake  of  his  spiritual  condition,  and  to  that  pointing 
with  more  radiant  finger  still  when  the  physical  has  been 
served  and  left  behind  1 

*  Comet  on  Arcturus. 
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See  tliat  light  aerial  vapour  yielding  to  the  &intest  air,  all 
aoft  and  delicate  in  the  ethereal  ray,-^what  is  that  very  spiri- 
tual loeseenger  from  God,  vanished  in  His  atmosphere  while 
you  gaeeS  It  is  ^'fiis  angel  that  excels  in  strength,  that 
does  His  commandment,  hearkeoing  unto  the  voice  of  His 
word."  New-gathered  into  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  it  shall 
raise  the  ponderous  mass,  and  whirl  the  mighty  wheel,  and 
move  the  giant  ship.  It  moves  and  sways  and  rules  the 
world  at  this  hour ;  its  throbhing  life  is  the  mainspring  of 
swarming  towns,  the  very  spirit  and  creator  of  industiy  and 
life,  the  difluser  of  blessings,  the  speeder  of  beneficence.  Of 
(he  mighty  deep  you  exclaim, 

''View  the  broad  aea's  majestic  plains, 
And  think  how  wide  its  ICaker  x^igns ; 
That  band  remotest  nations  joins, 
And  on  each  wave  His  |j;pqg1^^»  shinep ;" 

but  this,  the  very  spirit  of  all  waters,  wafts  us  over  the  deep  as 
the  swift  angel  from  His  throne, — ^wafts  brethren  to  brethren  in 
the  vast  family  of  God  So  mighty,  so  spiritual  a  power  is 
given  most  assuredly,  and  is  as  surely  worldng,  for  spiritual 
ends.  Peace  on  earth  and  all  blessing  flies  upon  its  wing^ 
from^where  blessing  is  to  whwe  it  is  no^-^^w^rtjy,  purpose  of 
mercy,  from  the  infinite  providence  of  God. 

That  other  fluid  you  cannot  see.  Too  obedient  to  its  Lord 
fu  keejong  earth  in  being  and  the  dew'^rop  in  its  place  to 
fisk  a  chaos  for  our  pleasure,  by  soience  summonfld  it  starts 
fmd  sparkles  and  even  shrieks  indignant  at  our  call;  God 
giyeth  us  it  so ;  and  now, 

*' Amaiing  knowladge  Tiiab  and  gieat, 
Wh^t  l|a«e  extea^  wh^t  l^ty  height !" 
We  summon  its  lightnings,  lihat  they  may  go ;  and  they  say 
unto  us^  Here  we  vie.  This  is  of  those  angels  whom,  when 
visible,  ^'  He  maketh  flames  of  fixe,"  and,  visible  or  invisible^ 
alike  instantaneous  in  its  speed  and  motion  i  Quiet,  innocuous 
agent  of  the  Lord,  yet  strongest  angel  of  His  presence ;  in  pro- 
f oundest  peace  and  silence,  yet  mighty  when  roused  for  rending 
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earth  and  heaven.  This  t^kes  oar  siessages  "thmiigh  the  deep, 
the  angel  lent  vs  from  the  onmipresence  of  the  Most  High. 
And  is  it  not  ethereal,  spiiitoal,  placing  ud  in  the  very  sphere  of 
His  awful  bemg  by  whom  all  ^hing^  consist^^-^who  thus,  even 
in  this  sensuous  world,  lifts  ufl,  through  the  nuwt  ethereal  of 
material  powers,  to  the  very  borders  of  His  purely  spiritual  and 
intellectual  dcmmio )  Surely,  then,  this  e&eieal  angel  shall 
be  minister  of  ethereal  things,  of  '^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  Peace  and  all  spiritual  blessing  to  men,'-^^greatest 
mercy  here,  sacriflee  no  Iwger  of  enmities  and  war. 

Of  these  two  powers,  last  great  visitants  to  the  vigils  and 
orisons  of  scienx3^,  the  past  year  has  witnessed  two  grand 
achievements,  the  gicmt  ship  of  the  ocean,  made,  like  its  name- 
sake in  Scripture  *^  to  play  thfiroia ;''  and  that  most  wondrous 
yfiie  that  vibrates  instantly  our  word  the  half  earth  round. 

With  what  reverence  must  we  think  on  these  thmgs-^^ 
stupendous  gifSa  from  God,  overwhelming  us  with  responsi- 
bilities I  It  may  be  that,  not  being  ready  to  use  them  aright, 
we  are  Diot  ypt  permitted  to  possess  their  instrumBnts  made 
perfect. 

6.  From  the  natural,  let  us  turn  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
Jdngdom  of  God.  Surely  there  we  hear  a  voice,  **  I  will  have 
fnerisy  and  iiot  sacrifice."    Long  have  we  read  and  sung, 

**  Nothbig  bat  troth  be£ore  J3U  throne 
Wi&  hionour  oai^  i^ppefiar ;  - ' 

and  realiiy  aud  eamjestness  is  now  aU  that  fnm  wiU  accept 
"We  begin  to  hope  for  sincerity  at  last,  and  its  own  strong  angel, 
power— power  in  the  regions  of  the  spirit  and  its  mighty  work. 
Js  not  God  revealing  Himself  in  men's  souls  as  weU  as  in 
^Nature's  grsftt  domain  J  Are  not  His  spiritual  servants,  morn- 
ing, nooiL  mi  night,  listening  for  His  voipe,  and  ardent  in 
Hi3  work  f  Are  not  the  churches  more  tibaa  ever  struggling 
irffcer  higher  truth  1  Are  they  not  in  the  very  agony  of  its 
new  expression  1  I/)ok  also  at  our  philanthropists,  more  than 
ever  resolved,  and  resolyed  under  the  all-compelling  sense  of 
religious  obligation  too,  on  instructing  the  igx^orant^  reforming 
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the  vicious,  healing  the  sick  and  saving  the  young,  on  pouring 
light  and  health  and  hope  and  Christian  joy  and  mercy  on  all 
dark  and  desolate  places,  into  every  outcast  and  despairing 
soul  I  need  not  point  to  our  abundant  institutions  in  this 
and  every  place ;  I  need  not  instance  that  new  Society*  that 
is  taking  up  humanity,  chosen  field  of  God,  plant  which  the 
Heavenly  Father  hath  planted,  for  its  special  study,  and  which 
we  rejoice  to  say  will  exercise  its  enlightening  and  beneficent 
function  among  us  t  this  year, — a  glad  sign  of  our  times,  accept- 
able fruit  of  our  most  holy  faith,  substantiator  of  its  mercy, 
criterion  of  its, truth  But  look  only  to  the  great  metropolis, 
moved  now  in  its  length  and  breadth,  and  we  may  say  also  in 
its  depths.  Its  great  cathedrals  opening  their  solemn  spaces 
to  listening  thousands,  ^^ first  opening  themsdves^^  (it  has  been 
said)  to  adequate  worship  at  all, — its  great  churches  on  week- 
evenings  doing  the  same, — begun  this  New-year's  Sunday  a 
year  ago,  continued  and  advancing  now.  Look  at  the  great 
work  proposed  by  its  serious  and  earnest  Prelate, — ^work,  in 
minor  churches  and  not  least  in  our  own,  already  undertaken 
and  discharged.  Above  all,  this  Christmas-time,  in  this,  a 
holy  week  truly,  blessed  of  the  Lord,  look  at  practical  and  most 
Christian  fruit,  tree  this  for  the  healing  of  the  nation.  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  us  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
poor,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ; 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn." 
^^  Refuge  fw  the  Homeless  Poor" — that  sounds  like  the  gospel, 
ihcU  is  "evangelical"  if  you  wilL  How  beautiM  upon  the 
mountains,  how  more  beautiful  in  the  city,  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pubHsheth  peace !  "  Sing,  O 
heavens,  and  be  joyful,  O  earth,  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted 
His  people  and  will  have  mercy  upon  His  afficted."  We  are 
710^  lost ;  we  have  not  forgotten  the  Lord  in  our  abundance. 
*'  I  will  have  mercy,"  is  still  the  handwriting  on  our  hearts. 

*  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
t  Bradford. 
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How  divine  the  opportunity  of  more  than  double  blessing ! 
"I  have  takeii  you  by  the  cords  of  love,  and  by  peaceful 
streams  will  I  lead  you  :'*  "  I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my 
Father:"  be  these  the  responsive  cries.  "Come  unto  me, 
aU  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest :"  be 
these  the  illumined  words  on  the  Eefiige  for  the  Homeless, 
and  let  those  who  set  up  their  starry  characters,  shew  by  their 
light  the  wanderer's  fature  way.  This,  this  is  opportunity  to 
gain  the  erring,  the  wretched  and  the  sinful,  to  do  a  Saviour's 
work  and  God's  behest. 

Brethren,  while,  each  for  himself  you  look  back  upon  the 
year,  be  ye  lifted  up  in  this  awakening  from  on  high,  this 
mercy  from  the  Lord  in  its  most  auspicious  close !  Let  your 
personal  religion  be  encouraged  and  empowered  to  a  higher 
faith  and  its  more  mercifully  abounding  practice.  Let  your 
deeper  conviction,  and  fearless  Christian  avowal  of  it>  do  its 
mighty  peirt  in  sustedning  and  swelling  and  purifying  the  gene- 
ral tide.  With  most  deeply-felt  gratitude,  do  you  all  now, 
this  new  year,  bow  in  the  inner  temple  of  your  heart  for  re- 
turning help  and  prosperity  from  God.  The  cloud  and  the 
darkness  pass.  Better  times  are  come.  Yet  attempered  has 
been  this.  For  how  many,  how  many  among  yourselves  has 
God  visited  with  other  sorrows,  if  not  with  those  of  poverty 
and  want  ?  The  sorrows  of  death  have  compassed  us ;  ye%  in 
these  we  have  found  trouble  and  sorrow.*  Be  they  aU  received 
as  from  the  same  Fount  of  mercy  and  admonition.  Meditate 
at  this  period  of  your  years,  each  of  you,  upon  your  mercies 
and  deliverances,  your  conduct  and  obedience,  your  errors  and 
sins,  your  attaining  or  not  the  everlasting  good  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  above  all  life's  blessings  or  its  woes ;  and  if  so  be 
ye  have  tasted  that  best  of  blessings  from  the  Lord,  rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad,  and  yet  with  trembling,  lest  ye  scare 
80  ethereal)  so  divine  a  guest  away.  The  heart  knoweth  its 
own  bitterness,  and  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  its 
joy.  Be  true  in  the  stillness  of  your  souls  to  that,  and  answer 
*  The  fearful  cases  of  poison. 
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its  knawledge  uxita  GocL  "  M^e  xxb  glad  acGoxding  to  the  days 
trberein  Thou  hast  afflicted  110^  and  the  years  whetein  wa  haive 
seen  eyil  And  let  the  l)eanty  of  the  Lotd  our  Ood  be  upon 
us,  and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  yea^ 
the  Work  of  our  hands  estublish  thoU  it'*  Be  this  our  prayer ; 
and  our  joy^  the  joy  tb«€  ndedeih  torrcrW  no  mo^  fnr  epv^er^ 


C.  Green,  Primer*  Haolcaey. 
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